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PREFACE 


THE History of the Ist Battalion of the 10th Gurkha Rifles, of which I 
had the honour to be the author, was published in 1924 and took the story 
of the Ist Battalion to the end of the First World War and the Arab 
Rebellion in Mesopotamia. Circumstances prevented the recording of 
the History of the 2nd Battalion until long after the 1914-18 War and it 
was not until 1937 that the task was undertaken by Major F. R. Gifford. 
The story was completed up to the outbreak of the Second World War by 
Lieutenant-Colonel M. R. Roberts, but publication had, perforce, to 
await the return of peace. 

When the last war ended it was determined to produce a complete 
History of the Regiment, embodying the existing histories of the Ist and 
2nd Battalions and telling of the achievements of all four Battalions in 
the Second World War. Once again I was honoured by being selected 
to be the regimental historian. 

The work had been almost completed when it was decided to continue 
the story to the time of the Coronation of Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II., 
so bringing the record up to date with the continued existence of the 
Regiment as a unit of the British Army, its service in Malaya, and the 
honours conferred upon it of bearing the additional title of ‘‘ Princess 
Mary’s Own” and of affiliation with The Royal Scots (The Royal 
Regiment). 

Part I. closely follows the existing histories of the lst and 2nd Battalions, 
edited and amplified in the light of subsequent research, and here I must 
make special mention of the accurate and painstaking work of Colonel 
F. R. Gifford, O.B.E., which resulted in his splendid account of the 
achievements of the 2nd Battalion in the Gallipoli Campaign. 

Part II. could not have been satisfactorily completed without the 
help of many of those who had themselves taken part in the events narrated 
therein, and I gratefully acknowledge the invaluable assistance I have 
received from so many of my brother-officers, especially the wartime 
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Commanding Officers and others who have read and commented upon 
the MS. in its various stages and have contributed so generously from 
the store of their personal records and memories. 

It is sometimes difficult for a regimental historian to maintain a proper 
balance between the regimental story and the general background against 
which it is told, and in this respect I have been singularly fortunate in 
having the extremely valuable assistance of an officer of the Regiment 
who possesses specialised knowledge and experience, namely Brigadier 
M. R. Roberts, D.S.O., who, in another connection, has made a detailed 
study of the campaign against the Japanese in Burma and is the author of 
the history of one of the divisions which fought in that campaign. An article 
by him on the Burma Campaign of 1941-45 is reproduced as Chapter XVI 
of this book and forms an excellent introduction to the stories of the Ist, 3rd 
and 4th Battalions in the Second World War. The comments of Brigadier 
Roberts, and of those Commanding Officers who were directly concerned, 
have enabled me to produce a narrative of the Regiment’s part in the Burma 
Campaign, in which, I believe, errors have been reduced to a minimum ; 
and the same result has, I think, been achieved in the narrative of the 2nd 
Battalion’s doings in Italy, thanks to authoritative checking of the general 
picture and the comments of some of those who were there. Finally, 
I am grateful for the valuable assistance and advice which I have received 
in the later stages of the work from Group-Captain F. D. Tredrey, C.B.E., 
R.A.F.(Rtd.), and from Mr A. Barr Wilson, Manager of the Printing 
Office of Messrs Wm. Blackwood & Sons, Ltd. 

Sir Arthur Bryant has said that the history of a Regiment is the history of 
an inner Faith and of its transmission from man to man and from genera- 
tion to generation. I present this book in all humility to my Regiment in 
the hope that it may serve to remind its readers of the inner Faith which 
has sustained the 10th Princess Mary’s Own Gurkha Rifles in war and peace 
for sixty-five years, and that the deeds which it records may ever remain 
a fount of inspiration to those whose duty it will be to preserve a noble 
heritage. 

BRIAN MULLALY. 


PULBOROUGH, 
October 1956. 


FOREWORD 


By 


GENERAL Sir A. F. PHILIP CHRISTISON, Br., 
G.B.E., C.B., D.S.0., M.C., B.A., D.L. 


COLONEL OF THE REGIMENT 


THE history of a regiment is the tale of its doings both in peace and war ; 
a narrative of day-to-day events, great occasions, stirring actions, desperate 
battles, heroism, sacrifice. Upon these foundations, when they can be 
read and known and remembered, is built up the structure men call the 
Regimental Tradition. 

Privileges granted; honours won; the steady flow of fresh young 
blood of the highest quality into the regiment—all help to consolidate 
and enhance those traditions. 

History has clearly shown that it is those regiments whose discipline 
and battle-worthiness are based on great and continuing traditions which 
have best been able to stand the strain and adjust themselves to the ever- 
changing pattern of warfare. 

Happy is the man who fights in a regiment which not only has great 
traditions behind it but is determined to enhance them. 

Colonel Mullaly is to be congratulated not only on producing a most 
interesting and readable history, but in preserving in the written word 
the splendid heritage of the Regiment. 


PHILIP CHRISTISON. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE BIRTH OF THE REGIMENT 


THE Regiment which now bears the title of 10th Princess Mary’s Own 
Gurkha Rifles owes its origin to the series of events which brought Burma 
into the British Empire, and the name of Burma runs like a golden thread 
through the fabric of its story; for it was in Burma that the Regiment 
was born, it was there that its First Battalion passed the first twenty-six 
years of its existence, and it was in Burma that the Regiment reached 
its highest fame. 

Encroachment on British Indian territory had led to the first Burmese 
War of 1824-1826, as the result of which the provinces of Arakan and 
Tenasserim were ceded, under the Treaty of Yandabu, to the Empire after 
this exhausting campaign in which the mortality among the British troops 
engaged had been appalling, amounting to six out of every seven men, 
nearly all of them due to cholera. 

Maltreatment of British merchants brought about the second Burmese 
War, in 1852, and the result of this short campaign had been the annexa- 
tion of the province of Pegu and the reduction of the kingdom of Ava 
to a purely inland territory. 

Between 1852 and 1867 several commercial treaties were enacted, but 
no real diplomatic representation of the Government of British India 
existed at the Burmese Court of King Mindon until a British Resident 
was appointed at Mandalay in the latter year. Owing, however, to the 
arrogant attitude of the Burmese king, who insisted on the British repre- 
sentative attending his Court in the posture of a suppliant without his shoes, 
and the dilatory methods of the Burmese in their failure to deal with 
matters in dispute between the two Governments, relations rapidly 
deteriorated. 

In September 1878 King Mindon died and was succeeded by his son 
Thibaw, a nonentity who was completely dominated by the queen-mother 
and her daughter, Supayalat, who was also Thibaw’s wife. These two 
proceeded to massacre as many of Mindon’s descendants as they could 
lay hands on in an orgy of blood and terror which shocked the outside 
world and strengthened opinion in favour of complete annexation.* 

* There is a vivid description of these events in ‘ The Lacquer Lady,’ by F. Tennyson 
Jesse (Heinemann), which is a brilliant picture of Upper Burma just before the annexation. 
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Nevertheless, the Government of India held its hand until it was forced 
to act by Supayalat’s intrigues with the French, who were seeking to 
extend their empire in Indo-China, and by a series of offences against 
British traders, chief amongst them being officials of the Bombay-Burma 
Trading Corporation, which has since played such a leading part in the 
development of Burma. In October 1885 King Thibaw was formally 
ordered to acknowledge British suzerainty. 

The ultimatum was rejected with contumely and the third Burmese 
War began on 19th November 1885, when a British force of three infantry 
brigades, commanded by General Prendergast, moved up the Irrawaddy 
in steamers of the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company, directed on Mandalay, 
the capital.* After brushing aside such feeble resistance as the Burmese 
were able to muster, the expedition reached Mandalay on 28th November, 
occupied the city and took Thibaw prisoner. He was formally dethroned 
and was later exiled to India. 

The inevitable result of Thibaw’s deposition was annexation, and, by 
proclamation of Queen Victoria, dated Ist January 1886, the last of the 
Burmese territories passed to the British Crown and Upper Burma became 
a part of the Indian Empire. 

With annexation, however, the difficulties of the British rule had only 
begun. The prevailing anarchy, the disbandment of the Burmese soldiery, 
most of whom had retained possession of their arms, and the general 
confusion consequent on the change of Government, led to the country 
being overrun by gangs of dacoits, which attracted to themselves swarms 
of ex-officials, disbanded soldiers and fishers in troubled waters, while 
several pretenders to the throne made their appearance. 

The most famous of the dacoit leaders was one Boh Shwe, who became 
a national hero and caused the British authorities endless trouble until 
he was run to earth and killed. The restoration of order was gradually 
accomplished by the employment of numerous flying columns, and by 
the spring of 1887 most of the large dacoit gangs had been dissipated and 
military posts had been established all over Upper Burma. 

Early in 1887 it was considered that the situation had so far improved 
as to justify the withdrawal of the majority of the regular troops to Rangoon 
and Mandalay, and to entrust the maintenance of law and order in the 
outlying regions to the new semi-military force which it had been decided 
to create for this purpose and which became the Burma Military Police. 

This is where the story of the Regiment really begins, for it was from 
one of these units, the Kubo Valley Military Police Battalion, that the 
Regiment was evolved. 

The Kubo Valley (the same Kabaw Valley which figured so largely 
in the war against the Japanese, and in which the Regiment was destined 


* The 10th Madras Infantry was one of the units in General Prendergast’s force. 
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to fight again in that war) lies on the extreme western edge of Burma 
between the Chindwin River and the State of Manipur, and, although the 
district had been lightly occupied in 1887, it remained subject to raids by 
the tribesmen from the hills to the west, and it was therefore decided 
to form a special battalion of the Military Police to control this wild and 
unexplored region of mountain and jungle. 

Consequently a battalion, called the Kubo Valley Military Police 
Battalion, came into being in May 1887. The officer who was given the 
task of raising the unit was Lieutenant C. W. Harris of the 4th Bengal 
Infantry, and he had as his Second-in-Command Lieutenant Travers of 
the same regiment. The new unit took the place of regular troops for the 
garrisoning of the Kubo Valley and its headquarters were established at 
Tammu, with detachments at Auktaung, Thinzin, Khampat and Yazagyo, 
and it was organised on the same basis as the ordinary Indian infantry 
battalion of the period, except for the establishment of British officers, 
which consisted of a Commandant and Second-in-Command only. The 
men were volunteers from the regular Indian Army and came for the most 
part from the 42nd, 43rd, and 44th Gurkha Light Infantry. They were, 
therefore, mainly Gurkhas, but there was a considerable admixture of other 
races, including Garhwalis, Kumaonis, Jerhuwas, Manipuris and Assamese. 
It is believed that the strength of the battalion was about 500 other ranks, 
but exact figures are not known as the strength of these Military Police 
battalions fluctuated with requirements. 

It is interesting to note that the first Inspector-General of the Burma 
Military Police was Brigadier-General E. Stedman, C.B., whose memory 
was perpetuated in the Stedman Lines in Maymyo, for so long the home 
of the Ist Battalion. 

For the three years of its separate existence from 1887 to 1890, the 
Kubo Valley Battalion was strenuously engaged in maintaining order in 
its territory, rounding up bands of dacoits and dealing with sporadic raids 
from the hills, and the work of the Military Police in these difficult con- 
ditions was frequently the object of favourable comment. For their 
services the men of the Kubo Valley Battalion earned the Indian Medal 
with clasp “‘ Burma, 1887-89,” for operations in Upper Burma between 
Ist May 1887 and 3lst March 1889. 

In February 1889 Lieutenant John Henegan, of the 27th Madras 
Infantry, joined the Battalion as Second-in-Command. This officer later 
commanded the Ist Battalion of the Regiment. 

In 1890 the Government of India decided to form a special force for 
service in Burma as a part of the Madras Army. This localised force was 
to consist, in the first instance, of three battalions, to be formed from the 
Kubo Valley Police Battalion, the Chin Levy and the Shan States Levy, 
of the Burma Military Police, and these corps were to be converted into 
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localised Burma battalions of the Madras Army and to receive the numbers 
of the existing regiments of Madras infantry which they were to perpetuate. 

The strength, terms of service, pay and allowances and general organi- 
sation of these new regiments were to be the same as those of the rest of 
the Madras Army and were promulgated in General Order No. 231, dated 
14th March 1890, and issued from the Military Department of the Govern- 
ment of India at Fort William, Calcutta. 

An original copy of this Order, bearing the signature of our first Com- 
mandant, Colonel C. R. Macgregor, D.S.O., has been preserved in the 
Officers’ Mess of the Ist Battalion. 

In amplification of the above General Order, another, dated 31st March 
1890, announced that the regiments selected for localisation in Burma 
were the 10th, 12th, and 33rd Regiments of Madras Infantry, and that the 
native officers, non-commissioned officers and men of the 10th Madras 
Infantry were to be replaced by those of the Kubo Valley Military Police 
Battalion. 

And so the Regiment was born as the direct successor, in unbroken 
line, of the 10th Madras Infantry, one of the oldest regiments in the 
Indian Army, which was raised at Vellore in 1766 as the 14th Madras 
Native Battalion and became the 10th Regiment of Madras Native Infantry 
in 1824.* 

Being a Regiment of the line, the 10th Madras naturally carried colours, 
but these were not handed over when the Regiment was reconstituted in 
1890, and it was eventually discovered that these colours had been laid 
up in the historic church of St John in the fort at Vellore above a tablet 
bearing the following inscription : 


The Colours of the 10th Regiment Madras Native 
Infantry, Raised at Vellore as the 14th Madras Native 
Battalion in 1766, Becoming the 10th Regiment 
M.N.I. in 1824, Converted into the Ist Burma 
Rifles in 1890, Inscribed ‘“‘ Carnatic,” ‘‘ Mysore 
1792,” “Ambur 1794,” “ Assaye 1803,” “‘ Ava 
1852” and “ Burma 1885-1887,” were deposited 
in St John’s Church, the Fort, Vellore, in 1893.t 


The “authorised devices, distinctions and mottoes” borne on these 
colours were thus specified when the 10th Madras indented for a new 
Regimental Colour in 1886: 


A scroll, encircling the numeral “‘ X” with the word “‘ Regiment” 
written on it is in the centre of the colour. This scroll is encircled by a 
* Vide Appendix. 


+ The date of the battle honour “ Amboor”’ is incorrectly given on this tablet— 
it was 1767, not 1794, The official spelling is ‘‘ Amboor.” 
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wreath of roses, thistles and shamrocks which is surmounted by a Royal 
Crown and flanked on the right hand by “‘ Amboor,” on the left by 
“* Assaye,” and at the bottom by “‘ Ava.” 


In the left-hand bottom corner is the figure of an elephant bearing a 
rock fort. 


This design was queried by the Inspector of Regimental Colours, and, 
after some correspondence, the Adjutant-General of the Madras Army 
stated that : 


“a badge representing a rock fort and the word “‘ Amboor ” was originally 
granted to the 10th Regiment Madras Infantry for the defence of the hill 
fort of Amboor in 1767; but the regiment having subsequently been 
granted the device of the Elephant for the battle of Assaye, it now carries 
the rock fort on the Elephant.” 


It was also decided that the elephant bearing the rock fort should be 
borne in the centre of the colour and this is the position in which this 
device was borne on the regimental colour deposited at Vellore. 

Through the vicissitudes of two world wars the existence in St John’s 
Church, Vellore, of these historic colours was never forgotten, and a 
faculty was obtained for their removal after the Second World War. The 
ravages of time and climate have left very little of the colours that is recog- 
nisable, but the remnants have been lovingly preserved by the most skilful 
hands available and are now in the possession of the Ist Battalion, 
hermetically sealed behind glass. 

When the change-over took place, the Mess plate of the 10th Madras 
was transferred to the new unit, and it is a sad commentary on the careless- 
ness of some of our predecessors that nearly all of it was allowed to be 
dispersed in the course of time, much of it being handed over to the first 
2nd Battalion which the Regiment threw off, and which later became the 
present 7th Gurkha Rifles. 

Incidentally, mention must here be made of the Regiment’s incontest- 
able claim to precedence above all other Gurkha regiments by virtue of 
its descent from the 10th Madras. The other two Burma battalions con- 
verted at the same time assumed the precedence of their parent Madras 
regiments and the 10th fought for the same right over many years. The 
claim was, however, consistently disallowed, and, with the dissolution of 
the old Indian Army, it ceased to have more than academic interest. 

An intensely interesting relic of the 10th Madras has fortunately been 
preserved. This is the old “ Record of The Regiment” dating from 
1767 and inscribed in the beautiful copperplate writing of the period. 

Believe it or not—this was rescued, quite by chance, from a pile of 
junk at the bottom of an office yakhdan! 
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On the formation of the Regiment, the following officers were 
appointed : 
Commandant . . Major C. R. Maccrecor, D.S.O. (Bengal Staff 
Corps). 
Wing Commanders. Captain C. W. Harris (Bengal Staff Corps), Second- 
in-Command. 
Captain A. B. Murray (Staff Corps). 
Wing Officers . Lieutenant H. J. A. ROWE (Staff Corps). 
Lieutenant G. N, CAULFIELD (Staff Corps). 
Lieutenant J. HENEGAN (Staff Corps). 
Lieutenant B. TRYDELL (Staff Corps). 
Lieutenant A. W. N. TAYLOR (Staff Corps). 
Medical Officer . Surgeon-Major R. V. POWER, M.D. (Indian Medical 
Service). 


Lieutenant A. W. N. Taylor was appointed Adjutant, and Lieutenant 
B. Trydell, Quartermaster. 

(It will be noted that an Indian infantry battalion at this period was 
organised in two wings, each wing consisting of four companies.) 

The Kubo Valley Military Police Battalion, under Captain Harris and 
Lieutenant Henegan and at a strength of 8 native officers and 298 rank and 
file, arrived at Mandalay on 23rd May 1890 by the Indian Marine river 
steamer Bhamo and took up quarters in the lines of the 6th Madras Infantry 
in the palace, with a detachment of 100 men under Lieutenant Henegan 
at Bernardmyo. On 30th May a further detachment of the Battalion 
arrived, and, with the arrival of Major Macgregor and his assumption of 
the command as from 12th June 1890, the new Regiment was launched 
on its career. 

The attestation of the Regiment for service in the Madras Army was 
carried out at Mandalay on 20th and 21st June 1890, and 25 men who were 
unwilling to be attested for regular service were discharged. The detach- 
ment at Bernardmyo rejoined on 5th July and the men were attested two 
days later. 

It was ordered that the equipment of the new regiment should be the 
same as that authorised for the Gurkha regiments of the Bengal establish- 
ment, and black leather accoutrements were therefore adopted, while 
the rifle-green full dress uniform of the existing Gurkha regiments was 
authorised at the same time. 

Recognition was also given to the special nature of the new Burma 
battalions by the grant of a Burma Allowance and more generous provision 
for married families than that in force for units normally stationed in 
India. 

In November 1890 the date from which the 10th (Burma) Regiment 
of Madras Infantry was officially brought on the strength of the Madras 
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establishment was fixed as Ist May 1890, and the Ist May has ever since 
been observed as the Regimental Birthday. 

The new Regiment was nearly 400 men short of its authorised establish- 
ment when it was attested for service, and the first necessity was 
recruitment. 

It had now been decided that it should eventually be composed entirely 
of Gurkhas from Eastern Nepal, and a recruiting party was therefore 
despatched to Darjeeling on the 3rd October 1890, under Lieutenant 
John Henegan with 1 Native officer (note that the designation “ Gurkha 
officer” was not yet in use) and 30 picked recruiters, all of whom were 
natives of Eastern Nepal. 

This party returned to the Regiment in April 1891 with 300 recruits, 
nearly all of whom were Limbus and Rais, but it was not until as late 
as 1905 that men of non-Gurkha classes were entirely eliminated and the 
Regiment became a purely Gurkha regiment recruited exclusively from 
Eastern Nepal. 


CHAPTER II 


FIRST ACTIVE SERVICE—THE DEVELOPMENT OF MAYMYO 
AS THE PERMANENT HOME OF THE REGIMENT 


THE Regiment had not long to wait for its first experience of active service. 

In January 1891 a column sent in pursuit of dacoits entered the small 
Shan State of Wuntho, which lies some one hundred and fifty miles north 
of Mandalay between the Irrawaddy and Chindwin Rivers, and was 
promptly resisted by the local inhabitants who also attacked the British 
posts at Kawlin, Katha and Tigyaing, and the situation rapidly developed 
into a general rising in Wuntho, which had for long been covertly hostile 
to British rule in Upper Burma and had given asylum to large numbers 
of malcontents and refugees from British justice. 

A punitive expedition was quickly organised under the command of 
Brigadier-General Wolseley, C.B., who selected Captain A. B. Murray 
of the Regiment as his Staff Officer, and the force was organised in 
two columns, one of which—the Northern Column—was commanded by 
Lieutenant-Colonel C. R. Macgregor, D.S.O., and included 200 men of 
the Regiment. The rest of the column was made up of 100 men of the 
Ist Battalion The Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry, 40 Mounted Infantry, 
a small detachment of Sappers and Miners, 100 men of the Karen Police 
Battalion and two guns of the 26th Indian Mountain Battery. The Southern 
Column was composed of detachments of the 2nd Battalion The Devon- 
shire Regiment, the Ist Battalion Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry, the 
2nd Battalion Oxfordshire Light Infantry, the 11th and 28th Madras 
Infantry, Mountain Artillery and Sappers and Miners. 

The object of the Northern Column was to protect Katha and to 
operate against the rebels who had attacked Manton and other places, and 
it was ordered to concentrate at Katha. The detachment of the Regiment 
left Mandalay in two parties, one comprising 3 Gurkha officers, 131 other 
ranks, and 2 buglers, with the Commanding Officer and Lieutenants 
Caulfield and Taylor, embarking at Mandalay on 21st February 1891 in 
the steamer Patrick; and the other, of 1 Gurkha officer and 70 other 
ranks, under Lieutenant Trydell, following in the Pagan a week later. 

After completing its concentration at Katha, the Northern Column 


moved out to Mawteik and next day advanced towards the village of 
Banmauk. 
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The advanced guard met with slight opposition soon after leaving 
Mawteik, and this increased as it approached the stockaded village of 
Banmauk. The latter was occupied after the mountain guns had shelled 
it, and the main column remained there while a small detached column 
under Lieutenant Caulfield of the Regiment was sent on to capture the 
neighbouring village of Kyauktonlon and, if possible, to apprehend the 
father of the Swabwa of Wuntho, who was reported to have taken refuge 
there. 

The village was occupied without difficulty, but the wanted man 
escaped. The column then marched to Mansi, where it arrived on 7th 
March and was ordered to await the arrival there of the Southern Column, 
which, after two sharp encounters with the rebels, had cleared up the 
situation in the southern part of the State. 

After the two main columns had joined hands at Mansi, subsidiary 
columns were sent out to establish contact with a third column which was 
operating south from Mogaung, and to try to secure the ringleaders of the 
rising—the Swabwa and his father. At the end of March the search had 
brought the main column under Colonel Macgregor to Lonton, on the 
Indawgyi Lake, without having succeeded 1n catching the fugitives, and, 
after a final drive towards the Sanka jade mines, the hunt was called off 
when it was learned that the men had escaped over the Chinese border. 

On 30th April the force was broken up and the troops returned to their 
stations. Although the prime movers of the rising had not been taken, 
this little expedition had accomplished the pacification of yet another large 
part of Upper Burma and had opened up the valuable jade mines district. 

Total British casualties were 51 killed and wounded, but there is no 
record of the Regiment’s losses. 

On the return of the detachments which had been employed in the 
Wuntho Expedition, the headquarters of the Regiment were established 
for the first time at Maymyo, which was for so many years its permanent 
home. 

Maymyo had not yet been developed and was nothing more than a 
small Shan village, the ground which was later laid out as the summer 
capital of Burma and a cantonment for a British infantry battalion, the 
Regiment itself, an Indian mountain battery, and a Military Hospital, 
being still covered with dense jungle. 

The Regiment was not, however, to enjoy the salubrious climate of 
Maymyo for long, and it was not for some years yet that it was able to 
settle down in its permanent home and make it the delectable place it 
eventually became. 

The frontiers of Upper Burma were still unsettled and this was 
especially the case in the western areas which merged into the Chin Hills. 
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The complicated mass of irregular mountains, densely wooded and 
intersected by deep narrow valleys, which is known as the Chin Hills, 
lies, roughly, between Burma on the east and Chittagong, Assam and 
Manipur on the west and north, and covers an area of some two hundred 
and fifty miles from north to south and one hundred and fifty miles from 
east to west. The warlike Chin tribes had been a thorn in the flesh of the 
British administration from the first, and a series of expeditions had been 
sent into the country and had, by the summer of 1890, secured the nominal 
submission of the principal tribes and had established a shadowy control 
centred at Fort White and Haka, where stockaded posts had been con- 
structed and garrisoned by regular troops. 

In December 1891 the headquarters of the Regiment were moved to 
Kalemyo, with detachments at Fort White and Sehaung, and thereafter it 
took a leading part in the operations in the Chin Hills which gradually 
secured the pacification and comparative security of the region. 

It was determined to take advantage of the open season of 1892—that 
is to say, until the breaking of the monsoon—to further the opening up of 
the country, and preparations were made for the despatch of a column 
through the Kanhow Tract of the Northern Division of the Chin Hills 
up to the borders of Manipur. 

For this purpose an advanced base was established at Lenacot, some 
seventy-five miles north of Fort White, and on 22nd January a column 
under the command of Captain G. B. Stevens of the 4th Madras Pioneers, 
of which 100 men of the Regiment under Lieutenants Henegan and 
Carlton formed part, left the advanced base for the Tornglorng country, 
leaving a garrison of 50 men at Lenacot. 

Its mission took this column through hitherto unexplored territory, 
and brought it into contact with Chin tribes which had not previously 
been met with, and, after crossing the Manipur River, it camped on the 
night of 27th January at the important village of Sumkamkwa, the head 
village of the Nwite tribe of Chins. 

The main object of the column’s visit to this place, apart from showing 
the flag, was the release of a number of Burmans who had been seized by 
the Chins during some of their raids into settled territory and had been 
impressed into slavery. 

The Chins, however, refused to deliver up their captives, and, two of 
the chief’s brothers having been arrested as hostages, the column began 
its return march on 31st January, but, instead of returning direct to its 
base, turned north and marched to Imphal, where it arrived on 10th 
February.* After a short stay at Imphal the column returned to Lenacot 


* The next time the Regiment was in Imphal was almost exactly fifty years later, when 
the Ist Battalion passed through after the retreat from Burma. 
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by a circuitous route, visiting a number of Chin villages to show the flag 
and collect fines imposed for past misdeeds. 

During these operations another column had been operating in the 
Nwengal Tract, and the garrison of the post formed by this column at 
Mwebingyi was found by a detachment of the Regiment. 

With the greater part of the Regiment still on active service in the Chin 
Hills, Headquarters returned to Maymyo in February 1892 to receive 
and train a large influx of recruits, and as from 9th February of this year 
the designation of the Regiment became ‘“‘ The 10th Regiment (1st Burma 
Rifles) Madras Infantry.” (Note that in spite of its changed composition 
the Regiment retained its identity as the 10th Madras Infantry.) 

In April 1892 serious trouble flared up again in the Chin-Lushai Hills, 
when a small force of Military Police, operating from the Assam side into 
the North Lushai Hills, was held up and cut off from its base by Lushais. 
Being unable to extricate itself the expedition called for help, and the 
Bengal Government asked Burma to send in a column to its relief. A 
column was at once sent out on this mission with the village of Botaung 
as its base, garrisoned by a small force of 31 rifles of the King’s Royal 
Rifle Corps and 70 rifles of the 1st Burma Rifles (as the Regiment was now 
called) under command of Lieutenant Henegan. The base camp, which 
was situated close alongside the village of Botaung, was enclosed by a low 
stone wall, and, soon after the departure of the relief column, the local 
Chins collected in considerable strength with the intention of attacking 
the post. Intelligence of this had, however, reached the Political Officer 
at Fort White, and a small force was sent out to reinforce the Botaung 
garrison. Before it could reach the post, however, the Chins had attacked 
at daybreak on 6th May. 

Henegan was ready, and the attack was beaten off without much 
difficulty, several Chins being killed and others wounded with the loss of 
only one man to our own troops. The post was not again attacked and 
after the relief column had safely reached its destination, the base camp 
at Botaung was closed and Henegan’s little force joined the column which 
had been sent out to help him at the Manipur River. 

Further active operations were now called off on account of the onset 
of the rains, and the whole force was withdrawn to Fort White, where 
command of the Northern Chin Hills area was vested in Captain G. N. 
Caulfield of the Regiment, who had under him a large detachment of his 
own Regiment and some men of the 39th Garhwal Rifles. The next 
trouble in the Chin Hills was caused by the issue of an order forbidding 
any armed tribesmen to approach within a radius of five miles of our 
posts. This order was clearly impossible to enforce and, moreover, the 
Chins, principally those of the Nwengal and Siyin tribes, believed it to be 
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the prelude to general disarmament, and bitterly resented it. The result 
was that these tribes made up their minds to organise a general rising 
under the leadership of one Twumtong, a powerful headman who was 
already wanted by the British authorities for past misdeeds. 

Twumtong accordingly asked for a parley to discuss the order, and it 
was arranged that a meeting with a Burmese Civil Officer, named Maung 
Tun Win, should take place at the village of Pomba, near Fort White, on 
9th October 1892. 

At 6 A.M. on the appointed day Myook Maung Tun Win set out for the 
rendezvous with an escort of 30 rifles of the Ist Burma Rifles under Havildar 
Haraksing Gurung. 

At about noon Captain Caulfield at Fort White learned that treachery 
was intended and sent out a party under Henegan to catch up the Myook 
and his escort. 

It was too late, however, for, as the Myook’s party approached the 
village of Pomba it was suddenly fired on at point-blank range from the 
thick undergrowth at the side of the track. The small advanced guard 
was wiped out except for a single man, and the Myook was killed as the 
Chins rushed in and engaged the survivors in hand-to-hand combat. 
Havildar Haraksing Gurung now displayed outstanding leadership and 
personal gallantry. Rallying his small party and realising that they were 
at a severe disadvantage on the narrow track, he collected the wounded 
and fought his way to a small knoll nearby, and, standing over their wounded 
comrades, the little band held off the Chins and finally dispersed them. 
In the meantime, the Havildar had managed to send off two men, followed 
by a third, in an attempt to carry the news of the ambush to Fort White, 
and held his ground until Henegan’s party came up. 

The next day a strong party was sent out from Fort White to collect the 
bodies of the dead. During the hand-to-hand fighting our dead had been 
dragged into the jungle, stripped of their clothing and accoutrements, and 
mutilated. Haraksing’s party had lost seven men killed and eight wounded. 

For his gallantry and leadership on this occasion, Havildar Haraksing 
Gurung was awarded the Indian Order of Merit, thus gaining the distinc- 
tion of being the first man in the Regiment to win an award for gallantry 
in battle. 

Reporting on this affair, Mr Bertram Carey,* the Political Officer, wrote : 


““T have since examined the ground, and am of opinion that it was per- 
fectly impossible to have prevented this (the carrying off of the dead), and 


* Mr Bertram Carey was with the Regiment throughout its service in the Chin Hills, 
and for many years afterwards remained in close touch with it. The author remembers 
the warm affection with which those who knew him spoke of this fine officer. Carey was 
a great friend and champion of the Regiment until he left Burma soon before his death, 
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I consider that it reflects the greatest credit on the Regiment that so gallant 
a stand was made by so few men against such terrible odds, in a position 
selected by the enemy for the disadvantage it gave the troops. The three 
men who broke through the enemy and brought the information to Fort 
White showed excellent courage.” 


The consequence of these events was the institution of a series of 
punitive measures against the recalcitrant elements among the Chin tribes 
in order to prevent the incipient rebellion from spreading, and by early 
December 1892 a force of some 2,500 rifles was collected in the Northern 
Chin Hills, with headquarters at Fort White, under the command of 
Brigadier-General Palmer, C.B. 

The force was composed as follows :— 


No. 7 Mountain Battery ; , . 2 guns. 

The Norfolk Regiment : ; . 200 rifles. 
Ist Burma Rifles . ; , : . 600 rifles. 
5th Burma Battalion. ; : . 300 rifles. 
6th Burma Battalion. : ‘ . 450 rifles. 
39th Garhwal Rifles. ; ; . 175 rifles. 
21st Madras Pioneers . : : . 550 rifles. 
28th Madras Infantry . . 175 rifles. 
Queen’s Own Sappers and Miners . . 100 rifles. 


Headquarters of the Ist Burma Rifles arrived at Fort White at the end 
of October and was joined during November by the rest of the Regiment. 
Advantage was taken of the non-monsoon period to send out a number 
of small columns, first against the Siyin tribe and then against the Nwengals, 
and the Ist Burma Rifles played a leading part in these operations. One 
of these columns, under Captain Presgrave and consisting of 70 rifles of 
the Regiment and 75 rifles of the 39th Garhwal Rifles, left Fort White 
on 3rd November for the villages of Dimlo and Shwimpi, which were 
evacuated and burned by the Chins on the approach of the column. When 
the column was retiring, however, the Chins followed up, in the usual 
manner of primitive warriors, and there were several ambushes, in one of 
which the Subadar-Major of the Regiment, Abhiman Sing Gurung, was 
severely wounded. On 10th November a small column under Lieutenant 
Henegan captured and destroyed the village of Tannwe, and on 14th 
November a column under Captain Presgrave went to Pimpi and on the 
20th yet another, commanded by Captain Caulfield, proceeded to Montok. 
(It is to be noted that these operations were carried out over country 
which was familiar ground to the Battalions of the Regiment in the Burma 
campaign against the Japanese fifty years later; for instance, Dimlo is 
just south of the main road Tiddim-Fort White between Tiddim and 
Kennedy Peak, and Pimpi is six miles north-east of Fort White.) 
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These operations were successful in subduing the Siyins, thereby 
releasing our troops for the much more difficult task of subjugating and 
punishing the Nwengals, who, under the leadership of their chief Twum- 
tong, put up a determined and protracted resistance to the advance of 
civilisation. On Ist January 1893, 200 rifles of the lst Burma Rifles moved 
out with a column 500 strong against the principal Nwengal village of 
Kaptel, west of the Manipur River, and, after considerable difficulty in 
crossing the river, which was then in spate, and some sporadic sniping of 
working parties by the rebel tribesmen, the column reached Kaptel after 
the place had been partly destroyed and abandoned. With Kaptel as a 
base, the operations now resolved themselves into a process of “ mopping 
up,” with small columns going out in all directions, destroying hostile 
villages, rounding up livestock and generally inflicting as much damage 
on the rebels’ resources as possible. 

The elusive tribesmen seldom stood to fight and only on one occasion 
did they man one of their stockades, and this they left as soon as their 
position began to become difficult. At the end of January the greater part 
of the column was withdrawn to Fort White, leaving 250 rifles of the 
Ist Burma Rifles at Kaptel, under command of Captain Caulfield, to 
continue the process of harrying the rebels. 

Throughout the cold weather and up to the end of May 1893, this 
detachment was almost entirely alone in the area west of the Manipur 
River about Kaptel and was continually engaged in traversing the country 
in small columns, escorting civil officers in their visits to and parleys with 
‘rebel villages which were prepared to receive them, and carrying out the 
aggressive government policy of bringing the recalcitrant elements of the 
Nwengal tribe to heel by making their daily lives thoroughly uncomfortable. 
The work was very exacting and imposed no small strain on the troops 
engaged, but the men soon became adept at jungle work, as their descend- 
ants did fifty years later over the same ground, and the back of the Nwengal 
revolt had been broken by the end of May 1893, by which time over 1,500 
guns had been collected, large fines exacted from rebel villages, several 
prominent chiefs—including Twumtong—captured and deported to 
Burma, the remainder of the still recalcitrant elements “ on the run,” and 
a wholesome respect for the British Raj instilled into the minds of the 
inhabitants of the Northern Chin Hills. 

At the end of active operations the lst Burma Rifles, with headquarters 
at Tiddim, remained to garrison the Northern Chin Hills. In the opera- 
tions narrated above the Regiment had suffered casualties of 10 men killed 
and 2 died of wounds, and 13 wounded in addition to the Subadar-Major. 
There were also a number of casualties from sickness. 

During May 1893 the Regiment was re-armed with Martini rifles and 
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it also received two 7-pounder guns at this time, for which it had to train 
gun teams of 2 N.C.O.s and 14 Riflemen. On 7th June 1893 Lieutenant- 
Colonel C. R. Macgregor,* having completed his tenure of command, 
left the Regiment and Captain E. R. J. Presgrave, who had joined in April 
1892, assumed the command, which he held for the next eight years. 

With the advent of the open season of 1893-94 the Regiment was once 
more actively engaged in operations in the Chin Hills, and on 21st December 
three columns, each of 75 rifles, under command of Captain Presgrave, 
moved out once more to the village of Pimpi, where a force of rebel Chins 
had congregated. Once again the Chins refused battle and melted away 
on the approach of the troops, and very small columns carrying everything 
they needed on the man were substituted for the more orthodox forma- 
tions, going after the Chins like game and keeping them constantly on the 
move. The Gurkha skill at this kind of work soon began to bring dividends 
and on six occasions parties of rebels were pounced upon and forced to 
fight or surrender, and by May large numbers of them had been either 
killed, captured, or given up by their harassed friends. 

In addition to the above operations, 150 rifles were employed in a 
column operating in the Nwengal Tract, and 50 rifles acted as escort to 
a party working on the delimitation of the Burma-Manipur boundary, 
before the monsoon season brought an end to active operations. For its 
work in these strenuous duties the Regiment was specially commended by 
the General Officer Commanding, Burma, and special mention was made 
of the work of Lieutenant Sutton whose detachment was continually on 
the move, on short rations, without shelter and with only the barest neces- 
sities, for long periods at a stretch. 

The 1st Burma Rifles remained in the Chin Hills until January 1895, 
when the situation had become sufficiently stabilised to permit the with- 
drawal of regular troops and the assumption of watch and ward by the 
Burma Military Police. 

Thereafter, the Regiment returned to Maymyo, less a detachment of 
150 rifles under Lieutenant Henegan left in the Chin Hills, and another 
detachment under Captain Caulfield acting as escort to the Mekong 
Boundary Commission, which was later retained at Kengtung. 

* When Lieutenant-Colonel C. R. Macgregor, D.S.O., left the Regiment he went as 
Commandant of the 42nd Gurkha Rifle Regiment of Bengal Infantry, now the 6th Gurkha 
Rifles. In 1897 he was selected to command brigades in the Mohmand and Tirah Expedi- 


tions, and rejoined the 42nd in December 1898, having been awarded the C.B. and been 
mentioned in despatches. 

In January 1899 he went to Tezpur on special duty and soon afterwards assumed 
temporary command of the Assam District. On 6th April of the same year he handed 
over command of the 42nd on appointment as Colonel on the Staff and was later promoted 
to Brigadier-General. 

Charles Reginald Macgregor died in London on 29th June 1902. 
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The raison d’étre of the Kengtung detachment was the dispute between 
the British and French Governments over the exact delimitation of the 
frontier between Burma and French Indo-China, the considerable town 
of Kengtung being the obvious place for any garrison required to be 
stationed in reach of the frontier. The dispute was long drawn-out and 
at times threatened to assume serious proportions, as, for instance, in 
April 1895, when the detachment was advanced across the Mekong to 
Monghsin and construction of a fortified post was begun there. In order 
to provide a reserve to this far-flung outpost, it was determined to garrison 
Kengtung on a semi-permanent basis and this duty fell to the Regiment, 
a first detachment of 200 rifles, with Captain Henegan and Lieutenant 
Orman, arriving at Kengtung in May 1895. It was later decided to increase 
the Kengtung garrison and the whole Regiment was moved there during 
the first three months of 1896, and there it stayed for the next two-and-a- 
half years. The climate of the Mekong Valley is notoriously unhealthy 
and the Regiment suffered severely from malaria during its stay 
at Kengtung. It is interesting to note that the Mekong River was 
at last agreed upon as the boundary between Burma and French 
Indo-China. 

At this time the designation of the Regiment was changed and, with 
effect from 3rd May 1895, it became ‘‘ 10th Regiment (lst Burma Gurkha 
Rifles) Madras Infantry.” 

It will be observed that the designation ‘‘ Gurkha” here appears for 
the first time in the Regiment’s title, although it was still officially a unit 
of Madras Infantry and the fact of its localisation in Burma was signified 
by the word “ Burma.” 

Mention has already been made of the inclusion in the establishment 
of the Regiment of two 7-pounder mountain guns when it was in the Chin 
Hills, and it also had at this period a mounted infantry detachment of 
50 men, mounted on the sturdy little Burma pony, which well matched 
the sturdy little Gurkha. The picture of Gurkha Cavalry may evoke a 
smile, but those who were there have left it on record that the men took 
to the work like ducks to water and quickly became excellent horsemen 
and horsemasters and developed into first-class mounted infantry. 


The older Gurkha regiments had long since established their claim 
to permanent stations in the hills. Thus, the Ist were at Dharmsala, the 
2nd at Dehra Dun, the 1/3rd at Almora, the 2/3rd at Lansdowne, the 4th 
at Bakloh, the 5th and 6th at Abbottabad, the 1/8th at Shillong, the 2/8th 
at Lansdowne, and the 9th at Dehra Dun. The 7th were not yet in exist- 
ence. It was, therefore, in accordance with the established custom to 
allot a permanent station to the newest acquisition to the Gurkha Brigade 
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and, in November 1897, the welcome news was received that Maymyo 
was to be the permanent station of the Regiment. 

The relevant authority was Quartermaster-General in India Memo- 
randum No. 5867A, dated 17th November 1897, which read as follows :— 


“ Maymyo will in future be occupied by a battalion, being allotted to 
the 10th (Ist Burma Gurkha Rifles) Madras Infantry as its permanent 
cantonment.” 


These permanent stations for Gurkha regiments were a matter of the 
very greatest importance in those days, and the whole Gurkha Brigade 
owed a deep debt of gratitude to the 2nd for the manner in which they 
successfully defended this principle whenever it was attacked, which 
happened every decade or so when some Staff Officer presumed to think 
that Gurkhas should be treated like the rest of the Indian Army! The 
privilege had its origin with the raising of the first three Gurkha regiments 
during the close of the first phase of the Nepalese War, 1814-15, when 
numbers of disbanded Gurkha soldiers came over to the British side and 
were formed into Nepalese Irregular Corps which became the Ist, 2nd 
and 3rd Goorkha Rifles respectively. Raised in Malaun, near Sabathu, 
and Nahan, in Sirmoor, respectively, the 1st and 2nd early settled down 
in Dharmsala and Dehra Dun, while the 3rd were from the first at Almora. 
Gurkhas entering the British service found themselves strangers in a 
strange land and it was not only their wish, but also highly desirable, with 
a view to maintaining their contentment and efficiency, that they should 
have a permanent home, where they could leave their families in safety 
when the regiment was sent on service. Tacitly acknowledged for many 
years, this privilege was not officially recognised until 1864, when the 
famous ‘‘ Charter’ giving the three senior regiments their permanent 
homes was promulgated by the Government of India. 

It had, however, been operative from the beginning, so that each 
Gurkha regiment had its own station where it dug itself in, metaphorically 
speaking, and where it established its own “ home ” with its own traditions 
and peculiarities, aloof from the rest of the army. Naturally enough, 
Gurkha villages sprang up around the cantonments and a considerable 
number of men settled down in them when they left the service, happy 
to keep in touch with their old regiment. This happened at Maymyo, as 
elsewhere, and flourishing Gurkha colonies existed, and possibly still exist, 
at Barbotia and Sinlan, in close proximity to the regimental lines. 

This system had an important bearing on morale and esprit de corps 
and did much to foster the feeling of superiority which every officer and 
man in a Gurkha regiment felt. This is not said in any boastful spirit. 
It is a fact which was well recognised, and its value undoubtedly had a good 
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deal to do with the acquiescence of superior authority in the arrangement 
over a period of many years. 

The result, together with the reputation which every Gurkha regiment 
earned for itself whenever it was on active service, was to make the Gurkha 
Brigade a corps d’élite which attracted the best type of British officer, and 
the British officers of Gurkha regiments in those days succeeded in making 
their corps into little patriarchal communities unique in military history. 
“The world forgetting—by the world forgot’ was sometimes said of 
them, but no enemy ever forgot them when the time for fighting came. 

When the Regiment first went there, Maymyo was nothing more than 
a small and quite unimportant Shan village, but it was situated in the 
rolling uplands east of the Irrawaddy valley and was at a sufficient elevation 
to give it a temperate and healthy climate and it had the advantage of 
being in easy reach of Mandalay, so that it in time became the summer 
capital of Burma where the Lieutenant-Governor (as he was in those days) 
passed the hot weather. 

At first the Regiment was in canvas on the rising ground which was 
later occupied by the Commanding Officer’s and Second-in-Command’s 
houses of the Stedman Lines, near a small lake which provided the only 
available water supply at that time, but when it was decided to make it a 
permanent station old wooden barracks were brought from the abandoned 
cantonment at Mingyan and re-erected to house the Regiment. These 
barracks were of the type then found all over Burma—long buildings 
made of wood, similar in design to the long communal houses of the 
Shans, and standing high off the ground on piles. The space underneath 
was very useful for training during the rains. 

_ The lines so formed were named the ‘‘ Stedman Lines ” after Brigadier- 
General E. Stedman, C.B., the first Inspector-General of the Burma 
Military Police, and they occupied the best site in Maymyo. 

After its return from Kengtung and three months of the cold weather 
of 1898-99 at Mandalay for training with the rest of the Mandalay Brigade, 
and field firing, the Regiment settled down in Maymyo, and its first job 
was to clear the jungle in and around the station to prepare the way for 
development and to improve the amenities. So highly was Maymyo 
thought of that it soon became a prosperous and popular station, with the 
summer headquarters of the Burma Government and a permanent garrison 
of a British infantry battalion and an Indian mountain battery, in addition 
to the 10th. As it developed, it became an unusually attractive place. 
Well provided with an excellent polo ground, race course, golf course, and 
football and hockey grounds, as well as many miles of lovely “ rides ” cut 
through the jungle, for the construction of which the Regiment was mainly 
responsible, Maymyo provided facilities for sport and recreation in a 
degree rarely to be met with in the East. Some of the best small-game 
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shooting in the world could be had within reasonable distance and the 
climate was good all the year round. 

It is no wonder that those who were fortunate enough to serve with 
the Regiment in Maymyo, in those halcyon days before the world went 
mad, look back to it with grateful memories. The Regiment, by reason 
of its established position, played a leading part in the life of the station 
and to most people ‘‘ Maymyo ” and “‘ The Tenth ” went together. 

As time went on, the Stedman Lines were further increased and 
improved and extra accommodation for the men’s families was provided 
in “‘ kuccha” married lines to the west of the barracks, but the British 
officers’ quarters and the Mess were always the worst feature of the lines. 
The rebuilding of them was endlessly discussed, but official help was with- 
held and it was not until 1914 that plans for a suitable Mess were at last 
prepared. ‘The war and the subsequent delocalisation of the Regiment 
prevented realisation of the project. 

Another plan which was held up by the 1914-18 War was the Regimental 
Memorial in All Saints Church, Maymyo. The originator and moving 
spirit of both projects was Lieutenant-Colonel H. W. R. Senior (later 
C.I.E., D.S.O.), who had plans drawn up for a memorial to British officers 
of the Regiment who had served in Maymyo, in the form of a marble pave- 
ment to the sanctuary and wood-carved plaques on the walls bearing the 
names. It is good to be able to record, however, that this plan did come to 
fruition, and the memorial was duly installed and dedicated after the war. 

It was originally intended to commemorate the names of those officers 
who had served in Maymyo, but later the intention was to make it a mem- 
orial to all officers who had served in the Regiment and the matter of its 
being brought up to date was under discussion when the Second World 
War supervened. In the course of that struggle Maymyo was in enemy 
hands and the Japanese desecrated and partially destroyed All Saints 
Church, removing or breaking up all the monuments, including our 
memorial. Having found “treasure”? in the garrison church in the 
British infantry lines, the Japanese instituted a treasure-hunt in All Saints, 
pulling up the marble slabs in the sanctuary. 

Nevertheless, after the liberation it was found that the plaques were 
more or less intact and that the inscription on the steps of the sanctuary, 
although defaced, was still decipherable. 

The original inscription read as follows :— 


TO THE GLORY OF GOD 
AND IN MEMORY OF THE OFFICERS OF THE 10TH REGIMENT GURKHA RIFLES— 
FORMERLY JST BURMA RIFLES 
THIS SANCTUARY HAS BEEN PAVED BY THEIR BROTHER OFFICERS, 
RELATIVES AND FRIENDS 
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The removal of the remnants of the memorial to England has been 
considered but this has been decided against because of the expense, the 
fact that All Saints is still in use as a church, and the absence of a suitable 
place for it in the United Kingdom. 

No mention of Maymyo would be complete without drawing special 
attention to the fact that it was there that the Regiment first came into 
contact with The Royal Scots (The Royal Regiment). The association 
between the two regiments started in 1895, when the 2nd Battalion The 
Royal Scots, commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel W. Drury Shaw,* were 
moved from Belgaum to Mandalay. They remained in Mandalay until 
February 1899, when they moved to Poona, and there was a detachment 
in Maymyo during 1897 and 1898. 

The 10th were at that time building up a Pipe Band and, soon after the 
Royal Scots arrived in Mandalay, some of our embryo pipers were sent 
down to them for training. And so began the happy comradeship which 
reached its proud consummation in the official affiliation of the two 
regiments and the honour accorded to the 10th by His Majesty King 
George VI. of assuming the title of “ Princess Mary’s Own.” 

Until it returned, for a space, to the Kengtung area in January 1903, 
the Regiment remained in uneventful occupation of the Stedman Lines 
in Maymyo, and in 1900 the organisation of the infantry of the Indian 
Army was changed, the wings giving place to the double-company system. 
This meant an increase in the establishment of British officers.t 

In 1901 the Regiment received the designation “‘ 10th Gurkha Rifles,” 
thus becoming a regular unit of the Gurkha line and dropping from its 
title all mention of its connection with Burma and with the Madras Army. 
Quite fortuitously the number ‘‘ 10” made it the junior regiment of the 
Gurkha Brigade. 

On 3rd January 1902 Lieutenant-Colonel E. R. J. Presgrave, D.S.O., 
vacated the command on appointment as Assistant Adjutant-General at 
Bangalore and was succeeded by Major G. N. Caulfield, D.S.O. 

In May of the same year the Regiment received the ‘303 Lee-Enfield 
rifle. 

It was now decided to create more Gurkha regiments and the 10th 
was selected to father another battalion. On the mustering out of the old 
8th Madras Infantry, a new regiment, to be known as the 8th Gurkha 
Rifles, was to be raised, and its conditions of service and organisation were 
to be identical with those of the 10th, to which it was to be linked. Accord- 


* This officer’s son is Colonel H. M. Drury Shaw, D.S.O., of the Ist Gurkha Rifles. 

t+ A valuable complement to this history is the handsome set of Army Lists covering 
the whole period of the Regiment’s history up to 1914, presented to the Ist Battalion by 
Lieutentant-Colonel R. H. Mylne, M.C. 
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ingly, the new unit was raised at Thayetmyo by Lieutenant-Colonel Eden 
Vansittart, and four Gurkha officers and 200 men of the 10th went to form 
its nucleus with two British officers, Lieutenants Longhurst and Molony, 
who became Adjutant and Double Company Commander respectively. 

The 8th Gurkha Rifles were transferred to Maymyo on 29th August 
1902, and with effect from 13th February 1903 the 8th and 10th were 
formed into a two-battalion regiment, the 8th becoming the 2nd Battalion 
of the 10th. 

The new 2nd Battalion remained in Maymyo until May 1905, when it 
was moved to Lansdowne, whence it was transferred, on 22nd April 1907, 
to Quetta, where it was split into two battalions and was designated the 
7th Gurkha Rifles. 

The 7th Gurkha Rifles, like its parent the 10th, was composed almost 
entirely of Limbus and Rais from Eastern Nepal, and the time has now 
come to consider in greater detail the material of which the Regiment is 
composed. 


CHAPTER III 
THE MEN 


Havinc been brought up in the Gurkha tradition from boyhood, I cannot 
lay claim to impartiality where any description of the men is concerned. 
Nor is it necessary to do so, for British officers of Gurkha regiments in the 
old Indian Army were never expected to speak of their men in temperate 
terms ! Indeed, they seldom did, for to serve with the Gurkha soldier 
under the British Crown was, and is, a rare privilege which nobody who 
has shared it can ever forget. 

The Gurkha regiments were and are recruited in Nepal, and although 
“* Nepal,” in a strict sense ought to be applied only to that part of the country 
in the vicinity of Katmandu, the capital, it has for long been given to the 
whole territory of the King of Nepal. Similarly, the term “‘ Gurkha ” 
should, strictly speaking, be applied only to those Nepalese whose ancestors 
inhabited the country of Gurkha—the district situated in the north-eastern 
part of the basin of the Gandak River, the chief town of which is called 
Gurkha and is some 55 miles to the west of Katmandu—but, here again 
the word has for long been applied by common consent to all the fighting 
classes of Nepal. Thus, the men of Eastern Nepal, principal among 
whom are the Limbus and Rais, who comprise the overwhelming majority 
of the personnel of the 10th and 7th, are classed as Gurkhas together with 
the men of Western and Central Nepal, the Thakurs, Khas, Magars and 
Gurungs recruited by the other regiments. 

This was not always so. Indeed, until the 10th started to recruit 
exclusively from Eastern Nepal, Limbus and Rais, who in former days 
served in considerable numbers in all the older Gurkha regiments, suffered 
under certain disabilities because of their indifference to the stricter 
obligations of orthodox Hinduism, and the bullying which they got gave 
Tise to a reputation for quarrelsomeness. Nevertheless, they always 
distinguished themselves in war, and the Nepalese, who had one entirely 
Limbu regiment in their army—the Bhairanath—referred to them as “‘ the 
bravest of the brave,” a title which they have triumphantly vindicated in 
every war in which they have fought under the British Crown. 

Their customs, habits and appearance are almost identical with those 
of the Magars and Gurungs and the old distinction has long been 
forgotten. 
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The territory of Nepal is divided into three great geographical divisions 
by four very lofty and massive ridges which are thrown off from the 
tremendous peaks of Nanda Devi (25,700 feet), Dhaolagiri (26,825 feet), 
Gosainthan (26,305 feet) and Kangchenjunga* (28,155 feet), and which run 
parallel to each other nearly due south towards the plains of India. Walled 
in on the east and west by these great ridges, on the north by the eternal 
snow ramparts of the Himalayas and on the south by the comparatively 
low chain of sandstone hills before the plains are reached, these divisions 
form large mountain basins sloping towards the south and each derives its 
name from the principal river by which it is drained. Thus, from west 
to east, they are the basin of the Karnali, or Gogra, the basin of the Gandak, 
and the basin of the Kosi. We are principally concerned with the last— 
the region watered by the Kosi River and its tributaries—for it is from 
this region that the men of the 10th Princess Mary’s Own Gurkha Rifles 
are recruited. 

The whole of the basin is drained by seven rivers which unite in one 
large river which is called the Kosi. These all rise in the neighbourhood 
of the snows and run parallel to one another until they gradually converge 
to form the main river, and their names from west to east are: Milamchi, 
Sun Kosi, Tamba Kosi, Likkhu, Dudh Kosi, Arun, and Tambar; names 
which constantly crop up in any sustained conversation with one of the 
Gurkha ranks. By far the biggest of these is the Arun. “ Limbuana ”— 
the land of the Limbus—lies on the eastern bank of the Arun and extends 
as far as the boundary of Sikkim, and the country of the Rais lies on the 
western bank and extends to the Dudh Kosi. Most of the Sunwars come 
from the higher valleys to the north and west of the Rai country between 
the Dudh Kosi and the Sun Kosi. However, Limbus and Rais have 
intermingled to such an extent for many generations that it is difficult to 
give a hard and fast boundary between them. 

They are both usually classified under the Kiranti group, which con- 
sists of the following :— 


Khambus, also called Jimdars or Rais. 
Yakkas, also called Jimdars or Rais. 
Yakthumbas, also called Limbus, Subahs and Das Limbus. 


As indicated above, the Limbus inhabit, roughly speaking, the easternmost 
portion of Nepal, and the Khambus and Yakkas the country between the 
Limbus and the Nepal valley. 

Both show a more marked Mongolian strain than Magars and Gurungs 
and there is little doubt that the main stream of the Kiranti nation came 
down from the north. Sarat Chandra Das, the great Bengali explorer 

* This is the official spelling adopted by the Royal Geographical Society, 
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and geographer of the nineteenth century, has this to relate of their 
traditional origin :— 


“ The valley of Yangma in ancient times was not inhabited. Once upon 
a time a cowherd of Tashi Rabka, in Tibet, lost one of his yaks, which, 
grazing in towards the Kangla Chen Pass, entered the Yangma valley. 
Here the cowherd, having followed the tracks, found his hairy charge lying 
on a rock with a full stomach. In the morning he again missed his yak 
and proceeding farther down into the interior, met it at a place called 
Shophug, grazing in a rich pasture land. Here, being charmed with the 
luxuriance of the pasture as compared with his bleak and barren country, 
he sowed a few grains of barley which he had obtained from a certain 
priest as a blessing. 

On his return to his village in Tibet he gave a good account of this place 
to his fellow ‘ dokpas’ (cowherds), but nobody would believe him, nor 
would anyone undertake to visit his discovery on account of its position 
beyond the snows. The cowherd, however, went with his wife to the 
Yangma valley to tend his flock. To their surprise they found the barley 
well grown. On his return he showed the barley ears to his friends, who 
were now induced to emigrate to the new land to grow corn. Thus was 
the village of Yangma first inhabited. It is indeed a purely Tibetan 
settlement, as the houses testify.” 


In remote times, the Kirants seem to have been of some importance 
as an independent nation and to have made extensive conquests down into 
the plains, and Father Guiseppe, the Italian missionary, spoke, in 1769, 
of the Kiranti country as an independent State, and it is interesting to recall 
—to go back still further—that Arrian* mentions the Kirhoedi of Nepal 
and Bhot (Tibet). 

It was not until 1769 that Prithwi Narain Sahi, the great founder of the 
present Gurkha dynasty, completed the conquest of the Nepal valley from 
the Newars, established Katmandu as his capital and consolidated his 
power, and it was during the reign of his grandson, Ranbahadur Sahi, 
that the whole of the Kiranti country was finally brought under the Gurkha 
Raj. The date is given as about 1787. 

When first the Khambus and Yakkas, and then the Yakthumbas 
(Limbus) were conquered by the Gurkhas, the most influential chieftains 
amongst them were granted commissions sealed with the red seal (Lal- 
mohar) conferring upon them feudal rights over certain districts. At the 
same time, the Khambus and Yakkas were given the honorific title of 
“Rai” and the Yakthumbas (Limbus) that of “ Subah.”’ Both titles 


* Flavius Arrianus, the second-century A.D. Graeco-Roman soldier and historian who 


wrote an account of India from earlier sources and is best known by his history of 
Alexander the Great. 
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mean practically the same thing, namely chief or, to use a European 
analogy, baron. These titles were at first hereditary to the family of the 
original recipient but in course of time they have, albeit incorrectly, been 
generally appropriated, so that nowadays nearly every Yakka or Khambu 
will call himself “‘ Rai”? and nearly every Limbu calls himself ‘ Subah.” 
Since the conquest, the observance of the Hindu religion officially 
prevails. The word “ officially ” is used advisedly, for the religion of the 
inhabitants of Eastern Nepal may be described as a convenient mixture of 
Hinduism, Buddhism and Animism, the recognised practitioners of each 
being used more or less impartially. Thus, a Brahmin may be called in 
for a birth, marriage, or other ceremony, but if one is not available a Lama 
will do, and if neither is to be had it will not matter very much. Among 
the Limbus men called “ Phedangmas ” are extensively used as astrologers 
and soothsayers, and among the Rais the “‘ Home ”’ fulfil the same function.* 
The Limbus and Rais are still in a state of transition and the degree of 
sophistication in the present Gurkha rank is in marked contrast with that 
which prevailed even just before the Second World War. 
The “ wilder” the recruit the better, was the general rule, and still is, 
and every effort is made to get the lads from the more remote districts. 
The real hill country, that is to say the region extending from the 
northern edge of the Dhuns to an elevation of about 10,000 feet, is where 
the majority of the men recruited for the Regiment come from, and the 
most populous valleys are those at an elevation between about 4,000 and 
8,000 feet, but cultivation is carried on, albeit to a steadily diminishing 
degree, in the alpine region beyond, up to about 13,000 feet, and some 
grazing even higher in summer. The hardy mountaineers of these regions 
are peasants in the truest sense of the word and are either shepherds or 
cultivators of small holdings, and are intensely tribal in their outlook and 
social organisation. In fact, allowing for obvious differences, they have 
many of the characteristics of the Highlander of Scotland as he used to be. 
The Gurkha from the more remote districts, were he able to express 
himself in poetry, might well sing with the Psalmist, “I will lift up mine 
eyes unto the hills, from whence cometh my help,” for he derives his many 
virtues from the inspiring and breathtakingly lovely land which is his 
home. This is particularly true of Eastern Nepal and its valleys of the 
Tambar, the Arun, and the Dudh Kosi, leading up to the eternal snows 
and the tremendous massifs of Kangchenjunga, Makalu and Everest, and 
nobody who has seen this country or has looked at the wonderful photo- 
graphs taken by the last Everest expedition on the way to the assault on 
the great mountain, can fail to appreciate the influence of environment on 


* The Phedangma and Home are in effect tribal priests of the Limbus and Rais for 
the higher grades of spirits and officiate at marriages and funerals. 
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character. The awe-inspiring grandeur of his mountains, the beauty of 
his valleys, the laughing waters of his rivers, and the exhilarating quality 
of the pure air he breathes, have begotten in the man from Eastern Nepal 
those attributes of steadfast courage and endurance, loyalty, adaptability, 
frankness, and gay humour which make him so lovable a person and so 
superb a soldier. 

As far as the 7th and 10th are concerned, the overwhelming majority 
of the men are Limbus and Rais, in about equal proportions, then, a long 
way behind, come the Sunwars and those classified as “‘ others.” 

The Limbus are sometimes called Das Limbu, from the ten sub- 
tribes into which they classify themselves, but most authorities now agree 
that the names they give eight out of ten of these tribes are in reality the 
names of districts and not the names of tribes, and that there are many 
tribes, most of which are subdivided into a large number of clans.* 
These districts are the ten original homes of the Limbu nation and their 
names will be recognised by all who have served with Limbus, as they 
continually crop up in conversation. They are :— 


Panchthar . The home of five tribes. 

Chethar . . The home of six tribes. 

Athrai.. . The home of eight tribes. 

Yangrup . . The name of a place. 

Chaobisia . The home of twenty-four tribes. 

Mewa Khola . The name of a river. 

Charkhola . The place of four rivers. 

Maiwa Khola . The name of a river. 

Phedap . . The name of a famous rock and cave. 

Tambarkhola . The name of the easternmost of the great rivers of 


Eastern Nepal. 


A Limbu, if asked in Limbu-khura what his nationality is, will 
instinctively answer ‘‘ Yakthumba ” and, when further interrogated, will 
give his swang (tribe), his clan (thar) and the district he comes from. 
Very often a Limbu’s name ends in “‘ Hang,” and this is an honorific title 
descended from the chieftains, or barons, of the ten original Limbu tribes. 
It simply meant chief or leader. Another title freely used is ‘‘ Subah,” 
which also means chief and has the same honorific significance as “‘ Rai,” 
the name by which we now know the other main class in the Regiment. 

The origin of names is a fascinating study in every country, and the 
names of many of the Limbu clans, and this applies to the whole of the 
Kiranti group, have their origin in some personal peculiarity of the founder 
which has stuck in the form of a nickname to his posterity. Thus, there 


* Very large numbers of these have been recorded by Recruiting Officers through the 
years and there are, in fact, over sixty established Limbu tribes, 
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is a Limbu clan called the Topetlagu, because its founder was fond of 
wearing a red rhododendron flower—Topetlagu in Limbu-khura; and 
his brother was much addicted to a fruit called Yambhota, so his descend- 
ants became the Yambhota clan. Other instances of this are Tegim, the 
wicker-worker, Menyangbo, the unsuccessful one, and Libang, the archer. 

Unfortunately, lack of space will not allow us to wander far down the 
alluring byways of Kiranti folklore and custom, which are in themselves 
a fascinating field of study strongly to be recommended to all officers of 
the Regiment. Indeed, it must be said that this important branch of 
anthropology has been sadly neglected by past generations of those who, 
by lifelong service in Gurkha regiments, had unique opportunities for 
recording the countless stories, songs, anecdotes, legends and customs of 
the men which go to make up their folklore and which form just the kind 
of material required by the professional anthropologist, and which could 
otherwise only be accumulated at great expense of both time and money. 

It is devoutly to be hoped that this will receive attention before it is 
too late. In this swiftly moving age these things are fast dying and fading 
from memory, but there is still time to record much that would be of 
value to posterity. 

Is it too much to hope that Commanding Officers of those Gurkha 
regiments that survive in the Queen’s service will give this their special 
attention and take steps to institute systematic research and recording of 
this material ? Any who did so would have the gratitude of future 
generations. 

To return from this digression, the writer cannot forbear to quote a 
charming description of Limbu courtship as recorded by Sarat Chandra Das: 


“When marriage is contemplated, the parties, very commonly without 
the knowledge of their parents, meet together in some place of common 
resort or in some market, should there exist any, in order to sing witty songs, 
in which test alone the male is required to excel his fair rival. 

If the candidate is beaten in the contest by the maiden whose hand he 
covets, he at once runs away from the scene, being ashamed of his defeat ; 
but if, on the other hand, he wins, he seizes her hand and leads her triumph- 
antly to his home without further ceremony, a female companion generally 
accompanying her. If the candidate had previously won the maiden’s 
attachment by any means whatsoever, the places to meet being some 
fountain or rill where the maiden goes to draw water, and thereby had 
opportunities of discovering her efficiency in the art of singing, he pays 
a bribe of a couple of rupees, or its equivalent in kind, to the maiden’s 
companion to declare him the winner in the singing competition.” 


In Limbuana and in London, all’s fair in love ! 
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Although this is by no means the universal method of courtship, the 
Limbus, and Gurkhas generally, have much greater liberty of choice in 
this matter than the average Indian, for instance, and the relationship 
between the sexes is much more equal than that which usually obtains 
in Hindu and Mohammedan countries, and the Gurkha lady very frequently 
rules the roost. She has considerable freedom and is in consequence far 
less shy and affected than her Indian sister and makes a very good wife 
who looks after her husband well. The men are, in return, usually affec- 
tionate and considerate husbands and fathers. Indeed the strong domestic 
virtues of Gurkhas have always been recognised by the greatly augmented 
family establishments of the Gurkha regiments. Most of us have memories 
of the domestic problems which occur in all regiments, and the writer 
cherishes the recollection of a young Rifleman under his command who 
fought for the lady of his choice against the might and majesty of a Pan- 
chayat of Gurkha officers, assembled in solemn conclave, and won ! 

The name has gone but the picture of the stubborn young face and 
the tilt of the Kilmarnock cap on the small bullet head remains etched 
on the memory. 

The national dress of Gurkhas of the peasant classes, such as we enlist, 
consists basically of the following: a loin-cloth (langoti), similar to that 
worn by the natives of India; a thin sleeveless waistcoat ; a blanket or 
sheet which is tied in much the same manner as the Highlander of Scotland 
ties his plaid, leaving the arms free and the legs exposed from halfway 
down the thigh. This shows off the Gurkha’s sturdy limbs to advantage. 
On his head the Gurkha wears a black or white round cap, high on one 
side and low on the other, but nowadays this sometimes gives place to the 
white “‘ Gandhi” cap of India. The traditional shoe is square-toed, rather 
heavily built, and made of good brown leather. A variation of this attire 
is the chaubandi, a sort of double-breasted frock-coat, which is rather long 
in the skirt and is usually worn with tight-fitting jodhpurs. (Examples of 
dress may be seen in the accompanying photographs.) There are, of course, 
many departures from the traditional styles, and many articles of Western 
dress may be seen, such as shirts, shorts, boots and coats, brought back 
by serving soldiers from India and Malaya. 

However, whatever his dress, the Gurkha will never be without his 
kukri, which is usually worn thrust into a cummerband round his waist. 

Marriage customs of the Limbus and Rais are almost identical and 
the actual ceremony is usually carried out by a Phedangma or Bijua, and 
begins with the mantra, “‘ according to the commands handed down from 
ancient time, and the doings of the patriarchs, we bind our son and daughter 
in marriage this day.” After the sacrifice of a cock and a hen, omens are 
drawn from the blood and the bridegroom marks the bride’s brow with 
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vermilion paint, crying the while, ‘“‘ Henceforth from this day, maiden, 
thou art my wife!” Then follow feasting and drinking and general 
jollification. This is a very brief description of the essential features of 
what is sometimes a rather complicated and protracted ceremony. 

Formerly an erring wife was imprisoned for life and the injured husband 
was expected to cut down the adulterer with a kukri the first time he met 
him. Later, it was enacted that, after guilt had been proved, the seducer 
was given the chance of running the gauntlet, being given a few yards 
start of the husband armed with a kukri. It is said that he seldom escaped 
and was usually tripped up by a bystander before he had gone very far. 
Nowadays, the death sentence is almost never exacted for adultery. 

Gurkha children are the jolliest little creatures imaginable and are a 
familiar and pleasant feature of the regimental lines. Some of them, quite 
naturally, enlist and those of the first generation resident outside Nepal 
make excellent soldiers. 

The Regiment’s most outstanding “ Line boy ” was that great gentle- 
man the late Honorary Major Kajiman Lama, Sirdar Bahadur, I.D.S.M., 
who was the son of a Havildar in the Ist Battalion at Maymyo, enlisted 
in the band and then became a signaller and eventually Subadar-Major. 

When a Limbu or Rai dies he is usually buried, but practice varies 
considerably and both burial and cremation are used. The rites invariably 
include a short ceremony, both to help the dead man in the next world 
and to prevent him from coming back to trouble the living, which leads 
one to the reflection that, like all primitive people, the “ wild ” Gurkha 
is intensely superstitious. Belief in ghosts and the presence of spirits in 
everything around him makes him very often an animist, acknowledging 
that it is just as well to propitiate the shadowy powers of darkness, but he 
does not take this any more seriously than he takes orthodox Hinduism. 
It occasionally grips him, however, and one or two survive who will 
remember an extraordinary occasion in Mesopotamia when the Ist Battalion 
suddenly fell prey for a few hectic minutes one night to a mass hysteria 
which had no understandable origin. 

We have touched on the habitat and tribal organisation of the Limbus 
and it is only necessary to say that the subdivisions and ramifications of the 
Rai tribes and clans are even more complicated than those of the Limbus. 
As we have seen, the Rai country extends from the west bank of the Arun 
River nearly to the valley of Nepal, and there is a tradition that they once 
ruled the valley. The two peoples—Yakkas and Khambus—whom we 
now call Rais, have become so closely interrelated as to be virtually indivis- 
ible and their habits and customs are practically identical with those of 
the Limbus, both races acknowledging complete equality with each other. 
Their mythical origins are the same and it would appear to be only a matter 
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of time before the Limbus and Rais forget the few differences which still 
exist between them. One point to note, however, is that there is a single 
Limbu language—Limbu-khura—whereas there is a bewildering variety 
of Rai dialects, which vary from valley to valley and sometimes from village 
to village. All Gurkhas in our service, of course, speak Khas-kura, the 
lingua franca of Nepal, which is displacing the local dialects as sophistica- 
tion spreads.* The writer remembers a boy being brought in to the 2nd 
Battalion at Takdah before the First World War who was incapable of carry- 
ing on a coherent conversation with anybody in the Battalion until a man 
from the next valley to his was found. They were both Rais. 

Sunwars or Sunpars—so-called because they live on both banks of the 
Sun Kosi—have always formed an important and all too small element of 
the composition of the Regiment. They are fine men who make excellent 
soldiers and the record of honours and awards shows that they more than 
hold their own with the rest. 

Ethnologically they are probably nearer to the Magars and Gurungs 
than to the Kiranti group and their traditions speak of their having originally 
come down from Tibet by various routes. As stated above, they inhabit 
both banks of the Sun Kosi, but they are fairly widely distributed and may 
be said, roughly, to occupy the country lying to the north of the Nepal 
valley between the Gurungs on the west and the Rais on the east. The 
northern part of the Sunwar country merges into the eternal snows of the 
high Himalaya. Tradition says that when they reached the Sun Kosi 
they were in three tribes, named Jetha, Maila and Khancha—the eldest 
brother, second brother and youngest brother, respectively. The Jetha 
tribe eventually subdivided into ten tribes which are now known as the 
Das Thare ; the Maila tribe split into twelve tribes now called the Barah 
Thare ; and the Khancha tribe is said to have moved off to the south-east 
where they became so mixed up with the Rais as to be now indistinguish- 
able from them. 

When the Sunwars were conquered by the Gurkhas, a little earlier 
than the Limbus and Rais, their chieftains were given the title of ‘ Mukia,” 
which has exactly the same significance as ‘‘ Rai”’ and ‘‘ Subah.” 

With a few minor exceptions, the habits and customs of the Sunwars 
are similar to those of the Limbus and Rais. 

Apart from a few Magars and Gurungs and men of other Western 
Nepal classes, the other main classification in the Regiment is the Lamas, 
or Tamangs, more properly Murmis, although this last name is not often 
used in the army except by purists. The Lamas or Murmis proper are 
divided into two main ‘“‘ Thamangs ”’ or classes—the Barathamang and the 


* In the old Indian Army they had to learn Urdu as well. In our regiments this is 
fortunately not now necessary. On the whole, Gurkhas are poor linguists. 
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Atharajat—both with the generic national name of Murmi, Lama or 
Thamang. Interrogation of a Lama recruit would go like this :— 


What is your name ? Balbir. 

What nationality are you ? Murmi, Lama or Thamang. 
What Thamang ? Barathamang or Atharajat. 
What Barathamang ? Name of tribe. 


There are a large number of Barathamang tribes but only three of the 
Atharajat. 

Most Murmis (Lamas) show a very marked Mongolian strain, and it is 
probable that they were originally a pure Tibetan tribe which wandered 
over the passes into the Nepal valley in remote times, and tradition has 
it that, as they were conquered by other races, they were set to hard and 
menial tasks and drifted eastwards in search of greater freedom. In 
course of time they have mingled with other communities and lost some 
of their original physical characteristics. 

Lamas are to be found fairly widely distributed over Eastern Nepal, 
but at one time most of those recruited came from the northern part of the 
Sunwar country. The classification “‘ Lama ” has been widened to include 
some types not officially recruited, such as Sherpas, Bhutias and Sikkhimese, 
and the writer remembers a Havildar in the 2nd Battalion in about 1912 
who, when pressed, admitted to being a pure-bred Tibetan but called 
himself “‘ Lama.” 

A word about recruiting. The main Eastern Nepal Recruiting Depot 
was at Ghum, Darjeeling, only about ten miles from the frontier, and the 
ground was divided into the following Tehsils or Districts, the names of 
which are so familiar to all of us but which none of us were allowed to 
visit :— 

No. 1 East, No. 2 East, No. 3 East (Okhaldunga), No. 4 East (Bhojpur) 
Dhankuta and Ilam. 


The system of recruiting was, of course, that each battalion sent its own 
recruiting party to the Depot and from there the parties were sent into 
Eastern Nepal. 

The recruiters were on their own and therefore careful selection was 
essential. The usual practice was for the recruiter to go first to his own 
home and then to work round the neighbouring country picking up likely 
lads. The many fairs and local gatherings which take place from time to 
time were fruitful grounds for yielding recruits as they would attract people 
from the more remote valleys which were hard to visit. Distances from 
Darjeeling to some of the main Eastern Nepal recruiting areas are interesting 
to note; they are given in days’ marches, and it must be borne in mind 
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that there are no roads and that in the rains most of the rivers are impossible 
to cross :— 


No. 1 East 22 to 26 days. No. 4 East 10 to 14 days. 


No. 2 East 18 to 22 days. Dhankuta 7 to 14 days. 
No. 3 East 14 to 18 days. Ilam 2to 5 days. 


The recruiter was responsible for the welfare and safe delivery of his recruits 
and each lad was examined at the Depot and if accepted was fitted out with 
clothing and sent off in a party to his future battalion. Of course, family 
connections were very important and it was normal for generation to 
follow generation in the Regiment. Conditions governing recruiting 
have changed very considerably since the transfer of power in India 
and the writer is not competent to discuss details of the present-day 
system, but as long as recruiting is allowed to go on the main principles 
must obtain.* 

A rather interesting statistic is the 1913 Nepalese official census which 
showed the number of Limbu and Rai males between the ages of 16 and 
50 as 61,496 and of Sunwars as 5,074, which gives some idea of the limited 
numbers we have to draw upon. 

In periods of prolonged stress in the past the demand has exceeded the 
supply and all available sources of recruitment have had to be tapped. 
Thus, in both World Wars the Regiment has taken considerable numbers 
of recruits from areas such as Sikkhim and the Darjeeling Hills where 
peacetime recruiting was not normally permitted, and during the First 
World War we had a large number of volunteers from the Assam and 
Burma Military Police. 

When he arrives in the Regiment the recruit usually settles down quite 
happily and takes to the job of learning to become a soldier with the zest 
of a member of a fighting race; but sometimes the “‘ new boy ” is afflicted 
with a severe bout of homesickness and may even try to run away. Sympa- 
thetic understanding will usually cure him in a short time, just like the 
small boy at a new school. The Gurkha recruit, in ninety-nine cases out 


* In 1952 the British Government was asked by India to close the Recruiting Depots 
for British Gurkhas on Indian soil as soon as new sites for depots within Nepalese territory 
had been selected. Colonel C. C. Graham, D.S.O., O.B.E., of the 10th was selected for 
the duty of carrying out the reconnaisance for the new sites and a site was finally recom- 
mended near Dharan Bazaar, on Nepalese territory beyond the railhead at Jogbani. This 
recommendation has been accepted and the site has been approved by the Nepal Govern- 
ment. One of its advantages is a good airfield and it may be expected that it will become 
normal practice for recruits to be flown direct from the Depot to Malaya without setting 
foot on Indian territory. 

(‘ The Regimental Journal’ for December 1954 contains a précis of an article by 

Colonel Graham from which the above note has been taken.) 
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of a hundred, enjoys his new life and works hard to take his place in the 
ranks as soon as possible, and it has always been a delightful commonplace 
in the lines of any Gurkha regiment to see recruits solemnly drilling 
themselves in odd corners at any off-parade hour of the day. As a young 
and dejected-looking National Serviceman was heard to say, as he watched 
the Brigade of Gurkhas Coronation Contingent parading for inspection 
before embarking at Southampton to return to Malaya: “ The little 
b——s look as though they liked it!” And so they do, for the Gurkha 
has tremendous pride in his profession as a soldier. 

He has so many of the qualities which we admire. He is loyal, brave, 
capable of withstanding great fatigue and extremes of heat and cold, 
frank, independent, truthful and self-reliant, and at the same time very 
amenable to discipline when led by those he trusts. Unlike many Orientals 
he has a delightful sense of humour which revels in the ridiculous. He 
is more Irish than the Irish (whom he closely resembles in many character- 
istics) in his love of a “‘ scrap,” and many of us well know the gleam which 
comes into his eyes when a fight is near. 

If he has a fault (which few of us will be willing to admit !) it is a hasty 
temper, which sometimes leads him into trouble, but his anger goes as 
quickly as it comes and he seldom bears a grudge. His physical endurance 
is phenomenal, and he is amazingly adaptable to circumstances, as has 
been demonstrated on innumerable occasions. He was magnificent in the 
mud and slush of Flanders and in the heat and dust of the desert, and he 
was incomparable among the hills of the North-West Frontier of India, 
but he perhaps reached his greatest glory in the jungles of Burma against 
the Japanese, where he found himself in a physical environment which 
exactly suited his temperament and evoked all his ancestral skills. There 
he was at his superb best. 

Nor was it only in battle that the Gurkha showed his courage, loyalty, 
devotion to duty and pride during the last war. His deportment while a 
prisoner of war was in nearly every case beyond reproach, and an officer 
who was in a Japanese prisoner-of-war camp in Singapore has told me of 
an incident which must be recorded. On one occasion, a column of 
prisoners of war returning from work passed Raffles Hotel on their way 
back to camp, and as they went by, a group of Japanese officers contemptu- 
ously threw cigarettes in front of them. Some of the men succumbed to 
the temptation and picked them up, but every Gurkha marched steadily 
on with his head held high and if a cigarette lay in his path he deliberately 
ground it into the dust. 

The Gurkha is slow to give his confidence, but once he has given it 
nothing will shake it and he will follow the British officer he knows and 
trusts through hell and out again the other side. He is a shrewd judge of 

Cc 
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character and seldom makes a mistake in his assessment of an officer. He 
needs firm and just handling and cannot be worked too hard. 

One could go on talking about the men forever. Indeed the very 
words—“ The Men ”—open the floodgates of remembrance and bring 
to each one of us a host of very precious memories, grave and gay, which 
are our very own. 

One who served in a Gurkha regiment and came to love the Gurkha 
as we all do, has beautifully expressed what we all feel, and I quote again 
the words of Professor Turner in the preface to his ‘ Dictionary of the 
Nepali Language ’ :— 


“ As I write these last words, my thoughts return to you who were my 
comrades, the stubborn and indomitable peasants of Nepal. Once more I 
hear the laughter with which you greeted every hardship. Once more I 
see you in your bivouacs or about your fires, on forced marches or in the 
trenches, now shivering with wet and cold, now scorched by a pitiless and 
burning sun. Uncomplaining you endure hunger and thirst and wounds ; 
and at the last your unwavering lines disappear into the smoke and wrath 
of battle. 

** Bravest of the brave, most generous of the generous, never had country 
more faithful friends than you.” 


CHAPTER IV 
EARLY YEARS OF THE 2ND BATTALION 


By the year 1908 all Gurkha regiments except the 10th had 2nd Battalions, 
and it was then decided by the Government of India to complete the 
Gurkha Line to twenty battalions by raising a second battalion for the 10th, 
the Nepal Durbar having agreed to provide facilities for recruitment to 
maintain the strength of twenty battalions of Gurkhas in the Indian Army. 

The order giving effect to this decision—the Birth Certificate of the 
2nd Battalion—was Special Indian Army Order dated the 18th September 
1908, which provided that the new battalion should be designated the 
2nd Battalion 10th Gurkha Rifles, that its strength and organisation should 
be identical with that of the existing Gurkha battalions, and that it should 
be formed from a wing of the 10th Gurkha Rifles. 

Major G. H. C. Colomb, 9th Gurkha Rifles, was selected to raise the 
new battalion and to be its first Commandant. 

George Colomb took over the left wing of the 1st Battalion, which 
was to form the nucleus of his new battalion, at Maymyo on the 19th 
September 1908, and with it he took over the following officers :— 


Major R. A. FIRTH. 

Captain W. M. GuTHRI£-SMITH (Brigade-Major, Burma). 
Captain G. ROOKE. 

Lieutenant R. G. T. GATHERER (with Burma Military Police). 
Lieutenant J. L. HiGGIN (on Language Duty in Russia). 
Lieutenant W. N. ATKINSON. 

Subadar MAHENDRA SING BISHT. 

Subadar BHOLA SING KHANDARI. 

Subadar PRASAD LIMBU. 

Subadar RAJBAHADUR LIMBU. 

Jemadar SRIBAHADUR LIMBU. 

Jemadar Hansrup LIMBU. 

Jemadar CHETTRADHOJ LIMBU. 

Jemadar HARIKISHEN THAPA. 


This nucleus, consisting of 401 Gurkha ranks, arrived in Calcutta 
from Maymyo on 27th September and went from there to Fatehgarh, in 
the United Provinces, where it stayed for the next six months, receiving 
officers and recruits and forming itself into a battalion. On arrival at 
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Fatehgarh the Battalion was joined by the following officers who took up 
duties on the Battalion Headquarters :— 


Adjutant . Lieutenant H. E. Weexes, from the 2/4th Gurkha Rifles, 
Quartermaster Lieutenant R. L. F. Beti-Kincsiey, from the 2/9th 
Gurkha Rifles. 


Medical Officer Lieutenant A. D. STEwart, I.M.S. 


During October the following British officers also joined :— 


Major C. A. ROosEMALE-Cocg, from the 43rd Erinpura Regiment, as 
Double-Company Commander. 

Major H. W. R. SENIor, from the 20th Punjabis, as Second-in-Command. 

Lieutenant C. NEWINGTON, from the Northamptonshire Regiment, as 
Signalling Officer. 


In November, Lieutenant H. B. Davidson joined on first posting from 
the Indian Unattached List and, in December, Captain L. A. Bethell 
came from the 8th Gurkha Rifles as a double-company officer. 

There were some transfers of Havildars from other Gurkha regiments 
for promotion to Gurkha officer’s rank to fill the establishment and, from 
22nd October 1908, Subadar Chittahang Limbu of the 2/4th Gurkha 
Rifles was appointed Subadar-Major. The writer will here be permitted 
a note of personal reminiscence, for Chittahang was his first Subadar- 
Major and he has vivid memories of this fine man and the way in which 
he took the young officer under his wing and brought him up in the way 
he should go. In appearance even more thickset and round-faced than 
the average, Chittahang Limbu was a splendid example of the older school 
of Gurkha officer and the 2nd Battalion was fortunate to have such a man 
as its first Subadar-Major. A strong and determined character, he had 
an authoritative, indeed a pontifical, manner which secured him instant 
attention and he had a steely quality which inspired the Gurkha ranks 
with a wholesome awe. There was never any doubt who ruled the battalion 
and when the Subadar-Major spoke the world was hushed ! 

He was as outspoken with the British officers as he was with the Gurkha 
ranks. On one occasion a young officer, in a moment of exasperation, 
addressed an unbecoming expletive to a man on parade; after the parade 
was over Chittahang ied the officer aside and said, “‘ Sahib, you are young. 
You might say that to a ‘ desi,’ but you will never say it to one of our men 
while I am Subadar-Major of this battalion.”” The debt which the 2nd 
Battalion owed to Chittahang can never be adequately assessed, for his 
influence for good in its formative years was immense. 

He was Subadar-Major for eleven years, his prestige increasing with 
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the passing years and his girth. He was awarded the Indian Order of Merit 
for conspicuous gallantry in Gallipoli in the First World War, was 
twice mentioned in despatches, and he died in Darjeeling in 1927, full of 
years and honour, an Honorary Captain, Sirdar Bahadur, I.0.M., greatly 
respected by all who had the privilege of knowing him and mourned by 
the Battalion which had owed so much to him. R.I.P. 

Fatehgarh was obviously not a suitable place for a Gurkha battalion 
as a permanency, and it had been originally intended that the new battalion 
should go through its growing pains at Dehra Dun. Accommodation at 
Dehra was, however, not then available and a set of British infantry barracks 
at Fatehgarh were lying vacant. However, early in 1909, orders were 
received for the Battalion to move to Almora, and it arrived there on the 
10th April, having been diverted en route by a cholera epidemic. Almora 
was the permanent station of the 1/3rd Gurkha Rifles and the existing lines 
were fully occupied by that battalion, so the new arrivals had to go under 
canvas on Granite Hill, where its regimental badge is still to be seen carved 
in the rocks. Soon after arrival in Almora the Battalion suffered its first 
British officer casualty when Lieutenant Bell-Kingsley died of enteric 
fever at Naini Tal. His place as Quartermaster was taken by Lieutenant 
B. G. S. Clarke who had come from the 66th Punjabis in April. 

Here the work of welding the young battalion into an effective weapon 
went on apace, although it was seriously interfered with during the hot 
weather of 1909 by the outbreak of an epidemic of cholera on Granite 
Hill. The training of recruits went on as well as possible in the circum- 
stances, and by the end of the recruiting season that year 436 men had been 
absorbed into the Battalion. 

The success achieved in this crucial year was reflected in the report 
which the Battalion received after its first Annual Inspection in March 
1910, when the Brigade Commander, after referring to the difficulties of 
accommodation under canvas and the interruptions caused by the cholera 
epidemic, had this to say :— 


*T consider the training very satisfactory, and when all the recruits 
have been trained the regiment will be quite fit for active service.” 


A month later the Commander-in-Chief, General Sir O’Moore Creagh, 
confirmed this favourable report when he inspected the Battalion, and it 
was a signal honour for the infant unit and an indication of the good name 
which it had already gained that, in July 1910, only two years after it had 
been raised, it was selected by the Commander-in-Chief himself for active 
service with a British expedition which was under contemplation for 
despatch to Tibet where a critical situation had arisen between the Chinese 
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and Tibetans. In a personal letter to Colonel Colomb, the Commander- 
in-Chief wrote :— 


“Will you tell your regiment that it has given me great pleasure to 
select them for this show. The future is in the lap of the gods and we 
can’t tell what may happen, but of one thing I am sure and that is that the 
2/10th Goorkhas will in every way justify the confidence I have in them.” 


As it happened, the expedition was never sent and, after being under 
mobilisation orders for two-and-a-half months, the order to ‘‘ stand down” 
was given. This was a great disappointment, but the experience had been 
invaluable and the fillip given to the Battalion’s morale was tremendous. 

It will have been noted, in the message from the Commander-in-Chief 
quoted above, that he referred to the Battalion as the ‘‘ 2/10th Goorkhas,” 
and this appellation was symptomatic of the spirit of independence shown 
by the new battalion. The man who was given the task of raising it came 
from another regiment, and so did his Second-in-Command, his Adjutant 
and three out of his four double-company commanders, so that, separated 
as the new battalion was from its parent, it was not perhaps surprising 
that the emphasis from the first was on the creation of new traditions. 
This trend was strengthened by the circumstances of the time, for at this 
period there existed a strong prejudice against those regiments which did 
not serve in the north of India, and Burma was considered a backwater to 
which still clung the stigma of inferiority which had become attached to 
Madras troops. The suggestion of a decadent past therefore unconsciously 
influenced George Colomb and most of his officers in their determination 
to break away from the Ist Battalion and establish a new battalion with 
new traditions. The result was a departure from the old ways and customs 
and this was manifested in a number of differences. 

** Gurkha Rifles ’? became the rather affected ‘‘ Goorkhas,”’ the ““ XG ” 
shoulder badge of the Ist Battalion was discarded in favour of a “10” 
above ‘‘ Goorkhas ” for the officers and a plain “10” for the men, the 
plain crossed kukris surmounted by “10” displaced the “ Bugle and 
Kukri ” badge for general use on notepaper, etc., and even a new march- 
past was adopted, ‘I Love No a Lassie But Ane’ being introduced in 
place of the ‘ Hundred Pipers.’ All this was rather deplorable, if under- 
standable, and many years were to pass before it was entirely eliminated and 
the two battalions were to become as one, with the spirit of the Regiment 
unhesitatingly acknowledged as supreme. 

Arrivals of British officers during 1910 included the appointment of 
2nd Lieutenant J. F. Russell to the Battalion from the Unattached List, 
the arrival of 2nd Lieutenant B. T. B. Merritt from the 128th Pioneers, 
and the return of Lieutenant J. L. Higgin from Language Duty in Russia. 
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Mention of this officer leads to the vastly entertaining thought that 
that important instrument of Soviet culture, the Moscow Dynamos, 
probably owes its origin to the 10th Gurkha Rifles, for Higgin always 
claimed to be the first man to have taught the Russians Association Football 
and to have formed the first football club in Moscow! 

During the hot weather of 1911 the Battalion provided the guard for 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces at Naini Tal, and, in 
June of the same year, Subadar-Major Chittahang, accompanied by Lance- 
Naik Nandaram Limbu as orderly, went to London for the Coronation of 
His Majesty King George V., and both received the Coronation Medal 
at His Majesty’s hands. The Gurkha was far less sophisticated in those 
days than he is now and it is on record that Chittahang’s orderly carried 
away no clear picture of all the wonders he saw in England, and that when 
asked what had impressed him he paused for a long time before replying 
that what had struck him most had been the cleverness of the man who 
made you pay a penny for using a public convenience! 

Later in that same year came that great occasion of imperial pomp 
and power, the Delhi Durbar, when, for the last time in history, the 
Kaisar-i-Hind received the homage of the princes of India and gave 
** darshan ” to his Indian subjects on the rose-red walls of the ancient fort 
at Delhi. It was a spectacle of unbelievable splendour and opulence such 
as the world will never see again, and none of those who witnessed it and 
saw the processions of richly caparisoned elephants, the incalculable wealth 
of the jewels worn by the great princes and the homage of the vast multitude 
which bowed before the King-Emperor in front of the Delhi fort, could 
have believed that less than forty years later the brightest jewel in the 
British Crown would have dropped from its setting. 

The 2nd Battalion was fortunate enough to be among those selected 
to attend this unique occasion and left Almora, for what was to be the last 
time, on the 15th November 1911, leaving a depot at Granite Hill under 
Major Firth. In Delhi the Battalion was brigaded with the 4th Battalion 
the Worcestershire Regiment, the 1/3rd Gurkhas and the 16th Rajputs 
(the Lucknow Regiment) in the great camp established outside Delhi 
for the troops attending the durbar. 

Before finally taking leave of Almora, it is interesting to note two 
circumstances connected with the 2nd Battalion’s stay there which have 
had a lasting effect upon it. The first was that while the 2nd Battalion was 
at Almora, the Ist Battalion of the Royal Scots were at Ranikhet and so, 
in 1909, a party of a dozen pipers and drummers went to Ranikhet for 
training by the Royal Scots. When the course of training ended in 1910, 
a group photograph was taken which shows our pipers and drummers 
with the Pipe-Major and Drum-Major of the Royal Scots, and, what is 
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most interesting, the photograph shows our men to be wearing the Hunting 
Stewart tartan. Thus the pipers of both battalions of the 10th received 
their early training from the Royal Scots and on each occasion received 
permission from the Royal Scots—which was later confirmed by the King 
—to use the Hunting Stewart tartan. 

The second point of interest from the Almora days is the fact that the 
band of the 2nd Battalion was established there and was recruited from 
local men. This persisted right up to the Second World War and bands- 
men for the Battalion continued to be recruited from the Almora district 
up to that time. While writing of the 2nd Battalion band, it should be 
recorded that the first Bandmaster was Mr Marsh, who had been Band 
Sergeant of the Dorsets, and later directed the band of the Saturday Club 
in Calcutta for many years. 

At Delhi the Battalion was among the troops lining the route of the 
King-Emperor’s State Entry into the city on the 7th December 1911, from 
the Delhi Gate of the Fort to a short way down the Chandni Chowk, and 
took part in that most wonderful of all feus-de-joie which went for ten 
miles from the Fort Gate to the Imperial Camp on Kingsway and back. 
The great Imperial Durbar itself took place on the 12th December and the 
2nd Battalion found a special company of 100 Gurkha ranks for duty 
within the arena, under Captain Claud Newington and Lieutenant H. B. 
Davidson, while the rest of the Battalion lined part of the approach route. 
His Majesty The King-Emperor visited the Army camp next day, and in 
the afternoon the Gurkha officers had the honour of being presented to 
His Majesty. 

It may be recalled that His Majesty on this occasion expressed his 
disapproval at the lack of suitable accommodation for the troops on duty 
at Delhi as compared with the luxury of the camps provided for the civilian 
officials. 

The ceremonies at Delhi ended for the troops with a great Review on 
the 14th and the 2nd Battalion was then sent to Calcutta to take part in 
the imperial visit to that city. It will be recalled that His Majesty 
announced at the durbar the decision to transfer the official capital of India 
from Calcutta to Delhi. 

At Calcutta the Battalion was in camp on the Maidan, and lined part 
of the route of the State Entry on the 30th December. On the 2nd January 
there was a great Proclamation Parade on the Maidan, and the same after- 
noon the Gurhka officers were again presented to their Majesties at the 
Royal Garden Party in the grounds of Government House, while the 
British officers attended a Levée in the evening. On the night of the 
3rd January there was a Torchlight Tattoo on the Maidan, to which their 
Majesties went on foot through lines of men of the 2nd Battalion bearing 
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torches. On the next day His Majesty visited the Battalion’s camp and 
presented to the officers signed portraits of himself and the Queen-Empress. 
Finally, the 2nd Battalion was selected for the special distinction of pro- 
viding the Guard of Honour at Government House for the State Departure 
of their Majesties, while the rest of the Battalion lined part of the route. 
This Guard of Honour was commanded by Captain Claud Newington, 
and it and the Battalion as a whole were specially singled out for mention 
of their particularly smart turn-out and bearing. 

Meanwhile, plans had been maturing to provide the Battalion with a 
permanent station of its own. At that time, political agitation in Bengal was 
assuming increasingly serious proportions, and the Government of India 
desired to have a Gurkha battalion available within reasonable reach of 
Calcutta. Somewhere in the Darjeeling Hills was the obvious place and 
so the military station of Takdah came into being, designed for one battalion 
of Gurkhas. Takdah is situated twelve miles by road from Darjeeling, 
overlooking the valley of the Teesta River and just off the main road to 
Kalimpong and Sikkim, at an elevation of 6,000 feet. The selection of 
the site will always be a mystery. In the autumn and winter it is a delightful 
place, with a cold, brisk climate, clear air and some of the most magnificent 
scenery in the world. Anyone who has stood on the stupendous cliff at 
Bara Gael Tea Estate, just below Takdah, and looked down sheer five 
thousand feet into the Teesta Valley, with the hills of Sikkim and the 
eternal snows of the massif of Kangchenjunga towering above him and the 
plains of Bengal stretching away to the south into illimitable distances, 
will always remember one of the greatest sights on earth, and be grateful 
for the memory, but this, alas, was exceptional and for many months of 
the year Takdah was shrouded in thick mist. 

Driving up the funnel of the Teesta valley, the south-west monsoon 
clouds hit the hills about Takdah and precipitate, with the result that the 
rainfall is heavy and the clouds hang for weeks on end in the thick forests 
with which the hillsides are clothed. These forests are infested with 
leeches and movement is impossible off the tracks or the cultivated slopes of 
the tea gardens. The barracks themselves were very well built of stone, 
and the accommodation was better than that usually provided in those 
days, but the best barracks in the world could not make up for the grave 
disadvantages of climate and situation. Below the lines were the tea 
estates and above them was the forest and the only level spaces had to be 
carved out of the hillside after the jungle had been cleared. When the 
Battalion arrived there was not even a reasonable-sized parade ground, 
and its first task was to create one—a major engineering job which entailed 
the diversion of a roaring mountain stream and the excavation of a level 
space after the trees and undergrowth had been cleared. This took months 
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of hard work. Only the simplest kind of training could be carried out 
because there just was no ground to work on, and weapon training was 
fraught with difficulties, the so-called rifle range being of the most rudi- 
mentary kind and the mist often stopping shooting for weeks on end. 

In brief, Takdah was quite unsuitable as a military station. However, 
the Battalion made the best of a bad job, and, having arrived in Takdah 
on the 4th February 1912, after marching up the hill from Siliguri, rolled 
up its collective sleeves and proceeded to carve some sort of order out of 
nature’s profusion and improve on the efforts of the Military Works Service. 

An unusual and interesting duty fell to it later in the year when it was 
called upon to assist the Chinese Repatriation Commission in the task of 
supervising the orderly withdrawal from Tibet of the remnants of the 
invading Chinese troops who had been given permission to return to their 
own country by way of India. This entailed the establishment of posts 
at Gnatong, on the Indian side of the Jelep La Pass into Tibet, and along 
the route through Sikkim to the railhead at Ghum, above Darjeeling, at 
Lingtaw, Rhenok, Kalimpong and Katapahar, each post being manned by 
a Gurkha officer and 44 Gurkha other ranks, with British officers in charge 
of each group of two posts, the whole commanded by Major R. A. Firth. 
This was in September, and the Battalion was again called upon for similar 
duty in the early part of 1913, from January to the end of April, when a 
second batch of Chinese troops was allowed to be repatriated through India. 
This second assignment was much more arduous than the first, for it was 
still winter with sub-zero temperatures at the higher altitudes, and five 
men died from exposure and there were several cases of frostbite before 
the task was finished. The Battalion received a well-deserved pat on the 
back for the efficient manner in which it carried out this duty, and the men 
were specially commended for the way in which they handled the un- 
disciplined Chinese troops and for their unfailing cheerfulness in trying 
circumstances. 

There was a change in the Adjutancy at this time, Captain W. N. 
Atkinson taking over from Captain H. E. Weekes on the 29th September. 
2nd Lieutenant B. R. Mullaly joined the Battalion on first posting from 
the Indian Unattached List on the 10th December 1912. There had also 
been a change among the double-company commanders, Major Giles 
Rooke being appointed vice Major W. M. Guthrie-Smith, who retired 
from the service. Guthrie-Smith had joined the 1st Battalion on 19th May 
1893. 

While 2 British officers, 4 Gurkha officers and 220 Gurkha other ranks 
were looking after the last lot of Chinese repatriates, the rest of the Battalion 
went down to the plains for a short period of Brigade training at Khargpur, 
the headquarters of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, where it was able to see 
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other troops, stretch its legs and put in some badly needed collective 
training. It is here interesting to note that, in his Inspection Report on 
the Battalion for 1912, the Brigade Commander observed that Gurkha 
officers and non-commissioned officers required more instruction in 
training their own sub-units. This criticism was the direct result of the 
unnatural conditions in which the Battalion lived and worked at Takdah. 
Cut off as it was, British officers had little means of recreation and spent 
a great deal of their time in the lines. This was an excellent thing, but the 
absence of facilities for anything but the training of the smallest sub-units 
made them prone to too much interference in the duties of the junior 
leaders, to the detriment of the development of initiative in the latter 
and undue attention to minute detail in the officers themselves. It is 
possible that this state of affairs may have been partly responsible for the 
heavy losses in British officers later on. 

In November 1913 the Battalion was sent to Dacca, in Eastern Bengal, 
to take part in a concentration of troops in that area, designed as a counter 
to the serious growth of political agitation, for showing the flag in remote 
districts which had never seen regular soldiers before. Battalion Head- 
quarters were stationed at Dacca itself, where they were accommodated 
under canvas at the Phil Khana—the old elephant stables—and the rest 
of the Battalion was distributed between a number of outlying towns in 
the lower reaches of the Ganges and Meghna Rivers at Faridpur, Gopal- 
ganj, Madaripur, Munshiganj and Manikganj, where disaffection was 
worst. The civil police were stretched to the limit of their resources in 
dealing with the political situation, and the troops were temporarily used to 
relieve them of routine duties such as guarding treasuries and armouries 
and escorting treasure as well as showing the flag. All communications 
were by water in this delta country where the rivers wind and split up into 
innumerable channels in all directions and it sometimes took many days 
to reach the more outlying posts. As one cynic remarked, it was a low- 
lying country inhabited by low, lying people! 

The Bengali did not endear himself to our ‘men and the local press did 
its best to create trouble by working minor incidents up into major out- 
rages and attempting to persuade the credulous peasantry that the brutal 
and licentious Gurkha soldiery had been purposely brought in by the 
Government to prey upon them. In consequence there was a good deal 
of provocation, but the Battalion succeeded in leaving Eastern Bengal in 
April 1914 without a stain upon its character 

Returning to Takdah, the Battalion resumed the normal tenor of its 
ways and there were some changes in British officers which should be 
mentioned. In May 1913 Major H. W. R. Senior had been transferred to 
the Ist Battalion as Commandant, and in July of the same year Captain 
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J. L. Higgin had been re-transferred to the Ist Battalion. 2nd Lieutenant 
G. E. F. Campbell joined on 23rd November on first posting, and in 
December Lieutenant H. B. Davidson left on secondment to the King’s 
African Rifles in Somaliland. 

Colonel George Colomb’s tenure of command came to an end on the 
6th February 1914, and the Battalion had to bid farewell to its first Com- 
mandant and welcome its second in the person of Lieutenant-Colonel 
F. G. H. Sutton of the Ist Battalion. It is interesting to note that soon after 
assuming the command, Colonel Sutton issued a Battalion Order to the 
effect that the word “ Goorkha ”’ or “ Goorkhas ” would be dropped and 
that the Battalion would thenceforth be known as the “‘ 2nd Battalion 10th 
Gurkha Rifles ” in all official correspondence. 

This was a move in the right direction, but it was still to be some 
years before the unfortunate distinction between the two battalions was to 
disappear completely. 

On the 25th January 1914 Captain Claud Newington left the Regiment 
on exchange with Captain M. H. Seymour of the Bedfordshire Regiment, 
and there were transfers within the Regiment, Captain J. M. V. Stewart 
and Lieutenant T. H. Battye of the 1st Battalion changing places with 
Captain L. A. Bethell and Lieutenant B. R. Mullaly. At the same time 
the Adjutancy of Captain W. N. Atkinson was extended for another year. 

The war clouds were now gathering thick and fast over Europe and 
the world was soon to be plunged into the catastrophe which we called 
The Great War until an even greater engulfed us in 1939. The part played 
by the 2nd Battalion of the Regiment in that struggle is recorded in another 
chapter. 

Young though it was when the supreme test came, the Battalion met 
it in a manner which demonstrated the soundness of the devoted labour 
of those who had created it, nursed it through its infancy and brought it to 
lusty adolescence. 

It reached full maturity on the blood-soaked hills of Gallipoli. 


CHAPTER V 
THE IST BATTALION FROM 1903 To 1916 


AFTER the formation of its first 2nd Battalion, which later became the 7th 
Gurkha Rifles, the Ist Battalion of the Regiment received large numbers 
of recruits to bring it back to establishment after the major operation of 
starting its offspring on its way, and at the end of 1902 orders were received 
for it to go again to Kengtung and Fort Stedman in relief of the 12th 
Burma Infantry.* 

French pretensions to the addition of the Kengtung district to Indo- 
China had once more produced a certain strain in relations and the stationing 
of troops there was considered necessary as a gesture. The conditions in 
that part of Burma are very trying in the hot weather and monsoon seasons 
and the Battalion suffered from a great deal of sickness during the two 
years it was there. 

Escort duty to survey parties was the principal duty the Battalion was 
called upon to perform, and it once again possessed a Mounted Infantry 
Company. While at Fort Stedman the Battalion was visited by the 
General Officer Commanding Burma District in January 1904 for the 
very belated presentation of the India Medal 1854, with clasps ‘‘ Chin 
Hills, 1892-93.” 150 men who had earned the medal were still serving, 
but many of these were on detachment at Kengtung and were therefore 
not able to receive the medal from the General Officer Commanding. In 
presenting these medals, General D. J. S. MacLeod, C.B., D.S.O., referred 
to the good work which had been done by the Battalion in the arduous 
operations in the Chin Hills so soon after it had been raised. 

Early in 1905 the garrisoning of Fort Stedman and Kengtung was taken 
over by the Burma Military Police and the Battalion returned to Maymyo 
during March and April, reoccupying the Stedman Lines. Here it was to 
remain until it went to Mesopotamia in August 1916, and the intervening 
years were passed in the uneventful but pleasant routine of peace-time 
soldiering in one of the most agreeable stations in the East. 

At the beginning of 1909, Lieutenant-Colonel G. N. Caulfield’s tenure 
of the command came to an end and he handed over, as from the 3rd 

* The 12th Burma Infantry, later 72nd Punjabis and 3/2nd Punjab Regiment, was 
one of the three Burma battalions formed from the Military Police in 1890. Unlike the 


10th Gurkha Rifles, it and its sister the late 93rd Burma Infantry were permitted to retain 
the precedence and battle honours of their parent regiments of the Madras Army. 
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January, to Lieutenant-Colonel John Henegan, D.S.O. The removal of 
a complete wing of the Battalion to form the nucleus of the new 2nd 
Battalion had necessitated a wholesale reorganisation within the Ist 
Battalion and extensive recruiting to bring it up to strength again, so that 
recruiting parties of a strength of 2 Gurkha officers and 200 other ranks 
were employed during the season of 1908-09. These brought in a large 
number of recruits and 359 were accepted. 

During this period the Battalion earned a name for itself at football, 
winning the Burma Battalions’ Football Cup in 1906 and 1907 and the 
Native Army and Police Tournament in 1905, 1913 and 1914. Nearly 
all the British officers played polo and the Battalion team usually gave a 
good account of itself in the local tournaments. For the British officers 
Maymyo was hard to beat as a station. Excellent shikar was to be had 
within reasonable reach, the riding in and around Maymyo was splendid 
and the social life was gay, with the Maymyo Week as its highlight. It 
was a happy place for the men, too. The climate suited them and for them 
also there was plentiful shikar, although, as usually happened wherever 
Gurkhas were stationed, their unorthodox methods drove the game 
progressively farther and farther away. 

For some reason which is not now apparent the band had been closed 
down in 1905, and it was decided in 1910 to resuscitate it. For this purpose 
the services of the Gurkha Band Havildar of the 91st Punjabis, Raghubir 
Gurung, were obtained and he was sent to India to recruit bandsmen. 

Thereafter, each battalion had its own band until, in January 1924, 
the brass bands of both were amalgamated into a single regimental band, 
which stayed with whichever battalion occupied the “‘ peace ” station under 
the scheme for regrouping the Gurkha Brigade which was introduced in 
1922. The combined band reached a high state of proficiency under the 
leadership of Mr Rodgers who was the Bandmaster for many years, and 
it threw off while in Shillong a flourishing offshoot in the shape of a dance 
band which brought much needed help to the Band Fund. It was surprising 
how quickly the Gurkha bandsman learned to play modern dance music. 

On 17th March 1911 Lieutenant A. C. P. Hill, who had joined the 
Regiment in 1909, was killed in a trolley accident at Sedaw, on the railway 
line at Lashio. At the Coronation of His Majesty King George V. the 
Battalion was represented by Subadar Chakrabahadur Limbu. 

On the departure of Captian H. L. (Pinkie) Ainsworth to the Burma 
Military Police, Lieutenant R. H. Mylne, who had joined in October 1911 
on transfer from the Border Regiment, became Adjutant with effect from 
the 8th February 1913. 

Mention of the Border Regiment reminds one that the Ist Battalion 
struck up close friendships with the Irish Rifles (now the Royal Ulster 
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Rifles) and the Ist Battalion the Border Regiment in Maymyo in the 
years immediately preceding the First World War, as well as with the 
22nd (Derajat) Mountain Battery. 

During the cold weather of 1912-13 there was a threat of trouble with 
the Kachins, and four companies of the Battalion were sent to Myitkyina 
under the command of Major F. G. H. Sutton, with one company on a 
mobile footing prepared to move out at short notice. The company 
selected for this duty was ““H ’’ Company under Major E. S. Gale. (It 
will be noted that the Battalion was still on the old eight-company 
establishment.) This detachment rejoined at Maymyo in the middle 
of May 1913. 

On the Ist May 1913 Lieutenant-Colonel H. W. R. Senior came over 
from the 2nd Battalion as officiating Commandant and was confirmed in 
the command as from the 3rd January 1914 in succession to Lieutenant- 
Colonel John Henegan, D.S.O., who retired. At the same time Lieutenant- 
Colonel F. G. H. Sutton was transferred as Second-in-Command of the 
2nd Battalion, later taking over the command from Lieutenant-Colonel 
George Colomb. Those were the days when battalions had their own 
Medical Officers, and on 25th June 1914 the Battalion regretfully said 
good-bye to Lieutenant-Colonel C. R. Pearce, I.M.S., on his appointment 
to the Pasteur Institute in Rangoon, and he was succeeded by Captain 
A. McD. Dick, I.M.S. (later Brigadier, O.B.E.). Pearce had been with 
the Battalion since 1898 and had almost become an institution. He had 
a remarkable way with the men and was affectionately known throughout 
the Battalion as “ hamro doctor sahib.” Captain Dick went with the 
Battalion to Mesopotamia and after the war had a distinguished career as a 
specialist. 

War was declared on the 4th August 1914. 

For the Regiment, as for everybody else, it was the end of an era. 
The 10th Gurkha Rifles was now nearly twenty-five years old—a short 
time as the history of regiments goes, but long enough for the growth of a 
definite individuality and the development of its own customs which were 
already hardening into traditions. The background of the Ist Battalion 
was still Burma, and that Battalion still regarded itself as a Burma battalion 
and was, by reason of its isolation, still somewhat remote from the rest of 
the Gurkha regiments of the Indian Army. It was, officially, the junior 
regiment and in a sense the Cinderella of the Gurkha Brigade, composed 
of the men of Eastern Nepal who had yet to prove themselves as a separate 
entity and with its fighting reputation yet to be established. The manner 
in which the fairy-tale came true and the two battalions of the Regiment, 
joined by two more in the later stages, made for themselves a name second 
to none for valour and thereby earned the high honour which came to the 
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Regiment after the Second World War is recorded in the succeeding 
chapters of this book. 


The traditional organisation of the Army in India was the Field Army, 
the Covering Troops and the Internal Security Troops, and the Ist Battalion 
found itself in the last category at the outbreak of the First World War. 

It was not, therefore, selected for the Expeditionary Forces and its 
immediate task was that of draft-finding for the 2nd Battalion when the 
latter was ordered to mobilise. For a variety of reasons the 2nd Battalion 
was unable to fill its own War Establishment and the Ist Battalion was 
asked to provide a draft of 2 British officers, 11 non-commissioned officers 
and 125 men. As soon as the request was received the Ist Battalion, 
commanded by Colonel Senior, hastened to comply with it and skimmed 
its own ranks in order to send the sister battalion its cream, so that, within 
three days of receipt of the request, the first draft left Maymyo, composed 
of the best non-commissioned officers the lst Battalion could find and of 
picked men, each one of whom was either a Marksman or Ist Class shot. 
The accompanying British officers were Captain J. L. Higgin and Lieu- 
tenant W. P. Moran. Until it was itself ordered on active service, the Ist 
Battalion, except for the short interlude of the operations against the 
Kachins, which is described later, was solely employed in training and 
despatching drafts to the 2nd Battalion, and thus the two battalions of the 
Regiment were fused together in the furnace of war. 

The first draft, mentioned above, was delayed for some time in Rangoon 
by the activities of the German raider Emden, but reached Takdah in 
time to accompany the 2nd Battalion, and its personnel served with dis- 
tinction on the Gallipoli Peninsula. Its two British officers gave their lives. 

On the 21st October 1914 Captain A. K. Park and Lieutenant E. J. C. 
Ashmore went as reinforcements to the 2/2nd Gurkha Rifles in France. 
Ken Park was killed in action at Festubert on 9th May 1915, when the 
2/2nd suffered terrible casualties in a magnificent attack, and Ashmore 
subsequently won the M.C. and the D.S.O. while with the 2/3rd Gurkha 
Rifles in Palestine. 

There now came a change in command when Lieutenant-Colonel 
H. W. R. Senior left the Battalion on appointment as G.S.O.1 of the 
8th (Lucknow) Division. He was succeeded on the 16th November 1914 
by Major F. E. Coningham of the 9th Gurkha Rifles, whose half-brother 
Captain R. E. Coningham was already in the Regiment, having joined the 
Ist Battalion on the 22nd November 1908. 

Trouble with the Kachins to the north and west of Myitkyina flared 
up again in the cold weather of 1914 and it was determined to undertake 
preventive and punitive measures against them. On the 15th January 
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1915 headquarters and Nos. II. and IV. Double Companies accordingly 
left Maymyo for Myitkyina with the following British officers :— 


Commanding ‘ : . Major F. E. CoNINGHAM. 
Adjutant ; ; : . Captain H. R. WIviams. 

No. II. Double Company . Captain J. SIMPSON. 

No. IV. Double Company . Major E. S, GALE. 
Machine-gun Officer... . Lieutenant E. A. K. CrossFIecp. 
Medical Officer. ‘ . Captain A. McD. Dick. 


From Myitkyina a detachment of 2 Gurkha officers and 88 Gurkha 
other ranks under Major Gale went by rail to Mogaung, and marched 
from there to Kamaing to join a column under Lieutenant-Colonel Lee 
of the Burma Military Police. This column, which was later joined by 
the machine-gun detachment of the Battalion under Lieutenant Cross- 
field, punished the Kachin village of Walapum and then returned to 
Myitkyina. 

Meanwhile, a detachment of 2 Gurkha officers and 110 Gurkha other 
ranks under Captain Simpson proceeded to Kamaing, where it was joined 
by a detachment of the Military Police. This column, with Captain 
Porter of the Military Police acting as a Civil Officer, operated in the jade 
mines area north-west of Mogaung, destroying one of the principal 
Kachin stockades at Mawmwepum before returning to base after being 
out for three weeks. 

On the 30th January the main column, with Major Coningham and 
Captains Williams and Dick, left Myitkyina for the country to the north, 
marching up the line of the new road which was being made by the 64th 
Pioneers to link Myitkyina with the lately established Military Police post 
of Putao, 135 miles north of Myitkyina. (Putao, then the most isolated 
and most northerly occupied outpost in Burma, was later renamed Fort 
Hertz after the distinguished Political Officer of that name, who was well 
known to the Ist Battalion.) 

Passing through the post of N’Sop, at the confluence of the Mali Kha 
and the Nmai Kha which here join to form the mighty Irrawaddy, the 
column marched along the right bank of the Mali Kha and arrived at 
its tributary the Darukha on the 5th February. At this period the 
unadministered and unexplored country between the Mali Kha and the 
Nmai Kha was known as “‘ The Triangle” and was the home of Kachin 
(Chingpaw) tribes which had never come into contact with white men. 

The country along the Mali Kha is wild and magnificent in the extreme 
and the great river, which here falls sharply to the plains, is a fisherman’s 
dream come true, containing huge mahseer which provide the finest sport 
in the world. 
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The skull of one of these monsters, taken by Lieutenant-Colone] 
W. B. Baker, used to adorn the Ist Battalion Mess. 

At the Darukha the column was reinforced by one section of the 22nd 
(Derajat) Mountain Battery and a detachment of 2 Gurkha officers and 
103 Gurkha other ranks under Lieutenant Mullaly, and on the 9th February 
it moved out, leaving a post at the Darukha under Jemadar Kulbahadur 
Limbu. It was now under command of Lieutenant-Colonel Swan of the 
64th Pioneers and was composed as under :— 


1/10th Gurkha Rifles . 4 British Officers, 6 Gurkha officers and 213 
Gurkha other ranks. 

64th Pioneers : . 1 Indian officer and 25 Indian other ranks. 

22nd Mountain Battery . 2 British officers and one section. 

Burma Military Police . 18 mounted men and 10 dismounted. 


The centre of disturbance in these parts was now the village of Wawung, 
lying in difficult country a few miles off the main track, which had given 
parties of the 64th Pioneers a hostile reception, and it was decided to revisit 
the place and punish the inhabitants for their recalcitrance. The vicinity 
of the village was reached on the morning of the 10th February, and, a 
few small shells having been lobbed into it, the infantry moved in and 
carried out their distasteful duty of burning the miserable place in accord- 
ance with the orders of the Political Officer with the column. No signs of 
the inhabitants were seen. 

From Wawung, two columns of 50 rifles each, under Captain Williams 
and Lieutenant Mullaly were sent to mete out similar punishment to the 
neighbouring villages of the group. 

Mr Hertz, Deputy Commissioner of Putao, joined the column at 
Wawung, and, after carrying out a reconnaissance of the Weship Zup 
ferry on the Mali Kha, the force returned to the Darukha, leaving 50 rifles 
under Lieutenant Mullaly at Wawung as escort to Mr Hertz, and to take 
over four Shans who had been mainly responsible for inciting the Kachins 
against the government and who had been tracked down and captured in 
the fastnesses of ‘‘ The Triangle,”’ whither they had fled on the approach 
of the troops. 

After minor punitive operations at the villages of Imbroyang and 
Bumsi, the column returned to N’Sop, where it was rejoined by Lieutenant 
Mullaly’s detachment with the Shan prisoners, and then marched back to 
Myitkyina by easy stages. 

It had been an interesting little expedition and had given the Battalion 
a chance of getting good training in jungle warfare. The weather had been 
good throughout and all were glad of the break from the monotonous 
hard work of training drafts at Maymyo. Just in case of further trouble 
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a detachment was left at Myitkyina under Major Gale, which rejoined at 
Maymyo at the end of March. 

Major Gale was mentioned in despatches for his work during these 
operations. 

During March and April 1915 the following officers of the Indian Army 
Reserve of Officers joined the Battalion :— 


2nd Lieutenant H. N. IRwIn. 
2nd Lieutenant E. P. JoHNSON. 
2nd Lieutenant W. R. RANSFORD. 
2nd Lieutenant D. CAMPBELL. 


The Battalion’s establishment was now increased, and in June 1915 it 
reached 1,227 in order to cope with the insistent demands for drafts for the 
2nd Battalion which had by now landed on the Gallipoli Peninsula and 
had done its first tour of duty in the trenches. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of the formation of the Regiment fell on 
the Ist May 1915, but the celebrations had, perforce, to be strictly curtailed. 

On the 19th June Captain Simpson took the second draft for the 2nd 
Battalion, and others followed at intervals just as soon as they could be got 
ready. 

The third draft, with 2nd Lieutenants H. N. Irwin, E. P. Johnson 
and D. Campbell, was destined never to reach the 2nd Battalion, for the 
ship in which it was travelling, the H.T. Ramazan, was torpedoed and 
sunk in the Aegean Sea by an Austrian submarine with the loss of 1 Gurkha 
officer (Jemadar Sankaman Limbu), 186 Gurkha other ranks and 4 followers. 
After harrowing experiences the survivors managed to reach a Greek 
island where they were befriended by the inhabitants and were eventually 
taken to the Piraeus in a Greek cruiser, and thence to Malta. 

In a graphic account of this disaster, 2nd Lieutenant Irwin has related 
how the majority of the men, unaccustomed to the sea and with a blind 
faith in the stability of the ship, could not be induced to go overboard until 
it was too late. 

In September Captain W. B. Baker took over command of the depot 
of the 2nd Battalion at Takdah, and Lieutenant E. A. Bald, who had been 
posted from the Duke of Wellington’s Regiment to the 2nd Battalion, was 
transferred to the Ist Battalion. 

At this time all his friends were saddened by the news of the death of 
Captain H. L. Ainsworth in the sinking by enemy action of the P. & O. 
s.s. Persia, in which he was returning to the Battalion from England. 

‘“* Pinkie” Ainsworth was an outstanding officer who appeared to be 
marked out for a brilliant career. He was gay, debonair and universally 
popular and those who knew him were not surprised to hear that he had 
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met death as he had lived, when, after fastening his own life-jacket round 
a woman who was without one, he went over the side with a jest and a gay 
smile. 

This was a weary time for the Ist Battalion as it worked away training 
and despatching draft after draft and wondering when, if ever, its own 
luck would turn and it would take its place in the battle. These were the 
days of terrible casualties and almost every week brought tidings of the loss 
of dear friends and comrades, and the news from Gallipoli was eagerly 
awaited for our own 2nd Battalion and also the Ist Battalion’s great 
friends, the Border Regiment, were there. 

In this tense atmosphere feelings ran deep and there grew up, quite 
spontaneously, the custom of drinking a special toast every night to 
“The 2nd Battalion and our comrades at the front.” The writer is 
glad to be able to place this on record as he does not remember having 
seen it noted before. 

Nepal, true to her staunch friendship, had offered the services of her 
troops to the British Raj on the outbreak of war, and, early in 1916, Captain 
J. Simpson, who had returned to India, Captain W. B. Baker and Lieutenant 
J. H. Williams were selected for duty with the Nepalese contingent, the 
two first at Abbottabad and the last at Dehra Dun. In June 1916 the last 
two drafts which the Ist Battalion was destined to provide left for the 
2nd Battalion, with Major E. S. Gale in command. 

The Regiment’s propensity for fathering other units was again exercised 
in March 1916, when it took under its wing a company of Kachins from the 
Burma Military Police, under 2nd Lieutenant Frank Lowis, I.A.R.O., who 
was in civil life an officer of the Public Works Department. 

This Kachin Company was the nucleus around which was built up the 
unit which became the Burma Rifles. 

The Battalion was now on the threshold of war, and orders to mobilise 
for service overseas were received on the 5th July 1916. 


CHAPTER VI 


“© SUEZ CANAL.” ‘“‘ EcypT, 1915” 


(With acknowledgments to Colonel F. R. Gifford, O.B.E., of whose scholarly account 
of the service of the 2nd Battalion in Egypt and at Gallipoli, this and the succeeding 
chapters are a slightly revised edition.) 


THE declaration of war on the 4th August 1914 found the 2nd Battalion 
in the middle of the furlough season with 140 men away in Nepal and 
others on short leave. 

On the receipt of the orders to issue the Mobilisation Recall notices, 
advantage was taken of the proximity of Takdah to the border of Eastern 
Nepal to send messengers to Subadar Chettradhoj Limbu, Subadar Hansrup 
Limbu and Jemadar Tejganje Limbu, who were on furlough, to return at 
once and bring with them as many men as they could collect in the 
districts on the hither side of the Arunkhola. 

This short-circuited the normal procedure by which the Resident in 
Nepal sent out notices from Katmandu, and the result was that most of 
the furlough men living in Limbuana were recalled very quickly. The 
Rais living farther west could not be reached in this way and small parties 
of them continued to come in up to the end of September. 

Speculation concerning the réle which the Battalion would be called 
upon to play was set at rest on the 11th September when a telegram was 
received ordering mobilisation as a unit of Expeditionary Force “ A ”— 
that is to say the Indian Expeditionary Force destined for service in Europe. 
Force “‘ A” was primarily composed of the 3rd (Lahore) and 7th (Meerut) 
Divisions and was earmarked for service in France. 

Mobilisation proceeded on its usual hectic course and a depot was 
organised with Captain M. H. Seymour as Depot Commander and 2nd 
Lieutenant Campbell to help him, together with Subadar Shamsherbahadur 
Limbu and Jemadar Lakhdhoj Rai. Here a difficulty, directly arising 
from the miserable Takdah climate, was at once apparent in the shape of 
the abnormally large number of recruits who were not ready to be attested 
because they had not been able to fire their musketry course. The result 
was that the Battalion could not complete its War Establishment and orders 
were received to arrange for the necessary draft from the Ist Battalion. 
The response to the call was the splendid draft of first-class picked non- 
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commissioned officers and men which the Ist Battalion sent over from 
Maymyo. 

As recounted in the last chapter this draft was held up in Rangoon, 
but it eventually arrived on the 9th October. With it came Captain J. L. 
Higgin and Lieutenant W. P. Moran, and with the arrival two days before 
of Captain R. E. Coningham the British officer strength was complete. 

The Battalion was now at 48 hours’ notice to move, but the primitive 
conditions prevailing made it necessary to depend upon local transport 
for the move, and this required three days’ warning through the Deputy 
Commissioner. To cut a long story short, the Battalion marched out of 
Takdah—for the last time, as it turned out, although nobody knew it at 
the time—on the 2lst and 22nd October 1914, and marched to Ghum 
and thence down the hill to Siliguri in two echelons with the baggage moved 
from camping ground to camping ground on the quaint little Darjeeling 
Himalayan Railway, which twists and turns on itself in its fussy climb 
from Siliguri to Darjeeling and was such a pleasant and interesting part of 
the journey from the plains. 

While waiting to entrain at Siliguri, the Battalion was told that it 
would go to Force “ E ” instead of Force “ A,” and it entrained for Bombay 
on the 24th October, reaching there on the morning of the 29th and 
embarking at once in the H.T. Elysza for Egypt. 

The change was occasioned by the imminence of the entry of Turkey 
into the war on the side of the Central Powers and the consequent threat 
to the Suez Canal. War was actually declared on the 5th November, when 
the Battalion was between Bombay and Aden. 

Much to the satisfaction of all ranks, the Battalion was joined before 
sailing by Captain A. D. Stewart, I.M.S., its permanent Medical Officer. 
There was a great deal in favour of the old custom of permanent regimental 
Medical Officers, and Pearce of the Ist Battalion and Stewart of the 2nd 
Battalion were perfect examples of the devoted ‘“‘ doctor sahib” who 
exercised an influence and enjoyed an intimate confidence which the men 
greatly missed when the system was abolished. Both Pearce and Stewart 
spoke Gurkhali fluently and knew the men as few other British officers 
ever could. 

The convoy containing the Elysia was of 36 ships, under the escort of 
H.M.S. Swiftsure and Duke of Edinburgh, and the voyage was carried out 
uneventfully and in good weather with a short stop at Aden. On arrival at 
Suez, on the 17th November, the Battalion was allotted to the 22nd Indian 
Infantry Brigade which was at that time detailed as General Reserve to 
the Suez Canal Defence Force, with headquarters at Ismailia. 

At this time, the Suez Canal Defence Force, commanded by Major- 
General A. Wilson, was made up of two ad hoc Indian Divisions, numbered 
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the 10th and 11th Indian Divisions and a cavalry brigade of Imperial 
Service troops. The 10th and 11th Indian Divisions consisted of the units 
which had come in the convoy with the 2nd Battalion and were composed of 
Indian troops only, the British regular units having been sent straight on 
to France. By the middle of December 1914, however, the force in Egypt 
had reached a strength more than sufficient to repel a far more formidable 
attack than that which the Turks did launch against the Suez Canal, 
when, in addition to the Indian troops, it included the Australian and New 
Zealand Army Corps, the East Lancashire Territorial Division and a 
Yeomanry Brigade. 

When the Battalion joined the 22nd Brigade at Ismailia on the 21st 
November, the Brigade consisted of only three battalions, the 62nd Pun- 
jabis, the 92nd Punjabis and the 2/10th Gurkha Rifles, its British battalion 
having been sent to France. Incidentally, the 92nd were old “ sathis,” 
having been the 4th Burma Infantry. 

At Ismailia the Battalion was in camp at Moascar, where it remained 
until the 8th January 1915, training and finding miscellaneous duties. At 
this time Captain R. E. Coningham, who was a Staff College graduate, 
was appointed Staff-Captain, Canal Defence Headquarters, and later became 
Staff-Captain, 22nd Indian Infantry Brigade. 

The Defence Plan for the Suez Canal divided the front into three 
sectors—Suez to the Bitter Lakes; the Great Bitter Lake, through Lake 
Timsah to El Ferdan; El Ferdan to Port Said. Seventeen redoubts had 
been built on the eastern bank of the canal, five in the northern sector and 
six in each of the central and southern sectors. On the 9th January 1915 
the 22nd Brigade relieved the 31st Indian Infantry Brigade in the central 
sector, and the Battalion was at first Brigade Reserve at Serapeum, between 
the Great Bitter Lake and Lake Timsah. On the 15th January the Battalion 
carried out a reconnaissance, with five companies and the machine-gun 
section, to a depth of seven miles east of the canal opposite Serapeum 
without meeting any signs of the enemy, although it was known that the 
Turkish advance towards the canal was by that time developing. 

The Commander-in-Chief of the Turkish IVth Army was entrusted 
with the advance on Egypt, and Djemal Pasha, one of the leading members 
of the Committee of Union and Progress, was a soldier of considerable 
ability and experience who had acquitted himself well in the recent Balkan 
War and to whom the reconquest of Egypt had become an obsession. 

Djemal had as his Chief-of-Staff an officer of the German Army, the 
Bavarian Colonel Kress von Kressenstein, and it was he who worked out 
the details of the Turkish plan, if indeed he did not devise the plan itself. 

The plan was for a three-pronged atack on the Suez Canal with a 
northern column advancing along the Mediterranean coast road from 
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E]! Arish on El Kantara, a central column advancing from Beersheba through 
E] Audja against Ismailia, and a southern column advancing through the 
desert on Fort Nakhl and Suez. 

The central column was to deliver the main thrust and if possible force 
the passage of the canal between Serapeum and Tussum, while the northern 
column was to attack El Kantara and make a powerful diversion in front 
of El Ferdan to draw pressure off the main attack, and the southern column 
was to demonstrate towards Suez with the same object. Djemal’s selection 
of the central route for his main thrust was no doubt dictated by its greater 
practicability for wheeled transport, its immunity from interference from 
the sea and, above all, by the existence of a great rainwater pool at Er 
Rigm, twenty miles east of the canal ; moreover, the choice of the Tussum- 
Serapeum section of the canal as the principal objective was probably due 
to the consideration that success here would bring Ismailia within his grasp, 
and that the ground in front of this section favoured the attack more than 
the open desert immediately in front of the Ismailia ferry. 

What Djemal failed to appreciate was the strength of the British forces 
in Egypt and the readiness with which they could be moved to threatened 
points, the shell power of the British and French warships in the lakes, 
and the fighting qualities of the Indian troops opposed to him. 

The force concentrated at Beersheba for the attack on Ismailia con- 
sisted of the Turkish 10th Division (28th, 29th and 30th Regiments, with 
part of the 10th Field Artillery Regiment) commanded by a German, 
Colonel von Trommer ; the 23rd Division (62nd, 65th and 68th Regiments) 
commanded by Behdjet Bey; the 25th Division (73rd, 74th and 75th 
Regiments and part of the 25th Artillery Regiment), commanded by Ali 
Fuad Bey ; part of the 29th Cavalry Regiment, two 6-inch howitzers, two 
machine-gun companies, two Engineer battalions with bridging equip- 
ment, and a miscellaneous force of a few hundred Arab irregulars. The 
infantry regiments of the 23rd and 25th Divisions had only two battalions 
each instead of the usual three, and the total strength of the force was 
probably about 30,000 men. 

The northern column consisted of two infantry regiments with 
probably two batteries of field artillery, a mountain battery, and a 
considerable force of irregulars commanded by a picturesque ruffian 
named Muntaz Bey who had been a brigand and had climbed to power 
mainly by assassination. 

The southern column consisted of the 69th (Reserve) Regiment and 
some 1,500 irregulars. 

Djemal Pasha, as Commander-in-Chief, accompanied the central 
column, which was commanded by his namesake, Djemal Pasha II., 
Commander of the Damascus Army Corps, and by the 15th January the 
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main force had passed through Beersheba. The Turkish supply and 
transport arrangements were well organised with well-handled camel 
companies and careful water discipline for the arduous march over the 
desert. 

On the 18th January an aeroplane reported a large force of the enemy 
in Beersheba, which was correctly assessed as the Turkish rearguard, for 
four days later a strong force was seen as far forward as Moiya Harab, 
only twenty-five miles east of the Little Bitter Lake. 

It was now clear that the main enemy attack was impending and a New 
Zealand Infantry Brigade was railed up to the canal line and the troops in 
the line were alerted. On the 19th January the 2nd Battalion found three 
companies under Captain J. M. V. Stewart for protective duties on the 
Fresh Water Canal and the Port Said-Cairo-Suez railway, and on the 
23rd No. 3 Double Company, under Captain B. G. S. Clarke, relieved 
the 62nd Punjabis at the post of Deversoir on the east bank of the canal 
two and a half miles south of Serapeum. Closer defence measures were 
now instituted and the Battalion was allotted the section from Serapeum 
West (exclusive) to Deversoir Gare (inclusive). This contained two posts 
and No. 4 Double Company was detailed to find the garrisons of these 
and continuous day and night patrols were in operation between the posts. 

First contact was in the south when there was a small attack against 
one of our posts at Kubri, north of Suez, on the morning of the 27th 
January, and on the following morning the Turkish northern column 
attempted to rush some of our positions at El Kantara. Meanwhile the 
Turkish main column had reached the great pool at Er Rigm and was 
feeling forward to the canal line. 

On the night of the 3lst January the Turkish Commander camped in 
the low hills above Bir Habeita, eight miles east of Serapeum, and made 
his headquarters next day at Katayib el Kheil, a group of small hills east 
of the southern extremity of Lake Timsah, and from here he issued his 
orders for the great attack. These were, in brief, for the 25th Division 
and part of the 23rd Division to deliver the main thrust and to force a 
passage over the canal between Serapeum and Tussum, aided by a feint 
by the remainder of the 23rd Division against the Ismailia ferry bridge- 
head. It would seem that both the Djemal Pashas were confident of success. 
Their army had been brought across the desert in good condition, their 
Intelligence service had entirely failed to give them anything approaching 
an even approximately correct estimate of what they were up against and, 
moreover, was not Egypt longing for liberation from the infidel and were 
not the Moslem soldiers of the British only waiting for the chance to 


* Captain Clarke’s Christian names were Brinsley George Sheridan, and he was a 
descendant of the playwright, on the distaff side. 
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desert to their comrades of the true faith ? This is no exaggeration of the 
state of mind of the zealots among the Young Turks of the Committee of 
Union and Progress and of these the Turkish Commanders were numbered. 

As these events developed, preparations increased on the British side, 
and on the 27th January the Battalion was ordered to reinforce Deversoir 
Post so that its distribution was then as follows :— 


In Deversoir_ . . Battalion Headquarters, No. 3 Double Company 
and ‘‘ C”’ Company. 
In West Bank Posts . No. 4 Double Company. 
On the Fresh Water 
Canal and Railway No. 1 Double Company and ‘“‘ D ” Company. 


For the next five days air reconnaissance and patrols confirmed that the 
main enemy concentration appeared to be building up opposite the central 
sector of the canal defences. Consequently, the forward defences were 
manned in greater strength and the garrison of Deversoir redoubt was 
increased to two full double companies under Battalion Headquarters. 
During the day enemy movement could be seen on the low hills opposite 
Deversoir, and from this it seemed that the general trend was towards 
Tussum and the Ismailia ferry. This was, in fact, the case, and by the 
afternoon of the 2nd February the Turkish 25th Division had reached a 
point opposite Tussum. After nightfall this Division began its advance 
with Engineers and Bridging Companies carrying pontoons and rafts. 

We must here note the strange conception of the plan for the defence 
of the Suez Canal, a plan which evoked Lord Kitchener’s caustic query 
whether we were defending the canal or the canal was defending us. 

The defence was passive in the extreme, with the forward line of 
defended posts right on the east bank of the canal itself, then the canal 
itself, and then the railway running alongside it. There was no depth at 
all and there was nothing to prevent the enemy from coming right down 
to the water’s edge between the main redoubts (Tussum and Serapeum 
redoubts were 2,600 yards apart). And this is exactly what they did on the 
night of the 2nd/3rd February in front of Tussum and farther south, 
actually occupying the “day” positions which our troops evacuated at 
sunset. 

As the dark night lightened into dawn, the Turkish forces started the 
attack with two battalions of the 73rd Regiment directed against the 
Tussum ferry bridgehead on the east bank, two battalions of the 75th 
Regiment on their left and two battalions of the 74th Regiment farther 
south nearer Serapeum. The attack never had a chance and the Turkish 
troops, crowded in the gaps leading down to the canal and along the narrow 
strip at the edge of the water, came under a withering small-arms fire 
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from short range across the canal, from the Territorial artillery between 
Tussum and Serapeum and from the warships on the canal and Lake 
Timsah. The few boats and rafts which succeeded in pushing out from 
the east bank were quickly sunk and the attempt to force the crossing was 
shattered before it really started. 

At 0635 hours on the 3rd the Battalion was ordered to concentrate at 
Serapeum West, leaving a small garrison of two platoons at Deversoir. 
On arrival at Serapeum West, however, the Battalion was told to cross 
again to the east bank and to be in reserve to four companies of the 92nd 
Punjabis who were holding a ridge some 500 yards in front of the canal 
line, leaving one company in Serapeum East redoubt. The Brigade 
Commander now decided to clear the enemy from the trenches and sand- 
hills in front of Tussum and ordered a counter-attack by two companies 
of the 92nd Punjabis and two platoons of the 2nd Rajputs, supported by 
the 2/10th Gurkha Rifles. While this operation was developing, however, 
large numbers of the enemy began to issue from the sandhills and farther 
south and attacked towards Serapeum. It was afterwards learned that this 
was the Turkish 74th Regiment. To oppose this formidable attack were 
the two platoons of the 2nd Rajputs, the two companies of the 92nd 
Punjabis and one double company of the 2nd Battalion, the whole under 
the command of Lieutenant-Colonel F. G. H. Sutton. The British officer 
with the Rajput platoons, Captain R. T. Arundell, was killed early in the 
action and the Rajput advance was held up. Captain H. E. Weekes with 
No. 4 Double Company was sent up to support them, and, working along 
the canal bank under cover of the eastern side, deployed into the open 
and advanced to the help of the hard-pressed Rajputs. Under heavy fire 
the advance of No. 4 Double Company reached the Rajput position, but 
was there stopped. The enemy pressed the attack with vigour but, to quote 
the words of the ‘ Official History of the War,’ “the little force held its 
ground, and its determined front brought the enemy’s attack to a standstill, 
nowhere nearer than 1,200 yards to the British line.” Further, the Official 
History goes so far as to describe this stand by Lieutenant-Colonel Sutton’s 
“little force” as the first cause of the final failure of the Turks’ attempt 
to damage the canal. 

So the 2nd Battalion had its baptism of fire, and it was in this action 
that it gained its first award for gallantry in the field when No. 805 Rifleman 
(Bugler) Joglal Rai received the posthumous award of the second class of 
the Indian Order of Merit. In response to a call for volunteers to carry 
a message along the front line, Rifleman Joglal ran along in the open and 
safely delivered his message in spite of receiving two severe wounds on the 
way. Making light of his injuries, he insisted on remaining with his com- 
pany and stayed in the front line until the company was ordered to retire. 
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He finally had to be ordered to hospital and died of his wounds six days 
later. This gallant man’s I.O.M. is preserved in the Regiment. 

By 1300 hours the enemy had been definitely repulsed between Tussum 
and Serapeum, and Sutton was ordered to extricate his force. By 1500 
hours the force had recrossed to the western bank of the canal and by 
1700 hours the Battalion was back in Deversoir. It was undisturbed 
during the night and on the morning of the 4th, instead of the expected 
resumption of the enemy attack, it became apparent that the attempt on 
the canal had been abandoned, for the time being at any rate. The pity is 
that a vigorous counter-offensive was not immediately put in operation. 

This was, indeed, the tame ending of the Turkish plan and conditions 
in the canal zone began to return to normal, although it was not certain 
for a little while that the enemy had finally abandoned his project. His 
failure struck a severe blow to Turkish prestige and had a salutary effect 
upon the general situation in the Middle East. 


The Battalion remained at Deversoir for another three weeks after the 
collapse of the Turkish offensive and was then sent back to Serapeum 
West, where it was able to carry out such training as the insistent demands 
for duties and working parties permitted. It was here joined by a draft 
of 49 men from the Darrang Battalion of the Assam Military Police. 

At this time the Battalion learned sadly of the death in action of Major 
Giles Rooke while serving with the 2/2nd Gurkha Rifles in France on the 
9th May.* 

In the middle of May the Battalion took over responsibility for the posts 
at Tussum and Serapeum East in addition to Serapeum West, with Bat- 
talion Headquarters at the last, and on the 26th May a signal was received 
from Brigade warning the Battalion that orders for the move to another 
theatre of war might be expected within forty-eight hours. 

Although the troops did not know it at the time, this was the result of 
the decision to use two more Gurkha battalions on the Gallipoli Peninsula. 

Following the unsupported and abortive attempts to force the passage 
of the Dardanelles, relying exclusively on sea-power, the belated decision 
had been reached to effect landings on the Gallipoli Peninsula. The initial 
operation was carried out with incredible gallantry on the 25th April 1915. 
The British 29th Division, supported by the Naval Division, landed at the 
extremity of the peninsula in the area generally defined as Helles; the 
Australian and New Zealand Divisions went ashore just north of Gaba 
Tepe, below Suvla Bay on the western coast; and a French Brigade 


* This was in the supremely gallant attack by the 2/2nd at Festubert, when they lost 
five British Officers in a few minutes, among them Ken Park of the Ist Battalion, Giles 
Rooke of the 2nd Battalion, and the writer’s brother, Charles Mullaly of the 2/2nd. 
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went in with the 29th Division. The valour with which these landings 
were made in the face of terrible odds has become one of the proudest 
memories of the British peoples, but the precarious foothold which was 
established had been gained at fearful cost. When a major advance was 
attempted in the Helles sector on the 28th April, little ground was gained 
and the situation rapidly degenerated into a deadlock, with the Turks 
holding the tactical advantage and the Allied forces maintaining a tenuous 
hold on a few small stretches of ground above the shell-swept beaches. 

The 29th Indian Infantry Brigade had already left Egypt for the new 
theatre of war on the 27th April, and this brigade, commanded by Brigadier- 
General H. V. Cox, consisted of the 1/6th Gurkha Rifles, the 14th Sikhs 
and the 69th and 89th Punjabis. A fortnight after its arrival on the pen- 
insula, however, General Sir Ian Hamilton, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Mediterranean Expeditionary Force and the operations on the Gallipoli 
Peninsula, felt that it might be inadvisable to employ Mohammedan 
troops in this theatre and the 69th and 89th Punjabis were withdrawn 
from the 29th Brigade and sent to France where they fought with the 
great gallantry that was expected of them. 

Ian Hamilton had done most of his service in India, having been with 
** Bobs Bahadur ” in Afghanistan, in the Burma War of 1886-87, the Chitral 
Expedition of 1895, and the Tirah campaign of 1897-98. This experience 
had brought him into close contact with Gurkhas, for whom he quite 
naturally conceived a great admiration, so that he was not slow to realise 
that they would be very suitable for the kind of warfare that might be 
expected on the Gallipoli Peninsula. In a letter to Lord Kitchener dated 
25th March 1915 he said :— 

“T am very anxious, if possible, to get a brigade of Gurkhas, so as to 
complete the New Zealand divisional organisation with a type of man who 
will, I am certain, be most valuable on the Gallipoli Peninsula. 

The scrubby hillsides on the south-west faces of the plateau are just 
the sort of terrain where these little fellows are at their brilliant best. 


Egypt, in fact, so far as I can make out, seems stiff with troops and 
each little ‘ Gurkh’ might be worth his full weight in gold at Gallipoli.” 


And so it was that the 1/5th and 2/10th went to Gallipoli when Sir John 
Maxwell, commanding in Egypt, selected, in the words of the Official 
History, “‘ two more battalions of his best Indian troops, the 1/5th and 
2/10th Gurkhas, to complete the 29th Brigade.” 

The magnificent but sombre events which followed showed how Sir 
Ian Hamilton’s confidence in the Gurkha was justified when the men of 
1/5th, 1/6th and 2/10th poured out the full measure of their golden valour 
at Helles, Krithia, Suvla and Sari Bair. 


CHAPTER VII 
“ HELLES.” ‘* KRITHIA ” 


WITHDRAWN from the canal defences, the 2nd Battalion concentrated at 
Moascar camp on the 28th May 1915, and entrained for Port Said on the 
morning of the 30th, there embarking in the s.s. Haidar Pascha, which 
sailed on the morning of the 31st. 

The Battalion left Egypt at a strength of 13 British officers, 17 Gurkha 
officers, 734 Gurkha other ranks and 53 followers, but it must be admitted 
that it was now beginning to have a somewhat motley appearance, as far 
as its clothing went, for the antiquated clothing system still obtaining in 
the Indian Army was already beginning to show its utter unsuitability for 
active service overseas. The system of “ Half Mounting,” as it was called, 
had evolved to meet the needs of the sepoy in the comparatively leisurely 
nineteenth-century conditions of peace-time soldiering in cantonments and 
short periods of active service on the North-West Frontier. Under it, a 
recruit received a sum of Rs. 60 as kit money to meet the cost of his initial 
issue of clothing and necessaries, and after a year’s service he drew an 
annual clothing allowance of Rs. 14/8 for their upkeep. Units either 
bought the necessary articles of clothing in the open market or they bought 
the materials and made them up regimentally. The latter was the more 
usual procedure, and the writer well remembers the days when he, as 
Quartermaster, had to order vast bales of hundreds of yards of khaki 
cloth—‘‘ Spinners’ No. 1”’—and have it made up into uniforms by the 
regimental darjis. The result was a great diversity of patterns of clothing 
and each unit was naturally proud of, and jealous of, its own creations. 
Thus, when the 2nd Battalion left Takdah, the following items of clothing 
and equipment were of “‘ regimental” pattern: field service hat, khaki 
coat and shorts, water bottle, haversack, greatcoat, boots and socks, 
puttees, shirts, trousers, and all accoutrements. Away from home 
stations and the means of replacement, the system inevitably broke down 
and had to give way to the modern system of government issues. 

At first, the government issue was cordially disliked and the old regi- 
mental articles were made to last as long as possible, with the result 
that when the Battalion left Egypt it wore a weird mixture of patterns 
and styles. This was particularly noticeable in khaki coats and shorts and 
in the field service hat, some of the men wearing the hideous and 
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ill-fitting blouse known as a “kurta” when their smart regimental pattern 
coats were no longer wearable, and the equally offensive thing called a 
“ Hat, F.S. Gurkha,” which was a sorry substitute for the smart hat 
which used to be imported from Christie’s in London. 

We are now so completely accustomed to the present system that it is 
difficult to realise the upheaval caused by the change, and the fact that 
““ Half Mounting ” was allowed to linger on well into the Second World 
War was only one more indication of the unpreparedness of the Army in 
India for a major war. 

Early on the morning of the 3rd June the Haidar Pascha entered 
Mudros harbour and the Battalion was then transferred to two fleet mine- 
sweepers and continued the voyage northwards. At about 1900 hours 
the same evening, the 3rd June 1915, the Battalion arrived off the tip of the 
Gallipoli Peninsula and started disembarking at once near Sedd el Bahr 
on the now famous “V” Beach, where the River Clyde had been run 
ashore, using the derelict ship as a jetty. 

Disembarkation was completed by 2300 hours, having been much 
delayed by the necessity for man-handling all kits and stores through the 
much battered hulk of the River Clyde, and the Battalion marched off 
along the beach westwards past Cape Helles and Lancashire Landing, 
where the Lancashire Fusiliers had made their wonderful landing which 
earned them immortal glory, and up the western coast of the tip of the 
peninsula towards Gully Beach, at the mouth of Gully Ravine, one of the 
innumerable nullahs which ran down to the sea, where it had been ordered 
to report to the 87th Brigade of the 29th Division. Arriving at about 
0130 hours on the 4th, the Battalion bivouacked on the beach until daylight. 
It had, however, arrived on the eve of a major operation, which later 
became known as the Third Battle of Krithia, and the Quartermaster and 
a party of men were at once called to Brigade Headquarters to be initiated 
into the mysteries of making “‘ Jam-tin ” bombs. 

Since the Battle of the Landings there had been two attempts to gain 
more elbow room for the troops so precariously crowded into the small 
area which had been captured at such great cost, by attacks against the 
commanding heights of Achi Baba. These attacks, known as the First 
and Second Battles of Krithia, had been virtual failures since they secured 
but little more ground at great cost, and the situation was rapidly settling 
down to trench warfare conditions, with both sides holding continuous 
lines of defences running from shore to shore of the peninsula. The 
ground gained was so lacking in depth, even after these two operations, 
that even the so-called rest areas were never out of enemy artillery range 
and all administrative functions had to be carried out under intermittent 
fire, and Sir Ian Hamilton decided, albeit with considerable misgivings, 
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to make yet another attempt at opening up the battle before the situation 
became completely static. 

The result was the Third Battle of Krithia, during the two days of 
which the Battalion was kept in reserve at Gully Beach and suffered its 
first casualties in the campaign, having one man killed and six wounded by 
stray bullets on the first day, and one killed and twelve wounded on the 
second. 

In spite of careful preparations, the offensive was a costly failure. The 
available artillery support was lacking in both numbers of guns and the 
weight of high explosive shell necessary to clear the way for the assault, 
with the result that the infantry were thrown against virtually intact 
Turkish defences and suffered very severe losses. In one part of the front, 
only—the centre, where the French attacked—was sufficient high explosive 
used to enable the assaulting troops to gain a reasonable foothold in the 
enemy trenches, and the situation was not improved by the persistent 
reinforcement of failure on the right and left. 

On the evening of the 5th June the Battalion was ordered to join the 
29th Brigade, which was then acting as an extra brigade in the 29th Division, 
composed of the 86th, 87th and 156th Brigades. For the rest of the Gallipoli 
campaign the 29th Brigade consisted of the 1/5th, 1/6th and 2/10th Gurkha 
Rifles and the 14th King George’s Own Ferozepore Sikhs. When the 2nd 
Battalion joined the 29th Brigade the other three battalions had suffered 
heavy casualties and were much reduced in strength. The 14th Sikhs had 
gone into action 500 strong and had come out 120 strong, all except two 
of their British officers having been killed; the 1/5th had lost 150 men 
and several officers; and the 1/6th had lost the equivalent of practically 
a complete company. 

The Battalion had been ordered to report to Brigade Headquarters in 
“YY” Ravine, and it marched from Gully Beach at 0400 hours on the 
6th June in two columns, the right wing under Lieutenant-Colonel 
R. A. Firth by the road along the seashore and the left wing by Gully 
Ravine. Halfway up Gully Ravine the Commanding Officer received 
orders to halt and to remain where he was as a reserve to the 87th Brigade. 
In the meantime, only part of the right wing had been able to get round 
by the beach road, owing to the heavy shelling, and the rest had come 
back and had followed Battalion Headquarters up Gully Ravine. 

It transpired later that the Turks had retaken a stretch of trench which 
we had captured during the previous day, and the Battalion had been kept 
in readiness to take part in an attempt to recover it. Further enemy 
successes, however, caused this operation to be cancelled, and, after 
waiting in Gully Ravine all day, the Battalion resumed its move to “ Y ” 
Ravine, otherwise known as “ Gurkha Ravine,” and joined the 29th 
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Brigade. Here it literally went to ground in a reserve réle in a series of 
holes scratched out of the sides of the ravine to afford some cover from 
shrapnel. 

On arrival, Nos. 3 and 4 Double Companies (Captain B. G. S. Clarke 
and Captain H. E. Weekes respectively) went forward to take over support 
trenches, and Nos. 1 and 2 Double Companies (Lieutenant-Colonel R. A. 
Firth and Captain J. M. V. Stewart) remained in reserve. For the next 
two days the Battalion was engaged in improving communications and 
minor picqueting duties, and on the 8th June it took over in the front-line 
trenches from the 1/6th.* 

The trenches in which the Battalion now found itself were on the left 
of the brigade front, that is to say on the extreme left of the British line, 
and were very close to the enemy trenches, which were only 60 or 70 yards 
away. Two double companies occupied the fire-trenches, with two in 
support and a double company of the reserve battalion close up to the 
supports. During the first night in the line 2nd Lieutenant R. C. Bolster 
was wounded in the face and on the night of the 11th-12th Captain Weekes 
accidentally blew a hole in his left hand with a Very pistol and had to be 
evacuated. This first tour of duty in the trenches went off comparatively 
quietly, and the Battalion’s casualties of 2 Gurkha other ranks killed and 
12 wounded were mainly caused by snipers before the men absorbed the 
precautions necessary in trenches opposite a vigilant enemy only a few 
yards away. 

On the 14th June the Battalion was relieved by the 1/6th and returned 
to reserve in Gurkha Ravine, leaving two companies in the line to help 
the 14th Sikhs, whose strength was by now so reduced as to make it impos- 
sible for them to hold unaided the front allotted to them. On the 15th 
the temporary depot left in Egypt rejoined. This was a welcome accession 
of strength of 2 British officers, Captain J. L. Higgin and Lieutenant 
A. J. B. Chester, 2 Gurkha officers and 87 Gurkha other ranks, bringing 
the Battalion up to a strength of 13 British officers, 19 Gurkha officers and 
762 Gurkha other ranks. Point was given to the precarious nature of the 
** rest areas” on the Gallipoli Peninsula by the casualties of the Battalion 
during this period in reserve, which were exactly the same as those it had 
during its first tour in the trenches. 

The situation had now developed into trench warfare similar to that 
in France and the cry was for bombs and yet more bombs, and while in 


* Captain F. B. Abbott of the 1/6th stayed in the trenches with the Battalion for the 
next one or two nights, showing them the ropes. This officer in later years commanded 
the 2nd Battalion. 

He was awarded the D.S.O. for conspicuous gallantry during the battle of 29th June, 
when he was severely wounded. 
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reserve the Battalion took in hand the intensive training of bombing teams. 
As yet the only type of grenade available was the hand-made “ Jam-tin ” 
bomb, and it was sardonically said that the supply depended upon the 
consumption of jam by the troops! The enemy appeared to have the 
advantage in this respect and seemed to be well supplied with efficient 
bombs of German manufacture. 

On the 22nd June the Battalion took over the whole right sector of 
the brigade front line, and signs of a resumption of more active operations 
became apparent in the institution of patrols by night. These patrols 
were often composite parties made up of men from the three Gurkha 
battalions, and their natural aptitude for this kind of work and the thick 
scrub with which the cliff faces were covered made it possible for much 
valuable information to be collected. The 29th Brigade sector ran right 
down to the sea and there was also a good deal of activity along the coast, 
all of which made it evident that a major operation was in preparation. 

In fact, it had been decided to make another effort to break the stale- 
mate before the enemy had had time fully to complete his defensive system 
and, in the light of the experience gained in the offensive of the 4th June 
and having in view the paucity of heavy artillery, the policy was to carry 
out a succession of attacks on narrow frontages and with limited objectives, 
these to be supported with all the available artillery in turn. 

The first of these limited offensives was carried out by the French on 
the right flank from the 21st to the 26th June, and secured definite gains. 

The second was to be carried out on the left flank by the 29th Division. 

The objective was a system of five lines of deep trenches, recently 
constructed by the Turks on Gully Spur and to the east of it, between 
their old forward lines and their new reserve position south of Achi 
Baba. 

The drastic economy in ammunition imposed on the British artillery 
had allowed the enemy to work on these defences almost unhindered, but 
the new line still consisted of short lengths of unconnected trench, and the 
works on Gully Spur with which this narrative is particularly concerned 
amounted to separate lengths of trench, which had been labelled J-9, 
J-10, J-10a, J-11, J-12 and J-13. These J trenches had been the objective 
of the attack on the 4th June, which had failed for lack of adequate artillery 
preparation, but this time the greater part of the available artillery on the 
peninsula was to be used and the expenditure of nearly one-third of the 
available stock of ammunition at Helles was sanctioned. 

On the afternoon of the 27th June the Battalion was relieved by the 
2nd Battalion South Wales Borderers, of the 87th Brigade, in the front 
line, and the support companies handed over to the Ist Battalion Royal 
Inniskilling Fusiliers, also of the 87th Brigade, and the whole Battalion 
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was concentrated in its old bivouacs in Gurkha Ravine. During the night 
orders for the attack were issued. 

Three brigades were allotted for the operation and it was to be carried 
out in two phases. In the first phase, 87th Brigade was to assault trenches 
J-9, J-10 and J-11, while 29th Indian Brigade was to advance with the 
left flank of 87th Brigade, moving under the edge of the cliffs, and to 
occupy the south-west portion of J-11a, which ran from front to rear 
parallel to the sea-coast and connected the western end of J-11, J-12, and 
J-13. 

In the second phase, 29th Brigade was to bomb along J-11a up to its 
junction with J-13, while 87th Brigade assaulted J-12 and J-13 frontally. 

The 2/10th Gurkha Rifles was to lead the attack of 29th Brigade and be 
responsible for the first phase, supported by the 1/6th. On completion of 
the first phase, 1/6th was to pass on to the second phase. 

The morning of the 28th June was hot and humid, with a slight haze, 
which softened but did not obscure the horizon, and there was hardly a 
breath of wind. 

The artillery preparation began at 0900 hours, and it is said that the 
fire equalled in intensity any bombardment of the war up to that date. 

At 1000 hours the Battalion moved up to a position of readiness near 
the mouth of Gurkha Ravine, and at 1100 hours the artillery fire lifted and 
the Battalion advanced to the attack. 

Moving along under the edge of the cliffs and making use of the cover 
afforded by the scrub and the many small re-entrants, and all the time 
regulating its progress by that of the 87th Brigade on its right, the Battalion 
arrived opposite the objective, wheeled to the right over the top of the cliff, 
rushed the enemy works allotted to it and drove out the defenders. Just 
like that! 

The 1/6th and 1/5th then passed through on their way to the second 
objective. By this time it was past noon, and on the right the 87th Brigade 
had captured J-9, J-10 and J-11 and 86th Brigade advanced to the assault 
of J-12 and J-13. The assault was successful, and on the left the Gurkhas 
secured the ridge running north-west to the sea from the point known as 
Fusilier Bluff. 

The 2nd Battalion of the Regiment, having secured its objective, 
joined hands again with the left of the 87th Brigade and established itself 
in a length of J-11A south of its junction with J-12. On the Battalion’s 
left a company of the 1/6th had taken over that portion of J-114 which lay 
between J-12 and J-13. The bombardment had reduced the Turkish earth- 
works to dust, but herein lay a disadvantage, for the enemy was able to 
cause heavy casualties to our men working with scanty cover to render 
the battered trenches fit for occupation and defence. 
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A part of J-13 was occupied by the 1/5th and the Ist Battalion Royal 
Munster Fusiliers (86th Brigade), but they were forced back from the 
eastern end by a strong counter-attack, and this trench, and also J-12, 
became the scene of continuous and heavy fighting for a time, half of each 
being in the hands of each side. 

The ground gained in the morning’s battle was about 1,000 yards in 
depth, and the Turks delivered counter-attack after counter-attack during 
the afternoon from the nullah running out of Gully Ravine past the eastern 
ends of J-12 and J-13. The resultant fighting was heavy and confused, 
with parts of the trenches repeatedly changing hands, but when the sun 
went down the 2nd Battalion was still in possession of the ground it had 
gained in the morning. 

During the day the ammunition supply had been nobly maintained by 
the langris and bhisties, under the Quartermaster, and no praise can be 
too high for these men, who, after the battle was over, had to toil at their 
legitimate tasks of supplying the battalion with food and water. 

Taking stock, the Battalion found that its casualties during the day 
had been 2 Gurkha officers killed (Subadar Tejgange Limbu and Jemadar 
Birkhabahadur Rai), together with 16 Gurkha other ranks and | follower. 

The wounded were 5 British officers and 35 Gurkha other ranks. 

The wounded British officers were Lieutenant W. P. Moran, Captain 
B. G. S. Clarke, Lieutenant-Colonel F. G. H. Sutton, Captain J. L. 
Higgin and 2nd Lieutenant C. W. F. Scott. 

Moran had been very severely wounded in the head and died of his 
injuries in Malta on the 8th July. It is recorded that the injury to his 
brain was such that, while his mother-tongue meant nothing to him, he 
was able to carry on an intelligent conversation in Gurkhali. 

Of the others, Clarke was seriously wounded and was later evacuated, 
Colonel Sutton, Higgin and Scott were officially “ slightly wounded.” 

Jemadar Bajirdhoj Rai had distinguished himself throughout the day 
by his fearless and skilful direction of bombing parties, and was awarded 
the 2nd Class of the Indian Order of Merit for his conspicuous gallantry 
and leadership. 

The night brought little rest, and at about 2200 hours the enemy 
counter-attacked strongly from the east between J-11 and J-12, and 
occupied a part of the sap and the trenches partially constructed by the 
Dublin Fusiliers. This counter-attack was held, and when the enemy 
tried to retire at first light nearly all of them were either killed or captured. 
The 2nd Battalion’s machine-guns under Lieutenant J. F. Russell did 
great execution on this occasion. 

It was during the confused fighting of this night that the Adjutant, 
Captain W. N. Atkinson, was killed. It is believed that he was the vicum 
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of an enemy sniper, many of whom had taken advantage of the cover 
which abounded on the slopes of Gully Spur. This was a severe loss, for 
“‘ Ginger ”* Atkinson was an officer of great energy and determination, 
who had probably done more than anybody else in moulding the character 
of the Battalion since its formation, and his death was keenly felt by the 
men. During the same night, Subadar Dhandhoj Rai was severely wounded 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Firth, Jemadar Sukhman Rai and Jemadar 
Dharamdhoj Limbu were slightly wounded. 

On the morning of the 29th the Battalion was ordered to take over the 
portion of J-12 which was held by the Munsters, and No. 4 Double Com- 
pany, under Captain Higgin, moved up into the trenches, while the rest 
of the Battalion was relieved by the Inniskillings and concentrated in a 
bivouac area at the head of the ravine running down to the sea at the 
western end of J-12. 

When No. 4 Double Company moved into the trenches, both J-12 
and J-13 were barricaded at a point about halfway along each trench, with 
the Turks in possession of the eastern half of each. Saps had been started 
from J-12 and J-13 at points a little west of the barricades, with a view to 
providing a fire-trench from which counter-attacks coming over the open 
from Gully Ravine could be dealt with. 

During the evening of the 29th (the available records are not precise) 
Higgin received orders to recapture that portion of J-12 which was in 
enemy hands. No. 4 Double Company therefore delivered a bayonet 
assault, which was at first successful, but vigorous enemy bombing attacks 
forced Higgin and his men gradually back and compelled them to give up 
some of their gains. Captain J. L. Higgin and practically a complete section 
failed to return from this confused fighting and they were all presumably 
killed. Certainly, Higgin’s body was never recovered and for several 
days afterwards the men of his company insisted, with grim Gurkha 
humour, in refering to a pair of legs visible near where he was last seen 
as “‘ Higgin sahib’s boots,” saying they recognised the arrangement of the 
nails. 

Other casualties during this night’s fierce fighting are not easy to 
determine, for the records are not specific as regards dates, but the War 
Diary states that Jemadar Makansing Limbu and 18 Gurkha other ranks 
were killed and 30 Gurkha other ranks were wounded “‘ during this period,”’ 
and it is probable that these figures refer to casualties on both nights— 
those of the 28th-29th and the 29th-30th. 

No. 3 Double Company, under Lieutenant G. E. F. Campbell, was 
sent up to help No. 4 in J-12, and attacked again, retaking the part of the 


* The nickname was apposite, both physically and metaphorically, for he had red hair. 
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trench which had been Jost. The position was held for a time, but the 
superior enemy bombing again forced our men back, Lieutenant Campbell 
himself being wounded in the process. However, he remained in command 
of the remnants of Nos. 3 and 4 Double Companies until relieved at 
1000 hours on the 30th by Lieutenant-Colonel Firth with No. 2 Double 
Company. The net result of the night’s fighting was that both sides were 
back in the same positions they had occupied before it began. 

Sapping operations, accompanied by bombing and sniping, went on 
all through the 30th June and the Ist July, and two buglers of the 2nd 
Battalion, Riflemen Ambare Gurung and Sriman Rai were awarded the 
Indian Distinguished Service Medal for their gallantry in bombing attacks 
during the Ist July. By now casualties had necessitated the amalgamation 
of the 1/5th and 1/6th, and Lieutenant-Colonel Firth was sent to take 
command of this composite battalion on the night of the Ist July. This left 
Lieutenant Russell in command in J-12, but he was very soon sent with two 
companies and the machine-guns to support the 1/5th-1/6th and Lieutenant 
Campbell took over J-12 with only three sadly depleted companies. At 2300 
hours enemy pressure in J-12 increased greatly and the disputed length of 
trench changed hands several times, in spite of reinforcements from the 
Inniskillings. There was very severe hand-to-hand fighting, and the men 
used any weapon that came to hand after the supply of grenades had 
given out—kukris, bayonets, picks and shovels—but the Turks seemed to 
be well supplied with bombs and slowly drove our men back until a fine 
counter-attack by the Inniskillings restored the situation. The Innis- 
killings won two Victoria Crosses in this counter-attack. 

The 2nd Battalion’s already sorely depleted strength was still further 
reduced in this desperate fighting, which cost it 2 Gurkha officers (Subadar 
Hansrup Limbu and Jemadar Rajman Rai) and 27 Gurkha other ranks 
killed and 5 Gurkha officers and 75 Gurkha other ranks wounded. Dysen- 
tery was also taking its toll and Captain J. M. V. Stewart and Captain 
A. D. Stewart, I.M.S., were both forced to be evacuated for this 
cause. 

Lieutenant-Colonel F. G. H. Sutton had been carrying on all this time 
still suffering from the effects of the wound he had received in the head, 
and he too had to be ordered out of the battle, against his strenuous 
objections. 

This left Lieutenant J. F. Russell in command. He was, as we have 
seen, with the two companies and the machine-guns which he had taken 
across to the composite 5th/6th Battalion, and was informed of the situation 
by Lieutenant T. H. Battye who was at Battalion Headquarters. Russell 
said he was too busy at the moment (a glorious understatement), but would 
get back to Battalion Headquarters as opportunity offered, visiting the 
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companies on his way. He duly started out and spoke to Battalion Head- 
quarters several times, but then there was silence, and this gallant young 
officer’s body was later found buried under a collapsed, shell-torn 
parapet. 

He was buried on the cliff overlooking the sea, next to “ Ginger ” 
Atkinson. 

The Battalion now had only three junior officers left, Battye, Campbell 
and Chester, and the command fell to Battye. 

The Battle of Gully Ravine was now over, and the 2nd Battalion was 
relieved by the Ist Battalion The Border Regiment,* of the 87th Brigade, 
on the morning of the 2nd July and was withdrawn to reserve in J-12 
ravine, and was thereafter employed in improving J-11A and eventually 
converting it into a mule-track, with three companies and the machine- 
guns out in night picquets. 

On the 5th the Battalion returned to its old bivouac in Gurkha Ravine, 
where the remnants of the 14th Sikhs, consisting of 1 British officer and 
1 Indian officer and 117 Indian other ranks, were taken on the ration 
strength. t 

By the 8th the rest of the brigade had been withdrawn and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Firth returned to the Battalion, and on the 9th it embarked and 
crossed over to the island of Imbros, where it went into camp at Cape 
Kephalos for rest and reorganisation. 

The Battalion had been on the peninsula for 36 days, during the whole 
of which time it had been under close-range fire, and for 7 days on end 
had been engaged in close combat with a brave and determined enemy 
better equipped with the weapons required for this particular type of 
warfare. It had lost 4 British officers killed, 6 wounded and 2 evacuated 
sick ; 5 Gurkha officers killed and 8 wounded ; and 74 Gurkha other ranks 
killed and 214 wounded, of whom 6 died of their wounds later. These 
casualties amounted to approximately 70 per cent of the officers and 40 per 
cent of the men who went into action. 

The Battle of Gully Ravine was the last of the series of operations for 
which the Battle Honour “ Krithia”’ was awarded and this honour is 
also borne by the Royal Scots, for while the 2nd Battalion was fighting in 
the trenches between Gully Ravine and the sea, the 4th and 7th Battalions 
of the Royal Scots, in the 156th Brigade of the Lowland Division, were 
fighting not far away on the east of the ravine, where they carried two lines 
of enemy trenches at the point of the bayonet. 


* This battalion had come from Maymyo, where the warmest relations existed between 
it and the Ist Battalion. 

+ The British officer was 2nd Lieutenant R. A. Savory, now Lieutenant-General Sir 
Reginald Savory, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., M.C. 
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Speaking of the attack of the 28th June, General Sir Ian Hamilton 
used the following words :— 


“The General Officer commanding feels sure that he voices the 
sentiments of every soldier serving with this army when he congratulates 
the incomparable 29th Division upon yesterday’s splendid attack, carried 
out, as it was, in a manner more than upholding the best traditions of the 
distinguished regiments of which it is composed. 

Opposed to them were fresh troops, holding line after line of entrench- 
ments flanked by redoubts and machine-guns. But when, yesterday, the 
29th Division were called upon to advance, they dashed forward as if this 
were only their baptism of fire. 

Through the entanglements they swept northwards clearing our left of 
the enemy for a full thousand yards. Heavily counter-attacked at night, 
they killed or captured every Turk who had penetrated their incomplete 
defences, and to-day stand possessed of every yard they had so hardly gained. 

Therefore it is that Sir Ian Hamilton is confident he carries with him 
all ranks of his force when he congratulates each officer, N.C.O. and man 
in this Division, whose sustained efforts have added fresh lustre to British 
arms all the world over.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
** Suvia.””  ** SART BAIR ” 


FroM the 11th July to the 5th August 1915, the 2nd Battalion was in camp 
at Cape Kephalos, on the northern tip of Imbros, resting, training and 
refitting. 36 of the 45 men of the Battalion evacuated sick from Helles 
had been victims of dysentery, the direct outcome of the appalling con- 
ditions which prevailed in the crowded and insanitary areas occupied by 
our troops on the peninsula and the disease was perpetuated by the plague 
of flies. Nor did it stop when the Battalion went to Imbros. Many men 
had been struggling against the malady as well as against the enemy and 
*‘ hanging on ”’ as best they could while the fighting lasted, and these were 
evacuated as soon as possible. On the evening of the 15th July Sir Ian 
Hamilton inspected the 29th Brigade on parade, and has recorded that 
the men seemed to have recovered well from their recent exertions and 
that their morale was high. 

On the same day Lieutenant-Colonel Firth went to command the 1/5th 
and did not rejoin the 2nd Battalion until after the Battle of Sari Bair. 

On the 30th July a draft arrived, consisting of 3 Gurkha officers and 
137 Gurkha other ranks from the depot and the Ist Battalion with Captain 
J. Simpson of the Ist Battalion and 2nd Lieutenant P. W. Walpole, I.A.R.O., 
and on the following day Lieutenant G. P. M. Shewen reported for duty 
from the 27th Punjabis. 

Two days later the Commanding Officer, Lieutenant-Colonel Sutton, 
left Imbros for an undisclosed purpose in company with the Brigade 
Commander and the other commanding officers of the 29th Brigade, and 
on the 5th August the Battalion broke camp and embarked, on verbal 
orders, with the rest of the brigade, in trawlers, bound for an unknown 
destination. On leaving Imbros the Battalion was at a strength of 7 
British officers, 17 Gurkha officers and 634 Gurkha other ranks, with two 
machine-guns. 


At the beginning of July 1915 the Franco-British positions across the 
tip of the Gallipoli Peninsula had been slightly advanced. On the right 
the French had seized the heights above the small stream known as the 
Kereves Dere, and the British, on the left of the line near the sea, had 
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captured Gully Ravine in the operations of the 27th June-2nd July described 
in the last chapter. 

The positions in the Cape Helles area were never afterwards materially 
altered. 

To the end of the campaign the village of Krithia was not reached and 
the heights of Achi Baba* remained unscaled. 

The situation at Anzac was also unchanged, except for a few small 
advances. 

In fact, little progress had been made at great cost and the operations 
had nearly reached a complete stalemate. So unpromising, indeed, was 
the situation that during the month of June Lord Kitchener became 
persuaded of the seriousness of the growing disparity between the strengths 
of the British and Turkish forces at Gallipoli, and promised to send Sir 
Ian Hamilton three divisions of the New Armies, which were then coming 
forward, and the infantry of two Territorial Divisions. The 13th Division 
was the first of the new formations to arrive, followed by the 10th and 
11th Divisions and the infantry of the 53rd and 54th. 

It was intended to use this welcome accretion of strength to break the 
deadlock by an offensive consisting of the following operations :— 


(i) A vigorous offensive in the Helles area, with the object of 
containing, or diverting, as much of the enemy’s reserve as 
possible. 

(ii) A landing of the [Xth Corps (10th and 11th Divisions) at Suvla 
to seize the high ground north of the Sari Bair massif. 

(iit) An attack by the forces in Anzac (reinforced by the 13th 
Division and 29th Indian Infantry Brigade) on Sari Bair 
itself, to capture the heights of Koja Chemen Tepe (Pt. 971), 
Hill “ Q,” and Chunukt Bair. 


The possession of the line of heights in (iii) above would give command 
of the Narrows of the Dardanelles and would be the essential preliminary 
to the attainment of the final object, which was the establishment of a line 
across the peninsula running north-westwards from Maidos. 

The greatest secrecy was maintained and it is recorded in the Official 
History that when Sir Ian Hamilton learned that General Birdwood had 


* There was current during the campaign the curious story of the old Turk who 
washed the clothes of British soldiers on the Helles beaches. Called ‘‘ The Owner of 
Achi Baba,”’ he was said to be, literally, the legal owner of the land comprising that bitterly 
contested height, who had been driven out when the shelling started and had remained 
as near his property as possible. 

¢ Pronounced ‘‘ Djonk.” 
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given his Divisional Commanders the outlines of the plan, he sent him a 
signal to announce the cancellation of the whole enterprise. 

Turkish agents and spies swarmed in the Aegean Islands and in Egypt, 
and elaborate deception schemes were devised to mislead the enemy and 
to spirit the formations intended for the operations away from their loca- 
tions and land them in the new area. The fact that these were successful 
only added to the bitterness of the final defeat. 

The plan was dominated by the calendar. The new moon was to rise 
at 0200 hours on the 7th August. It was, therefore, decided that the 
operations would begin on the 6th August and that the landing at Suvla 
Bay would be made after dark on that day. On the same evening, the Ist 
Australian Division was to clear the way out of the Anzac area itself for 
the main assaulting columns by a series of attacks on and near 400 Plateau 
at the extreme southern end of the area, with the object of diverting the 
Turkish local reserves. 

The plan for the main attack on Sari Bair was for an assault at dawn 
on the 7th August after a night advance by two columns—a left column 
under Brigadier-General H. V. Cox, commanding 29th Indian Brigade, 
consisting of the 4th Australian Brigade, the 29th Indian Brigade, the 
21st (Kohat) Mountain Battery (less one section) and a Field Company of 
New Zealand Engineers, and a right column consisting of the New 
Zealand Infantry Brigade, the 26th (Jacob’s) Mountain Battery (less one 
section) and a Field Company of New Zealand Engineers. 

The left column was to advance up the Aghyl Dere, along a route 
previously reconnoitred in part by an Australian officer, Major Overton, 
and then divide at a pre-arranged point, so that the 4th Australian Brigade 
might make a detour on the left flank via the Damakjelik Ridge, across the 
Azma Dere to a forming-up place on Abdel Rahman Bair, with a view to 
assaulting Koja Chemen Tepe (Pt. 971), while the 29th Indian Brigade 
went straight on to the central height of Sari Bair, Hill “ Q.” 

The right column was to move via the Chailak and Sazli Beit Deres 
to Rhododendron Spur, and thence to assault and capture Chunuk Bair, 
the southern height. 

The ground over which these somewhat complicated moves were to 
take place was well outside the line then held at Anzac, and no personal 
reconnaissance by commanders was possible. Some idea of the difficulties 
of the task may be gathered from the following quotation from the Official 
History :— 

“No account of the operations . . . can hope to convey any adequate 
idea of the extreme difficulties of the undertaking if the reader does not 
first try to visualise the bewildering nature of the country through which 
the troops were to move. 
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The spurs and gullies are so contorted, so rugged and steep, and so 
densely covered with thick prickly scrub, that their passage is difficult 
enough, even in peace-time, for an unencumbered tourist provided with a 
good map and sctting out in the full light of day. In August, 1915, the only 
available maps were very inaccurate, and these tortuous routes had to be 
traversed at night by heavily laden men, who were harassed by an invisible 
enemy and led by guides who themselves had little real knowledge of the 
ground.” 


The 2nd Battalion disembarked at Anzac in the early hours of the 6th 
August, having lost one man by a stray bullet as the beach was approached. 
A party of 2 Gurkha officers and 80 Gurkha other ranks was left in the ships, 
probably as local First Reinforcements, and the officer strength was seriously 
reduced by the evacuation to the Field Ambulance of Captain J. Simpson, 
who had injured his knee, and Lieutenant Walpole. 

While it was still dark the Battalion went to a bivouac in Reserve 
Gully, and here it remained all day, packed into the steep sides of the 
ravine with strict orders to avoid any movement which might attract the 
attention of the enemy on the heights above. The day was spent in 
preparations for the forthcoming operations, the details of which were 
carefully gone over with the junior commanders, and every man was 
issued with 200 rounds of S.A.A. and was to carry a Sirhind entrenching 
tool and two sandbags, while one in four was to carry a pick or shovel. 

In the meantime this last great combined attack upon the Turkish 
positions on the Gallipoli Peninsula had begun in the afternoon with the 
offensive in the Helles area, which was meant to hold the enemy forces 
gathered before Krithia and Achi Baba. 

This attack had failed by sunset on the 6th, and was resumed on the 
morning of the 7th. 

At the same time as the Krithia battle began, the Ist Australian Brigade 
of the Australian Division started its attacks on and near 400 Plateau to 
clear the way for the break-out of the two columns intended for the final 
great objective of the whole offensive—the capture of the heights of Sari 
Bair. The Battle of Lone Pine, as this action came to be called, was one 
of the epics of the Gallipoli campaign, in which the Australians covered 
themselves with glory when, after suffering terrible casualties, they captured 
the position known by that name and held it against a long series of furious 
counter-attacks. 

To cover the movements of the main assaulting columns, two subsidiary 
columns moved out at sunset on the 6th, one on the left consisting of the 
40th Brigade (less two battalions), with orders to cover the advance of 
the left assaulting column up the Aghyl Dere by occupying the Damak- 
jelik Ridge, and one on the right consisting of the New Zealand Mounted 
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Rifles Brigade, the Otago Mounted Rifles and the Maori contingent, with 
orders to protect the lower reaches of the Chailak Dere and the Sazli Beit 
Dere, which were to be used by the right assaulting column. 

At 2200 hours the 2nd Battalion was ready to move off from its bivouac 
in Reserve Gully to take its place in the order of march of the left assault- 
ing column, which was as follows: 4th Australian Infantry Brigade, 
Column Headquarters, 1/5th Gurkha Rifles, 2/10th Gurkha Rifles, 1/6th 
Gurkha Rifles, Field Company New Zealand Engineers, 21st Mountain 
Battery (less one section), 14th Sikhs. The column was being guided 
by Major Overton, who had reconnoitred the route, assisted by a local 
inhabitant. 

With columns moving off from their bivouacs, traffic control in the dark 
was difficult, and it was not until 2300 hours that General Cox was able 
to get his column properly started. As the advance progressed checks 
became more and more frequent and the column soon came to a standstill. 
Nobody seemed to know exactly what had happened. Whispered con- 
versations were being held, officers were passing up and down enquiring 
the cause of the delay, and the shelling from warships standing off-shore 
went on to the steady accompaniment of the rattle of small-arms fire 
somewhere in the heights above, while a ship’s searchlight was playing 
on the hilltops to the right. Midnight came and still the halt continued, 
and it was 0115 hours before the head of the Battalion passed Divisional 
Headquarters in the march along the beach at the foot of the hills towards 
the bluff known as Walden Point, where the column was to turn into the 
Aghyl Dere and start the climb into the hills. 

It soon became apparent that the column was moving, not round 
Walden Point but through a dark gap in the hill short of that landmark. 
This was afterwards known as Taylor’s Gap, and the Battalion slowly 
wound into it. This gap soon narrowed, as the low dark scrub-covered 
slopes closed in on either side, and the column groped its way forward in 
single file at a snail’s pace. Aid Posts attending to wounded men showed 
that the enemy had been met somewhere up ahead. Eventually, at about 
0230 hours, the Battalion found itself descending into some part of what 
was presumed to be the Aghyl Dere. There was the sound of firing 
coming from the northern side of the dere and, on reaching the bed of 
the ravine, the Battalion followed the troops in front of it across to the 
other side, and then had to wait, with the 1/5th, for further guidance. 
It was now after 0300 hours and dawn was approaching, when Major 
Overton started back from the head of the column to direct the battalions 
detailed to storm Hill “ Q.” 

There is no record of his ever meeting them, and neither the Regimental 
History of the 1/5th Gurkha Rifles nor the War Diary of the 2nd Battalion 
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mentions his doing so. Anyway, the advance was resumed; but all the 
delays, the forming of single-file and the attempts to close up afterwards, 
had led to units being opened up and the rear double company of the 
1/5th, losing touch with the troops in front of it, moved too far to the 
right, and the 2nd Battalion, coming behind, followed in its tracks. Deploy- 
ment was carried out just before dawn, and it appears that the forward 
companies of the 2nd Battalion, knowing that they had to be on the right 
of the 1/5th, took up their interval from the left, that is, from the company 
of the 1/5th which had been in front of them, and resumed the advance 
straight ahead. No 3 Double Company, under Lieutenant Shewen, was 
on the right, and, in the broken and winding ravine, it soon lost touch 
with the company on its left. However, the general direction of the 
objective was known, so No. 3 Double Company pushed on, expecting to 
regain contact when the clearer ground above was reached. The change 
of route and the fact that the troops were operating in country which 
nobody had seen in daylight, resulted in the commanders not knowing 
exactly where they were once they had descended into the Aghyl Dere 
so that they sought to carry out the intention of the operation as best they 
could, rather than try to adhere to the detailed plan which had been subject 
to dislocation from the very beginning. 

The Aghyl Dere bifurcates as it ascends the hillside, and it is now 
clear that, when the 2nd Battalion opened out in the darkness to the right 
of the company of the 1/5th in front, it had been brought opposite the 
southern fork of the dere, instead of the northern fork which was the 
direct route to Hill “ Q.” 

This may or may not have been appreciated in the dim light of early 
morning, with the great bulk of Sari Bair throwing the deep gullies into 
heavy shadow; nevertheless, the leading companies of the Battalion 
(Nos. 3 and 4 Double Companies) continued the stiff climb up the slopes 
in front of them, with Battalion Headquarters on the inner flank near 
No. 4 Double Company, followed by Nos. 1 and 2. 

The situation in which the left assaulting column found itself at dawn 
on the 7th August was to some extent attributable to two factors. These 
were the unexpected delay in the movements of the right assaulting column, 
which had encountered unexpectedly stout resistance from the enemy 
elements occupying the feature known as Bauchop’s Hill, the clearing of 
which was an essential preliminary to the occupation of Rhododendron 
Spur; and the fact that, in an attempt to make up for lost time, Major 
Overton allowed himself to be persuaded by a local guide to lead the left 
column through a gap in the hills by a route which was described as feasible, 
instead of round the west of Walden Point as arranged. 

It was the old story of the “ short cut,” and the result was that when 
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the head of the left column at last debouched into the Aghyl Dere, the 
4th Australian Brigade moved straight across the dere and, as it started to 
climb the slopes of Damakjelik Bair, at about 0230 hours, it was met by 
Turkish survivors from Bauchop’s Hill. More fighting ensued and the 
Australians, on whom a recent epidemic of dysentery, the difficulties of the 
night advance, and their heavy loads, had begun to take effect, had to 
pause for rest. Their Commander was also under the impression that he 
had already reached the Abdel Rahman Ridge and that he was within 
assaulting distance of Point 971. The native guide was apparently just as 
much at a loss, for he agreed. In fact, they were on the Damakjelik Ridge, 
on the right of the left covering force. 

In the meantime, the 1/5th Gurkhas (less a double company which 
had strayed and was now under command of Captain Tomes of the 53rd 
Sikhs) had pushed on up the northern fork of the Aghyl Dere towards 
Hill “Q” and, long after daylight, had arrived on a ridge just above 
the 500-foot contour (7.e., about 400 feet below its objective, called 
Chamchik Punar), Their Regimental History gives a vivid account 
of the conditions on these northern slopes of Sari Bair, part of which is 
quoted here, with acknowledgments, as the 2nd Battalion of the 10th were 
advancing under similar circumstances :— 


“Progress at first was rapid, but the thick cover was infested with 
snipers, with the result, when even sections became disintegrated, that 
impetus was lost. The nature of the fighting may be gauged from the 
numbers found missing at the end of the day... . Often it must have 
happened that a man fell to a sniper’s bullet, and that his comrades, only 
a yard or two away, knew nothing of it.” 


The 1/6th, after an attempt to help the advance of the Australians on the 
left, swung to their right up the slopes towards Hill “‘Q” and came up 
on the right of the 1/5th. The 14th Sikhs, coming up later from the tail 
of the column, took up a position on the right of the Australians on Damak- 
jelik Bair. 

The right column had also been held up by the fight for Bauchop’s 
Hill, and the Commander of the New Zealand Infantry Brigade, Brigadier- 
General F. E. Johnston, decided to push on in two parties which were to 
meet on Rhododendron Spur. The main part of this column, moving via 
the Chailak Dere, found no sign of the Canterbury Battalion, which had 
taken the southern route, via the Sazli Beit Dere, when it reached the 
rendezvous. The Sazli Beit Dere, though in no way as difficult as the 
Aghyl Dere, was evidently confusing enough in the dark to make the 
Canterbury Battalion lose its way. Steps were retraced, but a misunder- 
standing occurred and part of the unit actually went back almost to its 
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bivouacs. Much time was lost in getting it back, and the whole of the rest 
of the right assaulting column, consisting of three battalions (Otago, 
Wellington and Auckland), with guns and engineers, waited on Rhododen- 
dron Spur for the missing Canterbury Battalion from before dawn until 
after 0630 hours. 

The route from there on to Chunuk Bair was comparatively easy and 
the ridge was then but lightly held. 

Finally it was decided not to wait any longer and at 0700 hours the 
advance was resumed. By 0730 hours a spot afterwards known as “‘ Apex ” 
was reached, and there the enemy showed the first signs of his presence 
with a few shots from the main ridge beyond. A halt was then made in 
a small depression where the men sat down to have their breakfasts, and 
the Commander of the Auckland Battalion went forward to reconnoitre. 
The forward trenches on Chunuk Bair were certainly held, but elsewhere 
all was quiet. From “ Apex”’ the whole panorama of Anzac was spread 
out to view, and everything seemed normal, while a mass of shipping in 
Suvla Bay showed that the landing of IXth Corps was in progress, if not 
completed. To the north-west, however, there were no signs of the 
presence of the left column on either Point 971 or Hill “Q.” The New 
Zealand Commander seems to have been convinced that his force was 
completely isolated, and actually proposed staying where he was till 
nightfall. He was urged by his staff to attack at once, for General Birdwood 
had laid it down most emphatically that each column was to push on 
regardless of the progress made by the other. 

One can only sigh “If only this had been done”! At least two of 
the New Zealand battalions were comparatively fresh ; they had fed and 
been given a good rest and Chunuk Bair was only 600 yards away and a 
bare 200 feet above them. But the precious minutes slipped by, the discus- 
sion went on, and by the time the Canterbury Battalion had come up its 
men were tired after their night’s wanderings and the sun was getting 
hotter and hotter as it rose higher. 

At this critical juncture the 2nd Battalion began to arrive on Rhodo- 
dendron Spur. The first to come up was No. 3 Double Company under 
Lieutenant Shewen, followed a short time later by Colonel Sutton and 
Lieutenant G. E. F. Campbell, his officiating Adjutant, and No. 4 Double 
Company under 2nd Lieutenant C. W. F. Scott. 

Colonel Sutton immediately placed his battalion at the disposal of the 
Commander of the New Zealand Brigade, who had by now received orders 
from the Divisional Commander to launch the assault on Chunuk Bair 
by 1030 hours at the latest. The plan was still being debated when Captain 
Tomes arrived on the scene with the strayed company of the 1 /5th. 

The final plan was for the attack to be carried out by three companies 
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of the Auckland Battalion on the right and three companies of Gurkhas 
on the left. Thus, as the Official History states with feeling, ‘‘ seven and 
a half hours after schedule time, the main attack by the right assaulting 
column, whose strength on the spot amounted to four and a half battalions, 
was opened with five companies.”’ Actually it was with six, no account 
apparently having been taken of the 1/5th company, or perhaps because 
the New Zealanders assumed that all the Gurkhas on Rhododendron Spur 
belonged to Colonel Sutton’s battalion. 

Some of the episodes of this attack and what happened during them 
are incorrectly recorded in the Official History, and so the narrative which 
follows is the story as given by Lieutenant Shewen, supported by the 
account furnished by Lieutenant Tomes in the 1/5th Regimental 
History. 

The allotment of the Gurkha companies was in four lines, the first 
two composed of the 1/5th Company and the last two of the 2/10th Com- 
pany, which were weaker, the 1/5th Company being about 200 strong 
and each of the 2/10th ones being about 110. 

The attack began at 1030. The New Zealand companies advanced 
and were at once met by heavy rifle and machine-gun fire, which practically 
annihilated the leading platoons. Those in rear pressed on with similar 
dire results and the attack was definitely checked at the Pinnacle, about 
100 yards forward from “‘ Apex.” 

On the left, the leading line of Gurkhas crept forward to the crest— 
and the rest is best described in the words of the History of the 5th Royal 
Gurkha Rifles :— 


“ As soon as the first wave topped the rise, it came under intense machine- 
gun and rifle fire directed on it from a redoubt situated near the summit of 
Hill ‘Q.’ Once over the crest the ground, thickly covered in scrub, sloped 
downwards for hundreds of yards to a cornfield, whence it rose again to 
the Hill ‘Q’ redoubt, about 100 yards away. 

Traversing the downward slope at top speed, the leading lines of ‘ F’ 
Company reached the shelter of a low stone wall conveniently situated in 
the middle of the cornfield. At this point there was a small stone hut, 
and this having been occupied as a lookout post, a halt was called to permit 
of a survey of the position. It proved to be none too promising. The 
New Zealanders, subjected to a raking enfilade fire from Chunuk, had 
been forced to retire, and of the two double companies of the 2/10th there 
was no sign visible.” 


This description of the situation agrees not only with Lieutenant Shewen’s 
account, but also with the ground. The two leading lines on the left of the 
attack up the narrow ridge of Rhododendron Spur were attacking along, 
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and parallel with, the contour, and, in following round the wide re-entrant, 
had dropped to the small ledge known as “ the Farm.” 

The third and fourth lines, on the orders of Colonel Sutton, advanced 
more to the right—No. 3 Double Company with the left-hand New Zealand 
company, and No. 4 farther to the right again. This latter double com- 
pany was caught in enfilade in swinging to the right up to the top of the 
ridge, and suffered severe casualties, including Lieutenant G. E. F. Camp- 
bell who was killed, having been sent with No. 4 at the last moment, and 
2nd Lieutenant Scott who was wounded and reported missing. 

When the attack was finally brought to a standstill, Lieutenant Shewen 
was in dead ground, with a Gurkha officer and 28 survivors of his own 
double company, two subalterns and 35 men of the New Zealand bat- 
talion, and one Gurkha officer of the 1/5th. Of the eighty-odd missing 
men of No. 3 Double Company, some sixty were casualties and only about 
a dozen rejoined next day. It appears that the men of the Auckland 
battalion had expected the Gurkhas to come up from the rear and carry 
the line on, but this of course did not happen, for the Gurkhas nearest to 
them were on their flank in close touch with them, just out of sight over 
the crest. But they were there all right! 

(It should here be stated that the Official History of the War is incorrect 
when it says that “‘. . . most of the Gurkhas veered left-handed to the 
shelter of the Aghyl Dere.” This is not true of either the 1/5th or the 2/10th, 
whose movements were as narrated above.) 

Sir Ian Hamilton describes this attack as follows in his Gallipoli 
Despatch :— 


“« The whole (N.Z.) force then moved up the spur, gaining contact with 
the left assaulting column by means of the 10th Gurkhas, in face of very 
heavy fire and frequent bayonet charges. Eventually they entrenched on 
the top of Rhododendron Spur, a quarter of a mile short of Chunuk Bair— 
1.é., of victory.” 


The men of the 2nd Battalion had played a full and costly part in this 
gallant though belated bid for mastery of the vital heights, but the Turks 
were being heavily reinforced, the troops were exhausted after their long 
night march and the heavy fighting which had followed it, and the heat 
was growing intense as the morning advanced. Eventually the assault 
was suspended, with the remnants of Nos. 3 and 4 Double Companies 
of the 2nd Battalion in contact with the New Zealanders on Rhododendron 
Spur, and the 5th and 6th practically on the slopes of Hill “Q.” 
The other two double companies of the 2nd Battalion were in reserve on 
the north slope of Cheshire Hill after climbing out of the Aghyl Dere. 
It seems that Colonel Sutton did not call them up when it became obvious 
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that the assault on Chunuk Bair offered no prospects of success. It is 
nowhere recorded, but it is reasonable to suppose, that the Brigade Com- 
mander, General Johnston, was confirmed in his original opinion that there 
was little chance of success if the assault was carried out in daylight, and 
that he told Colonel Sutton so. This is borne out by the fact that shortly 
after noon Captain Tomes was told to rejoin his own unit with his com- 
pany. Colonel Sutton was then on his way back to Cheshire Ridge, after 
leaving the remnants of the leading double companies under Lieutenant 
Shewen on the left of the New Zealanders beyond “* Apex.” 

No further advance was made during the morning of the 7th August 
by the rest of the left assaulting column, and the troops were eventually 
told to bivouac on the ground they held, and to reconnoitre for 
lines of advance for a resumption of the attack on the following 
morning. 

The operation had been unnecessarily delayed. It is now known that 
the Turks had been taken by surprise and had been rushing reinforcements 
through the night to the Anzac area, and that, just before the British attack 
at last began, the leading units of two Turkish regiments had arrived on 
Chunuk Bair, to be quickly followed by others. These reinforcements 
were brought to the area, not because of the advance against Sari Bair, but 
as the direct result of the furious Australian attack on 400 Plateau the 
previous evening. Chunuk Bair had been virtually unoccupied until 
0700 hours on the 7th, and after that it was defended by only two com- 
panies until about 1000 hours. 

The 2nd Battalion had lost heavily. Two British officers (Lieutenant 
Campbell and Captain Stevenson, 2nd Rajputs, attached), two Gurkha 
officers (Subadar Anandahang Limbu and Jemadar Panchansing Rai) and 
33 Gurkha other ranks had been known to have been killed; 15 Gurkha 
other ranks were unaccounted for and later presumed killed; 1 British 
officer, 3 Gurkha officers (Subadars Rajbahadur Limbu and Mandhoj 
Lama and Jemadar Gangasing Karki) and 86 Gurkha other ranks had been 
wounded. A further 23 men were missing that evening, but these rejoined 
later. 


When, on the evening of the 7th August, General Cox received orders 
to resume the attack next morning, his troops were scattered widely over 
the hilly and broken country, and his units were rearranged for the opera- 
tion in three columns according to how they lay on the ground, regardless 
of the orthodox brigade organisation. During the afternoon a third brigade 
—the 39th (New Army) Brigade—had been sent up to him, but this had 
become scattered after making its way up the Chailak Dere, and was 
thoroughly tired out and still disintegrated when he had to make his 
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plan. The composition of the columns and their objectives were as 
follows :— 


No. 1 Column. (Lieutenant-Colonel F. G. H. SuTTON.) 


6th South Lancashire Regiment (The Prince of Wales’s Volunteers). 
9th Warwickshire Regiment. 
2/10th Gurkha Rifles (less two companies, still with New Zealand 
Brigade on Rhododendron Spur). 
Objective—Northern slopes of Chunuk Bair. 


No. 2 Column. - 


7th North Staffordshire Regiment. 
9th Worcestershire Regiment. 
1/6th Gurkha Rifles. 
Objective—Southern peak of Hill “ Q.” 


No. 3 Column. 


14th Sikhs. 
1/5th Gurkha Rifles. 
Objective—Northern peak of Hill ‘‘ Q.” 


A fourth column, consisting of the 4th Australian Brigade and the 6th 
King’s Own, was to continue the advance laid down for the Australian 
Brigade in the original plan—+.e., on the extreme north via Abdel Rahman 
Ridge to Point 971. 

Column Commanders had instructions to find their own troops and get 
them within assaulting distance of their objectives by 0415 hours on the 
8th. 

At 0300 hours the columns began to advance, but it was not long before 
trouble began on the left flank. The Australians had a long way to go, and 
it is doubtful whether they had left themselves enough time to make the 
long detour and be in position on the Abdel Rahman Ridge to assault 
Point 971 in concert with the other columns, which had not nearly so far to 
go. Anyhow, they climbed the wrong spur and came under heavy machine- 
gun fire from Hill 60. In spite of the extreme gallantry of the Australian 
14th and 15th Battalions, the advance was stopped with very heavy casual- 
ties and it was not long before the survivors were back on the line reached 
the day before. 

Meanwhile, No. 3 Column advanced up to the point on the Chamchik 
Punar Ridge reached by the 1/5th Gurkhas on the previous day, but here 
it was also stopped and by midday was in a defensive position astride the 
northern fork of the Aghyl Dere. No. 2 Column never really operated as 
a column at all. The 1/6th Gurkhas, finding that the other battalions in 
the column did not arrive in time, pushed on alone and, after being joined 
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by some of the 6th South Lancashire Regiment, who really belonged to 
No. 1 Column, managed to dig in about 100 feet below the saddle between 
Chunuk Bair and Hill “ Q.” 

No. 1 Column advanced in co-operation with No. 2 Column, but when 
the time came for the advance to begin contact had been made with the 
9th Warwicks but not with the 6th South Lancashires, so Colonel Sutton 
led off with one company of the 2nd Battalion in front, followed by the 
9th Warwicks. The morning’s work is described as follows in the New 
Zealand official account :— 


** Pushing on past both sides of the Farm, the Indian troops assailed 
the lower spurs leading up to Hill ‘ Q’ and left of Chunuk, but the Turkish 
machine-guns and riflemen were fresh from reserve ; they held the high 
ground with all its advantages ; they were fighting in a country with which 
they were familiar, and forced our line to a definite standstill on the slopes 
overlooking the Farm.” 


The ‘ Indian troops ” mentioned were, of course, the 2/10th and 1/6th 
Gurkhas. The words “ both sides of the Farm ” are illuminating. The 
1/6th carried out their advance up to the saddle between Hill “ Q” and 
Chunuk Bair, passing the Farm on the left, and on the right lay the route 
of No. 1 Column to the northern (or left) slopes of Chunuk Bair. This 
New Zealand account may be accepted as accurate, for they were only 
just to the right of No. 1 Column and could get a good view of what was 
going on in their immediate vicinity from their positions on top of Rhodo- 
dendron Spur, and, moreover, it agrees with the account in the 
2nd Battalion War Diary and a sketch map drawn by Colonel Sutton 
on the spot. 

This sketch map shows the 2nd Battalion in a position just above the 
Farm, with the 9th Warwicks and a party of the Maori Contingent who 
had come over from Rhododendron Spur. The two double companies 
under Lieutenant Shewen had rejoined from Rhododendron Spur and 
were on the left of the line held by the Battalion. 

This was as far as No. 1 Column got on the 8th, and the ground gained 
was consolidated. On this day the 2nd Battalion lost 2 men killed, 32 
wounded and 4 missing—all from No. 1 Double Company. 

The New Zealanders on Rhododendron Spur, who had consolidated 
at the Pinnacle the day before, were reinforced by two New Army battalions, 
the 7th Battalion the Gloucestershire Regiment and the 8th Welsh Pioneers, 
and resumed the attack. What followed here was a glorious feat of arms. 
The adjective is deliberately chosen, for the men of the regiment that has 
since earned for itself the proud title of ‘‘ The Glorious Gloucesters ” for 
its supreme gallantry at the battle of the Imjin River in Korea, that day, 
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thirty-five years earlier, fought with a superb valour on the bloody slopes 
of Chunuk Bair alongside the indomitable New Zealanders. ‘ The Times 
History of The War ’ has this to say :— 


“ Lieutenant-Colonel Malone of the Gloucesters led the way, and the 
whole force raced with irresistible determination up the ultimate steeps. 
They suffered terribly, but they won the peak and saw the Dardanelles 
and the coast of Asia Minor spread out before them. The summit was a 
second Spion Kop, and there was room there for less than a thousand men, 
who were exposed to galling fire. Colonel Malone was mortally wounded 
while marking out the line to be held. The 7th Gloucesters lost in killed 
and wounded every officer and every senior N.C.O. 

They fought on undaunted under their sergeants and corporals, enduring 
continuous casualties, but honourably maintaining the splendid name of 
the fine old marching regiment to which they belonged.” 


The New Zealanders and Welshmen were no whit less gallant. The former 
also had tremendous casualties and the latter lost 17 officers and 400 men. 
The objective had been won, but at a terrible price, and the battle went on 
through the hours of daylight as these magnificent men held off counter- 
attack after counter-attack delivered with furious persistence by fresh 
Turkish troops. 

The 8th August had seen a definite advance towards the ultimate goal 
but there was still much to be done and all the while the enemy was being 
given time to bring up his reserves to checkmate any further move, and 
had already built up a strong position on the main Sari Bair Ridge. And 
the supreme tragedy was that nothing was being done about it. The sorely 
tried troops looked anxiously for the expected support from Suvla Bay, 
but in vain, for the 8th August was the fatal day when inertia reigned 
at the new landing places, where the [Xth Corps had come ashore 
unopposed. 

This extraordinary story has been dramatically and pungently related 
by Sir Ian Hamilton himself. Suffice it to say here that all round Suvla 
Bay the troops were bathing in the sea or taking their ease on the beaches, 
while on the heights above the key to the Dardanelles lay within our grasp, 
waiting to be seized. It was allowed to slip away. 

Although it was fully. realised that the troops on Sari Bair were tired 
out, and that the Turkish defence was growing stronger with every passing 
minute, it was decided, at a conference on the evening of the 8th, to make 
one more effort at daybreak the next morning. For this attack another 
brigade, the 38th (New Army) Brigade, which had so far not been com- 
mitted, was to be thrown into the battle. It was commanded by Brigadier 
General A. H. Baldwin. The positions gained on Chunuk Bair were to be 
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the pivot of the attack on the 9th, and the principal effort was to be made 
against the crest of the main ridge between Chunuk Bair and Hill “ Q.” 
The attempt on Point 971 was to be abandoned, as it was considered that 
the object would be attained by possession of the other two heights. 

The troops were now reorganised as follows :— 


No. 1 Column. (Brigadier-General F. E. JOHNSTON.) 
26th Indian Mountain Battery. 
The New Zealand Infantry Brigade, plus the Auckland and Wellington 
Mounted Rifles Regiments and two battalions of the 13th Division. 


No. 2 Column. (Major-General H. V. Cox.) 


21st Indian Mountain Battery (less one section). 
4th Australian Brigade. 


39th Brigade (less 7th Gloucesters and with 6th South Lancashires 
attached). 
29th Indian Brigade. 


No. 3 Column. (Brigadier-General A. H. BALDWIN.) 


Two battalions each from 38th and 29th Brigades and one from 40th 
Brigade. 


No. 1 Column was to hold and consolidate the positions already gained 
on the right and to complete the seizure of Chunuk Bair. 

No. 2 Column was to make for the dip between Chunuk Bair and Hill 
*Q,” and then to assist in an attack on Hill “ Q ” by this route. 

No. 3 Column was to march up the Chailak Dere, concentrate behind 
the trenches on Chunuk Bair, sweep across the summit, along the dip, and 
deliver the main assault on Hill “‘ Q” after the dip had been cleared by 
No. 2 Column. 

General Cox’s orders for No. 2 Column were that two lines of approach 
were to be used, a northern one from the positions held by the 1/6th 
Gurkhas and the South Lancashires straight on to Hill “ Q,” and a southern 
one from where the 2/10th were in position just north of the Farm to half- 
way between Chunuk Bair and Hill “ Q.” 

It was further ordered that the forward movement should not begin 
until the troops of General Baldwin’s column began to come up into line. 

Baldwin’s column did not arrive in time. It had come up against the 
face of a precipice and had been held up in the Chailak Dere. Finally 
Baldwin decided, after retracing his steps, to cut straight over into the 
Aghyl Dere, and there he was at dawn, with his battalions much spread 
out, some distance from the place where he should have been. In fact, 
No. 3 Column was only debouching at the Farm when it ought to have been 
crowning Chanuk Bair. 
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Nevertheless, No. 2 Column carried out the first part of its task in an 
historic advance which came within an ace of victory. 

The action on the left, aimed at securing the col between Chunuk 
Bair and Hill “‘ Q,” has been graphically described in the Historical Record 
of the 6th Gurkha Rifles, from which the following extracts have been 
taken :— 


“The attack was to be preceded by half an hour’s naval bombardment 
from 4.45 A.M. to 5.15 A.M. Punctually at 4.45 the bombardment opened. 
The naval work was splendid. Shells of all descriptions were absolutely 
hurled on the Turkish position, which was a mass of smoke, dust and 
flying clods of earth. 5.15 arrived, but the bombardment continued ; 
5.18, 5.20, and then it ceased. Despite the risk, the Commanding Officer 
waited until 5.23 A.M., and then, together with two companies of the 6th 
Battalion the South Lancashire Regiment, the Battalion (less the machine- 
guns and forty men under Captain A. W. D. Cornish left in the position) 
advanced. 


At the top of the ridge the Turks were met. Le Marchant fell, a bayonet 
through his heart. Major Allanson (commanding) was also wounded by a 
bayonet thrust in the right thigh. For ten minutes hand-to-hand fighting 
of the most bitter character ensued, bayonets, rifles and pistols, used as 
clubs, and fists. Then the Turks turned and fled. 

The key of the whole peninsula was in the hands of the Battalion. Below 
could be seen the Straits, motors and wheeled transport on the roads leading 
to Achi Baba. Looking round, the Commanding Officer saw that the 
Battalion was not being supported. He therefore ordered the Battalion to 
pursue the retreating Turks down the eastern slopes of Sari Bair. 

The psychological moment had arrived. Much depended on what 
happened in the next few minutes. The road had been opened for Baldwin’s 
battalions—battalions which might have turned the scale in our favour in 
Gallipoli. Unfortunately, they had lost the way in the darkness and there 
was no sign of them. 

For fifteen minutes the Battalion had been in occupation of the crest 
and beyond, when suddenly the Navy rebombarded the crest line. There 
was a panic. The Turks saw it and rallied, and soon the position so 
splendidly won after three nights and two days’ fighting passed out of the 
hands of the Battalion.” 


While the 6th Gurkhas and the two companies of the South Lancashire 
Regiment were thus engaged on the left, the 2nd Battalion, with the 9th 
Battalion the Warwickshire Regiment and the Maori Contingent of the 
New Zealand Infantry Brigade, had advanced at 0500 hours from its 
trenches in front of the Farm and pushed forward up the slope towards 
the crest of the main col. 
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On reaching a false crest some sixty yards below the ridge, the advancing 
troops came under heavy fire from Hill “ Q,” which caught them in enfilade, 
and at the same time they found it impossible to make further progress 
through the beaten zone of the bombardment by the naval guns, which was 
still going on. This was the farthest point reached, and here the line held on 
in the hope that Baldwin’s troops would arrive in time to save the situation. 

Soon, however, the naval bombardment stopped, and, before the attack 
could be resumed, the Turks counter-attacked in large numbers and forced 
the 2nd Battalion and the troops on its right to give ground slowly until, 
just as Baldwin’s tired and bewildered units were emerging from the 
winding ravines of the upper Aghyl Dere, they were back in the positions 
from which they had advanced. By the time Baldwin’s men had come up 
the Turks were manning the crest in increasing strength, and the new- 
comers came under heavy rifle and machine-gun fire which forced them 
to ground in the neighbourhood of the Farm. 

Momentum was lost and the attack which might have achieved so much 
petered out. 

The 2nd Battalion had gone into action that morning at a strength of 
about 250, and it lost 20 per cent of its strength in an hour’s fighting. 

The rest of the fighting in that area that day consisted chiefly of fierce 
enemy attacks on the tired troops who clung desperately to the summit 
of Chunuk Bair. Even at this stage of the battle the Turkish High Com- 
mand seemed to be convinced that the landings at Suvla Bay were pre- 
liminary to an attempt to gain Point 971, and reinforcements were rushed 
up by forced marches from as far back as Bulair. When the Turkish 
Commander asked for a short rest for his weary troops he was relieved by 
one Mustapha Kemal Pasha, whose dynamic energy brooked no delay, 
and it was by his brilliant defence of Sari Bair that the founder of modern 
Turkey set his foot upon the ladder of fame. 

At daybreak on the 10th August, Kemal Pasha hurled a complete new 
division, reinforced with three extra battalions, against the devoted British 
troops clinging doggedly to their positions. The gallant New Zealanders on 
Chunuk Bair had lost 29 officers and 718 men and had nearly reached the 
end of their tether. They were therefore relieved by New Army battalions 
on the night of the 9th-10th. These troops were in no fit physical condition 
to withstand severe fighting and, when the Turkish attack fell on them on 
the morning of the 10th, the garrison of Pinnacle was overwhelmed and 
the companies in support scattered. Farther north, the right wing of the 
Turkish onslaught was pouring down on the Farm. Here a fierce hand- 
to-hand struggle ensued. The forward companies of the 9th Warwicks, 
a short distance to the right of the 2/10th, were killed almost to a man 
and other units suffered severely. The reduced garrison was pressed back, 
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fighting as it went. Next to the 2nd Battalion on the left were the 1/6th. 
Luckily the enemy attack did not fall directly on them, but the evacuation of 
the position at the Farm rendered their situation impossible and when 
the order to retire came it was given to both battalions by Colonel Sutton. 
The two fell back in a concerted operation and by about 1000 hours they 
were holding a line running athwart the north and south forks of the 
Aghyl Dere, with the 9th Warwicks, the Maoris and a battalion of the 
Royal Irish Rifles on their right. By now the battle had died down and 
the Turks retreated to the main ridge, leaving the Farm in no-man’s 
land full of British and Turkish dead and wounded. A gallant defence 
of Apex by New Zealand machine-guns retained that position as a salient 
in the new line, and this remained in British hands to the end of the 
campaign. 

The counter-attacks had held and halted the enemy attack and by 
nightfall there was no Turk on the British side of the heights; but the 
enemy held the top of Chunuk Bair and the great operation was finally 
declared to have failed. 

On this day the 2nd Battalion lost Jemadar Manrup Rai and 13 Gurkha 
other ranks killed, and Subadar Asbir Rai and Jemadar Karbir Rai and 
19 Gurkha other ranks wounded. 

This was the end of the four days’ battle for Sari Bair, in the course 
of which the 2nd Battalion had lost 2 British officers, 4 Gurkha officers 
and 83 Gurkha other ranks killed, and 1 British officer, 6 Gurkha officers 
and 172 Gurkha other ranks wounded, figures which represent more than 
40 per cent of those who had embarked at Imbros on the 5th August. 
All accounts of the operations agree in paying tribute to the selfless devotion 
to duty of the Battalion’s stretcher-bearers in ministering to their wounded 
comrades under conditions of the most extreme danger and difficulty. 
The hardships and sufferings which the wounded had to endure, particu- 
larly those who fell in the neighbourhood of the Farm and Rhododendron 
Spur, are recorded in harrowing detail in the Australian Official Account 
of The War. They sometimes had to be left for hours on end where they 
fell, or where they crawled or were carried by their comrades to some scant 
shelter, under the blistering heat of the sun, tormented by myriads of 
flies and with little or no water, and what there was of that was never cool. 
But the men were never let down by the Battalion’s stretcher-bearers and 
these bandsmen performed miracles of succour which saved the lives of 
many of their comrades. 

One of these heroes only was rewarded, and the Indian Distinguished 
Service Medal awarded to No. 356 Rifleman Harkasing Thapa for gallantry 
and disregard of danger in the collection and evacuation of wounded might 
have been equally well given to almost any one of them. The Battalion’s 
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followers, too, worked like Trojans in bringing up ammunition, and then 
went on with their normal jobs when others were resting, with the cheerful 
devotion which was always associated with these staunch men. Indeed, 
an epic should one day be written around those wonderful people, the 
muleteers, cooks and bhisties of the old Indian Army. The followers of 
the 2nd Battalion were no whit behind their shining example. 

Under a few British officers, some of whom were strangers to the men, 
the Battalion had been in the forefront of this bitter battle and had lost 
nearly one-half of its effective strength in the four days and nights of un- 
remitting struggle which was called the Battle of Sari Bair. The fact that 
its only immediate award was one I.D.S.M. was due, as the writer has 
ascertained, to the high-principled but nevertheless gravely mistaken belief 
in a certain quarter that deeds of gallantry in battle were part of a soldier’s 
duty and should not receive special reward. 

The men who fought for Sari Bair failed; but they failed gloriously. 
Let the last word be with their Commander-in-Chief. Sir Ian Hamilton 
had this to say of the troops in the closing stages of the attack from Anzac 
on Sari Bair :— 


“‘ As for the troops, the joyous alacrity with which they faced danger, 
wounds and death, as if they were some new form of exciting recreation, 
has astonished me—old campaigner as I am. I will say no more, leaving 
Major-General Godley to speak for what happened under his eyes: ‘I 
cannot close my report,’ he says, ‘ without placing on record my unbounded 
admiration of the work performed, and the gallantry displayed, by the 
troops and their leaders during the severe fighting involved in these 
operations. Though the Australian, New Zealand, and Indian units had 
been confined to trench duty in a cramped space for some four months, 
and though the troops of the New Armies had only just landed from a sea 
voyage, and many of them had not previously been under fire, I do not believe 
that any troops in the world could have accomplished more. All ranks 
vied with one another in the performance of gallant deeds, and more than 
worthily upheld the best traditions of the British Army.’ ” 


CHAPTER IX 
“GALLIPOLI, 1915 ”—THE LAST PHASE 


ON the afternoon of the 10th August 1915, New Army units were brought 
forward to take over the positions about the Farm, and the 29th Indian 
Brigade was withdrawn into the Aghyl Dere and distributed to reserve 
positions. 

Under cover of the screen of the advancing British units, the 2nd 
Battalion collected a number of its wounded still left out in the open and 
retired to Cheshire Ridge. From there it was sent later in the evening to 
Bauchop’s Hill where it was engaged, with British and Australian troops, 
in digging a second line of defence. Next day the Battalion was moved 
over to Damakjelik Bair where it was put on to further trench-digging 
behind the line held by the 4th Australian Brigade and the 5th Gurkhas. 
By this time the following British officers had joined the Battalion as 
immediate reinforcements :— 


Captain R. V. Hunt, 123rd Outram’s Rifles. 
Captain A. I. Dawes, late Indian Army, 9th Somerset Light Infantry. 
Captain E. Grose, 16th Rajputs. 


On the 12th, Captain R. G. T. Gatherer reported his arrival. This was 
the first time he had been with the 2nd Battalion, as he had been seconded 
to the Burma Military Police when first posted in 1908, and had since been 
serving in France, where he had been badly wounded. There were now 
8 British officers present. 

After two days of this trench-digging the Battalion was sent to take up 
an outpost position on the plain to the north of Damakjelik Bair. Here it 
provided two strong picquets of 75 men each on a front running from the 
western edge of the bair to Kazlar Chair, just north of which contact was 
made with the right flank of [Xth Corps resting on the Azmak Dere. This 
was a pleasant area in contrast with the rocky ravines of the Sari Bair, 
being a green, well-watered tract of country with considerable cultivation 
massif, and small farms. (Incidentally, the Turkish word “ chair” means 
“green field.’’) 

Although the Turks had made no serious attempt to interpose between 
the Anzac and Suvla forces, their patrols and snipers were active in the 
plain, and the Battalion’s scouts were kept busy trying to round up these 
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patrols and locate snipers’ posts. For example, on the 11th, just after the 
Battalion had arrived on Damakjelik Bair, the Scout Naick, Kamansing 
Limbu (later Subadar-Major Kamansing Limbu, Bahadur, Honorary 
Captain, O.B.I.), had captured five Turks while out with a patrol. Active 
patrolling was now the order of the day, and on the 14th August a patrol 
under Captain Dawes got into trouble near the Kaiajik Dere, in front of 
the position. All the patrol except Captain Dawes became casualties and 
soon afterwards he met Kamansing, also alone. Kamansing had been out 
with a three-man patrol to deal with a troublesome sniper’s post, and, 
when all three of his men had been killed, this intrepid man had gone 
on alone. The two decided to go on together to find out as much as they 
could, and after a short time they came across a small ruin which had 
evidently been lately used as a sniper’s nest. That point satisfactorily 
established, they tried to work their way nearer to the enemy’s positions 
on Hill 60, but were seen and fired upon. However, they were not satisfied 
and decided to remain out in observation, for which purpose Dawes climbed 
into a tree in order to get a better view. Before long he fell to the ground, 
shot in both legs and unable to walk. Kamansing then picked his officer 
up and started to carry him back, but they had been seen by the enemy 
and a steady fire was opened on them. They had not gone far before 
Kamnasing was hit in the arm and found himself unable to carry Dawes, 
who was a tall man, any farther. The two of them then decided that 
Kamansing should leave Dawes under cover and try to make his way back 
to our lines to report the result of their reconnaissance and send out a 
party to bring the wounded Dawes in. Kamansing returned safely and 
made his report, but the rescue party which went out immediately was 
unable to find any trace of Captain Dawes. It was later learned that he 
had been captured, but beyond that nothing more was heard of this brave 
young officer. 

Although Kamansing’s gallant conduct was brought to the notice of 
higher authority, no award was made.* 

Between the 13th and 20th August, while the Battalion was employed 
on this outpost duty in the plain, it lost, in addition to Captain Dawes, 7 
Gurkha other ranks killed and 11 wounded. 

On the 15th August Major-General H. de B. de Lisle, under whom 
the Battalion had served on the Helles front when 29th Brigade had been 
an extra brigade in the 29th Division, assumed command of IXth Corps, 
and took immediate steps to open up the battle again, if that were possible 
after the golden opportunities which had been lost by the previous 
indecision. 

* He later became Subadar-Major of the 2nd Battalion and retired in 1939 with the 


rank of Hon. Captain. Kamansing was followed as Subadar-Major of the 2nd Battalion 
by Subadar Kuiman Pradhan, another Gallipoli veteran. 
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Sir Ian Hamilton believed, as he has himself recorded, that if he could 
have his sadly depleted formations brought up to strength and receive a 
further 50,000 fresh troops, he could still clear a passage for the fleet to 
Constantinople. ; 

This amounted, in effect, to a request for 100,000 men, and the British 
Government was not prepared, for a variety of reasons, to pour this 
additional manpower into the Gallipoli campaign. When Ian Hamilton 
found that he could expect no more help from England, he decided to 
attack once more with such troops as he had at his disposal, and brought 
the “ Old Guard of Gallipoli,” the incomparable 29th Division, secretly 
and by night in trawlers from Cape Helles to Suvla Bay. The plan was 
for an offensive against the higher ground on the west of the Suvla plain, 
with the object of gaining elbow-room, and helping the troops from Anzac 
in an attack on Hill 60 and extension of the line westwards towards the 
Azmak Dere, to include possession of the important wells called Susak 
Kuyu and Kabak Kuyu. 

The principal objectives for [Xth Corps were Hill 70 (Scimitar Hill) 
and Ismail Oglu Tepe (“‘ W ” Hills), and those of the Anzac Corps included 
Hill 60 and the two wells mentioned above. The offensive was to start 
on the afternoon of the 21st August. This time of day was chosen in order 
to take advantage of the sun, which would then be in the eyes of the Turks. 

The Anzac attack was to be carried out in three sectors, as under :— 


Right Sector. Objective Hill 60. 
Two battalions New Zealand Mounted Rifles (400 men). 
Remnants of 4th Australian Brigade (about 350). 
250 men of The Connaught Rangers. 


Centre Sector. Objective Kabak Kuyu. 


4th South Wales Borderers, 
5th Connaught Rangers (less detachment in right sector). 


Left Sector. Objective—to prolong the line to Susak Kuyu (inclusive). 
29th Indian Brigade (less 14th Sikhs). 


The whole Anzac force was commanded by Major-General H. V. Cox. 

At 1530 hours on the 21st August the Anzac attack began, half an 
hour later than the start of the [Xth Corps attack. This was caused by the 
shortage of artillery in the Suvia area, which necessitated the use of the 
Anzac artillery to thicken up the preliminary bombardment of the Suvla 
objectives before attending to its own tasks in support of the Anzac Corps. 

The 29th Brigade advanced with the 2nd Battalion on the extreme left, 
having Susak Kuyu as its first objective, the 1/5th on the right and the 
1/6th in reserve. 
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All these three battalions were greatly under strength, and were 
particularly short of British officers. 

Moving off from the vicinity of Kazlar Chair, the Battalion came under 
heavy small-arms fire almost at once, and the advance began to slow down. 
(In his typescript history of the 2nd Battalion, Colonel Gifford attributes 
this to the shortage of British officers and the marked lack of decentralisa- 
tion in the training of the 2nd Battalion in its formative early years in 
Takdah, the effect of which was to make junior leaders unwilling to accept 
responsibility and to rely too much upon direct leadership by British 
officers.) 

This cannot, however, have been wholly applicable, for it is recorded 
that a Gurkha officer, Jemadar Narbahadur Rai, was largely responsible, 
by his determination and leadership, for the attainment by the Battalion 
of its first objective, Susak Kuyu. 

When the Battalion reached Susak Kuyu it was found that the right- 
hand units of [Xth Corps had been held up only a short distance in advance 
of Kazlar Chair and that, consequently, there was a gap of about 1,000 
yards between the left of the Anzac troops and the right of IXth Corps, 
which was still in enemy occupation. 

Therefore the Battalion, now about 200 strong, consolidated on the 
first objective. Nowhere along the Anzac front had the preliminary bom- 
bardment done any appreciable damage to the enemy and the advancing 
troops were thrown against unbroken defences. This was especially the 
case in the right sector, where the already woefully weak 4th Australian 
Brigade came under a withering fire which almost wiped out their first 
and second waves and prevented their third wave from making any progress 
at all. The plight of these troops was made more pitiful by the horror of 
fire, which broke out in the gorse and scrub through the bursting of the 
Turkish shells in the tinder-dry undergrowth, and burned many of their 
wounded to death. 

The New Zealanders were also held up by heavy fire and the highwater 
mark of their attack was a trench on the forward slope of the hill. In the 
centre the Connaught Rangers fared a little better, and two companies 
carried a Turkish trench on the north-western slope of Hill 60. 

In connection with this action, Colonel Gifford has exhaustively analysed 
a statement in the Official History which casts doubt on the claim by the 
Battalion to the capture of Susak Kuyu in its first advance. His researches 
into contemporary accounts and the histories of the 1/5th Gurkhas and the 
Connaught Rangers, and the Australian Official Account make it clear, 
however, that the Official History is at fault and that the Battalion did 
in fact capture Susak Kuyu. 
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The Australian Official Account is quite explicit on this point and its 
record is as follows :— 


“A portion of the 10th, however, under a white officer, succeeded in 
reaching their objective at Susak Kuyu, where they established an isolated 
post nearly half a mile to the right front of the [IX Corps flank in the Azmak 
Dere, with the Turks in the poplars almost directly in their rear. On their 
other flank it was not till long after dark that they made contact with the 
Anzac force attacking Hill 60, half a mile to the south-east.” 


This account agrees closely with Colonel Sutton’s own statements and is 
fully corroborated by the 1/5th’s record of events.* The Australian account 
shows that the Battalion’s advance had taken it into a position of some 
hazard, and, during the evening of the 21st, the Battalion became danger- 
ously extended in its efforts to establish contact with the troops on its right ; 
so much so, in fact, that the 1/6th had to send up a company to thicken its 
line. The Battalion had gone into action about 300 strong, and its casualties 
at the end of the day amounted to 10 Gurkha other ranks killed and 2 
British officers (Captain Gatherer and Captain E. Grose), 3 Gurkha 
officers (Subadar Chettradhoj Limbu, Subadar Narprasad Limbu and 
Jemadar Panchansing Limbu), and 63 Gurkha other ranks wounded. The 
British officers’ Mess cook, Bahadur Thapa, was also a casualty on this 
day, being severely wounded. He later died of his wounds. 

For his gallantry and leadership Jemadar Narbahadur Rai was awarded 
the 2nd Class of the Indian Order of Merit. It is interesting to record that 
this gallant Gurkha officer again distinguished himself in action in May 
1919 whilst serving with the 2/11th Gurkhas during the 3rd Afghan War, 
and received the rare honour of promotion to the Ist Class of the Order. 

The night of the 21st-22nd August was spent in improving the position 
at Susak Kuyu, and the following morning attacks were resumed on Hill 
60. On the right of IXth Corps, however, the situation deteriorated, and 
the gap to the north-west of Susak Kuyu was widened. This sector was, 
therefore, a source of anxiety to the British command, and it was shelled 
on the 22nd by both sides, causing the Battalion casualties of 3 men killed 
and 15 wounded that day. 

The Turks had turned the rise in the ground, called Hull 60, into a 
maze of trenches and machine-gun nests, and the attackers never succeeded 
in gaining a foothold on more than the outer fringe of this stronghold, 
although valiant efforts to capture it continued until the 28th August. 

Thereafter, the ground gained was consolidated into a continuous line 


* Further corroboration of the capture of Susak Kuyu is to be found in the Historical 
Record of the 6th Gurkha Rifles, 
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of trenches and the British operations settled down to a minor offensive 
routine of bombing and sniping. The story of the next few weeks was 
summed up by Sir Ian Hamilton as follows :— 


“From this date onwards . . . the flow of munitions and drafts fell 
away. Sickness, the legacy of a desperately trying summer, took heavy 
toll of the survivors of so many arduous conflicts. No longer was there any 
question of operations on the grand scale, but with such troops it was 
difficult to be downhearted. All ranks were cheerful ; all remained confident 
that, so long as they stuck to their guns, their country would stick to them, 
and see them victoriously through the last and greatest of the crusades.” 


The 2nd Battalion remained in the Susak Kuyu trenches until the end of 
the month, and from the 23rd to the 31st August its casualties were 14 
Gurkha other ranks killed and 22 wounded. After the close of the offensive, 
the Commander of the 29th Indian Brigade received a letter from the 
General Officer Commanding New Zealand and Australian Division, Major- 
General Sir Alexander Godley, thanking all ranks for the great part they 
had played in the operations. 

Relieved by the 1/4th Gurkhas, recently arrived from France, the 
Battalion went into Brigade Reserve and was employed in digging and 
improving communication trenches and a second line of defence on 
Damakjelik Bair. On the 5th October the Battalion went into the line again, 
and took part in minor operations on the next two days, which resulted in 
advancing the line about a hundred yards. On the 11th, Colonel Sutton 
rejoined from hospital and Lieutenant-Colonel Firth was evacuated sick 
and was eventually invalided to England. 

Firth had been the senior officer of the Regiment posted to the 2nd 
Battalion at its formation and had served with it continuously. He was 
awarded the Distinguished Service Order for his outstanding service 
during the Gallipoli campaign.* 

Spells in and out of the line took up the next six weeks, and then, at 
the end of November, the sorely tried troops were visited by a terrible 
act of Nature. On the 26th November 1915 a fierce south-westerly gale 
veered to the north and turned to torrential rain which lasted for twenty- 
four hours and flooded the trenches and turned every streamlet into a 
raging torrent. This soon turned to snow, and before long a blizzard was 
sweeping the peninsula. 

The sufferings of the troops were harrowing, and those on the low- 
lying ground of the plain perhaps fared worst of all. One Corps alone 

* Colonel Firth was the senior officer of the Regiment when he died in 1952, The 


writer was privileged to have a long talk with him shortly before his death and he took 


the keenest interest in everything connected with the Regiment and was especially pleased 
at our having become Princess Mary’s Own. 
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lost 240 men dead from frost and exposure in two nights, and during the 
terrible three days of the blizzard the 2nd Battalion had 447 cases of frost- 
bite, 11 of whom were Gurkha officers. All these had to be evacuated, 
10 of the other ranks died, and most of the others had to be invalided 
out of the service, many of them maimed for life. When the blizzard 
died down, the shaky and bedraggled survivors found that the Battalion 
had been reduced to a strength of just over 100. 

Meanwhile, Lord Kitchener had visited Gallipoli and, on his return 
home, had added his voice to those in favour of evacuating the peninsula 
and cutting our losses. The Cabinet was reluctant to take this course, but 
the stern logic of events proved too strong and the Govermnent at last 
sent orders for a withdrawal from Suvla and Anzac, while retaining Helles. 
It was only when these two evacuations had been carried out with complete 
success that the evacuation of Helles was ordered as well. It is grimly 
ironical that the evacuation of Gallipoli was the most efficiently conducted 
operation of the whole campaign. 

On the 6th December the Battalion received a large draft of 4 Gurkha 
officers, 193 Gurkha other ranks and 3 followers, but this draft only did 
one short tour of duty in the trenches, for on the 11th the Battalion was 
taken out of the line and on the 14th it embarked for Mudros and went 
straight on from there to Alexandria. 

The Battle Honours eventually awarded to the Regiment for the 2nd 
Battalion’s service in Gallipoli were ‘‘ Helles,” ‘‘ Krithia,” ‘ Suvla,” 
*“ Sari Bair,” “ Gallipoli, 1915,” and awards made to individuals were 
1 D.S.O., 1 M.C., 6 I.0.M.s, 7 1.D.S.M.s and 13 Mentions in Despatches. 

Of the original 13 British officers, 17 Gurkha officers and 734 other 
ranks who sailed from Egypt on the 31st May 1915, 1 British officer (Colonel 
Sutton) and 79 Gurkha other ranks left the peninsula with the Battalion. 
Of these, only 43 Gurkha other ranks had been through the whole campaign 
without being either wounded or sick. Thus, of the original Battalion, 
the total killed had been 6 British officers, 10 Gurkha officers and 225 
Gurkha other ranks. 


Landing at Alexandria on the 19th December, the Battalion went by 
rail to Suez, where it rested until the 14th January 1916, when it left the 
29th Indian Brigade and took over garrison duties in Suez. 

During the latter half of January drafts were received from the Ist 
Battalion and a number of men returned from hospital and the base depot, 
enabling the work of reconstructing the battered unit, which had suffered 
so severely in Gallipoli, to be put in hand. On the 11th February the 
Battalion lost its Commanding Officer and the last regular British officer 
of the pre-war 2nd Battalion when Colonel Sutton had to go to hospital. 
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It now rejoined the 29th Indian Brigade and took over duties manning 
the post at El Shatt, in the desert outside Suez. On the 18th February 
it was inspected by General Sir William Birdwood, who congratulated all 
ranks on the good work they had done under his command in ANzac, and 
expressed his confidence that the reputation won by the Battalion in 
Gallipoli would be worthily maintained in the future. 

Major W. L. Dundas of the 2/3rd Gurkhas was now in temporary 
command of the Battalion and at the end of February it moved out to 
Jebel Murr to take over front-line trenches from the Patiala Infantry. 
Here it experienced the opposite extreme to the blizzard at Gallipoli, in 
the shape of a sandstorm which lasted for three full days and nights, 
obliterating all trace of the trenches. 

At the end of March there was a return to El Shatt and the troops 
were visited by H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. Early in May warning 
orders for a move out of Egypt were received, and on the 10th May the 
Battalion left Suez in a convoy for a destination which proved to be 
Mesopotamia. 

After disembarking at Basra, the Battalion went into camp at Ma’qil 
and, on the 4th June, it moved out to Makina, with a detachment at Shaiba, 
on posting to the 41st Indian Infantry Brigade. It was now commanded 
by Major E. S. Gale and had received several drafts which had brought it 
well over strength. On the 15th June the Battalion (less the left wing) 
moved to Shaiba Fort as part of the Zubeir Mobile Column, which had 
been formed as a precaution against the activities of that redoubtable 
Arab chieftain, Ibn Raschid, who was consistent in his hostility towards 
the infidel British. The column then moved out to Barjisiyah and the 
left wing of the Battalion closed up to Shaiba Fort. When the column 
was dispersed a week later, the Battalion was left in occupation of Bar- 
jisityah and now the rigours of a Mesopotamian hot weather were experi- 
enced, with the day temperature steadily rising to an accompaniment of a 
sharp increase in the sick returns. 

It was now learned that the Ist Battalion was mobilising for active 
service in Mesopotamia and that the 2nd Battalion would take over from 
it in Maymyo. 

Consequently, the Battalion embarked at Basra on the 22nd July 1916, 
bound for Rangoon, leaving behind the latest draft from the Ist Battalion 
under Major Gale. 

And so the 2nd Battalion left an active theatre of war for a well-earned 
rest, after having been out of India for one year and nine months. During 
that period it had fought the valiant Turk in Egypt and through the bitter 
and heart-breaking struggle for the Gallipoli Peninsula, and had suffered 
1,450 casualties in all. In the same period, 42 British officers, 56 Gurkha 
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officers and 2,310 non-commissioned officers and men had passed through 
its ranks ; that is to say, roughly the War Establishment of three battalions. 

For the first time since the raising of the 2nd Battalion in 1908, the two 
battalions of the Regiment met in Maymyo on the 12th August 1916, but 
the reunion was all too brief, for the 1st Battalion was ready to move, and 
left its old home two days later to embark for Mesopotamia in the s.s. 
Chakdina, in which the 2nd Battalion had come from Basra. Neverthe- 
less, the two battalions were now very closely linked, for the parent unit 
had sent many drafts to the 2nd Battalion and altogether 4 Regular British 
officers, 11 Gurkha officers and 612 Gurkha other ranks of the Ist Bat- 
talion had been in the 2nd up to the time of the withdrawal from Gallipoli. 
Petty prejudices and conceits are melted in the crucible of war, and from 
this time onwards the regimental spirit steadily replaced the narrower 
battalion spirit, although some years were still to elapse before it reigned 
supreme. 


In 1914, when the 2nd Battalion mobilised, there was little realisation 
of how long the war would last or what a huge task would face the depots. 

When the Battalion left Takdah, Captain M. H. Seymour, who had just 
joined on transfer from the British service, was appointed Depot Com- 
mander, and a few days later he was joined by Lieutenant E. A. Bald, 
transferred from the Duke of Wellington’s Regiment. Difficulties soon 
began to arise and Takdah to exercise its baleful influence on efficiency. 
The station’s isolation and its close proximity to the Nepalese border 
made it almost impossible to prevent a growing number of cases of deser- 
tion among young recruits, who so often suddenly get a sharp attack of 
homesickness a little time after they come in. This, and the inadequate 
facilities for training, forced the authorities to adopt the only possible 
course, and the depot was moved in December 1915 to Lansdowne, 
where barracks were available. Captain W. B. Baker had now come over 
from the Ist Battalion to take over the depot, and in February 1916 he 
handed over to Major R. G. T. Gatherer, on the latter’s return from 
England. In March of that year the 2/8th Gurkhas returned from over- 
seas and the depot was moved to Quetta where it stayed until it rejoined 
the Battalion at Maymyo on its return from Mesopotamia. 


CHAPTER X 
** MESOPOTAMIA, 1916-18 ” 


AFTER being féted by its many friends of all communities in Maymyo, 
the Ist Battalion left its established home station on the 14th August 1916, 
under the command of Major F. E. Coningham, at a strength of 11 British 
officers, 16 Gurkha officers, 510 Gurkha other ranks and 61 followers. 


The British and Gurkha officers accompanying the Battalion were as 


follows :— 


Major F. E. CONINGHAM 
Captain H. R. WILLIAMS 
Captain R. H. MyLNeE 
Lieutenant B. R. MULLALY . 
2nd Lieutenant R. M. Wyatt 


2nd Lieutenant E. R. L. Wynne . 


2nd Lieutenant B. B. HARDMAN 


2nd Lieutenant D. J. MCGEORGE . 


2nd Lieutenant B. H. G. TuCKER 


2nd Lieutenant J. W. LAUGHTON . 


Captain A. M. Dick 


Subadar-Major BHOLASING KANDARI. 


Commanding. 
Officiating Second-in-Command. 
Adjutant. 
Quartermaster. 
LA.R.O. 
Attached. 
I.A.R.O. 
1.A.R.O. 
Attached. 
Attached. 
Medical Officer. 


Jemadar GARBHE LIMBU. 


Jemadar PHAUDASING LimgBU. 
Jemadar MANGASLING LIMBU. 
Jemadar SHIAMBAHADUR LIMBU. 
Jemadar SAHMAN THAPA. 
Jemadar KajIMAN LAMa. 
Jemadar KARBIR LIMBU. 

S.A.S. ISHWARI PERSHAD SHARMA. 


Subadar JITMAN GURUNG. 
Subadar HARKABIR LIMBU. 
Subadar SurRBIR LIMBU. 

Subadar SANTABIR RAI. 

Subadar PHAUDASING LIMBU. 
Jemadar AITA SING LAMA. 
Jemadar BHAKATBAHADUR LIMBU. 


At Rangoon the Battalion embarked in the s.s. Chakdina and sailed on 
the evening of the 15th after having been bidden God-speed by the Lieut- 
enant-Governor and the G.O.C. Burma Division. After calling at Colombo, 
Basra was reached on the evening of the 30th August, and the Battalion 
went into the rest-camp at Ma’qil, where the elaborate clothing then con- 
sidered necessary for the heat of Mesopotamia was issued. From then on, 
the hot-weather uniform of the Battalion consisted of shorts and shirts 
with rolled-up sleeves, spine-pads, thick pith Cawnpore helmets with 
back-flaps, and dark glasses for protection against the glare. 

When the Battalion arrived in Mesopotamia the Expeditionary Force 
was “‘ marking time” after the severe fighting of the unsuccessful attempts 
to relieve Kut, which had fallen on the 28th April, and was preparing, 
during the enforced inactivity of the hot-weather, for resumption of the 
offensive when conditions permitted. 

The force now consisted of the Ist Indian Army Corps, comprising 
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the 3rd and 7th Divisions, the IIIrd Indian Army Corps, consisting of the 
13th and 14th Divisions, the Cavalry Division, and the 15th Division. 
Of these, the 13th was the only purely British division. The others were 
the normal Indian divisions, of which each infantry brigade had three 
Indian battalions and one British battalion. 

The bulk of the force was facing the Turks on the Tigris at Es Sinn 
and Sannaiyat, while the 15th Division was holding Nasiriyah, at this 
stage of the campaign an important strategic point, covering as it does the 
approach to Lower Mesopotamia and Basra by way of the Euphrates. 

In order further to improve the communications between Basra and 
Nasiriyah, it had been determined to build a railway connecting the two 
places. 

Work had been begun on this not long before the arrival of the Ist 
Battalion in the country, and, just at the time when the Battalion was due 
to reach Basra, an additional battalion was called for as escort to the rail- 
way construction parties. It was decided that the next complete battalion 
to arrive at the base should be taken for this duty, and it so happened that 
the Chakdina, carrying the Battalion, came up the Shatt-el-Arab just 
ahead of another ship which had an Indian battalion on board, and berthed 
a few hours before the other. 

Fate thus decreed that the Battalion should be taken for this un- 
spectacular, but none the less essential duty, instead of going to the active 
Tigris front. 

On the Ist September orders were received for the Battalion to march 
to Shaiba, some ten miles west by north of Basra, on posting to the 41st 
Brigade, which was responsible for protection of the line of communication 
between Basra and Nasiriyah. 

Although the worst of the hot-weather was by now over, it was still 
very hot, and the conditions, aggravated by a severe duststorm, proved 
sufficiently trying for the men after being cooped up on board ship for 
fifteen days. 

Camp was made near the fort at Shaiba, and the Battalion was here joined 
by part of the draft left behind by the 2nd Battalion, under Major Gale, 
the remainder being employed farther up the line on protective duties. 

The railway line was carried over the desert just clear of the flood level 
of the Euphrates, which, between Nasiriyah and its junction with the 
Tigris, forms the shallow, brackish, half-lake, half-marsh known as the 
Hammar Lake. In May and June all this land is inundated, and most of 
the inhabitants, the rather degenerate Marsh Arabs, take to their boats, 
leaving their reed huts standing in water. 

The Marsh Arabs are contemptuously called ‘“‘ Maschufchis,” or 
** canoe folk ” by the proud Bedouin, and are regarded as very low in the 
scale. They are inclined to be treacherous and were a nuisance rather than 
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a danger to our troops, continually cutting telephone wire and pilfering 
whenever they could do so without grear risk to themselves. 

The Battalion now settled down to railway protection duty and was 
generally employed in three echelons—one with the survey party ahead 
of everything else, one with the earthworks party, and the rest with the 
plate-laying party. The usual allocation was one company with the 
survey party, one with the earthworks party, and Battalion Headquarters 
and the other two companies with the railhead, the companies taking turns. 
As the line progressed, parties were left behind to make blockhouses at 
regular intervals along the line. 

The protective duties were not very arduous, and it was possible to 
do a certain amount of training at platoon and company level. 

The desert over which the railway was built is typical of the country 
over which the struggle for Mesopotamia was fought out. Neither side 
could operate far from water, and so the two great rivers dominated every- 
thing and dictated the strategy of the campaign. Where irrigation exists 
the river banks are usually lined by a thin strip of date-palms and meagre 
cultivation. Beyond this belt is the desert—not the sand desert of North 
Africa or Arabia, but hard mud supporting a ragged growth of the “ khar- 
noog,” a dreary prickly shrub, usually called ‘‘ camel thorn” though it 
is not the camel thorn of the North-West Frontier of India, and another 
plant called the “agoon.” There are no stones, and when it rains the 
earth assumes the consistency of thick porridge. 

The prevailing colour is a dirty drab. This depressing hue appears 
everywhere—on the ground, in the houses of sun-dried bricks, and the 
enclosures of the date plantations. It was this monotony of colouring, 
combined with the absence of any feature of the landscape to arrest the 
eye, which was such a potent factor in producing that sheer weariness of 
spirit from which all who served in Mesopotamia suffered in a greater 
or lesser degree. 

By the time Battalion Headquarters moved from Shaiba on the 26th 
September, Captain E. A. K. Crossfield and Lieutenant J. H. Williams 
had rejoined from India, and now, too, the Battalion was equipped with a 
3-pounder Hotchkiss gun mounted on a railway truck, under command 
of 2nd Lieutenant Tucker with a crew of our own men. 

The “ Gurkha Gunners” were the targets of some chaff, especially when, 
on its first journey up the line, the truck on which the gun was mounted 
proved too wide for the only cutting on the line and was wrecked. 

On the 31st October 1916 Major Gale was evacuated sick to the base, 
and was eventually sent back to India and later assumed command of the 
2nd Battalion. 

On arrival of the railhead at a point six miles north-west of El Jalibah 
the railhead escort duty was handed over to the 34th Brigade of the 15th 
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Division, and the Battalion was withdrawn to Legait, where it established 
the headquarters of No. 3 Section of the Basra-Nasiriyah line of com- 
munication, with Battalion Headquarters and three companies at Legait, 
and one company finding the garrisons of the small posts in the section. 
It had under command one squadron of the Patiala Lancers. Apart from 
the constant vigilance against the depredations of the Marsh Arabs, there 
were frequent “alerts” against attack by the true Bedouin, who hated 
the infidel on principle and supported the Turkish cause for convenience, 
and the Battalion often had the privilege of having with it for a few days 
that gallant gentleman and great Political Officer, Colonel Leachman. 

Early in November Captain R. H. Mylne was evacuated sick to the base 
and the Adjutancy was taken over by Lieutenant B. R. Mullaly, and on the 
27th of the month Lieutenant-Colonel H. W. R. Senior rejoined from a 
Staff appointment in India and assumed the command of the Battalion. 

The 41st Brigade now became responsible for the Euphrates line of 
communication, and the Brigade-Commander became G.O.C. Euphrates 
Defences. This officer was Brigadier-General F. R. Lock, and he had as 
his Brigade-Major a Major Holmes, and as his Staff-Captain Captain M. H. 
Seymour of the 2nd Battalion. Captain Seymour was of Jewish origin, 
and this combination was known by the flippant as “ The old Firm of 
Lock, Sherlock and Shylock ” 

The other units of the Euphrates Defences were the 2/4th Somerset 
Light Infantry, the 6th Jats, and later the 2/9th Gurkhas. In the middle 
of December the news came of the resumption of the offensive on the 
Tigris front, and hopes were entertained that the Battalion would at last 
get its chance of some fighting. 

However, its luck was out, and the 2/9th were sent instead, taking with 
them Lieutenant-Colonel Frank Coningham, who later commanded them. 
The 2/9th were destined to play a great part in the offensive by their 
magnificent crossing of the Shumran Bend on the 23rd February 1917. 

When the 2/9th left the Euphrates Defences, their sector was taken 
over by the Ist Battalion, which then became responsible for the protection 
of 75 miles of the line of communication, distributed in 12 posts, as 
follows :— 

Yadillah (so named after Halliday, El Jalibah. 


construction engineer of the railway). El] Qabr. 
Kelatloh (after Alec Holt, the survey Tel El Jabarrah. 


officer). Aburassein. 
Legait. Marajib. 
Karaiz. Tel Mughair (Ur of the Chaldees). 
Hamidiyeh. Safah. 


The names of these posts were, for the most part, taken from the nearest 
village, well or “ tel,’? and the most interesting of them was Tel Mughair, 
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which marked the site of Ur of the Chaldees. This was, of course, 
before Leonard Wooley had done his “ dig” at Ur which unearthed the 
greatest archeological treasures in history. Fortunately, there were very 
strict orders against any form of excavation of the site, so no damage was 
done, but at one time a company of the Battalion was actually in camp 
on the tel itself, and fragments of pottery and cunieform brick were 
found on the surface in considerable quantities. 

With the Battalion so split up into small packets, training was seriously 
hampered. Battalion Headquarters were at Legait, which was made into 
a strong perimeter, and, when the cold weather came, there was some 
compensation to be got from the wonderful sand-grouse shooting, and, 
when possible, the duck and geese farther away near the river. 

In March 1917, orders came for the 15th Division to move to the Tigris 
front and for the Battalion to move forward to Nasiriyah. During the 
move of the heavy baggage, Jemadar Aitasing Lama was killed when he 
was knocked off the truck on which he was travelling, after he had stood 
up to warn his men of an imminent collision. On the 20th April the 
Battalion was relieved on the line of communication by the 99th Infantry, 
and went by train to Nasiriyah, where it occupied a camp in a palm grove 
on the right bank of the Euphrates, about half a mile upstream of Nasiriyah 
town. At this time Captain Dick, the Medical Officer, was posted to 
the Base Hospital at Basra, and his place was taken by Captain 
Khaw, I.M.S. 

Nasiriyah was an interesting place. It was an important strategic 
point, for it commands the approach to Basra by the Euphrates ; it is 
one of the gates from Central Asia into Iraq; it closes the Shatt-el-Hai 
against a flank attack from the Tigris ; and it was indispensable as a base 
from which to deal with incursions by recalcitrant tribes. It is in the heart 
of the territory of the Muntafik, the most important tribal confederacy 
in Mesopotamia, and the town was built some fifty years before the First 
World War as an improvement on Sukh-es-Sheyukh, farther downstream, 
by Nasir Pasha, the great Muntafik chieftain, and is laid out on spacious 
lines quite unlike any other city in Mesopotamia. Incidentally, Sukh-es- 
Sheyukh is the home of a large colony of the Sabzans, that strange race 
which is half Moslem and half an interesting religion of its own, which 
reveres John the Baptist and practices baptism and other nites which 
closely resemble Christian belief. They are also famed for their beautiful 
antimony and silver work. 

The Battalion found two detachments of one company each from 
Nasiriyah, at Abu Tabar and Judaidah, and, soon after it arrived, it was 
employed mainly on work on the river bund, which was threatened by 
the heavy spring floods. Even in normal years the floods are a serious 
menace, but they were phenomenal in 1917 and Nasiriyah became an 
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island which was itself only saved from inundation by the exertions of 
the troops, aided by the townspeople. 

After the floods came the hot weather, and the summer of 1917 was 
one of the worst ever known in Mesopotamia. This season in Mesopotamia 
under active service conditions as they were in those days was a purgatory 
which only those who have endured it can appreciate. The troops were 
in tents, and at Nasiriyah the shade temperature touched 128 degrees for 
days on end. Thanks to strict discipline and the great capacity of the 
Gurkha for adapting himself to any climatic conditions, the Battalion 
came through the ordeal remarkably well, but the British troops suffered 
severely from heat-stroke and prostration. Slight alleviation of the intense 
heat is provided by the ‘‘ Shimal,” the wind which blows from the north 
during a great part of the hot weather, but this, too, has its disadvantages, 
for it sometimes brings duststorms with it, and a duststorm at a temperature 
of 128 degrees is nearly approaching the extreme of physical discomfort. It 
beggars description, but the sensation is rather like standing before the open 
door of a furnace with the contents being blown at one under forced draught. 

The flies were another tribulation at the beginning of the hot weather, 
but even they just shrivelled up and died when the real heat came. A 
good point about Nasiriyah was the excellent supply of fish which the 
men were able to get from the Euphrates, which they much appreciated 
as an addition to the ration. 

There was a change in command while the Battalion was at Nasiriyah, 
Colonel Senior leaving to become Administrative Commandant of the 
Qurnah Section of the Tigris line of communication and later Assistant 
Quartermaster-General. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Frank Coningham took over from Colonel Senior 
on being reposted to the Battalion after having been through most of the 
fighting with the 2/9th Gurkhas up to the capture of Baghdad, and there- 
after commanding the 1/8th with great distinction in the advance beyond 
Baghdad and at the Battle of Istabulat on the 21st April 1917.* 

Colonel Coningham’s experience was invaluable, and training was 
carried on with renewed vigour in the light of his up-to-date acquaintance 
with the enemy and the latest tactical doctrine. Unfortunately, the 
Battalion was heavily employed on fatigues in connection with the mud- 
brick barracks which were being constructed for the accommodation of 
the troops at Nasiriyah, and training suffered accordingly. It was, there- 
fore, with relief that it was learned, towards the end of July, that the 
Battalion was to be transferred to the Tigris front. 


* In this stubbornly fought battle the 1/8th Gurkhas and the 2nd Black Watch made 
a brilliant frontal attack against strong enemy redoubts which they captured and held 
against repeated counter-attacks. The Black Watch lost 10 officers and among 1/8th 
casualties was the writer’s brother, Terence. 
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After handing over to the 104th Rifles, the Battalion left Nasiriyah on 
the 28th July for Basra, and, on the 4th August, embarked in river steamers 
for the journey up the Tigris. 

The army in Mesopotamia was dependent upon the Tigris for the 
transport of its supplies and reinforcements, yet this simple fact was not 
properly appreciated in the early days of the campaign. By the time the 
Battalion went up the river, however, an elaborate system of Inland Water 
Transport was in being composed of a heterogeneous collection of river 
craft from all parts of India and Burma, and even from the United King- 
dom. They had to be shallow-draft vessels and consequently most of 
them were paddle-steamers of varying vintages and in varying stages of 
decrepitude. The existing fleet of paddle-steamers operated by the British 
firm of Lynch Brothers, formed the nucleus, and the Battalion went up 
the Tigris in two of these ancient craft, the P.S. 50 and P.S. 51, each 
with two lighters lashed alongside. The journey took seven days and was 
a pleasant and interesting interlude. 

Arriving at Baghdad on the 11th August, the Battalion went into camp 
at Hinaidi, on the right bank of the Tigris below Baghdad, and on the 
lst September it moved again, this time to Kadhimain, upstream of 
Baghdad, where it joined the 51st Brigade in the new 17th Indian Division 
then being formed. The G.O.C. 17th Division was Major-General 
Gilman, who was succeeded by Major-General Leslie shortly after- 
wards. 

The Commander of the 51st Brigade was Brigadier-General R. J. T. 
Hildyard, of the British service, with Captain Martin of the 9th Bhopal 
Infantry as his Brigade-Major and Captain Burn of the 59th Rifles as 
Staff-Captain. 

Captain Martin was succeeded as Brigade-Major by Major H. Mullaly 
of the 9th Gurkhas, who was Brigade-Major of the 51st Brigade during 
the final operations in Mesopotamia for which the Battle Honour “ Shar- 
qat ” was awarded. 

When completed, the 51st Brigade consisted of the Ist Battalion 
Highland Light Infantry, the 2nd Rajputs, the 14th Sikhs, and the Ist 
Battalion of the Regiment. 

Except for two companies of the Indian Army battalions on duty on 
the line of communication between Baghdad and Samarrah, in rotation, 
the Brigade was all together in camp just outside the town of Kadhimain, 
and the units were thus able to get to know each other and to train together. 
Kadhimain, 4 miles upstream of Baghdad on the right bank of the 
Tigris, is, with Kerbela and Nejef, one of the great Shiah shrines, being 
the burial place of the seventh and ninth Imams. The inhabitants, and 
especially the mullahs, are fanatical Shiahs, and strict orders were in force 
to prevent possible trouble and clashes between them and the infidel 
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British and Hindu troops. Those who were there will remember the 
black looks with which they were greeted whenever they entered the town 
in parties in accordance with the existing orders. This was particularly 
noticeable near the great golden mosque. If an infidel approached the 
great gate, several sinister-looking individuals would quietly detach them- 
selves from the crowd and stand in line across the entrance, fingering the 
curved daggers in their belts in a suggestive manner. 

By the time the Battalion arrived at Kadhimain, the advance beyond 
Baghdad had swept up to the Turkish railhead at Samarrah, 75 miles up 
the Tigris as the crow flies, but a good deal farther as the river winds, 
and the Turkish forces opposing us were holding the line of the Jebel 
Hamrin to the north-east; in the centre, on the Tigris, they were in 
position at Daur, 18 miles north of our position at Samarrah; and on 
the Euphrates they held Ramadi, 70 miles west of Baghdad. 

Events elsewhere, particularly in Palestine and Russia, had by now 
considerably reduced the importance of the campaign in Mesopotamia, 
and, from a purely military point of view, an extension of our gains beyond 
the Baghdad Vilayet would have served no useful purpose and would, 
indeed, have been a positive disadvantage. Consequently operations were 
limited to securing the Jebel Hamrin, astride the Diyalah River, in order to 
control the canals which watered a fertile tract of country in British occu- 
pation ; an advance up the Euphrates to capture Ramadi and destroy the 
Turkish force there; and a limited advance up the Tigris line after dealing 
with a demonstration towards Samarrah by the Turkish XVIIIth Corps. 

These considerations were not, of course, apparent to the lower ranks, 
and the troops had plenty to keep them busy. The capture of Ramadi 
was carried out by the 15th Division, under Major-General Sir H. T. 
Brooking, in the last days of September 1917; early in October a position 
astride the Diyalah gorge was gained with no difficulty, thereby protecting 
the headworks of the canals ; and Tekrit was captured on the 5th November. 

It was now possible to reduce the force in Mesopotamia in favour of 
the Palestine front, and early in December 1917 the 3rd and 7th Indian 
Divisions were being moved down to the base preparatory to leaving the 
country, and the 17th Division began to move up the Tigris line to take 
their places. 

Leaving Kadhimain on the 8th December, the 51st Brigade marched 
in five stages up the railway line to Istabulat, where the Battalion went 
into a standing camp previously occupied by the 53rd Sikhs, and here 
spent the rest of the winter. The camp area was well developed with deep 
dugouts as protection from possible enemy bombing, but although German 
aircraft came over occasionally, usually singly, they never dropped bombs. 
The battlefield of Istabulat, over which the 1/8th had fought under Colonel 
Coningham, formed an excellent training ground, of which full use was 
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made, and the situation also permitted the staging of exercises over a 
considerable area. In fact, nearly peace conditions prevailed. 

Towards the end of the year there were persistent rumours of a great 
enemy offensive aimed at the recapture of Baghdad, and early in March 
the 51st Brigade was moved up to Samarrah, with two companies of the 
Battalion, ‘‘ A” and “ C,” pushed forward to Qantarat ar Risasi, on the 
left bank, as a precautionary measure. The rest of the Battalion went 
into camp on the left bank just outside the town, when it took over from 
the 2/7th Gurkhas in positions covering the approaches. 

A week later the Battalion moved across to the plateau on the right 
bank, preparatory to taking part in operations for which preparations had 
been going on for some time. The weather was now very bad and rain 
fell heavily, reducing the ground to the consistency of porridge and raising 
the level of the river to such an extent that the sweeping away of the pontoon 
bridges necessitated the postponement of the operation. 

Eventually, the Division moved out on the night of the 24th-25th 
March and the troops were given to understand that this was the real thing. 
However, it turned out to be a demonstration, which developed into a 
tactical exercise on the Tekrit position from which the Turks had been 
driven in November 1917. 

The Division then returned to Samarrah, and the Battalion remained 
in camp on the left bank, making preparations for the hot weather. 

In the meantime, on the far right flank beyond the Jebel Hamrin, the 
Turks were being driven back along the Kifri-Kirkuk-Mosul road. On 
the 28th April our cavalry had forced the passage of the Ak Su; on the 
29th they took Tuz Kurmatli and pressed forward towards Kirkuk, which 
was entered on the 7th May. 

In connection with these operations, a column was hastily organised 
to move out from the Tigris to establish contact with the 7th Cavalry 
Brigade operating on the left flank of the force operating beyond the Jebel 
Hamrin. 

This column was commanded by Colonel Frank Coningham, and 
consisted of the Ist Battalion, the Ist Battalion 32nd Sikh Pioneers and 
the Tehri Garhwal Sappers (Imperial Service Troops). Its objective was 
the spring of Ain Nakailah, on the Jebel Hamrin some 25 miles north-west 
of Tekrit. Leaving Samarrah on the 4th May, the column marched first 
to Qantarat and then to a point on the left bank of the Tigris opposite 
Tekrit. From there it struck out across the desert towards the Jebel 
Hamrin with the intention of marching by night and arriving at Ain 
Nakailah at dawn. Soon after the march began heavy rain started to fall 
and continued all through the night, slowing down the column and making 
the going so bad that it became necessary to order a halt to save the 
animals. When day broke the march was continued and contact was 
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soon made with a column of Ford vans of the 7th Cavalry Brigade, 
which proceeded to get bogged down and had to be extricated by the 
Battalion. It was not until the afternoon, therefore, that the spring itself 
was reached and “‘ A” and “ B” Companies were pushed forward to the 
far side of the Jebel to secure the pass. No enemy were met during 
this operation, and for the next week the Battalion remained at Ain 
Nakailah holding the pass for the cavalry operating towards Kirkuk and 
beyond. 

The slight elevation of the Jebel and the crystal-clear water of the 
stream which gushed out from the spring of Ain Nakailah were a welcome 
relief to troops for long accustomed to the monotony of the plain. 

On the 14th May the column was withdrawn, and arrived back in 
Samarrah on the 17th, when it dispersed, the Battalion being ordered to 
go to Istabulat. 

There it occupied its old camp and settled down for the hot weather. 
On the 26th May, a complete company—‘ B ”—with Captain E. A. Bald 
and Lieutenant Connell, left for India to help form the newly raised 3/11th 
Gurkha Rifles. 

This necessitated the formation of a new “ B” Company, which was 
effected by the transfer of a complete platoon from each of the three 
remaining companies. 

During the hot weather of 1918, the railway line was being extended 
from Samarrah to Tekrit, and a party of 400 men of the Battalion was sent 
to Samarrah, under Lieutenant J. W. Laughton, for work on the line. 
Leave to India and Nepal was now open, with the result that, after finding 
this working party, the Battalion had few men left at Istabulat. On 20th 
July Battalion Headquarters and the rest of the Battalion closed up to 
the railhead and thence moved into Tekrit, where, a few days later, it 
experienced its first air-raid, such as it was, when an enemy aircraft dropped 
a few bombs on the camp without causing any casualties. 

At this time a severe epidemic of influenza swept through the force 
and at its peak the 1st Battalion had a sick list of 317 officers and men, 
fortunately without fatalities. For the next two months the Battalion 
remained at Tekrit, in a pleasant camp high on the bluffs above the Tigris, 
on the right bank a little distance above the town. 

As the hot weather drew to a close, the force was brought up to full 
strength again by the return of leave parties and by reinforcements, and by 
the middle of September the Battalion had received drafts amounting to 
249 men, in addition to the officers and men returning from leave. 

News from all the other fronts was thrillingly exciting and it was 
obvious that Germany and her associates were on the verge of collapse. 

The 1st Battalion was to play a noteworthy part in the final defeat of 
the Turkish forces in Mesopotamia, 


CHAPTER XI 
** SHARQAT ” 


GENERAL ALLENBY opened his last great offensive in Palestine on the 19th 
September 1918. 

In conjunction with the advance of General Milne from Macedonia to 
the Turkish frontier near Adrianople, and General Marshall’s advance in 
Mesopotamia, for which the Battle Honour “ Sharqat”’ was awarded, 
it brought about the capitulation of Turkey. General Allenby shattered 
the main Turkish armies in two days, his cavalry poured through the wide 
gash made by the infantry, and the Desert Mounted Corps started on the 
spectacular ride which made it famous. 

By the Ist October Damascus had been occupied, and Aleppo fell on 
the 25th October. On the 24th, on which day Allenby’s advanced troops 
were only 5 miles from Aleppo, General Marshall renewed the offensive 
in Mesopotamia. 


Hitherto, an advance up the Tigris from Samarrah to Mosul had been 
ruled out by the prior demands of the Palestine front and the length and 
tenuity of the lines of communication. By now, however, there was a 
regular rail and river service from Basra to Samarrah and the railway had 
been completed as far as Tekrit, 25 miles beyond Samarrah. Politically, 
the inhabitants of Mesopotamia, Bedouin as well as town-dwellers, were 
prospering under the British administration and were better disposed 
towards us than ever before. In brief, all the conditions favoured a 
resumption of the offensive to deliver the coup de grace. 

When the operations began, the enemy, under Ismail Hakki Pasha, 
Commander of the Turkish Army in the Mosul Vilayet, were holding a 
position of great natural strength astride the Fathah Gorge where the 
River Tigris flows through the Jebel Hamrin. Extending on both banks 
of the river, the right flank of this position was thrown back along the 
Jebel Makhul on the right bank, with a secondary position of great strength, 
heavily wired, opposite the confluence of the Lesser Zab with the Tigris, 
blocking the only route through the narrow defile at this point between 
the precipitous hills and the river. 

To the north-east, beyond the Jebel Hamrin, we had withdrawn from 
Kirkuk, after occupying it in the early summer, and a small subsidiary 
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operation recaptured the place after driving a small enemy force back 
from Tauk on the main Baghdad-Mosul road which goes via Kirkuk. 

The British troops engaged in this offensive comprised the Ist Indian 
Army Corps, containing the 17th and 18th Indian Divisions and the 7th 
and 11th Indian Cavalry Brigades. The 17th Division and the 11th 
Cavalry Brigade were on the right bank of the Tigris, and the 18th Division 
and the 7th Cavalry Brigade on the left bank. Opposed to them were the 
Turkish 14th Division, the bulk of the 2nd Division, and two infantry 
regiments of the 5th Division. 

The 51st Indian Infantry Brigade moved out from Tekrit on the 20th 
October, and, after spending the greater part of the 21st at Abu Rajash, 
marched to the Wadi Shoraimiyah. The 17th Division was now deployed 
before the Fathah position with the 34th and 52nd Brigades in touch with 
the enemy’s advanced elements, and the 51st Brigade in reserve. 

On the 23rd the 51st Brigade moved up on the right of the positions 
held by the Division, with the Battalion in reserve, less ‘‘ C ”” Company 
(Captain E. R. L. Wynne) in the line with the 1st Battalion Highland Light 
Infantry. 

In the meantime, on the left bank, the 11th Cavalry Brigade, by a march 
of over 50 miles, forced a crossing over the Lesser Zab, and later made 
another forced march of nearly the same distance and by a daring crossing 
of the Tigris established itself astride the Turkish lines of communication 
at Huwaish, where it was joined by our Light Armoured Car Brigade 
which carried out a rapid advance across the desert round the enemy’s 
right flank. 

Outmanceuvred on the right bank and driven back on the left bank, 
the Turks were compelled to evacuate the whole of the Fathah position 
and fall back on their second line on the right bank. 

On the morning of the 25th, the 51st Brigade was ordered to push on 
in pursuit of the enemy, as advanced guard of the 17th Division. The 
Highland Light Infantry and the 14th Sikhs moved forward along the road 
in the narrow defile between the hills and the river, and the Ist Battalion, 
with the 34th Mountain Battery and 257 Machine-gun Company under 
command, advanced along the crest of the Jebel Makhul. The fighting 
which ensued was very severe. The Highland Light Infantry and the 
14th Sikhs were thrown against the uncut wire of the very strong and 
stubbornly held Turkish position closing the defile between the hills and 
the river, and suffered very heavy casualties, the Highland Light Infantry 
in particular losing many officers and men in gallant and repeated assaults. 

While this battle was raging in the plain below, the Battalion was 
making its way along the almost impassable crest of the jebel against the 
Turkish right flank, which was here thrown back along the ridge. Progress 
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was very slow, and although some 17 miles had been covered when dark- 
ness fell, the enemy’s flank had not been established, and the Battalion 
closed up on “ D” Company (Captain J. H. Williams and Lieutenant 
J. I. Ennis) and “‘ C ” Company (Captain E. R. L. Wynne and Lieutenant 
Gorton) for the night. At first light next morning the advance was resumed 
with “ D ” and “‘ C ” Companies leading. ‘“ C ” Company, on the western 
side of the ridge, made some progress until held up by enemy machine-gun 
fire which swept the slopes on this side, and ‘““D ” Company found the 
going on the eastern side very difficult on account of the precipitous nature 
of the ground. 

After several attempts to get forward, which were all brought to a 
standstill by the murderous machine-gun fire which raked the narrow 
passage between the knife-edge crest and the precipitous western slope, 
““C” Company was brought over to the eastern side of the ridge behind 
“DP.” The whole strength of the Battalion was now concentrated on the 
right or eastern side of the ridge, and the order of the companies was 
“'D ” leading, followed by “C,” ““B” and “A.” Under heavy artillery, 
machine-gun and rifle fire, the advance went on until it reached a point 
where the crest narrowed to a width of not more than fifty yards with 
a sheer drop on each side. This narrow neck was swept from end to end 
by enemy fire and all attempts to force it were bloodily wiped out. In 
one of these attempts “C” Company lost its gallant commander Eric 
Wynne. This young officer had been conspicuous for his fearless leader- 
ship throughout the day and his death was a severe loss. He was succeeded 
in command of “‘ C”? Company by Subadar Santabir Rai, who commanded 
the company throughout the rest of the operations with great distinction.* 
This deadly defile was the farthest point reached that day, and when the 
nature of the ground and the severity of the enemy’s resistance became 
apparent, the Brigade Commander decided that the heavy casualties which 
would inevitably be the price of forcing the position would not be justified 
by the gain, and the Battalion was ordered to consolidate the ground won 
and maintain pressure on the enemy. 

Accordingly, the position was consolidated as far as possible, parties 
were sent out to collect as many of the wounded as could be reached, and 
rations and water were sent up to the forward companies. Water, especi- 
ally, was very valuable on this high ridge a long way from the river. 

Down below, the Highland Light Infantry, in spite of very severe 
casualties, had torn through the wire and captured the enemy’s forward 
trenches, and the 14th Sikhs also sustained serious losses in attempts to 
continue the attack. 


* Santabir was a great football player and his completely bald head was for several 
years a conspicuous feature of the Battalion team. 
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On the left bank the 53rd Brigade of the 18th Division drove the Turks 
out of their position on the west bank of the Lesser Zab, and the enemy 
withdrew the whole of this part of his force to the right bank of the Tigris, 
where his entire strength was now concentrated. After driving the enemy 
away from the Lesser Zab and across the Tigris, the 53rd Brigade then 
pushed rapidly forward to the ford at Hadraniyah, some 14 miles north of 
Sharqat, and joined the Cavalry Brigade which had placed itself athwart 
the enemy line of retreat to Mosul. 

Faced with this situation, the Turkish Commander was compelled to 
abandon his position at Mushaq, that is to say, the position which the 
51st Brigade had been attacking. (This action was afterwards designated 
as the Battle of Mushaq.) At dawn on the 27th, therefore, the pursuit 
was taken up by the 17th Division, and the 45th Sikhs were sent up to the 
crest of the jebel to reinforce the Ist Battalion. This force now became 
known as Coningham Column, and the advance was continued through 
the abandoned enemy position and along the jebel. A halt was made for 
water at a spring called Ain Dibs, where the hills began to flatten out to 
the plain, but this was a sad disappointment as the water was found to be 
very brackish, and turned out to be almost pure Epsom Salts, as those who 
sampled it discovered to their distress ! The 14th Sikhs, who had already 
covered a considerable distance, were left at Ain Dibs and the Battalion, 
with the artillery and machine-guns, went on to Balalij, at the foot of the 
hills, where it rested for a few hours. 

Orders were then received for the Battalion to push forward with all 
possible speed to co-operate in an attack on the next enemy position by 
the 34th Brigade, which had passed through the Highland Light Infantry 
and 14th Sikhs along the river road. 

The enemy rearguard was occupying a position a little way north of 
Balalij, but, owing to orders going astray, the Battalion had the mortifica- 
tion of seeing the 34th Brigade attack and secure the position before it 
came up, although its approach must have hastened the enemy’s deter- 
mination to fall back without very serious resistance. The Battalion then 
awaited the arrival of the rest of its brigade, which came up that 
afternoon. 

The troops were by now beginning to suffer from the heavy marching 
and fighting of the past four days on very little food and, what was far 
worse, very strictly rationed water. However, they could be allowed no 
respite, for the trap was closing and the Turks were making strenuous 
attempts to break through our troops to the north who barred their retreat 
to Mosul. 

After a short rest the Battalion pushed on again, this time as advanced 
guard to the 51st Brigade which had now taken the lead. The night was 
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very dark and there was no information as to what lay before it. That 
the Battalion was close on the heels of the Turks was evident, and some- 
times the sound of marching troops in front, who could only be the enemy, 
was clearly audible. That night march, with the enemy just ahead, was 
a strange experience. Everyone was keyed up to a high pitch of tension 
and the only sound to be heard above the steady tramp of marching feet 
and the occasional rattle of equipment was the peculiar whistle the Gurkha 
gives when he is tired. All the men had been told the situation—that their 
comrades to the north were fighting desperately to prevent the enemy 
from breaking out of the trap in which he had been caught, and that their 
job was to come to grips with him as soon as possible—and, as always, 
they responded magnificently. 

As the dawn came, the Battalion debouched on to the low plateau above 
the plain bordering the river, and spurred on to even greater efforts by 
Herbert Mullaly, the Brigade-Major, who had been sent forward by the 
Brigadier, deployed as it came under heavy and accurate artillery fire. The 
ground on top of the plateau was very broken, consisting of a series of 
nullahs running down to the low ground by the river, and it was not easy 
to keep touch between the companies. With “ A” and “ C”’ Companies 
on the left and “B” and “D” on the right, the Battalion advanced 
steadily for some 1,000 yards, driving in the enemy’s advanced elements, 
and it soon became apparent that the Turks were occupying a position of 
considerable strength on the hills covering Qalat esh Sharqat, not far 
from the site of ancient Asshur, the walls of which still form a prominent 
landmark. 

The ground now became more difficult, and the Battalion encountered 
a series of criss-cross nullahs which made it hard to maintain formation. 
This had the effect of slowing down the advance as the companies felt 
their way forward in an endeavour to locate the enemy’s main position. 
The advance had moved so fast, in fact, that it had outdistanced its artillery 
support, and it was not until quite late in the morning that the guns put 
down a useful concentration which enabled the Battalion to make some 
500 yards. The main enemy position was now near and the advance 
came under increasingly heavy and accurate artillery fire, and, as it went 
on, it met machine-gun and rifle fire as well. “The enemy had the advantage 
of a long-prepared position, and his fire was correspondingly accurate. It 
was only the cover provided by the very broken ground which prevented 
our casualties from assuming serious proportions. 

The Highland Light Infantry were now advancing on the right, at the 
edge of the plateau, and 257 Machine-gun Company had also come up 
and materially helped the advance.* The men had by now nearly reached 

* Captain M. B. Shier of this Company joined the 1st Battalion later, 
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the limit of their endurance, and a little before midday the advance slowed 
down appreciably, with the Battalion dangerously extended. “A” 
Company, commanded by Captain E. A. K. Crossfield, had made a skilful 
turning movement on the left, forcing its way round to the right and rear 
of the enemy position under heavy fire and over difficult country, and the 
Battalion was, in consequence, holding a very long and irregular line, in 
the centre of which was a wide gap. Looking back many years after the 
event, it is permissible to express the opinion that the progress of the battle 
might have been materially influenced in our favour if Crossfield’s bold 
initiative had been promptly and vigorously supported. 

However, what did happen was that the enemy discovered the gap in 
the middle of the Battalion’s irregularly held line, and tried to drive a 
wedge through it. Fortunately, the effort was half-hearted and was soon 
dealt with. The weakness had, nevertheless, been exposed, and a company 
of the Highland Light Infantry was hastily requisitioned to plug the hole, 
and later the 14th Sikhs came up to strengthen the Battalion’s attenuated 
line. ‘The advanced elements of ‘“‘D” Company, a handful of men 
under Captain Jimmy Williams, had pushed forward close to the enemy 
trenches, where they maintained themselves for some hours, and they 
were our foremost troops when the main attack was delivered at about 
1630 hours. 

The attack was carried out by fresh troops, the 45th Sikhs, the 112th 
Infantry and the 114th Mahrattas, under a timed barrage, and the forward 
companies of the Battalion, ‘“‘B” and “ C,” went in with them as they 
passed through. As soon as the attack started, the enemy replied with a 
very heavy barrage in front of their positions, and when the attacking 
troops reached the ridge immediately beyond the farthest point reached 
by the Battalion, they were held up and pinned to the ground. The Turks 
then threw in a violent counter-attack with commendable rapidity. 

The immediate effect of this was very nearly to overrun Jimmy Williams 
and his party of ‘‘ D ” Company, and they were only just extricated. The 
impetus of the enemy counter-attack drove our troops back with heavy 
loss and in some confusion to the ridge which had been the farthest point 
reached by the Battalion as a whole, and it was only here that the Turks 
were held after very nearly breaking through. ‘‘C” Company of the 
Battalion, commanded by Subadar Santabir Rai, played a conspicuous 
part in helping to check the enemy at this stage. 

It was during this enemy counter-attack that Lieutenants Hardman 
and Gorton, both of the Indian Army Reserve of Officers, were killed. 
They were both very fine young officers whom the men had taken to their 
hearts, and they were both killed while gallantly leading their men against 
the enemy counter-attack. Darkness fell very soon after the Turks had 
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been stopped and the night passed in constant expectation of another 
enemy attempt to break out, for it was known to all that he was now 
completely hemmed in. Except for intermittent bursts of firing by both 
sides, and a few alarms, the battle died down during the hours of 
darkness. 

Thus ended the 29th October 1918, a day which will always be 
memorable in the history of the Regiment, and, as the hours wore on 
and the first glimmerings of dawn appeared in the sky, a very weary 
Battalion “stood to”’ in expectation of a renewal of the struggle. 

But the Turk had had enough. Gallant fighter though he was, he was 
by now completely outmanceuvred and hemmed in, with no possible 
chance of extricating himself. At first light on the 30th October, therefore, 
white flags began to appear all along the enemy position and the long 
war in Mesopotamia, which had cost us over 30,000 dead, was over at 
last. 

As the writer, who was Adjutant, was going forward in the half-light 
with orders for the forward companies, he met a small cavalcade of Turks 
led by a distinguished-looking officer who asked, in French, to be directed 
to the Headquarters of the British Commander. This was the Turkish 
Commander, Ismail Hakki Pasha, coming in to surrender, and thus the 
remnant of the Turkish Army in Mesopotamia was destroyed after ten 
days of hard fighting and relentless pressure in which, to quote the words 
of General Marshall’s final despatch, “‘ The fortitude and courage displayed 
by all the troops was beyond praise and was the main factor in the defeat 
of a stubborn enemy holding carefully prepared positions in a rugged and 
difficult country.” 

It had been a good fight, well and cleanly fought, and those who met 
him in battle carried away kindly memories of the Turk as a brave and 
honourable opponent. The next few days were spent on the battlefield 
collecting enemy material, and the final count was 11,322 prisoners, 51 
guns, 130 machine-guns, over 2,000 animals, 3 paddle-steamers, and large 
quantities of miscellaneous stores.* 

Considering the severity of the fighting, the Battalion’s casualties were 
comparatively light, consisting of 3 British officers and 14 Gurkha other 
ranks killed, died of wounds and missing, and 1 British officer, 3 Gurkha 
officers and 89 Gurkha other ranks wounded. 

Although they have not been mentioned separately, it is due to them to 
note that considerable numbers of volunteers from the Burma and Assam 
Military Police served in the Battalion in these operations. No distinction 
was, of course, made between them and their Regular comrades, equally 
with whom they worthily played their part. 


* The Battalion’s share was a ‘‘ camel gun ” and two machine-guns. 
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Immediate awards gained by the Battalion for these operations were 
as follows :— 


Distinguished Service Order— 
Captain J. H. WILLiaMs. 


Miltary Cross— 


Captain E. A. K. CRossFIELD. 
Captain J. I. ENNIS. 

Captain D. J. McGEorGE. 
Subadar SANTABIR RAI. 
Subadar SurBiR LImMBu. 


Indian Distinguished Service Medal— 


Subadar BAKHATBAHADUR LIMBU. 
Subadar GARBHE LIMBU. 


Lieutenant-Colonel ‘‘ Frankie” Coningham had already received an 
award of the D.S.O. whilst commanding the 1/8th at Istabulat, and he 
was later to receive both the C.B. and the C.M.G. for his outstanding 
services during the Arab Rebellion in 1920. The Ist Battalion’s share 
in the Sharqat operations is commemorated by the beautiful silver model 
of the Assyrian Man-Lion, presented by Frank Coningham, which forms 
the nucleus of the centrepiece in the Ist Battalion Mess. This device 
was the badge of the 17th Indian Division. 

One pleasant memory of the operations which have been described 
above is that of Jimmy Williams’ Arab long-dog, El Jalib, so named because 
it attached itself to him at the post of that name on the Euphrates line of 
communication. This animal was completely devoted to its master, as 
were all dogs and horses, and followed him everywhere he went through- 
out the operations. He seemed to have a charmed life and took not the 
slightest notice of rifle or shell fire, sitting in the sun quite unconcernedly 
while bullets whipped up the dust all round him. 

E] Jalib lived for a long time and went to India with his master. 


Note.—As the final draft of this chapter was being written, the news was 
received of the death of Major J. I. Ennis, M.C. 

Jimmy Williams and Jack Ennis were inseparable, and many will remember 
them as a great pair at the head of ‘‘ D ”’ Company of the Ist Battalion before and 
during the Sharqat operations. Jack Ennis received a bar to his M.C. during 
the Arab Rebellion. 

Jimmy Williams was killed in a motor-cycle accident in Calcutta shortly after 
the war. May they rest in peace. 


CHAPTER XII 


KURDISTAN AND THE ARAB REBELLION— 
“PER ARIDA AD ASTRA” 


AFTER the battle of Sharqat and the Armistice with Turkey, the 1st Battalion 
returned by easy stages to Tekrit, where it remained until the 18th January 
1919, when it moved to Baghdad and went into camp at Jilani, the north- 
eastern suburb of the city. Colonel Coningham had gone home on leave 
and Eric Crossfield had been posted as Staff-Captain of the 54th Brigade 
in the 18th Division, leaving Captain B. R. Mullaly in command. 

It was now learned that the Battalion was to be one of the units of the 
Army of Occupation in Mesopotamia, and long-term arrangements were 
made with this in view and furlough rosters were instituted. ‘ Spit and 
polish ” came in again and the Battalion earned high praise for the Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s guard which it provided in January and February in 
Baghdad. 

In April the Battalion welcomed Colonel Coningham back again, this 
time as its Brigade Commander in the 51st Brigade, and in the months to 
come it was to have strenuous and difficult work to do under his command 
in the Arab Rebellion. 

At the end of April 1919 the Battalion moved to Chaldari, on the left 
bank of the Tigris 6 miles upstream of Baghdad and nearly opposite the 
site of the camp it had occupied at Kadhimain in 1917. Chaldari was 
spoken of as the eventual site of the new Baghdad cantonment and the 
Battalion was largely employed on fatigues preparing it for the hot weather. 

Towards the end of May, however, trouble broke out in Kurdistan 
and a column was ordered from the 17th Division to co-operate with troops 
of the 18th Division, with headquarters at Mosul, who had moved out 
to deal with the Sheikh Mahmud of Sulaimaniyah, who was the ringleader 
and centre of the revolt. This column, consisting of the Battalion, two 
companies of the 126th Baluchis, No. 13 Company Sappers and Miners, 
a sub-section of No. 26 Indian Mountain Battery and a section of a Field 
Ambulance, was known as “ Body’s Column,” being commanded by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel J. Body, D.S.O., of the Buffs. 

Leaving Baghdad on the evening of the 5th June, the Battalion went 
by train to Kizil Robat, north of Baghdad on the Diyala River, and marched 
thence to Musa Uthman, where the column was concentrating. 
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The column stayed for ten days at Musa Uthman before moving for- 
ward to Ali Agha, where the two Baluch companies were left in charge of a 
forward dump, and it then struck into the hilly country north of Khanikin. 

Here picqueting, as on the North-West Frontier of India, became 
necessary, for the track wound through narrow gorges and the intentions 
of the Kurdish rebels were, to say the least, dubious. On the second day 
out from Ali Agha the country became really mountainous and the track 
had to be improved in many places to make it passable by even pack 
animals. The contrast from the bare plains of Mesopotamia was very 
pleasant and the men revelled in the comparative coolness and in the 
increasingly hospitable nature of the country, which grew more and more 
fertile and even wooded the farther one got away from the great Tigris 
plain. On the third afternoon, camp was made at Pusht, a typical Kurdish 
village, and next day the column climbed up to the summit of the high 
hills through which the Diyala River (here called the Sirwan) forces its 
way in a steep and narrow gorge, and continued to the foot of the gorge, 
preparatory to crossing the river at Sheikh Maidan. The next day was 
spent in preparations for the crossing by improvised rafts made of canvas 
sheets stuffed with grass, and in the evening ‘‘ D ” Company crossed and 
established a ferry-head on the far bank. 

The next day was spent in getting the column across the river, with 
the men and animals fording the stream and the stores being ferried over. 
There were some anxious moments before all the men were got across 
safely, for the stream was swift and in places reached the mens’ armpits, 
but, with the help of local swimmers, and by taking a carefully recon- 
noitred oblique course, all landed safely on the other side. That evening 
the British officers were entertained to a sumptuous repast by a friendly 
Kurdish chief who had come to meet the column. Next day the march 
was continued to the small town of Halebjah, which had been the centre 
of considerable disaffection and the scene of an attack on one of our Political 
Officers. Several villages in the neighbourhood were searched and a 
number of rifles confiscated, but there was no open rebellion, even when 
some of the leading citizens were arrested as ringleaders. 

Here a column from the 18th Division was met, and next morning 
Body’s Column marched on to Gulambar, a distance of some 11 miles. 

Gulambar was a lovely place. It lies at the head of a green and fertile 
valley plentifully supplied with good water from sparkling streams, and 
abundant vegetation, flanked on the north by the towering range of the 
snow-clad Avroman Dagh. The village itself presents a charming picture, 
very reminiscent of Kashmir, being picturesquely grouped round a reed- 
fringed lake surrounded by tall poplars and thickets of greenery, with the 
mountains in the background. 

I 
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The Battalion was fortunate enough to spend several days in these 
delightful surroundings, making it the centre for visits to surrounding 
villages which had been implicated in the risings which had occasioned 
the despatch of British troops. Two of these villages were high up in the 
hills and within sight of Gulambar, and the third lay in a valley to the east. 
A column, consisting of a company of the Battalion with a section of sappers, 
was sent to each village and a few arms were taken away, together with 
quantities of corn and honey, after which some of the miserable hovels of 
which the villages consisted were set on fire. These measures may have 
been politically necessary, but they went very much against the grain, and 
the writer collected an official reprimand for his refusal to carry out the 
instructions of a Political Officer to destroy fruit and shade trees and 
break up water-channels. These places were deserted and no opposition 
was met by the troops except from the fleas with which the villages 
abounded. It is said that even the thick-skinned Kurds leave their huts 
in the summer on account of the vermin, and live in tents. 

Rather regretfully the column left Gulambar for Sulaimaniyah, and on 
the first march out became involved in very heavy marshland in which many 
of the animals got bogged down. Only half the intended distance was 
covered that day, and bivouac was made at a village named Shatwan. 
Next day the column reached the main Halebjah-Sulaimaniyah road, 
along which it marched to the village of Arbat, where bivouac was made 
near an excellent spring which provided an abundance of water. On 
arrival at Sulaimaniyah the column was in camp at Kalisan, 3 miles 
outside the town, on the banks of a fine stream which might easily have 
been a small English river. Here the Battalion incurred the wrath of a 
certain very senior officer who was an ardent fisherman, for the river was 
full of fish, some of them of a good size, and, of course, the men wasted no 
time in setting about the acquisition, by their own unorthodox methods, 
of a welcome addition to their rations. 

Body’s Column was now ordered to try to round up a party of insurgents 
said to have taken refuge in some villages in the Pire Makrun Dagh. 
The first day’s march was to the village of Yelanqoz, at the foot of the 
Pire Makrun Dagh (9,000 feet), and the next two days were spent in visits, 
all of them fruitless, to the neighbouring villages, after which the column 
returned to Sulaimaniyah. Here it remained, enjoying the pleasant 
surroundings and the rest, for the next fourteen days, by which time it 
was deemed that the objects of the exercise had been accomplished and the 
several columns were ordered to return to their stations. Body’s Column 
thereupon dispersed, and on the 24th July, Headquarters and ‘‘ A” and 
“B” Companies of the Battalion left Sulaimaniyah for Kirkuk and 
Baghdad, whilst ‘“ C ’”? Company was detached as part of a small column 
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operating to the north, and “ D ” Company became part of another small 
column clearing up the country between Sulaimaniyah and Kifri. This 
latter company returned independently to Baghdad and “ C” rejoined 
at Kirkuk later. 

Kirkuk was reached on the 28th, and here the Battalion was accom- 
modated in the former Turkish barracks in the town. On the 5th August 
““B” Company went by Ford van convoy to Fathah and thence by road 
to Baiji, where it entrained for Baghdad, being followed later, on the 
11th, by Headquarters and “‘ A” and “ C ” Companies, and the Battalion 
was back in its camp at Chaldari on the 13th. During the last two months 
the Battalion had covered about 400 miles of difficult country and, although 
no actual fighting had taken place, it had been a useful experience and a 
welcome break from the monotony and discomfort of hot weather camp 
life in the Mesopotamian plain. 

Just after the celebration of Dasehra, at the end of September, the 
Battalion moved to Daurah Camp, on the right bank below the city, which 
had now been selected as the site of the proposed permanent cantonment, 
but it was not to stay undisturbed for long, for trouble again broke out in 
Kurdistan, this time in the region of Aqra, north of Mosul, where two 
British Political Officers were murdered and the town of Aqra sacked by 
insurgents. 

A column under Lieutenant-Colonel Stapleton, composed of the Ist 
Battalion, the 1/3rd Gurkhas, the 45th Sikhs, two companies of the 39th 
Garhwalis, No. 26 Mountain Battery and No. 38 Combined Field Ambul- 
ance, was hastily formed to deal with the offenders, and the Battalion left 
Baghdad on the 8th November for Mosul, where it camped 4 miles 
north of the city close to the site of ancient Nineveh. 

Here Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Lawrence Scott, D.S.O., M.C., of 
the 1st Gurkhas took over command of the Battalion from Captain Mullaly. 

On the 20th the Battalion joined the remainder of the column at Jujar, 
45 miles north of Mosul, and on the 24th the advance was begun on Aqra, 
which was reached and entered without incident, and a perimeter camp 
was established on the outskirts of the town. 

Aqra, a place of some size and local importance, is picturesquely 
situated under the shadow of the Aqra Dagh, an imposing range of rugged 
hills rising some 4,500 feet from the plain. The first task of the column, 
after the occupation of the town of Aqra, was to secure the heights above, 
in order to cover the passage through the range to the villages to the north 
which were the main objectives of the expedition. This operation was 
somewhat ponderously carried out after a preliminary bombardment of 
the heights above the town by howitzers and field guns which had accom- 
panied the column to this point for the purpose. After the 45th Sikhs 
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had occupied the summit without opposition, the 1st Battalion was passed 
through as advanced guard and picqueting troops. Whereas the southern 
side of the Aqra Dagh was bare, the northern slopes were covered with 
dense scrub-oak, which necessitated careful picqueting, and heavy rain 
which began to fall soon after the start of the main column delayed the 
advance to such an extent that it was not possible to get the whole of the 
force over the summit pass before dark. 

The Battalion therefore went into perimeter camp for the night just 
below the pass on its northern side, with the rest of the column still on 
the southern side. During this night there was an accident at one of the 
Battalion’s picquets when a hand-grenade accidentally exploded, killing 
the non-commissioned officer in command of the picquet and wounding 
five riflemen, one of whom died later. Next day the march was resumed 
across the valley between the Aqra Dagh and the Piris Dagh, the next 
range, which reaches nearly 5,000 feet and is covered with thick scrub. 
The 1/3rd Gurkhas secured the summit of the Piris Dagh for the passage 
of the column next day, and a few shots were fired at the Ist Battalion as 
it climbed the track. From the summit of the dagh a magnificent panorama 
of mountain and valley, with a background of snowclad peaks to the north 
and the silver thread of the Greater Zab River glittering in the sunlight 
far below, was disclosed. Dropping down the northern slope, the column 
visited the village of Bira Kapra. This place was the home of Sheikh 
Birbekr Agha, who had been one of the ringleaders of the rising 
and had been seriously implicated in the assassination of the Political 
Officers. 

That night the column made camp in pleasant surroundings on the 
Greater Zab, and this became the base for future operations. These took 
the form of punitive visits by small columns to the villages of Huke and 
Barzan, the homes of Sheikhs Faris Agha and Ahmed of Barzan respect- 
ively, the latter being the paramount sheikh of the Zabari Kurds, who had 
carried out the murders and the subsequent raid on Aqra. 

The Battalion carried out the visit to Huke on its own, and, on the 
orders of the Political Officer accompanying the column, destroyed several 
houses, including that of Faris Agha, while a subsidiary column of two 
companies under Captain Mullaly visited the neighbouring village of 
Charbut. 

On the Ist December the Battalion had with it the 26th Mountain 
Battery and a section of sappers, for the visit to Barzan, on the left bank of 
the Greater Zab, where some opposition was expected as this was the home 
of Sheikh Ahmed. The crossing was made by rafts, with the animals 
being swum across, and the place was found to be abandoned. After 
destroying the sheikh’s house and several others, the column returned to 
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the ferry and recrossed the river, joining the main column in the evening. 
As the troops crossed the river a few shots were fired at them. 

The next two days were spent in bivouac awaiting orders, and the 
opportunity was taken to indulge in the really excellent shooting which 
the country afforded. Black partridge and chikor were very plentiful and 
much good sport was had by the British officers, with the enthusiastic 
co-operation of the men who had their usual fun chasing hares and netting 
fish in the river. The weather was ideal during the whole of this expedition, 
with bright, sunny days and clear sparkling nights with a hint of frost in 
the air. 

The column began to withdraw on the 5th December, and units 
dispersed from Jujar on the 7th, the Battalion returning to Baghdad and 
Daurah Camp, leaving “D”’ Company at Aqra as a temporary garrison 
with a Political Officer, until the 22nd, when it rejoined. 

It had been a pleasant and interesting experience and the men were 
fit and happy when they got back to Baghdad and settled down for the cold 
weather. 


The Arab Rebellion was due to a variety of causes. After the armistice 
with Turkey, the British armies in Mesopotamia melted away and their 
place was taken by a small army of occupation, composed mainly of Indian 
troops, of a strength approximately equal to that of two Indian divisions. 
This army of occupation, with certain Arab levies of doubtful reliability, 
became responsible for the maintenance of law and order in the whole 
116,000 square miles of Mesopotamia, and was dependent for its com- 
munications upon the two great rivers and the railways along them which 
had been built during the war. 

The collapse of the Turkish Empire had left a vacuum in the Middle 
East, and the dynastic and tribal rivalries which intervened were accentu- 
ated by the anti-foreign, which meant anti-British, sentiment which was 
assiduously fanned by both mischief-makers and genuine patriots who 
had the promise of self-determination dangled before their eyes by the 
victorious Allies. It was not until November 1920 that a provisional 
Arab Government was set up, and in August 1921 the Emir Feisal (third 
son of ex-King Hussein of the Hejaz) was elected King of Iraq. 

Before these events came about much blood was to flow and the Ist 
Battalion was to play a leading and brilliant part in the arduous, and 
at times desperate, encounters marking the outbreak and eventual 
suppression of the uprising which at one time threatened to overwhelm 
the British army of occupation. 

On its return from the expedition to Northern Kurdistan, the Battalion 
was split up in a number of detachments in the Baghdad area, mainly 
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on duty at prisoner-of-war camps, and demobilisation was also begun, 
with the effect of a considerable reduction in its strength and the loss of a 
number of experienced non-commissioned officers and men. 

As might be expected, the cities of Nejef and Kerbela, with their 
background of extreme fanaticism, were the centres for violent anti-British 
agitation, and during February 1920 the situation had so far deteriorated 
as to necessitate the strengthening of the garrisons along the Euphrates, 
and ‘‘A” and “‘B” Companies were sent at short notice to Hit and Ramadi 
respectively. The next three months were outwardly calm, but in the 
middle of June the whole of the Battalion was moved to the Euphrates 
with three companies at Ramadi. 

The rebellion broke out in real earnest early in July and it became 
necessary to organise a column for the relief of Rumaithah, on the Hilla 
or main branch of the Euphrates. This column was under the command 
of Brigadier-General F. E. Coningham, C.M.G., D.S.O., our “ Frankie,” 
and consisted of the 45th Sikhs, 99th Infantry, 116th Mahrattas, 87th 
Punjabis, some cavalry and guns and an armoured train. The Battalion 
was concentrated at Baghdad on the 18th July, and went by train down the 
Euphrates line to Diwaniyah, under orders to join the Rumaithah Relief 
Column, hereinafter referred to as ‘‘ Rumcol.” 

On the way down the Euphrates from Ramadi to Fallujah by river, 
there had been a serious accident when a barge had capsized, drowning 
five men. 

When the Battalion went off it left its non-operational paraphernalia 
in dumps at its semi-permanent camp at Daurah, but the shortage of 
troops made it necessary to abandon all outlying camps and dumps and 
withdraw as much as possible of their contents inside the city of Baghdad. 
In the case of Daurah, it was not possible to move much and so everything 
the Battalion possessed, except the little taken on operations scale, was 
left behind and was eventually looted or burned by the Arabs who swarmed 
all round the city. 

Bands of Arabs were active all along the Baghdad-Hilla railway and 
the Battalion expected to be attacked en route, but nothing happened and 
it reached Diwaniyah in the afternoon. 

Here orders were received to go on to Imam Hamza, farther down the 
line, there to await the arrival by train of one section of guns and one 
section of machine-guns, then to march to Abu Tabik and there join the 
Royal Irish Rifles and together form a supporting column to “ Rumcol ” 
which had left Imam Hamza two days before. 

Owing to the late arrival of the train with the guns and the section of 
machine-guns, the Battalion did not leave Imam Hamza until 11 A.M. on 
the 19th July, on the march to Abu Tabik. Remember the date—the middle 
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of July—in Mesopotamia. Adequately to appreciate the conditions in 
which these operations were carried out, it is necessary to bear in mind 
that the season was the height of the hot weather, with the shade tempera- 
ture always, during the day, somewhere about 125 degrees Fahrenheit, 
and often more, and water, apart from that carried on the men and animals, 
obtainable only from the river. At this time of year, too, duststorms are 
of frequent occurrence. Thus, operations carried out in these conditions 
against an enemy to whom they are but an integral part of his daily life, 
demand discipline and powers of endurance of the highest order from 
the troops engaged, if disaster is to be avoided. 

As the Battalion marched through the heat towards Abu Tabik, large 
numbers of Arabs began to close in about it like vultures and a fight was 
expected at any moment. The Arabs were not yet ready, however, and 
Abu Tabik was reached without incident. Here there was no sign of the 
Irish Rifles and Colonel Scott decided to continue the march to establish 
contact with ‘ Rumcol.” 

To add to the extreme discomfort of the men a violent “ Shimal,”’ the 
scorching dry wind of the Mesopotamian summer, began to blow, and, 
as the Battalion plodded along, keeping a wary eye on its flanks, the smoke 
of bursting shells became visible through the shimmering haze ahead. 
Colonel Scott, fine soldier that he was, followed the good old principle of 
marching to the sound of the guns, and the Battalion, now fully aware that 
fighting was going on in front, pushed forward as fast as it could go, and 
soon came in sight of the armoured train accompanying ‘“‘ Rumcol.” Its 
arrival on the scene caused some consternation at first, for it had not been 
thought that it could get there so soon, and it was at first supposed to be 
a fresh Arab army closing in. 

‘“‘ Frankie ” was overjoyed to see his old Battalion, for ‘ Rumcol ” 
was in a most critical position. He rapidly explained the situation to 
Colonel Scott and told him that everything now depended on the Battalion. 
What had happened was this: the Arabs had established themselves in 
a very strong position in five parallel canals, barring the way to Rumaithah, 
which our troops had been attacking all day without success. They were 
now definitely checked and the intense heat and the lack of water were 
beginning to take their toll. Most of the British troops had collapsed 
from the heat and could not be used, while the Indian troops were little 
better off, and were just hanging on where they were and were very nearly 
at the end of their tether. 

It seemed doubtful if the column could pull through another night 
and day, and a disaster of the first magnitude seemed imminent. 

The Arabs stood between the column and the river, and all attempts 
to dislodge them had so far failed. Without access to the river and its 
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precious water the column must perish. “ Frankie” therefore ordered 
the Battalion to gain the river bank and Colonel Scott carried out a rapid 
reconnaissance. 

Villages were visible along the line of the river, but it was not possible 
to determine which side they were on, although it was clear that they 
were being used as strongpoints by the Arabs. Two objectives were 
finally chosen. One was the village of Umm Nijiris, a small village sur- 
rounded by the usual palm trees, which was immediately opposite the train; 
and the other a group of buildings, which seemed to be two villages, a 
mile farther upstream. 

It was now after 1700 hours and time pressed, so “A” and “C” 
Companies, weary as they were, were thrown into the attack for the river 
bank. 

“A” Company, under Captain Selby Moore, who had been wounded 
at Shargat, led, and made for Umm Nijiris supported by “‘ C ” Company 
under Jack Ennis with a section of guns and a section of machine-guns. 
The British gunners collapsed over their guns after firing four rounds, 
and only one sub-section of the machine-guns came into action, the crews 
of the other having also collapsed from the heat. 

““ A” Company, thus deprived of effective fire support, advanced 
grimly to the river under heavy fire from the other side, and established 
themselves on the near bank preparatory to forcing a crossing. At this 
point the stream was only some forty yards wide and was, in places, as 
much as ten feet deep, with a swift current. Nevertheless, Selby Moore 
knew that command of the far bank was his overriding responsibility, and 
he at once organised attempts to get across. 

As soon as anybody left the cover of the near bank they were subjected 
to heavy and accurate fire from the houses and enclosures across the river 
and the depth of the stream made it almost impossible for the men to cross 
without swimming. Several gallant attempts were made, but none of 
them succeeded. Selby Moore had had a strong presentiment that he 
would not survive the operation and this, alas, proved to be well founded, 
for he, together with Jemadar Panchalal Limbu, was killed while leading 
one of the several gallant efforts to force the crossing. 

Finally, the attempt had to be given up and “A” Company was 
ordered to fall back on “CC” and both were then withdrawn to a position 
some 500 yards from the river. Among those who were conspicuous for 
their bravery in these attempts to cross the river was Subadar Garbhe 
Limbu, I.D.S.M., who later received the Indian Order of Merit. 

Next morning the Battalion moved at first light to renew the operation, 
and this time the villages a mile upstream from Umm Nijiris were the 
objective. At dawn it was seen that what had at first been taken for two 
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villages was in fact two pairs of villages, the buildings of each pair being 
situated opposite each other on either side of the river. 

The capture of the right pair was entrusted to “CC” Company under 
Jack Ennis ; and of the left pair to “ A” Company, now commanded by 
Subadar Garbhe. 

Moving forward at 0500 hours under covering fire from the guns and 
machine-guns, one platoon of “ C,”’ under Subadar Shiambahadur Limbu,* 
closely followed by the platoon commanded by Jemadar Birbal Limbu, 
rushed the near village of the right pair and, without a moment’s hesitation, 
dashed into the river and across, in the face of heavy fire from the far bank 
and despite the fact that the stream was in some places out of the men’s 
depth. The Arab never waits for the bayonet and the village on the farther 
side was captured without much difficulty. A few minutes later Jemadar 
Narbahadur Rai captured the left pair of villages under almost exactly 
similar conditions. The river banks between the two villages were quickly 
cleared, and the water supply of the column was assured. 

The Arabs now attempted three counter-attacks, but these were broken 
up and, fearing for the flanks of their main position on the canals, the 
enemy drew off in the direction of Rumaithah. 

After watering, the 45th Sikhs and 87th Punjabis advanced and occupied 
the canals—remains of ancient irrigation works with high banks, which 
rise some twenty or thirty feet above the surrounding plain—and the 
cavalry entered Rumaithah without opposition. 

After spending a day at Rumaithah, the column began its withdrawal, 
always the most dangerous operation in warfare against a savage enemy. 

The Battalion was detailed as east flank guard to the column—that 
is to say, the flank towards the river, and, as soon as the withdrawal began, 
the Arabs began to gather in large numbers on the flanks and rear of the 
marching troops. To make matters worse a violent duststorm started to 
blow. 

The Battalion was disposed as follows: in touch with the advanced 
guard and covering its south-east flank, three platoons under Subadar 
Garbhe ; in touch with the rearguard and covering its north-east flank, 
three platoons under Jack Ennis; in reserve, two platoons in the hand 
of the Commanding Officer. It will be noted that the Battalion was so 
much below strength that it had to be organised in two companies only. 

Throughout the day Garbhe’s group was sniped and lost some men 
and mules, but the Arabs did not close in on them although some of their 
mounted men hovered round all day and sniped freely. 

At about 0700 hours, however, the enemy took advantage of the dust- 
storm to make a determined attempt to destroy the column from its rear. 

* Shiambahadur received the I.0.M. for his gallantry on this day. 
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This very nearly succeeded when the rearguard broke and started to fall 
back on the main body, with the Arabs, now fanatically exhilarated and 
with knives drawn, streaming after them. The 45th Sikhs, deploying, 
tried to stem the rush but they too were carried away, and a very serious 
crisis arose as a large part of the pressure fell on Jack Ennis’s group. They 
stood firm in the swirling dust, but a considerable body of Arabs broke 
in between Shiambahadur’s platoon and the rearguard, and these were 
only held by the determined stand of our men and the prompt action of 
the section of 18-pounders which opened fire over open sights into the 
oncoming mass of yelling fanatics. Many of them were killed and the 
rest recoiled for the time being. About two hours later the Arabs made 
another attempt to rush the rear of the column and again the brunt of this 
fell on Ennis’s group. Once again the enemy were severely handled and 
suffered heavily. After this they kept at a respectful distance and contented 
themselves with sniping and ranging round the column threatening to 
close in, but never again did they come to close quarters. At about 1700 
hours the column halted and made a perimeter on the river bank. Having 
started at 0300 hours and marched and fought through the fierce heat of 
the day, which had been made worse by the duststorm which had blown 
for several hours, the troops were very nearly at the end of their endurance. 

Fortunately the Arab does not care for night work, and apart from 
some sniping the men were able to get some rest. 

Next day the column marched unopposed to Imam Hamza, and from 
there to Diwaniyah where “ Rumcol” was dispersed, the Royal Irish 
Rifles, 116th Mahrattas and the guns being ordered to go on to Hillah by 
train. 

The rest of the troops stayed in Diwaniyah with orders to evacuate as 
much Government property as possible by train to Hillah. The Arabs, 
however, were by now swarming all along the railway and had breached 
the line at a number of points a little north of Diwaniyah, and it was 
decided to abandon property to the value of about a million pounds 
sterling and to evacuate Diwaniyah. 

The force was disposed in and about the town on both banks of the 
river, with the Ist Battalion split up, with Battalion Headquarters and one 
company on the left bank and the other company guarding the railway 
station and the armoured train on the right bank. The difficulties of the 
evacuation were greatly increased by the presence of several hundreds of 
civilians who could not be left to the tender mercies of the insurgents, 
and this factor also seriously prejudiced security. It was known, too, 
that the railway had been badly damaged and that it would be necessary 
for it to be repaired as the force advanced. The prospect was not a cheerful 
one, and there were doubts of the ability of the column to win through to 
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Hillah, encumbered as it was with civilians, railway workers of very 
dubious loyalty, and a train. 

Finally, the train was loaded to its fullest capacity of 150 trucks, the 
camps were left standing, and the evacuation began. As the force moved 
out the Arabs rushed in and began to loot the abandoned camps and 
railway station. In their eagerness they became over-bold and the Bat- 
talion’s Lewis guns had some good shooting. The progress of the column 
was punctuated by a series of halts as gaps in the line were reached. At 
each of these breaches the metals had to be taken up behind the train and 
laid in the gap in front. At first the Arabs were too intent on their looting 
to pay much attention to the troops, but they soon began to mass in large 
numbers and started a series of attacks on the slowly moving column 
with its grotesquely leapfrogging train. They made determined efforts 
to cut off the train from the rest of the column, large numbers of mounted 
men riding repeatedly past the rearguard and then turning inwards to- 
wards the train. This was attempted several times, but each time the 
guns drove off the raiders and killed many of them before they could get 
to close quarters. The Battalion, with the armoured train, was rearguard, 
and the enemy’s tactics made its principal task the protection of the 
interval between the armoured train and the rear of the main column. 

Once more the heat was intense, but thanks largely to the arrange- 
ments made in the Battalion, whereby all available mules were used to carry 
“* chaguls ” of water and blankets for use as shelters during halts, the men 
stood the heat and fatigue better than any others. In any event, the 
conditions were sufficiently arduous, and the task of the Battalion was made 
harder still by the convoy of Ford vans accompanying the column, which 
were continually breaking down or getting stuck in the sand. On one 
occasion some of the cars were bogged down in heavy drifts not far from 
a canal bank, attracting the attention of the Arabs who gathered in large 
numbers behind the banks and prepared to rush in. They were only 
dispersed by the accurate fire of the guns, which drove them away from 
their cover and exposed them to the fire of the Battalion. It was a hard 
day full of anxious moments, but the enemy were kept at bay and the 
column made reasonably good progress before making camp for the night. 

From the 31st July, when it left Diwaniyah, to the 5th August, the 
column advanced, slowly repairing the line as it went, at an average pace 
of about 5 miles a day, and it grew as it absorbed the garrisons of the 
small posts along the railway, which joined it as it passed, and on arrival 
at Guchan, south of Jarbuiyah, it was further reinforced by two more 
trains and two companies each of the 32nd Sikh Pioneers and the 116th 
Mahrattas. The latter were attached to the Ist Battalion and the com- 
posite unit so formed was nicknamed the “ 126th Gorattas.” 
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The Mahratta soldier had earned the admiration of all who had seen 
him in action in Mesopotamia and elsewhere in the 1914-18 war, and the 
Ist Battalion was proud to be so closely associated with him in these tricky 
operations. A close camaraderie was born between the Gurkha and 
Indian ranks of the two units and it is worth recording that the 116th 
had a centrepiece after the war which was built round the same man-lion 
emblem as that of our Ist Battalion.* 

Although, after their first discomfiture, the Arabs did not seriously 
attack the column, they kept up a steady sniping which exacted a toll of 
casualties, and the threat of attack was always present. The railway had 
been torn up in long stretches, sometimes as much as 2 miles in extent, 
and the sleepers removed. Although many of them had been burned, 
considerable quantities had been hidden in villages, or in canals or brush, 
and their recovery meant much arduous labour for the troops, for the 
reserve supplies were inadequate and the orders were that as many as 
possible must be brought in. The indiscipline of the railway workers and 
other civilians with the column was another anxiety which sorely tried 
the troops. 

On the 5th August the force approached Jarbuiyah, 12 miles south 
of Hillah. No news had been received from this post for some days, and 
it was not known whether it had fallen or not. In fact, it had not been 
seriously attacked, but visual communication could not be established 
owing to its topographical position and the worst was feared. 

Some 5 miles from Jarbuiyah the railway comes up to within 500 yards 
of the Euphrates, which here makes a big bend, and it then turns west and 
runs parallel to the river until it turns north again and crosses to the left 
bank by the Jarbuiyah bridge. The road runs west of and parallel to the 
railway, and between the two are two high banks marking the course of an 
old canal. On this day the Battalion was advanced guard, and, as it 
approached the river, it was seen that the Arabs were holding the line of 
the canal in considerable strength, while large numbers of them could be 
seen across the river. The ensuing action was opened by the 99th Infantry, 
who were ordered to clear the western flank of the column. To do this, 
they worked along the line of the banks and were attacked by large numbers 
of Arabs. These were driven off with loss and the 99th promptly counter- 
attacked and dispersed the Arabs in some confusion. 

The “ 126th Gorattas ” were now ordered to make good the river bank 
and advanced with the two Gurkha companies on the right and the Mah- 
ratta companies on the left. The railway had originally crossed the river 
in prolongation of its line of approach, and the old embankment up to the 


* This was kept at the Regimental Centre at Belgaum, where it was admired by 
officers of the 10th when at the Senior Officers’ School. 
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river bank was still in existence. The Gurkha companies, led by Jack 
Ennis, moved along this embankment at speed and, without stopping, 
dashed straight into and across the river. This sudden determined rush 
thoroughly disconcerted the Arabs, and although they kept up a heavy 
fire, it was wild and inaccurate and caused few casualties. Before the enemy 
had recovered from their surprise our men had arrived on the far bank, 
pushed on to the northern edge of the inevitable palm grove about the 
village and were raking the exits with their fire. In the meantime, their 
Mahratta comrades in arms had occupied the river bank upstream of the 
bend, and prevented the Arabs from escaping out of the pocket. Many 
were cut off in the bend and a wild hunt through the palms ensued, cul- 
minating in a number of Arabs taking refuge in a small mud fort, which 
was surrounded by four platoons under Subadar-Major Santabir Rai. 

Unfortunately, it was feared that the men were becoming disorganised 
in the thick palm-groves, and Santabir, much to his fury, was ordered to 
withdraw to the edge of the wood, many of the enemy thereby escaping. 
However, the Arabs had been very roughly handled and Jarbuiyah was 
entered without any more trouble and the march was continued towards 
Hillah the next day. By now the insurgents had had enough and did not 
attack again, and the column reached its destination without further 
incident on the 9th August. 

This successful withdrawal of the column from Rumaithah, which had 
been so largely due to the Ist Battalion, undoubtedly had a great moral 
effect, for it was known later that the Arabs had been confident of destroying 
the whole force, encumbered as it was with civilians and rolling stock 
and hampered by the great heat and lack of water supplies, long before 
it reached Hillah. After only one day’s rest at Hillah, the Battalion was 
out again as part of a small column, called ‘“ Scottcol,” under the Com- 
manding Officer, with the 35th Scinde Horse (less two squadrons), two 
sections of field artillery, the 99th Infantry, and a section of light armoured 
cars, which operated for ten days along the left bank of the Euphrates, 
punishing villages which had been hostile and rounding up cattle and 
supplies. Only slight opposition was met, but a number of Arabs attempt- 
ing to escape from the hostile villages were killed or captured. 

In the meantime, the Arabs had once again invested Jarbuiyah, and 
the Battalion was recalled to Hillah to form part of the 34th Brigade 
column which was sent to relieve the place again. During the march 
large numbers of Arabs hung about the column, but, except for sniping 
and a slight encounter with the cavalry, they did not seriously interfere 
with its progress and Jarbuiyah was entered on the 27th August. The 
small town of Imam Hamza, a hotbed of anti-British agitation, was then 
captured against slight opposition and virtually destroyed as a punishment 
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for the misdeeds of its citizens. On the 29th the column returned to 
Hillah, punishing several villages en route and killing not less than 100 
Arabs who tried to break through the cordons of troops. The back of the 
insurrection was now broken as far as the Euphrates area was concerned, 
but the Battalion was now moved to the north to deal with the serious 
situation which had arisen along the line of communications with Karind, 
across the Persian border, where British families had been located for the 
hot weather. 

Once more under “ Frankie” Coningham, who was now commanding 
the 34th Brigade Group, the Battalion went by train from Baghdad to 
Baqubah and left there on the 6th September, with the rest of the column, 
to re-establish communications with Quraitu, the Persian railhead. The 
first objective was the town of Shahraban, which had been looted by Arab 
insurgents and certain British and Indian personnel there had been taken 
prisoners. Concern was felt for their safety, but they were found to be 
alive and well when the column arrived. Thereafter, the column advanced 
slowly, building blockhouses every 4 miles along the railway, scouring 
the neighbouring countryside for concealed arms and repairing the con- 
siderable damage which had been done to the bridges and permanent way. 
No serious opposition was encountered, and on the 17th and 18th Sep- 
tember the families were safely withdrawn from Karind and escorted down 
the line to Baghdad. 

At the end of the month the Battalion was relieved and returned to 
Baghdad, and there, at a ceremonial parade on the 3rd October, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Lieutenant-General Sir Aylmer Haldane, K.C.B., 
D.S.O., presented immediate awards. In doing so, the Commander-in- 
Chief referred in glowing terms to the great work done by the Battalion 
in the critical and arduous operations on the Euphrates front in the recent 
uprising. 

The following decorations were awarded to the Battalion :— 


Bar to Distinguished Service Order— 
Lieutenant-Colonel H. L. Scott, D.S.O., M.C. 


Indian Order of Merit— 
Subadar SHIAMBAHADUR LIMBU. 


Indian Distinguished Service Medal— 


No. 3550 Naik AGAMBIR Ral. 

No. 3639 Rifleman JITBAHADUR RAI. 

No. 4789 Rifleman CHANDRADHO] Ral. 
No. 5218 Rifleman DHANBAHADUR LIMBU. 
No. 6199 Rifleman KARNABAHADUR LIMBU. 
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Later Captain J. I. Ennis, M.C., received a bar to his Military Cross and 
Captain R. A. Buss was awarded the Military Cross. 

The day after the investiture parade, the Battalion returned to Hillah, 
meeting some opposition on the way, and then took over the blockhouse 
line of the Hillah defences on the left bank of the Euphrates. Punitive 
measures were now in operation, and on the 26th October the Battalion 
moved out as part of a column to sweep the country north of Hillah. The 
tables were now turned and the Arabs offered little resistance to the stern 
retribution which was exacted from them, the column returning to Hillah 
with 800 prisoners and more than 7,000 head of horses, cattle and sheep. 

The blockhouse line was again taken over and held until the 18th 
November, when the Battalion was concentrated in camp for training. 
During this duty it had been split up in “ penny packets ” in twenty-five 
blockhouses and the men were glad to be relieved. The Battalion now 
formed part of the 77th Indian Infantry Brigade, and this formation was 
engaged during the first ten days of December in visiting all the riverain 
tribes between Hillah and Fallujah for the purpose of collecting arms and 
ammunition and the collective fines which had been imposed for implication 
in the insurrection. It is perhaps worth noting here that the Arabs who 
had revolted were the semi-settled and rather decadent tribes along the 
Euphrates and Tigris and were not the true Bedouin of the desert. After 
this the Battalion returned to Baghdad and went into camp at Hinaidi 
until the end of the year. Early in January 1921, orders were received 
for two columns to visit the country of the Muntafik Confederation between 
Kut-el-Amara and Nasiriyah, and the Battalion was detailed as part of 
one of these columns, under the command of Brigadier-General B. C. 
Dent, C.M.G., D.S.O., which concentrated at Kut on the 13th January. 
Here the Battalion regretfully said good-bye to Colonel Scott on his return 
to India as an instructor at the Senior Officers’ School at Belgaum. From 
the moment he took over command he had completely identified himself 
with the Battalion and had won the respect and admiration of all ranks by 
his personal character and his high qualities of leadership and gallantry in 
action. He was succeeded in temporary command by Lieutenant-Colonel 
C. H. A. Tuck of the 3rd Gurkhas. 

The column operated along the Shatt-el-Gharraf southwards from 
Kut, while the 34th Brigade column came up from Nasiriyah, and after 
the two columns had joined hands and shown the flag along the whole 
length of the Shatt-el-Gharraf, they returned to Kut and Nasiriyah 
respectively. 

Soon after this the Battalion received orders to return to India, and 
embarked at Basra in the s.s. Chakla for Bombay. After a short stay at 
the rest-camp at Deolali, it was joined by the Depot from Maymyo on the 
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29th March and then went to Takdah, the old station of the 2nd 
Battalion. 

Thus ended the Ist Battalion’s service in Mesopotamia, where it had 
passed more than four-and-a-half years of arduous campaigning from 
Basra to Mosul, and from the Euphrates to the mountains of Kurdistan, 
and had earned for itself a high reputation worthy of the best traditions of 
the Gurkha Brigade. 


‘PER ARIDA AD ASTRA.” 


Before leaving the story of the Ist Battalion in the First World War, 
a brief account of the activities of its depot should be recorded. When 
the Battalion left for Mesopotamia the depot was moved to Mandalay to 
make room for the 2nd Battalion in the Stedman Lines, and it stayed there, 
in Mandalay Fort, until the 2nd Battalion left for Baluchistan at the end 
of August 1917, when it returned to Maymyo. 

It was commanded throughout by Major L. A. Bethell, O.B.E., who 
had come to the Regiment from the 8th Gurkhas when he was posted to 
the 2nd Battalion as a double-company officer on its formation in 1908. 
He had been with the Assam Military Police for a number of years. Bethell 
was a strange and in some ways eccentric character, and many stories were 
told about him and his unorthodox disciplinary methods, but there was 
never any criticism of his work as the Depot Commander throughout the 
war, and the lst Battalion owed him a deep debt of gratitude for the fine 
drafts he sent it. He never lost sight of the one essential—that the depot 
existed for the sole purpose of maintaining the Battalion in the field by 
sending it the best trained material possible in the time available—and 
he also showed unusual breadth of vision in the great care he took to safe- 
guard the health and happiness of the families of the men on service. The 
Indian Army system proved to be antiquated and unsuited to the demands 
of modern war, and Bethell summed the situation up well when he wrote :— 


“Tt has been said on high authority that the depots in India were the 
filter-beds through which passed the pre-war system of training and interior 
economy of the Indian Army, on its way to the present post-war system. 
The changes made were in most cases the result of trial and error (the 
latter predominating) on the part of the depot personnel. There is one 
analogy which quite fits the case; that of a ship’s engines, during a long 
run, found to be wrong in design; and alterations (not merely running 
repairs) have to be carried out with the structure working at high pressure 
all the time.” 


Bethell profited from the experience of Kitchener’s Army in England, 
and applied the same methods as far as they were applicable to the special 
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conditions of the Indian Army. The result was a system of tactical 
instruction which aimed at giving the recruit a thorough grounding in all 
essentials for six months, in order that his training might be amplified 
“behind the line” in an overseas theatre of war, or at the depot should 
the stay longer than six months. The value of the depot’s work had to be 
taken on trust for nearly two years, and then there came a letter from the 
3rd Gurkhas in Palestine telling of how well a draft from Maymyo had 
acquitted themselves in action. After that, the training staff knew that 
they were working on the right lines and the machine turned out draft 
after draft with clockwork regularity. A ‘‘ Field Party”? was formed, 
consisting of men who had completed their six months and were awaiting 
the call to go out, and here the men continued their training and grew 
accustomed to the platoon and company organisation. When the demand 
for a draft came, it went off as a formed body and the sections and platoons 
walked into their railway carriages as they had often walked into their 
barrack rooms after a day’s training. Their ‘‘ sathis”” wished them luck, 
the band played the Regimental March, the train pulled out, and 
the staff returned to barracks to repeat the process with the next 
batch. 

In all, the depot sent out 2,149 of all ranks. Of these nearly half went 
to other units. This was particularly the case with British officers, of 
whom 93 per cent went to other units. For the rest, the figures were : 
to own unit, 56°6 per cent; to other units, 43°4 per cent. 

A word about the recruits. At first, the quality was excellent, but, as 
recruiting became more and more intensive, orders were received that all 
classes were to be recruited and that men of below standard physique, 
who might be expected to improve with training, were to be accepted. 
In the event this was justified, for not more than 50 men from first to 
last were found unfit to take the field. In pursuance of this policy, a 
recruiting party was sent round the Gurkha bastis of the Shan States and 
the Namtu mines and brought in some good recruits. One activity of 
the depot was unusual, and showed its powers of initiative and improvisa- 
tion. The supply of kukris was a headache, and finally Bethell obtained 
the reluctant consent of the authorities to “‘ make his own arrangements.” 
This led to the establishment of a kukri factory in the depot, which turned 
out an excellent weapon made from condemned carriage springs from the 
railway works, timber cut from the jungle for handles and scabbard 
linings, leather from goatskins for the scabbard coverings, and charcoal 
for the forges made in the jungle by a standing fatigue party. This was 
a remarkable achievement which solved a difficult problem. It has to be 
remembered that the old “ half-mounting ” system was in force for some 
time until its ridiculous unsuitability forced the Government to provide 
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public clothing and equipment, and units’ dealings with tradesmen came 
to an end. 

Finally, the depot maintained the regimental tradition of fathering 
other units. In 1917, at Mandalay, a company of Burmese was attached 
to it for training, equipment and discipline. This company formed the 
nucleus of what was known as the Burma Pioneers, and later the Ist 
Battalion of the 70th Burma Rifles. In June 1919 a company of Chins 
arrived from the 3/70th Burma Rifles. These, too, were trained at the 
depot and became, in 1921, the 4/70th Chin Rifles. Similarly, in September 
1919, a company of Kachins came along from the 85th Burma Regiment, 
and they were afterwards raised to the strength of a battalion and became 
the 3/70th Kachin Rifles. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE 2ND BATTALION, 1916-21. “AFGHANISTAN” 


AFTER the 2nd Battalion had been joined in Stedman Lines by the depot, 
it reached a strength of 17 British officers, 19 Gurkha officers, and 1,394 
other ranks, under Lieutenant-Colonel W. L. Dundas of the 2/3rd Gurkhas, 
who had taken over when Colonel Sutton had been taken to hospital in 
Egypt. 

The Battalion received “ pani patya” from a Pandit sent specially 
from Nepal for the purpose, and the work of reorganising and refitting 
began. The men from the Assam and Burma Military Police were sent 
on special leave pending return to their own units, and as many men as 
could be spared were sent off on the special four-and a-half months’ war 
furlough. It was at this juncture that the weakness of the system of 
keeping the men’s field accounts became apparent, and it was only after 
several months’ work that they were finally straightened out. 

It was now that the old double-company system was abolished and the 
four-company organisation adopted, and the rest of 1916 was spent in the 
large volume of administrative work which the settlement of the field 
accounts and the reorganisation of the Battalion demanded, and all this 
devolved upon a dwindling number of British officers, as most of the 
I.A.R.O. officers were soon sent elsewhere. In December a draft of 2 
British officers, 4 Gurkha officers and 200 Gurkha other ranks under 
Gatherer, was sent to help in forming the 2nd Gurkha Reserve Battalion 
(afterwards known as the 3/5th) and this was followed a month later by 
another draft of 2 Gurkha officers and 125 Gurkha other ranks to the 
3rd Gurkha Reserve Battalion (afterwards the 3/6th). 

Colonel Sutton came back from sick leave on the 5th December 1916, 
and resumed the command from Lieutenant-Colonel Dundas, who returned 
to his own battalion. 

Early in 1917 the Government of India abolished the old system of 
Ration Compensation under which the men drew this allowance and were 
fed by purchases from the bunnia whom each company kept, and free 
rations were instituted. At the same time, certain increases of pay for 
the men were authorised and a modern system of pay was inaugurated. 
It is astonishing to remember that this only happened in 1916 and that 
the old pre-Mutiny systems of pay accounting and feeding of the Indian 
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Army had endured for all these years. Up to 1914 a text-book for the 
examination for retention in the Indian Army was ‘ The Sepoy Officer’s 
Manual’ dating from “ John Company ”’ days! 

The New Year saw the return of the leave parties, and recruits con- 
tinued to arrive in large numbers so that the “‘ drill ” presented an imposing 
spectacle with as many as 1,700 recruits on parade. An influx of new 
British officers during the first half of 1917 eased the situation somewhat, 
but the shortage of trained non-commissioned officers and riflemen for 
duties and the tactical training of sub-units, after the overriding demands 
of recruit training had been met, was such that little progress towards 
making the Battalion again fit for active service was possible, but, when he 
inspected it in August 1917, the Burma Divisional Commander, Major- 
General Raitt, who had known the lst Battalion so well, complimented 
the Commanding Officer on the amount of rehabilitation and reconstruc- 
tion which had been done in the Battalion in the face of great difficulties. 

Shortly afterwards, the Battalion received orders to move to Quetta. 
The new four-company organisation was now completed for the first 
time and the Battalion left Maymyo complete with families, in two parties 
during the night of the 27th-28th August, and, embarking in the Arankhola 
and the Bharata, sailed for India. A few days before it left Maymyo, the 
Battalion lost an old and tried friend in Captain A. D. Stewart, I.M.S., 
who had been its Medical Officer since 1908, when he was appointed 
D.A.D.M.S. Bombay. 

When the first party, under Major Gatherer, arrived in Calcutta, 
orders were received for one company to be sent to Santa Cruz, near 
Bombay, for garrison duty, and “‘C” Company under Gatherer was 
detailed for this duty. On arrival in Quetta the 2nd Battalion took up its 
quarters in Kandahar Lines, and thus began the long acquaintance which 
both battalions of the Regiment were to have with Quetta and Baluchistan. 
** Quetta,” “‘ Chaman,” “‘ Fort Sandeman,” “ Loralai”’—the very names 
bring nostalgic memories of happy days. 

Even before the kits and baggage had been unloaded, six detachments, 
amounting to 200 men in all, had to be sent out to Hirok, Mastung, Merui, 
Nokkundi, Hindubagh and the chrome mines, and the Bombay company 
was away too. In October the ranks were refilled by the swearing in of a 
batch of recruits, but a draft had to be sent to the 1/7th Gurkhas, which was 
mobilising for service in Mesopotamia, and when the 1/7th left for the 
front the extra duties which fell on the Battalion prevented any collective 
training for some time. The new batch of recruits was stopped at Sibi 
to avoid the Quetta winter, and this move facilitated their interrupted 
training. 

The recruiting boom in Nepal was by now at its peak, and the extension 
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of the field to what might be called quasi-Gurkha classes brought some 
queer fish into the net, so that at one time Sherpas, Bhutias, Lepchas, 
Tibetans, and even two Chinese, were enlisted into the Battalion. The 
latter were a source of great merriment. Nobody could understand them 
and they could understand nobody, although at last one recruit who came 
from Tibet was able to converse with them in a dialect which contained a 
few words of both Yunnanese and Tibetan. The two Chinese proved apt 
pupils and would probably have made excellent soldiers but authority 
decided that they must be sent home again. 

During the last quarter of 1917, a decision of great importance to the 
Indian Army was promulgated when the old system of Kit Money and the 
Half-Mounting Account were brought to an end and Government issue 
clothing was introduced. The first issues were terrible but the system 
soon settled down to efficiency. 

In January 1918 Major J. M. V. Stewart, who had joined the Ist 
Battalion in 1908 and had been transferred to the 2nd Battalion in 1914, 
left on appointment as Recruiting Officer for Gurkhas. He never rejoined, 
being invalided while in that appointment and eventually retiring in 1921. 
There was inevitably much movement of officers during these war years. 
Indian Army Reserve officers came and went with bewildering rapidity, 
and Regular officers were very scarce. Consequently, Major J. S. M. 
Harcourt of the 2nd Gurkhas came as Second-in-Command, and when, 
in February 1918, “B’’ Company of the Battalion was sent to Assam to 
replace temporarily at Sadiya the Lakhimpur Battalion of the Assam 
Military Police, which was out on an expedition against the Chins and 
Kukis, another outside officer, Major A. H. Jukes, D.S.O., of the 9th 
Gurkhas, had to be brought in to command the company. 

In the meantime, on the 11th February, the Battalion in Quetta had 
received twenty-four hours’ notice to move to Chaman in relief of the 
79th Punjabis, and, as there were no family quarters in Chaman, the 
families had to be sent all the way across India to Takdah, where they 
were taken by Captain B. T. B. Merritt. Chaman was at this me a one- 
battalion station, and the accommodation for British officers was based 
on that establishment, so that there was much congestion when the 
Battalion found itself trying to pack 26 officers, including five married 
establishments, into the few available bungalows. 

There were many temporary officers with the Battalion, most of whom 
had come straight from the trenches in France, with little or no knowledge 
of Hindustani, and with the specialised and limited training demanded by 
the static warfare which had gripped the Western front. It was, therefore, 
hard to find suitable employment for some of them and senior officers 
were not available to train them systematically. 
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At the end of May 1918 Major Gatherer left to raise and command the 
2/11th Gurkhas, and never returned to the Regiment, being later trans- 
ferred to command a battalion of the Burma Rifles. On the departure of 
Major Harcourt to assume command of the 2/2nd Gurkhas, Major E. S. 
Gale was appointed Second-in-Command but remained with the Nepalese 
Contingent at Hasan Abdul. Proper company training was at last possible 
for the first time since the Battalion had returned from overseas, and a 
training camp for two companies at a time was started at Bogra. 

On the 14th June 1918 Major E. S. Gale arrived in Chaman and took 
over command of the Battalion on the 30th, in succession to Lieutenant- 
Colonel F. G. H. Sutton, as third Commandant. One of Colonel Sutton’s 
last acts as Commanding Officer was to have the Mess furniture sent over 
from Takdah, where it had been left when the Battalion went overseas. 
Unfortunately it was sadly dilapidated, Takdah having been used during 
the war as a concentration camp for German internees. 

All this time the Battalion had been a draft-finding unit, and during 
the last four months of 1918 it sent off no less than 7 Gurkha officers and 
765 Gurkha other ranks to the 4/11th, 2nd Guides Infantry, 2/7th, 3/11th 
and 4/1lth, and British officers passed through in large numbers. The 
only officers joining at this period who stayed on in the Regiment after 
the war were G. H. Christie, R. W. Tobin, B. O. Jones and A. G. Stewart. 
Among those leaving at this time was Lieutenant H. G. Dennehy, who had 
joined the Ist Battalion in Maymyo from the I.C.S. in Burma, and now 
returned to his own service. He later became Sir Harold Dennehy, Kt., 
CS.1, CLE 

Despite the end of the war, it was not until March 1919 that the 
Battalion began to assume a peace-time aspect with the demobilisation of 
men on war engagements, and in April of that year the word-wide 
epidemic of influenza reached Chaman and, although mortality among 
the local inhabitants was heavy, the Battalion did not lose a single man, 
although at one time over 90 per cent of the Gurkha ranks were on the 
sick list. As in many other instances the British officers were not affected, 
and were able to help the hard-pressed medical staff in nursing the men. 
When the epidemic had just passed its zenith there was a general alarm, 
the cause of which was a large Pathan funeral approaching the Big Fort 
with the customary ululations and general hubbub, the significance of 
which was at first not appreciated. The Battalion stood to arms shakily, 
and the men were only too glad to creep back to their beds when the reason 
for the demonstration was realised. 


* He and his wife were later well known to both battalions in Shillong where he was 
Chief Secretary, Assam. 
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By the beginning of May 1919 the provocative activities of the newly 
acceded Amir of Afghanistan had reached such a pitch that rumours of 
a break of diplomatic relations between Great Britain and Afghanistan 
were abroad, and on the 2nd May the British officers of the Battalion were 
warned in general terms of the imminent possibility of the outbreak of 
war. Being the only unit in Chaman, the 2nd Battalion would, in the event 
of an Afghan offensive against British territory, be responsible for the 
protection of Chaman itself, the water supply at Bogra, and the railway 
communications between Chaman and Shelabagh, until the arrival of 
reinforcements from Quetta. This was a tall order which would mean 
dispersing the available force in “‘ penny packets,” but it had to be done 
and ‘“‘ C”” Company, under Captain H. B. Davidson, was already in train- 
ing camp at Bogra. Mobilisation orders came on the 6th May, and an 
extra 100 men were sent to Shelabagh to reinforce the normal garrison 
and take over the defence of the Khojak tunnel, while the patrolling of the 
railway line and the protection of the water supply were entrusted to two 
platoons under a Gurkha officer. In the event, the Afghans confined their 
offensive to the Khyber area in the north, and by the 20th May the defence 
of Shelabagh and the railway had been taken over by units from Quetta. 
On the 14th May ‘“ C” Company was relieved at Bogra by “ D”’ Com- 
pany under Captain F. R. Gifford. Lieutenant-Colonel Gale was evacuated 
sick on the 18th and command of the Battalion devolved on Captain Merritt. 

‘Meanwhile, the 4th (Quetta) Division had been concentrating in 
Chaman, and it was decided to capture the Afghan fort known as Spin 
Baldak, on the road to Kandahar about 6 miles across the border, north- 
west of Chaman. 

The attack was carried out on the 27th May. Leaving Chaman at 
0400 hours, the force marched to within a thousand yards of the foot of the 
ridge on which the towers dominating the fort are built. The artillery 
came into action and the forward troops advanced—the 1/4th Gurkhas 
and the 22nd Punjabis on the left, against the main gate of the fort itself, 
and on the right a Territorial Army battalion of the Royal West Kent 
Regiment, supported by the 129th Baluchis, advanced towards the highest 
of the three hilltops above. An entrance into the main fort was forced 
by the troops on the left, but on the hills the Afghan defenders put up a 
stout resistance which held up the advance, and the men of the 2nd 
Battalion, who were waiting on the shadeless and flaring hot plain below, 
were in high hopes of being sent in to carry the heights. However, they 
were to be disappointed, and the task was given to the Ist Battalion The 
Duke of Wellington’s Regiment. 

Spin Baldak was occupied and finally mopped up by the time the sun 
was starting to decline, and, leaving a garrison of two battalions in occupa- 
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tion, the force began to march home at about 1630 hours, with the 2nd 
Battalion as rearguard. 

That day remained in the men’s memories for a long time, not only for 
the disappointment of the morning, but also because of the thirsty tedious- 
ness of the last slow movement back to Chaman. It became derisively 
known in the Battalion as “ the Baldak marching,” and the British officers 
got back to cantonments hot and tired but only a little late for dinner in 
Mess! 

For its participation in this affair the 2nd Battalion was awarded the 
Battle Honour “‘ Afghanistan.” 

On the 3rd June an armistice was granted to the Afghans, but in the 
Chaman area minor affrays continued to occur and patrols were frequently 
sniped. To cope with this nuisance it was decided to build a line of 
strongpoints running from the Bogra reservoir, round Chaman on the 
north and west, covered by a double-apron wire. Afghan forces, accom- 
panied by great numbers of local tribesmen, were encamped here and 
there all over the plain, and daily patrols were in operation to prevent 
interference with the water supply. The tribesmen obeyed neither the 
Afghan authorities nor their own headmen, and, plentifully supplied with 
ammunition as they were, they happily shot at anything that took their 
fancy, so that there were several brushes with them. What made it par- 
ticularly galling was the existence of an order that our men were not to 
retaliate unless someone was hit. On the Ist July the Battalion was moved 
out to Spin Baldak with the 1/4th. It took over occupation of the heights, 
while the 1/4th held the main fort. On the 15th July the Battalion left 
Spin Baldak and returned to Chaman after spending two weeks at Diwana 
Kot camp. Hostilities officially came to an end on the 8th August, the 
4th Division returned to Quetta, and the Battalion had the pleasure of 
filling in most of the defences on the border which it had so recently and 
so laboriously dug! 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE YEARS BETWEEN THE WARS 


AFTER the Third Afghan War, more than twenty years were to elapse 
before either Battalion of the Regiment again saw active service. 

On the Ist September 1919 the 2nd Battalion arrived in Quetta from 
Chaman and went into Kabul Lines. There were many things to be done 
which had been delayed by the hostilities against Afghanistan, and the 
most pressing of these was the demobilisation of the large numbers of men 
still serving on a wartime engagement whose discharge had been held up 
by the outbreak of that small war. 

At the same time, the exodus of officers serving on temporary com- 
missions began. Demobilisation is always a slow and trying business, 
and some of the more impatient temporary officers adopted novel ex- 
pedients to secure their discharge. For instance, there was the officer who 
marched past at a ceremonial parade in Quetta wearing a huge and highly 
coloured artificial nose! Promptly placed under arrest, he protested that 
the Divisional Commander had false teeth, the Brigade Commander had 
one arm and his Commanding Officer had a glass eye, so why shouldn’t he 
have a false nose ?! 

A notable break with the 2nd Battalion’s origins occurred at this time 
with the departure on retirement of its first Subadar-Major, Chittahang 
Limbu. Having been Subadar-Major for eleven years and being a man 
of tremendous personality, he had become an institution in the Battalion 
and his going was sadly felt by all ranks. He was succeeded by Lachman 
Sunwar, who unfortunately only held the appointment for a little over a 
month when he was suddenly taken ill and died. Lachman was succeeded 
by Ramsing Burathoki, I.0.M., who had started his service in the band 
and spoke English. Close contact with Australians and New Zealanders 
at Gallipoli had considerably, and sometimes luridly, increased his 
vocabulary ! 

With demobilisation, and long overdue leave to men who had extended 
their engagements, the 2nd Battalion was very low in other rank strength, 
and the situation was made more difficult by the serious disorder all along 
the frontier, particularly in Waziristan and the Zhob. It was at this ime 
that a draft of recruits from the Ist Battalion depot was involved in an 
abortive attempt to get through to Fort Sandeman, which had been 
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surrounded by tribesmen, and suffered casualties in an ambush which 
should never have happened. 

Frequent raids in the Zhob made the presence of a mobile column 
necessary at Hindubagh, to cover the approaches to Quetta, and a com- 
pany of the 2nd Battalion was detailed for this purpose. By the middle of 
April 1920 the situation at Chaman had so deteriorated as to demand 
reinforcements there, and the 15th Indian Infantry Brigade, of which the 
2nd Battalion now formed part, was sent there. One company was sent to 
Ting Kach, at the summit of the Bogra Pass, and the rest of the Battalion 
was in camp at Chaman. The man-power situation was now easier with 
the return of furlough parties. Chaman was not very pleasant that hot 
weather, and hopes of an early return to Quetta were dissipated when 
it was learned that the Battalion was to relieve the 2/101st Bombay Gren- 
adiers and remain in garrison at Chaman with the 2/7th Gurkhas. This 
was a blow which was further aggravated by the fact that families could 
not be accommodated in Chaman, and morale was at a low ebb for, apart 
from the separation, the prolonged strain on the married men’s financial 
resources was becoming serious. At this time Major B. G. S. Clarke 
rejoined the Battalion and assumed officiating command, and he had a 
flash of genius when he authorised a monetary grant from regimental 
funds to help the married men out of their difficulties. The concession 
had an effect quite out of proportion to its monetary value, and resulted 
in a great upsurge of morale and esprit de corps which was yet another 
example of the tremendous influence which was wielded for good by the 
British officer of the old Indian Army, to whom the welfare and happiness 
of his men was the only thing that mattered. To the regret of all ranks, 
Clarke’s health was causing anxiety and he was soon afterwards compelled 
to retire from the service. 

In November 1920 Lieutenant-Colonel E. S. Gale returned and 
resumed command, The winter of 1920-21 passed uneventfully for the 
2nd Battalion in Chaman, and it had been able to recover from the effects 
of being under strength and dispersed for several months when it was 
inspected in April by the Commander-in-Chief, General The Lord 
Rawlinson, and gave a good account of itself. 

In this year Colonel Gale instituted the competitions for the Champion 
Company and Platoon of the 2nd Battalion and presented shields for each. 

During 1921 there was a large turnover of British officers, including 
the provision of two officers (Captain B. O. Jones and Lieutenant W. E. 
Warran) to the 3/11th Gurkhas—the Limbu-Rai battalion of the wartime 
11th—which was engaged in Waziristan. It was while serving with the 
3/11th that Captain E. A. Bald was awarded the Military Cross. 

In November of the same year Colonel Gale went on leave pending 
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retirement and was succeeded in the command by Lieutenant-Colonel F. 
Skipwith of the 2/5th Gurkhas. 


In the meantime the Ist Battalion had come back from Mesopotamia 
after its distinguished service in the Arab Rebellion, and, after a short 
stay in Takdah, had been sent over to join the Baluchistan group of the 
7th and 10th. Under the command of Major W. B. Baker, O.B.E., who 
had returned after being with the Nepalese Contingent, the Ist Battalion 
arrived in Chaman in November 1921. In the meantime Lieutenant- 
Colonel J. D. Grant, V.C., D.S.O., who had won his Victoria Cross with 
the 8th Gurkhas in the Tibet Expedition, had been appointed to com- 
mand of the Ist Battalion vice “ Frankie Coningham ”’ with effect from 
Ist February 1921, and joined the Battalion in Chaman from Staff 
employment. Thus the two Battalions of the Regiment were together for 
a short period. It was not for long, because the 2nd Battalion went back 
to Quetta in March 1922, but at about this time the introduction of a new 
scheme for the grouping of Gurkha regiments ensured that the two 
battalions of each would remain in close touch, even if they did not actually 
serve in the same station, and a later adjustment ensured that they would 
periodically be together in the same station. 

The scheme was part of the regrouping of the whole of the Indian 
Army which took place at this time. Regiments and battalions were 
renumbered and regrouped, and there was much heartbreak and dis- 
satisfaction when in the process many corps lost the numbers and names 
which had made them famous and which had been written in the splendid 
roll of the Indian Army. The Gurkha Brigade was not affected by the 
renumbering, for even the most pedantic Staff officer could hardly improve 
on the simple numbering of its constituent regiments, but regiments were 
grouped in pairs to conform with the principle of the four-battalion group 
which was now generally applicable. Naturally enough, the two Limbu- 
Rai regiments fell into one group, and they formed what became called 
the 25th (Gurkha Rifle) Group. The intention was that two battalions of 
the group would be kept in Quetta and two in the covering force with 
one in Chaman and one in Fort Sandeman. 

At the same time each regiment would have a depot and one battalion in 
Quetta. In accordance with this policy the 10th were allotted Stewart Lines 
in Quetta as their permanent home, and the 2nd Battalion was the first to 
occupy them under this ruling when it moved into Quetta in March 1922. 

It now seemed, for the first time, that the Regiment had a more or less 
permanent habitat common to both its battalions, for the Ist Battalion had 
by now severed its long connection with Burma and had been delocalised 
and brought into the Baluchistan circuit. There was, therefore, much to 
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be done and the 2nd Battalion, like any other owner of a new house, set 
to work with a will to make the regimental home as pleasant as possible. 

The Indian Army had by now almost adopted its post-war aspect and 
both Battalions had to fall into the new organisation which included a 
Headquarters Company and to decide upon their permanent cadre of 
British officers. For a long time all postings had been temporary, but by 
June 1923 the permanent officers had been selected and gazetted and the 
Regiment emerged once more with its cadre of regular officers. Some of 
the more senior officers were interchanged and so the healthy condition 
was arrived at of each Battalion having in it British officers who had served 
in both. This leaven worked mightily towards the eventual happy con- 
dition in which the regimental spirit finally triumphed over the narrower 
battalion spirit. The physical proximity of the Battalions was, of course, 
of immense value in this respect, and an important milestone was passed 
when, on the Proclamation Parade on the Ist January 1924, in Quetta, 
the brass bands of the two Battalions played in public for the first time 
as a single band—the Band of the 10th Gurkha Rifles. Thereafter, the 
regimental band stayed with whichever Battalion of the Regiment occupied 
the “‘ peace ” station. 

A few days later intimation was received that His Majesty King George 
V. had been graciously pleased to authorise the wearing of the Hunting 
Stewart tartan by the Pipes and Drums of both Battalions of the 10th 
Gurkha Rifles. This priceless privilege was communicated to the Regi- 
ment in Quartermaster-General in India letter 15139/Q.11.B., dated 
11th January 1924. 

Let this be placed on record. 

The tartan had been worn at the invitation of the Royal Scots ever 
since the first pipers of the Ist Battalion had been trained by the Royal 
Scots in Burma, and it was not until 1923 that it was realised that this 
privilege, now more than ever prized since battalions of the Royal Scots 
and 10th Gurkhas had fought side by side in Gallipoli, was in danger of 
being lost unless the King authorised its confirmation. The outcome 
of the petition submitted to His Majesty had, therefore, been awaited 
with some anxiety, and there is no doubt that its successful result was in 
very large measure due to the good offices of the Royal Scots. 

The dress of both Battalions was also refurbished with the return to 
normal peace conditions, and a considerable degree of uniformity was 
secured although much still remained to be done. For instance, the cost 
of reproducing the Bugle and Kukri badge of the Ist Battalion being too 
high, crossed kukris and a “‘ 10” on a green patch on the right side of the 
hat, with “10G” as the shoulder numeral, was regimentally adopted. 
Note that the badge is worn on the RIGHT side of the hat—a Ist Battalion 
custom which was regimentally adopted. At this period both battalions 
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also took into use the shorts with a broad waistband which were so great 
an improvement, in appearance and comfort, over the then usual narrow- 
waisted type. At this time, too, the wearing by British officers of the ‘‘ Hat 
Gurkha ” was extended to all orders of dress except ceremonial, and the 
wearing of these hats double, the better to preserve their shape and smart- 
ness, became normal practice. 

In January 1923 the 2nd Battalion provided a company under Major 
R. E. Coningham as part of a column hastily got together to deal with a 
gang of Shahjui Wazirs who had established themselves across the border 
near Gulistan and had started to raid into the Quetta plain, but the raiders 
were not brought to battle and dispersed until they had done much damage. 
During the summer the 2nd Battalion had the duty of providing the guard 
for the Agent to the Governor-General at Ziarat, the delightful summer 
resort in the juniper forests over 8,000 feet above sea level, and also had 
a detachment at Mastung, as escort to the Political Agent, and “A” 
Company at Shelabagh on the Khojak Pass. 

In February 1924 the two Battalions of the Regiment changed over in 
Quetta and the 2nd Battalion went to Fort Sandeman, by rail to Harnai 
and thence by march route via Loralai.* The Zhob in 1924 was still 
suffering from the repercussions of the Afghan and Waziristan campaigns, 
and though, generally speaking, order had been restored along most of 
the length of the Durand Line, there were still bands of fanatics on the 
prowl, intent on acquiring merit by killing an infidel if the opportunity 
presented itself. Three British officers had lost their lives on the Zhob 
roads in the previous few months, and all moves had to be made under 
active service conditions with posts along the roads, picqueting of the 
heights, and perimeter camps at night. At this time the Zhob Valley 
road between Hindubagh and Fort Sandeman was not used, and it was not 
until the light railway was extended up the valley to Fort Sandeman some 
years later that this became the main line of communications. Clashes 
between raiders and the Zhob Militia were of frequent occurrence, and the 
generally still disturbed conditions led to the decision not to send recruits 
to Fort Sandeman, so that a depot was set up in Quetta to deal with them. 

It was while the 2nd Battalion was at Fort Sandeman this time that 
the annual observance of Gallipoli Day was inaugurated by a ceremonial 
parade with the Gallipoli veterans fallen in in front of the Battalion, the 
reading by the Subadar-Major of an account of the part played by the 
Battalion in the Battle of Sari Bair, and sports in the afternoon. At this 
first Gallipoli Day parade there were 38 veterans of the campaign present, 
8 of whom were Gurkha officers. The ceremonial has perforce changed 


* It was during this tour of duty in Quetta that the Ist Battalion suffered a sad loss in 
the death of Major H. R. Williams. ‘‘ Billy’? Williams had joined the Regiment at Maymyo 
in March 1909 from the Somerset Light Infantry, and had served with the Ist Battalion 
in Mesopotamia. A good soccer player, rider and polo player, he was sorely missed. 
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with the passage of time, and a memorial plaque now takes the place of 
the living survivors, but let those who come after see to it that this act of 
homage and remembrance never fails of observance as long as there is a 
10th to observe it. 

It was in 1925, too, that official notification was made of the Battle 
Honours awarded to the Regiment. Since relinquishment of the Battle 
Honours of the 10th Madras Infantry, the Regiment had borne none. 
(As this is being written we await announcement of the Battle Honours 
for the Second World War, earned by the four battalions of the Regiment 
which took part in that great struggle.) At the end of the year command 
of the Ist Battalion passed, with effect from 28th December, from Colonel 
Grant to Lieutenant-Colonel W. B. Baker, O.B.E. 

At the beginning of April 1926 the two Battalions again exchanged 
stations. Taking it by and large, Fort Sandeman was a popular station, 
despite the fact that families were not allowed there, and there is no doubt 
that both Battalions derived much benefit from their tours of duty in this 
outpost where the climate and conditions generally were sufficiently 
rigorous to keep everyone alert and the tribesmen were still sufficiently 
“trigger happy ”’ to demand constant vigilance from the troops. The 
2nd Battalion suffered considerable inconvenience and discomfort on its 
return this time to Quetta, from the scarcity of married quarters in Outram 
Lines, and this was due to the changes in the cycle of reliefs of the Gurkha 
regiments which had been made with the intention of fixing the periods 
spent by battalions in frontier stations at two years in every six. To 
operate this new scheme the 8th were brought into the same cycle as the 
7th and 10th, and in the future two battalions of this six-battalion group 
were to be in Quetta, two in Shillong, and two on the Frontier. Further- 
more, the reliefs were to be so arranged as to permit the two battalions of 
each regiment to be together each time they were in Quetta or Shillong. 
It was not until 1928, however, that there was accommodation in Shillong 
for two battalions complete with their families, and in the interim a third 
battalion had to be accommodated in Quetta in somewhat cramped and 
uncomfortable quarters, and the 2nd Battalion of the 10th had the bad 
luck to be the first ‘‘ odd man out ” in this arrangement. 

Thus, in April 1926, the 7th, 8th, 10th group was distributed as follows : 
1/7 and 2/7th in Quetta, with the 2/10th, 2/8th in Shillong, 1/8th in 
Chaman, and 1/l0th in Fort Sandeman. This cycle of reliefs operated 
right up to the beginning of the Second World War and the grouping 
brought the 7th, 8th and 10th into close comradeship. 

In September 1926 command of the 2nd Battalion passed from 


Lieutenant-Colonel L. A. Bethell, O.B.E., to Lieutenant-Colonel R. E. 
Coningham. 


Mayjor-GENERAL F. E. CoNINGHAM, C.B., C.S.I., C.M.G., D.S.O., 
COLONEL OF THE REGIMENT, 1927-34 
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It was during this period that the machine-gun teams of the Ist 
Battalion attained the high state of efficiency which won them the Mother 
Country Cup for two years in succession. They very narrowly missed 
winning it outright. 

In the early part of 1927 the 2nd Battalion found the Guard of Honour 
for the Viceroy, Lord Irwin, on his visit to Quetta. The Commander-in- 
Chief also visited Quetta and inspected the Battalion and breakfasted in 
the Mess. A notable event in the history of the Regiment occurred in 
September 1927 when Major-General F. E. Coningham, C.B., C.S.I., 
C.M.G., D.S.O., was appointed Colonel of the Regiment. There were 
still British and Gurkha officers, non-commissioned officers and men of 
the Ist Battalion who had served with and under him and the appointment 
gave great joy to them, for there has seldom been a more trusted and 
beloved Commander than “ Frankie.” He had earned a great reputation 
by his brilliant handling of columns during the Arab Rebellion in Meso- 
potamia immediately after the armistice with Turkey, but the Ist Battalion 
had intimate personal memories of him as a great leader in battle and a 
just and wise friend at all times. He was the beau ideal of a soldier and 
a gentleman to his British officers and they, and all who knew him, were 
later shocked by the news of his sudden and untimely death in England 
on the 28th April 1934. R.I.P. He was succeeded as Colonel of the 
Regiment by Colonel J. D. Grant, V.C., C.B., D.S.O. 

The year 1927 also saw the passing of a great regimental character in 
the person of Honorary Captain Chittahang Limbu, Sardar Bahadur, 
I.0.M., who had been the 2nd Battalion’s first Subadar-Major and had 
held the appointment for eleven years. He had been ailing for some time 
and died in hospital in Darjeeling, full of years and honour. 

In April 1928 the two Battalions came together in Quetta and served 
side by side for the first time in the history of the Regiment. The event 
was duly celebrated on the Regimental Birthday on the Ist May, and much 
was done to weld the two into a single regiment. It must be admitted, 
however, that the time for that complete integration of the two battalions 
which is now a commonplace had not yet arrived, and there were still 
reservations between them, typified in the use of “ 1/10th ” or “‘ 2/10th ” 
instead of ‘ 1st Battalion ”’ and “ 2nd Battalion.” A small matter perhaps, 
but indicative of a habit of thought which took a lot of 

On 28th December 1929 Lieutenant-Colonel Nigel M. Wiulson, 
D.S.O., O.B.E., came from the 7th Gurkhas to assume command of the 
Ist Battalion on the retirement of Lieutenant-Colonel W. B. Baker, O.B.E. 
(Nigel Wilson later attained the rank of Major-General and after his 
retirement became Secretary to Black Rod). 

In March 1930 the 2nd Battalion returned to Fort Sandeman, leaving 
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the Ist Battalion in Quetta. The Zhob was now peaceful, the Zhob Valley 
road from Hindubagh to Fort Sandeman was fully operative, and with a 
few precautions it was possible to travel fairly freely to take advantage of 
the excellent shooting and fishing which the surrounding country afforded. 

There had been a notable change in the organisation of infantry 
battalions in India in 1929 with the introduction of the machine-gun 
company of six Vickers guns, and this had necessitated reorganisation 
in both Battalions and the appearance of a new support company. 

On the 14th September 1930 command of the 2nd Battalion passed 
from Lieutenant-Colonel Robin Coningham to Lieutenant-Colonel F. B. 
Abbott, D.S.O., who had served with great distinction and had been 
severely wounded at Gallipoli with the 6th Gurkhas. 

In 1932 the 2nd Battalion went to Shillong, and 1934 brought the two 
Battalions together again in that pleasant spot. Shillong was a lovely place 
and all who have served there have carried away happy memories of one 
of the most attractive hill stations in India, including Assam in India, of 
course. But it was not a good place to soldier in. There were no other 
troops than the two Battalions stationed there and so there was little 
competition, while the training facilities were strictly limited by the jungle. 
After the bracing and at times rigorous conditions of Baluchistan, the 
atmosphere of this delightful backwater was delicious, but it was not 
conducive to good training. 

The year 1933 brought changes in command of both Battalions, 
Licutenant-Colonel E. A. K. Crossfield, M.C., taking over the Ist 
Battalion and Lieutenant-Colonel E. A. Bald, M.C., the 2nd. Both 
appointments dated from Ist November 1933. Eric Crossfield had 
gained his M.C. with the Ist Battalion at Sharqat and “‘ Baldo ”’ won his in 
Waziristan with the 3/11th Gurkhas. 

The year 1934 opened unpropitiously, for in January there occurred 
the disastrous series of earthquake shocks which devastated large areas of 
Behar and Nepal. News was scanty and rumour rife, so, in order to allay 
the natural anxiety of the men, a reconnaissance party was sent off into 
Eastern Nepal to bring back the true facts and list cases of distress and loss 
in the homes of serving men and pensioners of the Regiment. To the 
relief of everyone the party was able to report that Eastern Nepal had 
suffered less than had at first been feared. There was, however, a good 
deal of distress, and monetary relief was at once sent to nearly 300 deserving 
cases, and men whose homes had suffered damage were sent on leave to 
help in the work of reconstruction. 

In June 1934 the first Commandant of the 2nd Battalion, Brigadier- 
General George Colomb, C.M.G., was gathered to his fathers.* 


* Mrs Colomb survived her husband for many years and always took a keen interest 
in regimental affairs until her death, at a ripe old age, in September 1955. 
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With the two Battalions together again, sharing the same Mess and 
living in the closest possible relationship, the unobtrusive work of develop- 
ing a truly regimental spirit made steady progress, and this received great 
encouragement from the institution of a “ 10th Gurkha Rifles Family 
Hospital and Welfare Centre.” Credit for the conception of this laudable 
and very necessary establishment must go to Lieutenant-Colonel E. A. K. 
Crossfield, M.C. The idea was his, and it was he who persuaded the 
Countess of Willingdon to inspect the embryo family hospital when she 
visited Shillong with the Viceroy. She was so taken with what she saw 
and with the potentialities of the scheme, that she immediately made a 
handsome donation towards the cost and saw to it that further support was 
forthcoming. The 25th anniversary of the Accession of His Majesty 
King George V. was celebrated in Shillong by a ceremonial parade and 
the presentation of the Jubilee Medal to the Commanding Officers of both 
Battalions and a few selected Gurkha officers and other ranks. The 
manner in which the Government of India handled the distribution of 
these medals was a sorry scandal. Instead of following the obvious rule 
of restricting the issue to those who had served throughout the reign, 
patronage was allowed to run riot, and officers and men who had been in 
His Majesty’s service for twenty-five years and more, actually, in Shillong, 
stood at attention while a variety of civilians, including the Government 
House cook, were decorated ! 

It was during this period that the idea was born of securing official 
recognition of the long-standing unofficial alliance between the Royal Scots 
(The Royal Regiment) and the 10th Gurkha Rifles. Great events often 
have small beginnings and, curiously enough, it all started in North China, 
where the Ist Battalion of the Royal Scots were stationed at Tientsin. An 
officer of the 10th,* while serving as Brigade-Major, North China Com- 
mand, was dining one night with the Royal Scots. After dinner the Pipe- 
Major, who had noticed his Mess kit, asked if he might speak to him and it 
transpired that the Pipe-Major, as a young soldier, had been one of those 
who had instructed the pipers of the 2nd Battalion at Ranikhet in 1909. 

The officers of the Royal Scots were very interested in this incident, 
and the fact that the pipers of both Battalions of the 10th had been trained 
by the Royal Scots as far back as 1895, as the consequence of which they 
wore the Hunting Stewart tartan, the subsequent close friendship between 
the two regiments, and, above all, the circumstance that battalions of both 
had fought side by side at Gallipoli, led to the spontaneous suggestion that 
the unofficial alliance might, in due season, receive the Royal Assent. At 
the instance of Lieutenant-Colonel J. G. P. Romanes and Major G. E. 
Hall of the Royal Scots, and Major B. R. Mullaly of the 10th, the matter 
was referred to the two Colonels, who both heartily approved, and the 

* Major B. R. Mullaly. 
L 
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idea became a goal to aim at. But the great honour of affiliation with the 
oldest and most illustrious regiment of the British Line could not be easily 
won, and it was only after the Second World War and in recognition of the 
services of all four battalions of the 10th in that struggle, that His Majesty 
King George VI. conferred on the Regiment the honour of permitting 
it to bear the name of his sister, Her Royal Highness Princess Mary, 
The Princess Royal, Colonel-in-Chief of the Royal Scots. At the same 
time His Majesty was graciously pleased to order the affiliation of the 
Princess Mary’s Own Gurkhas with the Royal Scots. Thus the aspiration 
became a reality and the friendship of just on half a century received 
royal recognition, vindicating the faith of those who had steadfastly held 
this result before them as the consummation to be striven for. 


At the end of May 1935 the catastrophic earthquake in Baluchistan 
occurred which killed some 1,500 people and laid the city of Quetta in 
ruins. The cantonments stood the shock fairly well, but the disaster had 
far-reaching results on the units in the Baluchistan cycle of reliefs, and an 
immediate one was the decision that troops in that area must be accom- 
modated in earthquake-proof buildings. Consequently, the family lines 
in Chaman, where the 2nd Battalion was due to go within the year, could 
not be occupied. This meant that unless alternative accommodation 
could be found, the families would have to be sent home. Although it 
had been announced that Chaman would cease to be a family station, and 
that barracks for either two or four training companies and two extra 
sets of family lines were to be built in Shillong, this did not help the 
immediate situation. Consequently, the two Battalions put on their think- 
ing caps and offered to build two sets of temporary family quarters them- 
selves, provided they were given a grant of Rs. 25,000. As this sum 
would be but a fraction of the cost by contract, rather sceptical sanction 
was given, and the Regiment swung into action. A block of jungle was 
bought from the Forest Department to provide the necessary timber and 
bamboo and the quarters were built by fatigue parties from both Bat- 
talions. The leader and moving spirit in this enterprise was Subadar- 
Major Kajiman Lama of the Ist Battalion, who again displayed the leader- 
ship, quiet efficiency, sound commonsense, and organising ability which 
made him such a superlative Gurkha officer. The fact that these lines 
stood for a long time after their guarantee had expired, testifies to the 
quality of the work. If only he could have been spared from fighting, 
what a wonderful Pioneer the Gurkha would have made! 

At this time another far-reaching change was made in the terms of the 
cycle of reliefs of the 7th, 8th and 10th, when it was ruled that they would 
not provide the garrisons of Chaman and Fort Sandeman, but would be 
liable, when not in Shillong or Quetta, to go to any station on the North- 
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‘West Frontier. This was not to come into effect, however, until the reliefs 
for 1938-39, when the 2nd Battalion’s tour in Chaman, and that of the 
lst Battalion in Fort Sandeman, came to an end. 

From Shillong the 1st Battalion went to Fort Sandeman, and the 2nd 
Battalion to Chaman, and they were not to come together again until 1939 
in Quetta. The intervening years were, however, important ones from the 
regimental point of view. The dress of both Battalions was reviewed and 
made identical, the Bugle and Kukri hat-badge became common to both, as 
also the white spats and green and black hosetops of the Pipes and Drums 
and other minor points of dress. The men of both Battalions were put 
into khaki serge jackets, under regimental arrangements, for winter guard 
duties and ceremonial—an innovation which brought high dividends in 
smartness of turnout, for which the Regiment became well known— 
the Ist Battalion walking-out dress became regimental, and the tailored 
‘“‘ mazri’”’ shirt was adopted. All these things served two great purposes 
—the welding of the two Battalions of the Regiment into a single whole, 
in which the interests of the Regiment now, for the first time, took pre- 
cedence over the interests of its several Battalions, and the creation of that 
tremendously high standard of “ spit and polish ” which was the outward 
and visible sign of the spirit of the Regiment. 

In this connection it is related that after the Commander-in-Chief, 
General Sir Robert Cassels, had inspected the 2nd Battalion on parade 
at Chaman in 1937, he was heard to say to the Brigade Commander, “ The 
turn-out was really wonderful. How do they do it? Do they Keep an 
army of dhobies to iron the men into their clothes ?”’ 

Certain long-standing habits had to be eradicated before the process 
of integration was complete, and the edict went forth from the Com- 
manding Officers of both Battalions that, in future, officers would describe 
themselves in writing on all occasions which demanded it, as “............ 
(Rank), 10th Gurkha Rifles,” the Battalion being indicated only when 
officially necessary. The psychological effect of this simple rule was very 
great, and the bad old habit of using “2nd Tenth” and “ Ist Tenth” 
soon died, both in writing and in conversation. The inauguration of a 
Regimental Magazine was another step in the same direction, and although 
the original mimeographed ‘ Bugle and Kukri’ bore little resemblance 
to the sumptuous production which we now have, its first issue marked 
an important milestone on the regimental road which we now tread so 
naturally and confidently.* 

It must not, however, be thought that the individuality of the two 
Battalions was suppressed. Far from it; and in 1937 the 2nd Battalion 


* Brigadier M. R. Roberts, D.S.O., was mainly responsible for resuscitating the 
Regimental Journal after the Second World War and has been its Editor and manager 
ever since. 
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embarked on the task of placing on record its past and of creating a mem- 
orial to its gallant dead. These took the form of the noble centrepiece in 
the Officers’ Mess, which is a scale model of the granite monolith at Cape 
Helles in Gallipoli, the beginning of the work of writing the history of the 
Battalion, and the Roll of Honour which is always in the 2nd Battalion 
Quarter-Guard. The work was initiated by the new Commanding Officer, 
Lieutenant-Colonel M. R. Roberts, who found that neither story, picture, 
memorial nor relic of the 2nd Battalion’s magnificent service in the Gallipoli 
campaign existed. In the rectification of this state of affairs he was enthusi- 
astically supported by Major H. St J. Carruthers and Major F. R. Gifford, 
who compiled the names for the Roll of Honour and wrote the History 
of the 2nd Battalion up to the end of the First World War. Besides the 
Roll of Honour and the centrepiece, the Battalion’s part in the Gallipoli 
campaign is further commemorated by a number of valuable paintings and 
artists’ proofs acquired by Colonel Roberts, illustrating the country and the 
campaign, in the British and Gurkha Officers’ and non-commissioned 
officers’ Messes. The Roll of Honour is in the form of a bronze tablet 
on which are engraved the names of all ranks of the Battalion who had 
given their lives on active service before the Second World War. On its 
dedication it contained the names of 470 officers and men and followers. 
At the head is the regimental badge, with the Battle Honours in silver 
and green enamel, and a Gurkhali inscription in Roman characters which 
reads :— 


Yuddhkal ma birgati prapt bhayeka hamra birpurushharu ka yad 
ma banayako smarak chinh. 


of which the literal translation is :— 


‘The memorial made in memory of our brave men who have 
obtained a warrior’s passing in time of war.” 


The Roll of Honour was dedicated and handed over to the Quarter-Guard 
for safe keeping on Anzac Day, 1937, at a ceremony which was memorable 
for its solemnity and dignity, and which made a deep impression on all 
present. The wreath placed on that occasion and on subsequent anniver- 
saries was removed at Retreat to the “‘ Dhamgarh ” by the Battalion pundit, 
where it was placed on the altar and its withered remains carefully kept 
until replaced by the next year’s wreath. 

The History of the 2nd Battalion, written by Major F. R. Gifford and 
revised by Brigadier M. R. Roberts, D.S.O., has, of course, been freely 
drawn upon in the writing of this book. 

From Chaman the 2nd Battalion moved into Quetta in September 
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1937.* Lieutenant-Colonel E. A. Bald, M.C., had gone on leave pending 
retirement and the Battalion was now commanded by Major M. R. Roberts, 
who was designated to succeed him in command, although Lieutenant- 
Colonel B. R. Mullaly was shown on paper as commanding the 2nd 
Battalion as from 29th July 1937. Miullaly had refused command of 
another Gurkha battalion in order to remain with his own Regiment and 
succeeded to command of the Ist Battalion from Ist November 1937 on 
the retirement of Lieutenant-Colonel E. A. K. Crossfield, M.C. Roberts 
succeeded to command of the 2nd Battalion from the same date. The Ist 
Battalion had arrived in Fort Sandeman from Shillong in March 1936, 
dropping two companies at Hindubagh en route. The training company 
had been left at Shillong in pursuance of the scheme whereby the 
training companies of the 7th, 8th and 10th were to be permanently 
located there. 

During this year (1936) both Battalions received the Vickers-Berthier 
light automatic on the scale of one per platoon, and bade farewell to the 
old Lewis gun which, all its faults notwithstanding, will always be associated 
in the British armies with the winning of the First World War. 

At this time there were protracted conferences on the subject of the 
administration of the scheme decided upon at Army Headquarters, India, 
for the location of the training companies and families of the 7th, 8th, 
10th Group at Shillong. Arising out of these conferences the 10th pressed 
the point that the Shillong scheme did not solve the problem of a per- 
manent home for the Regiment. It was pointed out that the Ist Battalion 
had not had a home since leaving Maymyo in 1916, and that the 2nd 
Battalion had never had a home since leaving Takdah in October 1914. 

A number of alternative suggestions were made, amongst them the 
Kangra Valley, where, it will be remembered, the Training Centre was 
established during the Second World War, but at the time Army Head- 
quarters showed little sympathy with the Regiment’s understandable 
desire to have a permanent home of its own like the other regiments of 
the Gurkha Brigade, and the Shillong scheme was presented as a fait 
accompli which brooked of no argument. 

The Regiment was represented at the Coronation of King George VI. 
in 1937 by Subadar-Major Kajiman Lama, Sardar Bahadur, O.B.I., 
I.D.S.M., of the Ist Battalion and Subadar-Major Kamansing Limbu of 
the 2nd Battalion. 

In the middle of September of this year the Ist Battalion took part in a 
lengthy Zhob Column exercise which took it across the border into Waziri- 
stan, and, although it “trailed its coat” it encountered nothing more 


* At the request of the 2nd Battalion, the newly-built earthquake-proof barracks into 
which it moved on arrival in Quetta this time were officially named Krithia Lines. 
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interesting than the odd sniping shot into camp. By the way, this was the 
first time the Battalion worked with wireless. 

In 1938 Subadar Bhawansing Rai, Bahadur, O.B.I., of the Ist 
Battalion, was selected to be one of the Indian Orderly Officers to His 
Majesty the King for that year. This was the first time since the First 
World War that Gurkhas had performed this honourable duty and the 
inclusion of an officer of the Regiment was a source of great pride to all 
ranks of both Battalions. 

During 1938 the 2nd Battalion scored a number of successes in the 
field of sport, its ‘ A’? Company winning the Baluchistan inter-company 
cross-country race for the second year in succession, while its “C”” Company 
was second in the khud race of 1938. In the Gurkha Brigade khud race 
the Battalion’s team only failed by a few feet to break the monopoly in 
the trophy held by the 5th and 6th for many years. 

Early in February 1938 the Ist Battalion moved to Loralai in relief 
of the 2/8th Gurkhas, and was there joined by its families from Shillong, 
accommodation for them being provided in Wana huts outside the Fort, 
in which the Battalion was quartered. In June 1938 Subadar-Major and 
Honorary Lieutenant Kajiman Lama, Sardar Bahadur, O.B.I., 1.D.S.M., 
left the 1st Battalion on leave pending retirement. Settling in Kurseong, 
in the Darjeeling Hills, Kajiman spent his retirement in work among the 
many ex-soldiers of the Limbu-Rai regiments living in those parts and 
became a great power for good in the sometimes disturbed labour con- 
ditions in the tea industry. He became Aide-de-Camp to the Governor 
of Bengal and was made an Honorary Captain. He was succeeded as 
Subadar-Major by Honorary Lieutenant Bhawansing Rai, O.B.I., 1.0.M. 

It was while the 1st Battalion was in Loralai that the unofficial affiliation 
with the “‘ Hackney Gurkhas ” was born. When the designations of the 
battalions of the old London Regiment were altered, Colonel Mullaly was 
struck by the coincidence that the old number of what was now the 5th 
Battalion The Royal Berkshire Regiment had been “ 10th ”’ and that its 
nickname was the ‘“ Hackney Gurkhas,”’ and he wrote to the regiment 
pointing out the coincidence and asking about the origin of the nickname. 
The result was a charming letter from the Commanding Officer of the 
5th Berkshires and the beginning of a friendly association. The “‘ Hackney 
Gurkhas ”’ had been so nicknamed during the First World War by reason 
of their short stature and their pugnacity! 

It was in 1938 that the first step towards relaxation of the time-honoured 
rules regulating the wearing of Mess dress by British officers of the Indian 
Army was taken in the promulgation of an Indian Army Order permitting 
the wearing of dinner jackets in Mess on ordinary nights other than Guest 
Nights, at the discretion of Commanding Officers, and both Battalions of 
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the Regiment decided to comply with this ruling. This matter had been 
under discussion for some time, and it was clear that the majority of officers 
favoured the innovation. 

In April 1939 the Ist Battalion moved from Loralai to Quetta and 
there joined the 2nd Battalion again. During the move the regimental 
bus, which had always seemed to have a “‘ hoodoo” on it, was destroyed 
by fire.* 

In Quetta the two Battalions shared a new Mess building built after 
the earthquake on the site of the old 7th Gurkhas’ Mess, and here, for 
the first time, the dining-table was adorned by the two centrepieces 
commemorating the Regiment’s service in Mesopotamia and Gallipoli. 
This was a symbol of the complete unity which was now accepted by all 
as the only natural way of life. 

On the 11th April both Battalions were inspected by His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief in India, General Sir Robert Cassels, G.C.B., 
C.S.1., D.S.O., who had won fame by his dashing and brilliant leadership 
of the cavalry brigade which made the spectacular march and crossing of 
the Tigris which encompassed the complete defeat of Ismail Hakki Pasha’s 
army at Shargat. 

On the 17th April Lieutenant-Colonel B. R. Mullaly left the Ist 
Battalion preparatory to taking up the appointment of Military Attaché 
in Japan and was succeeded in the command by Bt. Lieutenant-Colonel 
A. Beckett of the 1/3rd Gurkhas, with effect from 3rd June 1939. 

Battalion and Brigade training occupied September, and the Regiment 
was thus engaged when the fateful 3rd September 1939 brought the news 
of the outbreak of the Second World War. 

And so began the greatest period in the history of the Regiment. 
The achievements of its four Battalions are recounted in the chapters 
which follow. 


* Mention of the regimental bus reminds one of a character who was an important 
part of the unofficial organisation of the Regiment for many years. I refer to Chowdri 
Harbans Lal Mullick, generally known as “‘ Jain,’’ who served the Regiment with devotion 
and skill for a period of nearly thirty years. The soul of discretion, he helped many in 
trouble, fully aware of the risks he ran by doing so, and he will be remembered with 
affection by all. At this time of writing (1955), Jain is living as a man of substance and 
influence at Palampur. 
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PART II 


1940-53 


“* Looking likewise on thine own law, thou shouldst not be 
dismayed ; for to a warrior there is no thing more blessed 
than a lawful strife. 


“‘ Happy the warriors who find such a strife coming 
unsought to them as an open door to Paradise.” 


BuHaGavapDsIirTA, II, 31 and 32 


CHAPTER XV 
THE IST BATTALION, 1940-4] 


On the 22nd November 1939 the Ist Battalion was despatched from 
Quetta to Sukkur at five hours’ notice for duties in aid of the civil power, 
disturbances having broken out as the result of communal tension and the 
activities of gangs of Moslem dacoits in Upper Sind. 

With Battalion Headquarters at Sukkur and detachments at Jacobabad, 
Adamshah and Nao Thul, the Battalion remained in the area until the 11th 
December, when it returned to Quetta. The presence of the troops had 
had the desired effect and they were not called upon for anything more 
serious than showing the flag and reassuring the inhabitants. 

In June 1940 Major F. J. Loftus-Tottenham succeeded Lieutenant- 
Colonel A. Beckett in command of the Ist Battalion, on transfer from the 
2nd Gurkhas. In this year the Support Platoon of the Ist Battalion under 
““L, P.” (Subadar Lakpachhiring Lama) copied the old successes of 
the Machine-guns in the Mother Country Cup by gaining first place in 
the 4th Bombay Grenadiers Cup Competition in the Army Rifle Associa- 
tion (India) matches. 

The end of the year saw the creation of the 3rd Battalion of the Regi- 
ment at Dehra Dun, from a nucleus of British and Gurkha officers and 
other ranks from the Ist and 2nd Battalions, with Lieutenant-Colonel 
R. B. E. Upton of the 7th as Commandant and Major R. F. W. Leigh of 
the Ist Battalion as Second-in-Command. The story of the 3rd Battalion 
is related in other chapters. 

In the meantime, Japan not yet having showed her hand, the normal 
reliefs for units of the Covering Force continued to operate, and an advance 
party of the Ist Battalion went to Razmak, in Waziristan, in the middle of 
September, being followed by the Battalion on the 8th October. The 
wartime expansion of units had now resulted in the formation of a 10th 
Gurkha Rifles Regimental Centre at Happy Valley, Shillong, and the 
centre operated there until it moved to the Kangra Valley. 

When the Battalion arrived in Razmak the notorious Fakir of Ipi was 
being very active and it at once took part in the usual road protection 
duties and column operations. Towards the end of November the hostile 
lashkars had increased, and when the Razmak Column moved out on the 
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17th December considerable opposition was expected. With the Ist 
Battalion acting as second echelon of the picqueting troops, the column 
advanced towards Tauda China camp and soon encountered hostile 
opposition, the picqueting troops of another battalion becoming heavily 
involved soon after leaving Razmak. The rearguard commander was 
compelled to leave these troops out and the column moved on to Tauda 
China, where an uncomfortable night, with much sniping which caused 
casualties, was passed. Firing could be heard in the direction where the 
troops had been left out and orders were accordingly issued to open the 
road back to Razmak. The Battalion was advance guard, and as it moved 
back towards Razmak it became apparent that a disaster had occurred, 
many of the bodies of our men being found strewn over the nullahs and 
the plain. During these operations the Battalion itself had no casualties 
although it had several times been heavily sniped. The plan for the 
advance to Ladha was modified, and the Battalion stayed out with the 
column until the end of the month, during which time it was actively 
engaged on picqueting duties for the column and the construction of 
permanent picquet positions along the Ladha road. On the last day of 
the year it was learned that the column would continue the advance to 
Ladha next day, and the War Diary dryly remarks, “‘ Not much of a New 
Year as everybody was in bed asleep by 10 P.M.” 

During the withdrawal from Ladha, a picquet of “‘ B”’ Company was 
followed up by tribesmen who became over-bold and were severely handled 
by the Battalion’s machine-guns. In this action one Naik of the Battalion 
was killed. 

The column returned to Razmak in the middle of January and there 
was a heavy fall of snow a few days later, which made a lot of work for the 
troops in keeping some of the roads clear. The snow lay deep for some 
time and this made road protection duties more than usually arduous. 
Active service conditions prevailed all the time at Razmak, of course, and 
eternal vigilance was the price of life for all ranks whenever they moved 
outside the perimeter. Every movement was conducted, perforce, as a 
military operation in accordance with the principles which had been 
evolved by a process of trial and error over a period of many years as being 
best suited to the peculiar conditions of terrain and enemy to be found on 
the North-West Frontier of India. This mountain warfare was a very 
specialised form of fighting which demanded great physical fitness, split- 
second decision and rigid discipline, and it was, therefore, splendid training 
for any other kind of warfare, and it is permissible to attribute not a little 
of the Ist Battalion’s later success to these two years of hard frontier 
experience in Waziristan. Space does not permit a detailed account of 
all that the Battalion did during this time, but the following extracts from 
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the War Diary may be quoted as typical of the kind of thing that was going 
on all the time :-— 


“6.3.41, At 1430 hrs. the relief of L.G. pqt. was commenced, normal 
covering party of three pls. and two secs. M.G.s under command 
of Capt. Crossfield.* At about 1445 hrs. a sharp burst of fire came 
from direction of Lewa Ghara K.P., followed by intermittent 
sniping from Mir Khankot. The Battalion, standing by at 10 
minutes’ notice, at once turned out under command of Major 
Mould. With Bn. HQ. at Rifleman’s Tower, ‘B’ Coy. delivered 
an attack on Lewa Ghara and occupied the ridge. 

Meanwhile, one platoon of ‘A’ Coy. under CHM Dhansing 
Sahi, advanced and occupied Sabat Khan Kot. Meanwhile the 
M.G.s kept up a fairly continuous searching fire on Mir Khan 
Kot. An arty. F.0.0. was sent up, but with ‘ B’ Coy.’s attack 
completed no artillery action was required. The withdrawal 
commenced about 1630 hrs. and was completed by 1700 hrs. 
No casualties in the battalion. Later news was received that as a 
result of this action, one Behram, a well-known Mahsud leader, 
was killed and a less reliable report said that two other Mahsuds 
were probably wounded.” 


“8.3.41. A very secret ‘ chapao’ party was ordered for the early hours 
of this morning, orders being issued at 2200 hrs. last night. 
*D’ Coy. under command of Sub. Sidhiman Rai, with Sub. 
Sarbajit Rai as 2nd in command, left in pouring rain at 0400 hrs. 
and bv 0500 had occupied Amir Khan Kot, Bat Kot, and Sabat 
Khan Kot. The Battalion was standing by from 0600 hrs. 
onwards and at 1000 hrs. left by No. 9 Gate. ‘B’ Coy. under 
Major Hirst occupied Nullah Picquet and Right Picquet, and a 
second chapao party of ‘ A’ Coy. under Capt. Crossfield, occupied 
a hidden position to the left of Nullah Picquet in readiness to 
attack Lewa Ghara in the event of sniping. Bn. HQ. located at 
Rifleman’s Tower with ‘ C’ Coy. in reserve in the lines. Heavy 
rain and a bitter wind rendered these operations somewhat 
arduous. There was no incident, no enemy were located, and the 
Bn. arrived back in the lines at 1230.” f 


There was another heavy drain on both Battalions when the 4th Bat- 
talion was formed at Abbottabad in the middle of March 1941. Captain 
R. J. O. Fox and 2nd Lieutenant K. I. Falconar of the Ist Battalion were 
transferred to the new 4th Battalion and among the Gurkha officers trans- 
ferred was Subadar Kajiman Lama, who became the first Subadar-Major 
of the 4th Battalion. Falconar was killed in action with the 4th Battalion 
in Burma in the rank of Major. 


* Capt. Crossfield was mentioned in despatches. t+ A “‘chapao ” is an ambush. 
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June, July and August of 1941 were months of almost incessant road 
protection, column work and minor punitive operations, and there is a 
somewhat plaintive entry in the War Diary for the last day of August which 
reads: ‘‘ Office work for about two-and-a-half months has to be cleared 
up prior to Commanding Officer proceeding on leave! ” 

On the 9th December 1941 Lieutenant-Colonel Loftus-Tottenham 
left Razmak and the Ist Battalion to raise the Gurkha Parachute Battalion 
at Delhi, which he formed and subsequently commanded with such 
distinction.*t Major R. G. Leonard of the 5th Royal Gurkha Rifles 
succeeded Loftus-Tottenham in command of the Ist Battalion and took 
it to Burma. 

The history of the 153rd (Gurkha) Parachute Battalion is another story, 
and has been told in outline by Major-General Loftus-Tottenham in the 
December 1952 number of ‘ The Bugle and Kukri.’ His account deserves 
reproduction in this book in full, but lack of space forbids more than a few 
extracts. Here are some of the more interesting :— 


““ By and large we got good, but not outstanding, men notably from the 
10th Gurkhas, who provided the largest contingent—I brought them with 
me—and the 6th Gurkhas, who co-operated magnificently.” 


As regards training, no Gurkha or Indian had ever yet jumped and there 
was a certain amount of apprehension as to how they would react. After 
all, jumping out of an aeroplane must be quite an innovation to people 
who until a year or so previously had never seen anything more advanced 
than a bullock cart, and in the case of many Gurkhas from the remoter 
hills perhaps not even that. 

We need not have worried. The first Indian to jump was the Madrassi 
Medical Officer of the Indian battalion, a charming chap and a fine char- 
acter. The first Gurkha was a young Havildar Major of the 1st/10th who 
later went on to the instructional staff.” 


* From the Parachute Battalion Loftus-Tottenham went to Vizagapatam as Fortress 
Commander and from there passed on to command of the 33rd Brigade of the 7th Indian 
Division at the beginning of 1943. He was awarded the D.S.O. for the part played by 
his brigade in the Arakan ‘‘ Battle of The Boxes,” which was the first defeat of the Japanese 
in Burma, and was later awarded a Bar to his D.S.O. 

Later, he became Commander of the 81st West African Division, with the rank of 
Major-General and was subsequently awarded the C.B.E. 

Incidentally, it should be recorded that all three Brigade Commanders of the 7th 
Indian Division in the Battle of The Boxes in Arakan were connected with the Regiment 
and that all three received immediate awards of the D.S.O. after the battle. They were 
Loftus-Tottenham, lately commanding the Ist Battalion, Roberts, lately commanding the 
2nd Battalion, and Crowther, whose son is now in the Regiment. 

¢ Lieutenant-Colonel E. A. K. Crossfield, M.C., who had been serving in the R.A.F. 
and was recalled at the outbreak of war, was the organiser and first Commandant of the 
Parachute Troops Training Centre, India. 
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Anyone who has served in the Brigade of Gurkhas will probably be 
interested in the Gurkha reactions to parachuting. Fantastic stories were 
spread about, and received credence among the type of persons who regard 
the Gurkha as a bloodthirsty swashbuckler creeping about with a kukri 
between his teeth instead of the ‘ nature’s gentleman’ that he really is, 
about the Gurkha’s complete lack of imagination. Most people are a bit 
nervous about parachuting—they would not be human if they were not. 
The Gurkha, in my opinion, was normal in his fears, but overcame them 
the same way as anyone else, through his racial and other inherent prides. 
Certainly during my time, which covered the whole raising period, there 
was never a Gurkha refusal, and if there were any later, I bet they were 
darned few. 

The nastiest part of parachuting is landing, and in this, with his compact, 
light body and strong legs, the Gurkha has a distinct advantage over most 
other races. For this reason I would say that, along with the Jap, he is 
probably the best natural parachutist in the world.” 


In the desperate action at Shangshak in March 1944, along with the 
Indian battalion of 50th Parachute Brigade, they played a prominent part 
in stemming the Jap advance on Imphal, and subsequently took part in the 
pursuit of the broken Japanese armies. In the final stages of the war two 
companies . . . dropped on Elephant Point. Their task was to silence 
the fort commanding the river approach to Rangoon, in advance of the 
seaborne assault, which they did quickly and efficiently. 

The Battalion was disbanded at Quetta just before partition. Throughout 
its brief history it fully maintained the proud Gurkha military traditions.” 


The Ist Battalion was at Razmak when Japan entered the war on the 
7th December 1941. This event changed the strategical conceptions of 
the Army in India overnight, dramatically and tragically vindicating those 
very few “voices in the wilderness”? which had warned unheeding 
authority of the boundless ambitions of a fanatically militant Japanese 
military junta. 

In the meantime, the Indian Army had been playing its allotted part 
in the Mediterranean theatre of war and the 2nd Battalion had left Quetta 
in February 1941 on the first stage of that eventful journey which led it 
to the battlefields of Italy where it fought with such distinction. 

The 3rd and 4th Battalions were both in existence by the middle of 
March of the same year, and preparing to take their places beside their 
older sisters, and on the 13th January 1942 the Ist Battalion left Razmak 
to become a unit of the 63rd Indian Infantry Brigade and to be thrown 
into the already hopeless effort to stem the Japanese whirlwind invasion 
of Burma. 


CHAPTER XVI 
BRIEF OUTLINE OF THE BURMA CAMPAIGN OF 1941-45* 
By Brigadier M. R. Roserts, D.S.O. 


(Reproduced by permission of ‘The Army Quarterly’) 


So many things were going on during those fateful years 1941 to 1945 
that very few were able to follow the course of events in Burma. Since 
the war many books have been written about events there, some factual, 
some fictional and some an astonishing mixture of both. This is an 
attempt to produce a comprehensive outline of what actually happened, 
cutting out all detail except what is absolutely necessary to show how 
each phase led to the next and the major changes in command, organisa- 
tion and composition of the forces taking part. 

The area covered was vast, not only in distances but in time, owing to 
its mighty forest-clad ranges of mountains, its deep fast-flowing rivers, 
its lack of roads and railways—particularly east-west, and its climate 
which during the rainy season is apt to disrupt even the best of ground 
communications and make flying impossible for days on end. 

The campaign fell naturally into four phases :— 


(1) 1941-42. The loss of Burma. 

(2) 1942-43, Reorganisation. The indecisive first Arakan and first 
Chindit operations. 

(3) 1943-44. The decisive battles. North Arakan, Kohima, 
Imphal. 

(4) 1944-45. The reconquest of Burma. 


First PHASE. THE Loss oF BURMA 


It is, of course, common knowledge that the opening of the war with 
Japan caught everyone napping. As a result the Japanese achieved a 
success the speed of which surprised even themselves. Thus their invasion 
of Burma in December 1941, exploiting their unexpectedly quick over- 

* See map on p. 196, 
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running of Malaya and capture of Singapore, was undertaken in the first 
instance with less than two divisions—the 55th less one regiment and 
the 33rd. 


The Loss of Tenasserim and Fall of Rangoon 


Small as the invading force was, it far outnumbered the British Indian 
Force available in southern Burma to oppose it. The discrepancy in 
strength was accentuated by the fact that a considerable part of the defend- 
ing force—1l7th Indian Division—was strung out in the long narrow 
salient of Tenasserim province with its left flank completely “ open” 
and its right flank nothing like as secure as the flank of a British Force 
resting on the sea ought to be. From the outset the enemy had almost 
complete command of the air. 

The inevitable happened—retreat with an ever-recurring and increasing 
threat of being cut off from the only escape route, the bridge across the 
Sittang at Mokpalin. It was not long before the forces in Tenasserim 
found themselves fighting with their backs to the bridge with superior 
enemy forces literally flowing round them. 

To the south-west and now also in a dangerous salient lay Rangoon, 
full of stores essential to us and a tremendous prize for the Japanese could 
they but lay hands on them. More important still, it was the only port 
through which we could bring into Burma the reinforcements, then on the 
way, with which we could hope to stem the invasion. 

The intention had been to build up the Burma Army to a strength of 
four divisions, a task which Lieutenant-General Hutton, who had only 
arrived in December, had barely had time to get started, and Rangoon 
was the only seaport through which supplies and reinforcements could 
be brought to that army when formed. We had no air transports, so 
Rangoon was our only supply and reinforcement route. There were no 
roads between India and Burma. 

The shortest route to it, for the Japanese, was via the Sittang bridge 
which seemed to be in imminent danger of falling into enemy hands intact, 
and so although more than half of the hastily put together 17th Indian 
Division was still on the wrong side of it, some still several miles from it, 
it was decided on the 23rd of February that the bridge must be blown. It 
was a terrible decision to have to make and until the full story is known 
and every factor carefully weighed let no one presume to blame those 
who made it. 

The immediate effect was to reduce the 17th Indian Division to a 
brigade group consisting of 48th Brigade with a fairly high percentage of 
divisional troops, and it was at this stage that the 63rd Indian Infantry 
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Brigade joined the division and made it a manceuvrable formation once 
again.* For a considerable part of its existence the 17th Indian Division 
was to consist of these two brigades—48th and 63rd. In the meanwhile, 
however, it was augmented by a few infantry battalions which had arrived 
via Rangoon, and the heroic but woefully inadequate 7th Armoured 
Brigade. 

The only other British formation in Burma, the Burma Division— 
known as Burdiv—moved south down the Mandalay-Rangoon road to 
Toungoo, pushing elements farther south to try and intercept the enemy 
forces which had, after the bridge was blown up, pressed north along 
the east bank of the Sittang looking for a crossing place. Having found 
one, the Japanese 33rd Division poured across it and then turned south 
and made for Rangoon, thus creating the most extraordinary and con- 
fusing situation of Japanese advancing south and our forces retiring north 
and passing each other in the process. 

On the 5th of March General Alexander arrived and took over com- 
mand from Lieutenant-General Hutton who became Chief of Staff. The 
evacuation of Rangoon started almost at once. To have attempted to hold 
on was to risk another “ Singapore,” for we had lost command of the sea 
and the Burma Division and Chinese Forces were too far away to inter- 
vene effectively. In their anxiety to reach Rangoon quickly and in great 
force the Japanese failed to block the Prome road effectively. After a 
suff fight on the night of the 7th of March the road was cleared and Army 
Headquarters and the rearguards from Rangoon got clear. 


Regrouping and the Attempt to Hold Central Burma 


The next major development was the arrival at Toungoo from the 
north of the Chinese 5th Army,+ relieving Burdiv which crossed to the’ 
Irrawaddy valley and joined 17th Indian Division on the Prome road. 
Thus the two routes to the north from Rangoon, via the Sittang and 
Irrawaddy valleys, became the responsibility respectively of the Chinese 
Forcest under Lieutenant-General Joseph Stilwell and Burma Corps 
(comprising the much depleted 17th Indian, and Burma Division) which 
was formed on the 19th of March under Lieutenant-General Slim, in order 
to free General Alexander to exercise the function of commander of all 
the forces in Burma. 

It was hoped to form a firm front on the general line Prome-Toungoo. 


* The brigades left east of the Sittang re-formed as a composite brigade. 

t A Chinese Army was the equivalent of one of our divisions. Normal composition 
two divisions. 

¢ In Karrenni east of the Sittang was the Chinese 6th Army, and 66th Army was in 
north Burma. Both were under Stilwell. 
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It was really two separate fronts, for the Irrawaddy and Sittang valleys 
are separated by the broad comparatively trackless mass of tangled jungle- 
clad mountains known as the Pegu Yomas, but any deep penetration up 
either valley meant that forces in the other valley could be outflanked 
and their communications cut. 

The Japanese now deployed on a two-division front. The 55th, still 
less one regiment, moved up the Sittang valley against the Chinese, while 
the 33rd after securing Rangoon moved up the Irrawaddy valley. The 
18th Japanese Division was brought in from Malaya by sea to Rangoon 
and joined in the drive north following up the 55th. 


Defeat in Central Burma. Retreat Resumed 

Any hopes of holding the Prome-Toungoo line were soon dispelled 
for the Chinese were driven out of Toungoo, unfortunately leaving the 
bridge there intact which enabled the Japanese to move their 56th Division, 
which like the 18th had come by sea to Rangoon into the Karrenni country 
east of the Salween where it advanced north, driving the Chinese 6th 
Army before it, cutting the China road east of Mandalay and establishing 
a secure flank in the Lashio region for the three Japanese divisions now 
driving north up the Sittang and Irrawaddy valleys. 

This finally did away with any real chance of the numerically weak 
Burcorps and Chinese 5th Army holding up the Japanese anywhere south 
of the line of the Irrawaddy where it runs east to west between Mandalay 
and the confluence of the Chindwin. It was possible that the presence 
of the completely fresh Chinese 66th Army at Mandalay might turn the 
scales, but it proved no match for the Japanese 18th Division which attacked 
it. And so the heartbreaking retreat continued, north-westwards for the 
much battered Burcorps and one Chinese division to the Chindwin, and 
north for the rest of the Chinese Forces (except those that cut east, back 
to China) to Ledo in the north-east tip of India. 

By the time Burcorps crossed the Chindwin at Kalewa in early May 
(1942) the Japanese drive had lost momentum. Disease, casualties, 
lengthening communications, the northern section of which would turn 
to mud when the approaching monsoon burst, and the need to restore 
law and order in Burma made any further advance impossible, except 
for the hasty despatch of two battalions of 213th Regiment (33rd Division) 
via the Prome-Taungup track to occupy Akyab which we had evacuated. 
And so Burcorps and Stilwell’s Chinese were able to make their way 
unmolested up the Kabaw * valley to Imphal and the Hukawng valley to 
Ledo, thus ending the first phase of the campaign. 


* The Kabaw valley runs parallel to and west of the Chindwin north of Kalewa. It 
is notoriously malarial. It comes into the story again later. 
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SECOND PHASE. 1942-43 
First Arakan. First Chindit. Reorganisation of Command 


There ensued a long pause during which we were able to train our 
newly arrived and recently formed divisions on first-hand battle experience. 
The Chinese divisions that retired into India became the nucleus of the 
Chinese Army in India (C.A.I.) trained and controlled by Americans. 


First Arakan 

The next major move by either side was made some six months later 
at the end of 1942, when 14th Indian Division advanced into Arakan with 
the object of retaking Akyab from where the Japanese Air Force could 
easily, and did, strike at Calcutta. A small Japanese covering force which 
had advanced into north Arakan withdrew before 14th Indian Division 
to the main defensive positions at Rathedaung and Donbaik. The Japan- 
ese meanwhile hurriedly brought in their 55th Division, still less one 
regiment, but augmented by two battalions of 33rd Division in addition 
to the two already there, and launched a counter-stroke which drove our 
forces right back to within a few miles of the Indo-Arakan border by May 
1943. After that the Japanese set to work to build up a formidable line of 
field defences across the Mayu peninsula from Maungdaw to Buthidaung. 


Central Front and First Chindit 

The operations which had been contemplated on the Chindwin front 
had, for various reasons, to be postponed except for the first Chindit 
expedition which was carried out in early 1943.* The expedition crossed 
the Chindwin on a wide front covered by 23rd Indian Division whose 
main task was to cover the concentration of IVth Corps on the Imphal 
plain and the pushing forward of roads to the Chindwin. 

The Tiddim road approach to Imphal was watched by each brigade 
of 17th Indian Division in turn while the other rested and trained. 

By October 1943 both sides had brought up fresh divisions and began 
minor operations to seize points of vantage as “‘ jumping off” places for 
a major offensive ard to cover their advancing roadheads. 


The Formation of South-East Asia Command (S.E.A.C.) 
In November 1943 S.E.A.C. came into being under Admiral Lord 
Louis Mountbatten, and 11th Army Group was formed under General 
* The first Chindit expedition’s various columns after carrying out demolitions on 


the enemy L. of C. broke into small parties and made their way out northwards and west- 
wards and some into China. Most of their unit equipment and mules had to be left behind. 
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Sir George Giffard to control all land forces. (A year later the Army 
Group was to become Allied Land Forces South-East Asia (A.L.F.S.E.A.).) 
At the same time Headquarters XIVth Army was formed under Lieutenant- 
General Slim and took under its command IVth Corps (Imphal) and 
XVth Corps (Arakan), setting up its headquarters at Comilla in East 
Bengal and taking over operational control from Eastern Army (India) 
which reverted to being a Command as Eastern Command India. 

S.E.A.C, and the llth Army Group Headquarters were set up in 
Delhi* and India ceased to have any operational responsibility in the war 
against Japan. 


Japanese Command Reorganisation 

The Japanese, too, reorganised their High Command. A Headquarters 
known as Burma Area Army was established in Rangoon to command 
all the forces in Burma. Then in January 1944, 28th Army was formed 
to take charge in Arakan and South Burma, and in April 33rd Army 
Headquarters came into being to command operations in North Burma. 
Thus 15th Army was freed of all responsibility, except the main task of 
the Army in Burma—the Imphal offensive. Each Field Army consisted 
basically of three divisions. Burma Area Army was under command of 
the Commander-in-Chief, Southern Region, Field-Marshal Count Terauchi. 


THIRD PHASE. 1943-44 


The Decisive Battles. North Arakan (Air and Land). 
Imphal. Kohima 


Situation on the Central Front. Autumn 1943 

In the Imphal area, known as the Central Front, for it lay between 
the Arakan front and the Chinese-American Northern Combat Area, the 
20th Indian Division arrived in October and relieved the 23rd of its 
eighteen-month vigil, and pushed forward down the Kabaw valley. The 
23rd went into IVth Corps Reserve. 

About the same time one of the 17th Indian Light Division’s two 
brigades found itself holding the Fort White-Kennedy Peak area against 
a determined advance by elements of 33rd Japanese Division which had, 
we were to learn later, been told in October 1943 to move into the Chin 
Hills and form a base of operations in the Fort White area. 


* Later S.E.A.C. Headquarters moved to Kandy in Ceylon and 11th Army Group 
to Calcutta. In addition to XIVth Army in the field, 11th Army Group had XXXIIIrd 
Corps and certain divisions training in India, 
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Thus in the autumn of 1943 IVth Corps consisted of three divisions 
based on the Imphal plain on which was soon to be fought the decisive 
battle of the war on the Burma front. 

At this time the task of IVth Corps was to push forward to the Chind- 
win, via Tiddim and down the Kabaw valley, establish bridgeheads, build 
up communications to them and be prepared to exploit across the Chind- 
win if a favourable opportunity arose as a result of a second Chindit 
expedition—this time in divisional strength—into north central Burma. 
The original idea was that the Chindits should infiltrate by land, but 
eventually the majority were flown in, and their main task was to assist 
the Chinese-American Forces under Stilwell to take Mogaung and 
Myitkyina. In the end this became their only task. 

As early as December 1943 signs were not lacking that the Japanese, 
too, contemplated a trans-Chindwin offensive with their main forces. In 
fact both sides seemed to be trying to put into practice the maxim attributed 
to one of the Generals of the American Civil War: “ Get there fust with 
the mostest men.”” What we did not know, however, was that the Japanese 
** Grand Plan for 1944’ included a curtain-raiser in the form of a major 
offensive in Arakan. 

The Japanese plan was simple but bold in conception. The object to 
be achieved was to secure Burma by capturing our base of offensive opera- 
tions—Imphal—and then, having taken Kohima, to cut the line of com- 
munications in North Assam to the Chinese-American Forces and destroy 
the airfields sending supplies to China, thus paralysing the whole of our 
offensive effort across the Indo-Burma border. Meanwhile from Imphal, 
Kohima and Arakan, Subhas Chandra Bose’s so-called Indian National 
Army was to infiltrate into Assam, Bengal and Bihar and raise the standard 
of revolt. 

The idea behind the “ curtain-raiser””? in Arakan was that it would 
draw all our available reserves to Arakan and hold them there, for a success- 
ful offensive there would present an immediate land threat to the important 
port of Chittagong with its fine airfield, and an air threat to the vast indus- 
trial area and port of Calcutta. With its reserves committed and held in 
Arakan the British Command would, it was calculated, be powerless to 
resist the onslaught of the Japanese 15th Army on Imphal and Kohima, 
both of which were expected to fall within two months. The Japanese 
15th Army was to consist of the 15th, 3lst and 33rd Japanese Divisions 
and the Ist I.N.A. Division. The 33rd Division was augmented by two 
battalions from the 53rd and one from the 54th Division, and was later 


reinforced by two battalions from the Japanese 4th Division from 
Java. 
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North Arakan—The Air Battle 


During January and February 1944, with the arrival of Spitfires, the 
Royal Air Force, in a series of air battles over Arakan, achieved a general 
superiority over the Burma front so complete that our air transports from 
this time onwards were able to deliver their loads almost unmolested even 
in the “ front line.” In fact it is not too much to say that in these two 
months they gained air supremacy and never lost it even temporarily, for 
henceforth our bombers, too, had an almost unchallenged freedom of the 
skies over the whole of Burma. 

Before long, Japanese troop movements by road and river practically 
ceased by day, even in the heart of occupied Burma, except during periods 
of low cloud and heavy rain. 

As the number of available air transports, at first very inadequate, 
increased, larger and larger forces were able to move boldly into enemy 
held territory, abandoning their road communications; while reserves 
were flown over mountain, forest and river from one battlefield to another 
or to reinforce forward formations, with negligible loss. 


North Arakan—The Land Battle (Battle of the Boxes) 


In the autumn of 1943, first the 7th and then the 5th Indian Division 
had moved into the Arakan forward areas, relieving the 26th Indian 
Division which had held the front during the monsoon. Both divisions 
were highly trained. The former was as yet untried, the latter had many 
of its veteran units from North Africa still with it. With the 81st (West 
African) Division of two brigades, brought up to operate in the Kaladan 
valley to protect the left flank, these two divisions formed the XVth Corps 
under Lieutenant-General Christison. Opposed to it were the Japanese 
55th and 54th Divisions of 28th Army. Operational command in Arakan 
was vested in Lieutenant-General Hanaya Tadashi of the 55th Division. 

In December 1943 the XVth Corps began to push steadily forward, 
driving in the Japanese outposts covering their tremendously strong 
position protecting the Maungdaw-Buthidaung road, the only all-weather 
and the only lateral road in the Arakan peninsula. 

On the 4th of February 1944 the Japanese struck, forestalling our 
main offensive by forty-eight hours. 

Their plan was to overwhelm our forward divisions piecemeal by 
surrounding first the 7th Indian Division and when it had fled or been 
destroyed—a matter, it was calculated of a week—the 5th Indian Division 
on the other side of the Mayu range was to be similarly dealt with. After 
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that the Japanese Forces were to make a “‘ limited advance towards Chitta- 
gong,” a threat which they knew we could not ignore. 

Their attack failed. The 7th Indian Division stood firm and supplied 
by air hit back, forming the anvil on which Lieutenant-General Christison 
wielding the hammer composed of the 26th Indian and 36th British* 
Divisions, already in XIVth Army Reserve behind the Arakan front, was 
able to destroy the Japanese Forces which had infiltrated behind the 7th 
Indian Division; after which both 5th and 7th + Divisions resumed 
their interrupted offensive and drove the Japanese from their immensely 
strong position covering the Maungdaw-Buthidaung road—the key 
position in North Arakan, and referred to by General Hanaya Tadashi as 
“The Golden Fortress of the Mayu range.” 


The fapanese Main Offensive towards Kohima and Imphal, March 1944 


Undeterred by their failure in Arakan or the fact that they had lost 
command of the air, the Japanese began their main offensive in the second 
week in March 1944. It was no surprise, for on the 12th of February, 
while the Arakan battle was at its height, Lieutenant-General Slim had 
signalled to General Giffard that the Arakan offensive might be followed 
by one at Imphal, and Lieutenant-General Scoones, commanding IVth 
Corps, had made an almost uncannily accurate appreciation of how the 
Japanese would set about it. As a result it was decided on the 7th of 
March that if the Japanese launched a major offensive on the Central Front, 
IVth Corps would withdraw its forward divisions—17th and 20th—to the 
Imphal plain, drawing the Japanese after them for destruction on the 
plain, where our forces would be close to their bases and where our superior 
armour could be used effectively. 

It had been appreciated that unless the Japanese had won the battle 
before the monsoon set in they would find themselves fighting at the end 
of a long L. of C. rapidly turning into a sea of mud, and that lack of ammuni- 
tion, hunger and the malaria of the Kabaw valley where their rear echelons 
would be, would complete their destruction. And so it turned out. 

Permission to withdraw was to be given by IVth Corps Commander 
when it was quite certain that the main offensive had started. The exact 
timings of divisional withdrawals was left to the commanders concerned. 


Daily throughout the latter half of February indications of the coming 
offensive mounted. 


* 36th Division was very sparingly used. It was an amphibious assault division 
without a task, owing to the withdrawal of all S.E.A.C.’s landing craft to Europe, in 
January 1944, 


t 5th and 7th Indian Divisions were relieved by 25th and 26th Indian after the first 
phase of the offensive. 
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On the 12th of March a large force of enemy, which had been seen by 
a Gurkha patrol crossing the Manipur River south-west of Tiddim on the 
8th of March, was found to have swung north towards the right rear of 
17th Indian Division *; another force attack the division’s left rear at 
Tongzang. At the same time the most forward troops of 20th Indian 
Division near Witok in the Kabaw valley were attacked by Japanese 
infantry and tanks. 

There was no longer any doubt that the main offensive had started. 
Arrangements were at once made for the 5th Indian Division to be flown 
to the Imphal front instead of moving by road and rail, and shortly after 
this orders were issued for the 2nd Division (British) to move by road, 
rail and air to Dimapur, the main XIVth Army Base in the Assam valley 
north of Kohima. The 23rd (Longe Range Penetration) Brigade was also 
sent to the same area. The Japanese advancing north along the Tiddim 
road, would, it was anticipated, try to infiltrate through the Chin Hills 
towards our airfields in the Silchar area in East Bengal, and to protect 
these the 3rd S.S. Brigade of two Commando Battalions, which had been 
raiding down the Arakan coast in March, was brought in. Finally Head- 
quarters XXXIIIrd Corps was sent from India to take command of the 
front from Silchar to Dimapur and Kohima. 

The speed of all this, which completely confounded all Japanese 
calculations, was largely due to the carrying out of many of the moves by air. 


IVth Corps withdraws to the Imphal Plain 


On the 13th of March permission was given to the 17th and 20th 
Indian Divisions to retire, and only just in time, for two days later large 
columns of Japanese began to cross the Chindwin north-east of Tamu 
at and beyond the northern end of the 20th Division sector. They made 
for Kohima, overwhelming 50th Indian Parachute Brigade near Ukhrul 
en route. 

Unfortunately, plans for the withdrawal of 17th Indian Division from 
Tiddim had not been made known to subordinate commanders and the 
division did not start to fall back until the 14th. A whole day was lost 
which perhaps made their fight to get out of the trap now rapidly closing 
on them fiercer than it need have been. However, with the help of two 
brigades of 23rd Indian Division from Corps Reserve, the 17th fought its 
way back without serious loss and went into Corps Reserve with one of 
its two brigades forward on the Kohima road 16 miles north of Imphal. 
On its right, facing north-east towards Ukhrul, was the newly arrived 5th 
Indian Division (less one brigade) which had been flown from Arakan. 


* See p. 217. 
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On the Tiddim road a brigade of 23rd Division, later relieved by one 
from 20th Division, barred the approach from the south-west. 

The 20th Indian Division in the Kabaw valley disengaged, and after 
an early near-disaster made a skilful withdrawal via Tamu to previously 
prepared positions on the Shenam Pass south-east of Imphal, against 
which the Japanese immediately began to hurl themselves fanatically and 
unsuccessfully. Having now formed a defensive ring round Imphal IVth 
Corps prepared to hit back. 


The Battle of Kohima Begins 


Meanwhile 80 miles to the north the gallant little garrison of Kohima 
was attacked at the end of the first week in April just as [Vth Corps in the 
Imphal area turned to bay. The 161st Brigade, which had not been sent 
to Imphal with the rest of the 5th Division, was at Dimapur, and succeeded 
in getting one battalion into the Kohima defended area on the day after 
the Japanese assault began. The other two battalions took up a position 
north of and within sight of Kohima astride the road back to the base at 
Dimapur, where the 2nd (British) Division was already concentrating. 
For twelve vital days Kohima held out against the whole strength of the 
Japanese 31st Division. 

Before the first attack on Kohima was made, Headquarters XXXIIIrd 
Corps under Lieutenant-General Stopford had arrived in north Assam 
and so had the leading brigade of 2nd Division. It was quickly followed 
by the rest of the Division and a brigade of 7th Indian Division, the head- 
quarters of which and another brigade followed later and eventually took 
the brigade of 5th Indian Division in the Kohima area under its command, 
while the third brigade of 7th Division was flown to Imphal and joined 
5th Division. : 

The brigades of 2nd (British) Division went into action as they arrived 
and by the 15th of April contact had been made with 16lst Brigade, itself 
cut off in its position just short of Kohima, and on the 18th, 161st Brigade 
broke into Kohima. The siege was over, but the Battle of Kohima was to 
last another six weeks, the brunt of it borne by the 2nd and 7th Divisions 
in turn. 


Japanese Retreat from Kohima, June 1944, and Imphal, July 1944 


On the 3rd of June the Japanese gave up the struggle at Kohima and 
began to withdraw. The fight for Imphal went on until the 22nd of June, 
when 2nd Division driving rapidly south, met 5th Indian Division 25 
miles north of Imphal. Within a few hours the commanders of IVth 
and XXXIIIrd Corps had met and planned to exploit victory by capturing 
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Ukhrul, which was the Japanese base for all operations north of Imphal, 
and cutting the tracks between it and the Chindwin—the only escape 
routes for the defeated Japanese 15th and 31st Divisions. The first road 
convoy for months ran into Imphal on the night of the 22nd. 

The Japanese 15th and 31st Divisions soon found themselves in diffi- 
culties. On the east the columns of 23rd Long Range Penetration Brigade 
were closing in. From north and west brigades of 7th Indian Division 
moved, as fast as mud, mountains and appalling weather allowed, to seize 
Ukhrul. To the south two brigades of 20th Indian Division were moving 
from the direction of Imphal to close the escape gap against Japanese 
fighting to the death to keep it open. A mere remnant made their escape 
leaving a ghastly trail of thousands of rotting corpses, guns, vehicles and 
equipment slowly sinking in the mud of the tracks or caught up in the 
trees and bushes on the steep hillsides below them. 

To the south of Imphal the Japanese clung to their positions on the 
Shenam Pass and in the Bishenpur area astride the Tiddim road, to gain 
time for their 15th and 31st Divisions to reach the Chindwin. It was not 
till the end of July that they were finally driven out by 23rd and 17th 
Indian Divisions, and the pursuit to the Chindwin taken up by 5th Indian 
and 11th East African Divisions* on the Tiddim and Tamu roads respect- 
ively. 


Pursuit. XX XIIIrd Corps Regroups. H.Q. IVth Corps Moves Out 


As soon as it was clear that Japanese resistance in the Shenam Pass 
and Bishenpur area had broken down, Headquarters IVth Corps and 
several divisions were withdrawn for rest and reorganisation for the coming 
invasion of Burma, and on the Ist of August XXXIIIrd Corps assumed 
control of all operations on the Central Front. The 23rd Indian Division 
moved out of XIVth Army to train for amphibious operations, and the 
17th moved back to India to reorganise as a standard three-brigade division. 
The 2nd (British), 7th and 20th Indian Divisions withdrew to rest areas 
near Imphal and Kohima. The 3rd Special Service Brigade (Commando) 
left Silchar from where it had been watching the Bishenpur-Silchar track, 
and its place taken by the specially formed Lushai Brigade whose task was 
to harass the flank and rear of the Japanese Forces retreating down the 
Tiddim road before the 5th Indian Division. 

On the Tiddim road and down the Kabaw valley the 5th Indian and 
11th East African Divisions, assisted by the Lushai and 268th Brigades 


* The 11th East African Division had been training in Ceylon. It was moved to the 
Imphal area, when the road opened, as a relief division. It was very suited for operations 
in the monsoon in the Kabaw valley owing to its ability to work on “ porter ” transport 
and the high resistance to malaria of its men, 
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respectively, pushed relentlessly forward against sporadic resistance, 
floods, broken bridges, landslides, deep mud, fierce mountain storms and 
the sickness for which the Kabaw valley in particular is notorious in the 
monsoon season. 

By early November a bridgehead had been established at Sittaung and 
the 5th Indian and 11th East African Divisions were closing in on Kalemyo, 
the last Japanese base west of the Chindwin. After its capture the 5th 
was flown out for a long overdue rest and the 11th went on to establish 
a second bridgehead at Kalewa. 

But for air supply those operations would have been out of the question. 
All troops south of Tamu and of the Manipur River crossing were entirely 
dependent on it throughout the monsoon. In spite of the dangerous and 
often terrifying flying conditions the R.A.F. kept up tactical support and 
the supply service to a standard of efficiency that earned the admiration 
of all who saw it. 


Situation on Other Burma Fronts, Autumn 1944 


In Arakan both sides had been bogged down since early June and 
remained so till October. In North Burma the Chindits had been flown 
out and replaced by the 36th (British) Division which General Stilwell 
employed to cover his right flank while he attacked Myitkyina with his 
Chinese Divisions and American Combat Group. For eleven weeks, from 
June until August, the 4,000-strong Japanese garrison of Myitkyina had 
held up Stilwell’s advance to open the China road. Farther east the 
Chinese Yunnan Forces, having crossed the Salween in May, were advanc- 
ing somewhat cautiously towards Lashio to make contact with Stilwell’s 
Chinese-American Forces. 


FouRTH PHASE, 1944-45. THE RECONQUEST OF BURMA 


Planning 


Within a few days of the opening of the road to Imphal, XIVth Army 
began to work on plans for the capture of Mandalay and Rangoon. The 
early plans “ Fortalice ” and “‘ Auger ” increased in scope as time went 
on, until they became the S.E.A.C. plans ‘‘ Capital”? and “ Dracula ” 
which were the plans for the land invasion of Burma and the capture of 
Rangoon by amphibious assault. 

It had been intended to remain on the defensive in Arakan, but in 
early November, XVth Corps (25th and 26th Indian; 8lst and 82nd 
West African Divisions) was ordered by 11th Army Group to clear Arakan. 
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Thanks to our regained command of the sea XVth Corps was able to plan, 
and eventually carry out, landings at selected points on the Arakan coast 
under cover of the guns of the Navy, to cut off and pin the enemy for 
destruction in co-operation with land columns slowly driving south through 
the tropical forests of the coastal plain. 

By late November 1944 XIVth Army had begun its campaign for the 
reconquest of Burma, and XVth Corps was deploying for its drive south 
to clear Arakan. 


The Advance Begins 


When IVth Corps Headquarters, soon to be commanded by Lieutenant- 
General Messervy, returned to the Central Front in October and took the 
veteran 7th and newly arrived 19th Indian Divisions under command, 
XXXIIIrd Corps had reached the Chindwin, bridgeheads were being 
established and roads to them being built at speed. 

By the 19th of November the leading brigade of 19th Indian Division 
had crossed the Chindwin at Sittaung and was advancing eastwards looking 
for the enemy, who, it soon became evident, did not intend to offer serious 
resistance west of the Irrawaddy. The advance was accelerated and while 
2nd (British) and 20th Indian Divisions of XXXIIIrd Corps crossed the 
Chindwin at Kalewa and Mawlaik, 19th Indian Division’s patrols made 
contact on the 16th of December with 36th (British) Division—on the 
right flank of the Chinese-American Forces—not far from Katha. Unfor- 
tunately, from this time the effort of the Chinese, both Yunnan and 
American commanded, steadily faded, for General Chiang Kai Shek was 
demanding his divisions back. 


A.L.F.S.E.A. Replaces H.Q. 11th Army Group 


In the second week of November 1944, as the advanced elements of 
XIVth Army crossed the Chindwin, Headquarters 11th Army Group was 
replaced by Headquarters Allied Land Forces South-East Asia, which 
was a joint Anglo-American organisation under Lieutenant-General Sir 
Oliver Leese. At the same time the multiple appointments* held by 
General Stilwell, which had often been the cause of considerable embarrass- 
ment to Lord Mountbatten, were divided among three American Lieutenant- 
Generals ; and General Stilwell went to another appointment. These 
changes made no difference to the plans for the invasion of Burma, the 
first moves of which were already going on. 


* Deputy Supreme Allied Commander. Commander China-Burma India Theatre. 
Commander C.A.I. (Chinese Army in India), later N.C.A.C. (Northern Combat Area 
Command). 
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Modifications of the Original Plan. Slim’s “ Master Stroke” 


The original plan was that the whole of XIVth Army was to cross the 
Chindwin, destroy the Japanese believed to be intending to fight between 
that river and the Irrawaddy, consolidate on the line of the Irrawaddy 
from inclusive Mandalay to Pakokku, and then exploit southwards. At 
the same time XVth Corps was to clear Arakan, capture Akyab, Ramree 
and Cheduba Islands and be ready to develop them as bases to supply 
XIVth Army by air when it reached southern Burma : and for “ Dracula ” 
(amphibious assault on Rangoon) if it were revived. 

General Slim’s intention had been to drive the enemy into the angle 
between the Chindwin and Irrawaddy where the country would favour 
his superior armour, and destroy him there. However, as the 19th Indian 
Division moved east it became evident that the enemy main forces were 
not there and had retired across the Irrawaddy, so a new plan for their 
destruction was necessary. 

And so in December 1944 there came into being the plan described 
by General Kimura, C.-in-C. Burma Area Army, as the “‘ Master Stroke.” 
It was outlined by General Slim to his two Corps Commanders—Stopford 
and Messervy—at IVth Corps Headquarters in the Kabaw valley in the 
forest not far from Tamu. The utmost secrecy was enjoined and only 
those who had to know for planning purposes were to be told. 


Meiktila, February 1945—The ‘“‘ Master Stroke” 


The new plan was that IVth Corps, instead of accompanying XX XIIIrd 
Corps (2nd (British) and 20th Indian Divisions) eastwards across the 
Chindwin, was to move its 7th Indian Division southwards to Gangaw 
and up the Kale valley, covered by a screen of East African troops whose 
presence in the area was by this time familiar, and in wireless silence to 
force the passage of the Irrawaddy near Pakokku, by mid-February. As 
soon as a bridgehead had been secured 17th Indian Division was to be 
brought forward in M.T. with a powerful armoured element under com- 
mand, and break through to the vital road, rail and air centre—Meiktila. 
The original thrust was to be made with two brigades and the third was to 
be flown in as soon as the satellite airfield a few miles west of Meiktila was 
secured. Thereafter 5th Indian Division was to follow by land and air as 
opportunity or necessity arose. No attempt was to be made to keep the 
road open* behind the original thrust, which was to be supplied by air. 

This stroke, if successful, would cut off the Japanese 15th and 33rd 


* The Japanese did, of course, cut the road but it was reopened by operations of 
7th Indian Division later to allow the administrative tail of 5th and 17th Indian Divisions 
through. 
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Armies from their bases in South Burma and separate them from the 
28th Army in Arakan and the Irrawaddy valley. 

The XXXIlird Corps to which 19th Indian Division was to be switched 
was then to mop up everything north of Meiktila, a task which included 
the capture of Mandalay. Thereafter IVth and XXXIIIrd Corps would 
drive south to Rangoon and down the Irrawaddy valley destroying what 
was left of the Japanese Armies in Burma as they went. The open country 
of the Central Burma ‘“ dry belt ” would be ideal ground for the XIVth 
Army’s armour. 

The original plan, under which the whole XIVth Army crossed the 
Chindwin, became the cover plan. The deception was carefully main- 
tained, and all eyes were glued on the romantic Mandalay: ours thanks 
to the Press, whose correspondents took the road to Mandalay quite 
unaware that it was the “ garden path”’; and the eyes of the Japanese 
partly thanks to the Press, but mainly perhaps to the clever handling of 
the cover plan. It is no exaggeration to say that when the armoured spear- 
head of IVth Corps struck at Meiktila the Japanese “ didn’t know what 
had hit them.” 

The eyes of the enemy were on 19th, 2nd and 20th Divisions converging 
on Mandalay from north and west. To the north the 19th was already 
across the Irrawaddy. ‘To the west the 20th was about to cross east of the 
confluence of the Chindwin. It seems likely that the Japanese thought 
that 19th Indian Division was still part of [Vth Corps which was, there- 
fore, they thought, east of the Chindwin with XXXIIIrd Corps. As a 
result, little notice was taken of the East Africans in the Kale valley, and 
even when the 7th Indian Division emerged and started to cross the 2- 
mile wide fast-flowing Irrawaddy at Nyaungu near Pakokku on the 13th 
of February to the west of the point where 20th Indian Division was cross- 
ing, it was believed to be only a diversion. 

The Japanese had “‘ written off ” 5th and 17th Indian Divisions as more 
or less destroyed at Imphal, and seem to have assumed that there was 
nothing behind 7th Indian Division to exploit its crossing. Field-Marshal 
Terauchi was so misled that he ordered the move of the 2nd Japanese 
Division to Indo-China, so that when on the 26th of February, the 
armoured spearhead of 17th Indian Division arrived on the airfield a few 
miles west of Meiktila, the bulk of the division was beyond recall. No 
wonder the Field-Marshal suffered a stroke. 

For the XIVth Army everything went according to plan. The enemy 
paid more attention to the 20th Indian Division crossing than to 7th 
Indian Division. They opposed both, but not for some days did they 
counter-attack the Nyaungu bridgehead in strength and so the 17th Indian 
Division was on its way to Meiktila before the enemy realised what had 
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happened. By the 28th of February the Meiktila defences had been 
pierced and by the 3rd of March the town was ours. 

As was to be expected the Japanese countered fiercely. The head- 
quarters of the Japanese 33rd Army and the 18th Division were hurriedly 
brought from the north and 49th Division from the south. The bulk of 
those two divisions and all the locally available troops were hurled time 
and again at Meiktila against the growing strength of [Vth Corps there. 

Meanwhile to the north 19th Indian Division struck at Mandalay, 
where the garrison—what was left of 15th Japanese Division—resisted 
fanatically until the 19th of March, when it was overrun. 

The 20th Indian Division, after beating off a series of strong attacks 
on its bridgehead, carried out a sweep south-east to the Mandalay-Meiktila 
road, mopping up everything in its path. The speed of the sweep may be 
gauged by the fact that one capture was a fully loaded railway train with 
steam up! 

Towards the end of February, the 2nd (British) Division crossed the 
Irrawaddy near the destroyed Ava bridge and closed in on Mandalay from 
the south, putting an end to any hope of reinforcement. 

To the west 7th Indian Division expanded its bridgehead southwards 
towards the Chauk-Yenangyaung oilfields, cleared the road to Meiktila 
for the administrative tail of 5th and 17th Indian Divisions, and with the 
28th East African Brigade, which had to be reinforced, established in 
March a firm base west of the Irrawaddy at Letse against strong counter- 
attacks by a reinforced regimental group of the 54th Japanese Division 
from Arakan. 


The Final Destruction of the Japanese Armies 


Crushed between the upper and nether millstones of the XXXIIIrd 
and IVth Corps the Japanese 15th and 33rd Armies disintegrated and in 
early April their High Command lost control. 

The XIVth Army began its sweep south on the 6th of April 1945, 
with XXXIIIrd Corps on the right astride the Irrawaddy taking 7th 
Indian Division under its command and leaving 19th to IVth Corps. 
The [Vth Corps was now on the left and drove straight down the main 
road in a race to capture Rangoon before the monsoon destroyed the 
communications back to the Chindwin on which the X1Vth Army was 
still largely dependent. General Slim was prepared to by-pass Rangoon, 
if it were defended to the last, and make for Moulmein, but Lord Mount- 
batten to ensure the possession of Rangoon ordered XVth Corps, which 
had by now cleared Arakan, to mount an amphibious attack. Preceded 
by Gurkha paratroops dropped at Elephant Point to destroy the batteries, 
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which they did after a short sharp fight, the leading troops of 26th Indian 
Division landed and took Rangoon without further opposition on the 3rd 
of May, beating the monsoon and XIVth Army to it by a few days. 

General Kimura had been ordered by Field-Marshal Terauchi to 
hold Rangoon to the last, but it is recorded that though he admired the 
spirit of the order he deplored the ignorance of the situation it displayed. 
Kimura took his headquarters to Moulmein from where he hoped to 
continue the struggle with whatever troops he could get away from Central 
Burma. 

The advance of XXXIIIrd Corps down the Irrawaddy was opposed 
by elements of the Japanese 54th and 55th Divisions, an I.N.A. Division, 
and 72nd Independent Mixed Brigade, all of the 28th Army. The I.N.A. 
Division offered little resistance, but the Japanese formations fought 
grimly to keep open the escape route of the bulk of 54th Division coming 
away from Arakan. The 7th Indian Division advanced astride the 
Irrawaddy with two brigades on the east bank until after the capture of 
Yannangyaung when a second brigade crossed to the west bank where 
the Japanese rearguards were fighting tenaciously in the hills and forests. 
The 20th Indian Division advanced rapidly down the open plain to the 
east of the river, sidestepping the forces in the riverine area and leaving 
them to be mopped up by 7th Indian Division, but keeping pace with 
the advance of IVth Corps down the Meiktila-Rangoon road. 

By the middle of May, 7th Indian Division had destroyed or dispersed 
the enemy delaying force west of the river and arrived at Kama, south of 
Prome, in time to inflict heavy losses on the rear elements of Japanese 
54th Division crossing the Irrawaddy there and making for the Pegu 
Yomas. By this time 20th Indian Division was well to the south of Prome 
with stops along the river, so the remnants of the Japanese 28th Army 
had no option but to strike east and hide in the Pegu Yomas, for the escape 
eastwards across the Sittang from there was blocked by IVth Corps which 
by the first week in May had reached Pegu. 

The advance of IVth Corps down the main road, which had started 
on the 6th of April, was headed in turn by 17th and 5th Indian Divisions 
with a strong armoured component of 255th Indian Tank Brigade. Rear- 
guards were by-passed by the forward troops and mopped up by the 
follow-up formations. In one month, 6th April to 6th May, IVth Corps 
advanced 300 miles from Meiktila to Hlegu. When one remembers that 
there were thousands of Japanese astride the route determined to sell 
their lives dearly, with guns, tanks and plenty of ammunition at their 
disposal, one realises that the advance was a brilliant feat of arms, and 
everything a pursuit should be. 

A column of 26th Indian Division pushing up the road towards Pegu 
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met the advance guards of IVth Corps at Hlegu on the 6th of May, just 
after the monsoon burst in full fury. 

Nine days later, on the 15th of May, XXXIIIrd Corps’ advanced 
troops met another column of 26th Indian Division from Rangoon which 
had moved up the road towards Prome. 


The Final Battle—Sittang River 


The shattered remnants of the Japanese 15th and 33rd Armies, includ- 
ing the comparatively strong 56th Division which had been facing the 
Chinese in north-east Burma, had made their way by various routes into 
the mountains east of the Sittang from where they now tried to open a 
corridor for the escape of the 28th Army trapped in the Pegu Yomas. 
Throughout June and July and into August 1945, the fight went on in 
pouring rain in the swamps and paddy fields of the Sittang valley, often 
waist deep in water. In August the now desperate and almost starving 
remains of the Japanese 28th Army made their final bid to escape, breaking 
up into small parties. A mere handful got through. 

The wheel had turned full circle, and the Japanese armies in Burma 
were overwhelmed beyond hope of recovery on the site of their first major 
success three and a half years earlier. 

On the 15th of August 1945 the Imperial Japanese Army was ordered 
to lay down its arms. 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE 1ST BATTALION, 1942-45 


** Monywa, 1942,” ‘“‘ IMPHAL,” “‘ TuITUM,” “ Bishenpur,” ‘‘ MEIKTILA,” 
“Capture of Meiktila,” ‘Defence of Meiktila,” “‘ RANGOON Roapb,” 
“Pegu, 1945,” “ Sittang, 1945,” “ Burma, 1942-45.” 


THE Ist Battalion left Razmak on 13th January 1942 and arrived at Jhansi 
on the 19th, where it had been told that it would spend a month reorgan- 
ising before going to Secunderabad for a final period of training prior to 
going overseas. On arrival at Jhansi the Battalion became a unit of the 
63rd Indian Infantry Brigade, commanded by Brigadier John Wickham, 
the other battalions of which were the 1/11th Sikhs and the 2/13th Frontier 
Force Rifles. 

The Battalion was at this time commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel 
R. G. Leonard of the 5th Royal Gurkha Rifles, who had taken over from 
Lieutenant-Colonel Loftus-Tottenham in December 1941, when the 
latter went to raise the Gurkha Parachute Battalion. 

A week after arriving in Jhansi the Battalion received orders for mob- 
ilisation to be completed by 15th February, and the month which followed 
was a strenuous one as the Battalion strove to reorganise on the new 
Mixed Scale War Establishment, assimilate vehicles and new weapons and 
train personnel in their use. 

Some idea of the difficulties that had to be overcome in a very short 
space of time may be gathered from the facts that although the number 
of motor transport drivers on paper was impressive, this bore little real 
relation to the driving and maintenance capacity of the vast majority of 
them, and that both the 2-inch and 3-inch mortars were new to the men 
and there was only one School-trained instructor in the Battalion. Never- 
theless, remarkable progress was made and the Battalion left for Madras 
on 19th February and began embarkation in the B.I. steamer Erhiopia on 
the afternoon of the 23rd. Rangoon was the destination and it is interesting 
to note the then prevailing complete lack of realisation of the gravity of 
the Japanese menace as is shown by an entry in the War Diary which says, 
“. . . we arrived in Burma expecting a clear two months for further 
training before going into battle. . . .” 

The Battalion disembarked at Rangoon on 3rd March 1942 and was 
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thrown into the battle almost immediately, so seriously and rapidly had 
the situation deteriorated. 

The following British and Gurkha officers were with the Battalion 
when it went to Burma :— 


Commanding 
Second-in-Command 
Adjutant . 
Quartermaster . 
Headquarters Company 
Carrier Platoon , 

** A’? Company 

““B” Company 

““C”? Company 

**D ”’ Company ‘ 
Signals. ‘ : 
Motor Transport Officer 
Medical Officer 

Ist Reinforcement 


Subadar-Major. 
Jemadar Adjutant 
Quartermaster Jemadar 
Intelligence Jemadar 
Anti-Aircraft Platoon 
Mortar Platoon 
Pioneer Platoon 

“ A” Company 


**B ” Company 
“oO” Company 
*D ” Company 


Lieutenant-Colonel R. G. LEONARD, 
Major D. D. M. McCreapy. 
Captain W. A. DonaLp. 

Captain J. B. Marr. 

Captain R. E. K. CrossFievp. 
Captain P. C. MULLALY. 

2nd Lieutenant R. H. WILson. 
Captain R. B. GREEN. 

2nd Lieutenant T. P. Boyes. 

2nd Lieutenant J. B. STOREY. 
2nd Lieutenant H. S. S. ALBRIGHT. 
2nd Lieutenant K. C. TOWNSEND. 
Lieutenant K. S. Rana, I.M.S. 
2nd Lieutenant W. T. CRAIGIE. 
Jemadar SIRIRAM RAI. 

Jemadar BHARTASING LIMBU. 
Jemadar GAMBIRSING Ral. 
MOTISING CHETTRI. 

Jemadar KULBAHADUR Ral. 
Jemadar SANMANSING ALE. 
Jemadar AITABAHADUR LIMBU. 
Subadar CHATURMAN RAI. 
Subadar RAIBAHADUR LIMBU. 
Jemadar JASBHAGE RAI. 

Subadar PuRNE RAI. 

Jemadar PREMBAHADUR LIMBU. 
Jemadar BIRBAHADUR LIMBU. 
Subadar SARBAJIT RAI. 

Jemadar DIGAMSOR RAI. 

Jemadar SAHITMAN RAI. 

Subadar RAKAMSING RAI. 
Jemadar CHANDRABAHADUR LAMA. 
Jemadar GYANBAHADUR LIMBU. 
Subadar PADAMBAHADUR RAI. 
Jemadar BALBAHADUR LIMBU. 
Jemadar LAKHDAN RAI. 


Captain H. S. Mullaly joined the Battalion by air on 16th April. 

The Japanese offensive against Burma had begun in the third week of 
January 1942, and by the 18th January two divisions of the Japanese 15th 
Army had crossed the border from Siam. One of these enemy divisions 
—the 55th—had captured Tavoy and had closed on Moulmein from the 
south and east, while the other—the 33rd—had moved farther to the 
northwards towards the mouth of the Sittang River at Mokpalin. Our 
forward troops—the 16th Indian Infantry Brigade—were forced to retire 
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from their advanced positions to Moulmein and Martaban, and, as the 
pressure increased, Moulmein itself was completely evacuated by 2nd 
February and the 17th Division, now consisting of the 16th, 46th and 48th 
Indian Infantry Brigades, was forced back, after severe fighting at its 
successive positions about Martaban, Thaton, Pa-An and Bilin, to the 
Sittang River at Mokpalin where bitter and confused fighting raged around 
the area covering the bridgehead. The bridge at Mokpalin was the only 
one over the Sittang, and it was now being very heavily attacked by 
the Japanese 33rd Division. By the night 22nd/23rd February it was 
decided that the bridge must be denied to the enemy and it was blown, 
although a large part of the 17th Division, the major part of two brigades 
and the Divisional Artillery, was still on the east bank. As a result of this 
action, 17th Division was reduced to a brigade group and fell back to 
the Pegu area for reorganisation. 

It was at this critical juncture that the Ist Battalion, in the 63rd Brigade, 
came into the picture. 

Nearly twenty-six years had passed since the Battalion had left Burma 
for the Mesopotamian front in the First World War and it came back to 
a very different Burma—a Burma reeling under the blows of a determined, 
resourceful and well-prepared enemy and on the verge of collapse. There 
was ample evidence of this in the disorganisation evident in Rangoon, 
where the dock installations had almost ceased to function and large-scale 
evacuation by the civil population was already well under way. 63rd 
Brigade was at once ordered forward to relieve 48th Brigade in Pegu, and 
the Battalion “R” Group, including the Commanding Officer, Adjutant 
and Intelligence Officer went ahead on 4th March, the remainder of the 
Battalion moving up to Hlawga, 20 miles north of Rangoon. 

In the meantime, however, a strong enemy force had bypassed Pegu 
and was coming down the Yomas towards Rangoon. The consequence 
was that Pegu was soon surrounded and the Japanese established a very 
strong road-block between Pegu and Hlegu, some 14 miles south of 
the former place. The first intimation of this came when 63rd Brigade 
“R” Group, in wheeled carriers, ran into this road-block on their way 
back to Hlegu on the afternoon of 6th March and were very severely 
handled, the Brigadier and Brigade-Major being wounded, two Battalion 
Commanders and one Adjutant killed and Lieutenant-Colonel Leonard 
very badly wounded. Colonel Leonard was in the second carrier with 
the Brigade Commander and Brigade-Major, and all in it were wounded 
except the gunner, but the B.O. driver managed to turn the carrier and 
bring it back to 48th Brigade Headquarters. His troubles did not end 
here for the ambulance in which he was being evacuated was ambushed. 
He was rescued and was later safely taken through the road-block with the 
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help of Honey tanks of the 7th Hussars. Colonel Leonard’s own account 
of this episode is an intensely interesting and exciting story which vividly 
reflects the confused character of the operations at this stage :— 


“ The recce party started off: first a tank, then a carrier, another tank, 
a second carrier and lastly a third tank. The first carrier contained the 
Brigadier, the Brigade-Major, myself and three Gurkha other ranks of the 
1 /4th, and was driven by a subaltern of theirs ; the second carrier contained 
the other two commanding officers and one of their adjutants ; the remain- 
der of the recce party remained temporarily at Pegu awaiting further 
transport. 

A short way down the road we saw a British 30-cwt. truck abandoned 
and the leading tank roared past it along the right-hand ditch. Our driver 
considered the other side of the road better going for his wheeled carrier 
and drove on to the very verge below a tree. As we passed the tree many 
things seemed to happen at once ; there was a harsh rattle of a light auto- 
matic, I felt as if a heavy draught horse had kicked me on the knees. I 
saw John Wickham and Ian slump towards each other and the carrier 
slithered to a stop. A moment later another burst followed the first and 
my left arm, by which I was bracing myself, was flung aside and I fell 
forward in time for my head to be missed by the third burst which, 
ricochetting off the back-plate, filled the carrier with further splashes of 
lead. The lance-naik of the carrier had been sitting on top nursing his 
own light machine-gun and it was now that he spotted our own particular 
enemy perched in the tree above us, and was not slow to demonstrate that 
1 /4th lance-naiks only require one burst to achieve their object. 

By now the inside of the carrier was closely resembling a shambles. 
John Wickham had been struck just behind the right eye (which he was 
unfortunately to lose) and a severed artery was pumping blood which Ian, 
recovering from a temporary knock-out from a hit on the chin amongst 
others, was trying to stem. The rifleman next to me was bleeding from 
several places, principally from an artery in his calf which he was trying 
to plug. The rifleman beyond him was pouring out blood from a large 
hole in the back of his head (I was later to meet him well on the way to 
recovery). Our driver had a deep splinter in his cheek-bone. I was later 
to find that I had collected no less than sixty-eight holes. Only the lance- 
naik, who had been sitting fully exposed had escaped. 

Whilst all this was happening the remaining tanks and the second carrier 
went down the road on the far side—the burnt-out carrier with the charred 
bodies of the officers was to be found a few miles farther on the next day. 
Our driver was for following them, but the obvious need was for quick 
medical attention and so back we went to Pegu. Here the Field Ambulance, 
already coping with casualties from their own brigade, did wonders. . . . 
Most of the wounded had been moved to other accommodation and I 
found myself left alone with an Indian Army Medical Corps havildar. A 
few moments later planes came over—in those days our air cover was nil— 
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and a stick of bombs fell very close, shaking the building severely and 
scoring a direct hit on the Mess. (It was here that 2nd Lieut. Albright was 
killed.) Finding myself alone in a building still shaking with bombs, I 
made a remarkable and fishlike journey on my back to the verandah. When 
I came to after this effort I found the flies being fanned off my ensanguined 
body by a sweeper of the 2nd/5th attached to the local Brigade Head- 
quarters, who had recognised me and who was quite unperturbed by odd 
whistling sounds. 

The hospital was then formed in the local school, where I was carried. 
It was a noisy night, with our own 25-pounders digging their trails into the 
school walls with each round. From time to time during the night we 
were told to be ready to be evacuated by ambulance within the next hour, 
but it was not until dawn that the ambulances arrived. The occupants of 
these vehicles were not too grateful for the close view we were given of 
quite a hot engagement taking place in the station yard as our ambulances 
were halted on the crest of the main bridge. . . . After some delay we 
went on, crossing the bridge at the outskirts of the town in just sufficient 
time to get a close-up of the sappers demolishing it. The road ahead 
appeared to be jammed with transport, and progress slowed until we finally 
came to a halt very close to the scene of the previous day’s encounter. In 
the ensuing confusion, with individual drivers trying to pass vehicles in 
front, there was a volley of shots and a stampede; drivers scattered and 
the sitting patients in the ambulance took to the nearby jungle. 

I was lying flat-out on a lower stretcher with all four limbs bound pretty 
tightly. I lifted my head to see what was happening and saw a young Jap 
standing with a Tommy gun that he had obviously just picked up, for his 
aim was low and the bullets were ripping up the slats below my stretcher. 

Sheer panic quickened my brain and I registered a bull, and with an 
unpleasant grunt the youth rushed off. Through my half-closed eyes I 
then saw a platoon of Japs take up their position in the roadside ditch, 
whilst a sniper crawled on to the tarpaulin roof of the ambulance and 
another took up his position below with an anti-tank rifle. Other Japs 
dragged up an infantry gun, which fired spasmodically down the road, 
making the ambulance belly out with each shell. Comparative quiet 
reigned for some time, during which I concentrated on not attracting 
attention, After an hour the Japs began to scream at each other and I 
could hear the word ‘ sipahi.’ 

It was not long before the sniper on top had given his position away 
and shots were ringing unpleasantly on the metal of my vehicle. Then I 
heard Gurkha voices and the action intensified. Slowly the battle got closer. 
Then I heard the unmistakable scissorlike sound of automatic fire passing 
close and peeped cautiously out to see the Japs in the ditch obviously under 
enfilade fire and falling sideways. At this moment Battalion Headquarters 
of the Ist/4th, led by Joe Lentaigne (later Major-General commanding 3rd 
Indian Division (Chindits)), burst out of the jungle on the other side of 
the road. The Jap Commander was beating the road in front of him with 
the flat of his sword trying to rouse his comrades, but the Ist/4th went in 
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with the bayonet, still led by a very unflustered Joe, and finished the 
job off. 


So finished the worst seventy minutes of my life.” 
(From ‘ The Bugle and Kukri,’ Vol. 2, No. 3.) 


Later the same day, 2nd Lieutenant H. S. S. Albright, the Battalion 
Intelligence Officer, was killed in Pegu during a bombing raid. 

In the meantime the Battalion had been ordered forward up the Pegu 
road to establish a position at Banbewgon, just south of the Japanese 
road-block, to cover a road-block of our own while the rest of 17th Division 
tried to eliminate the enemy position from the north. This failed, and 
eventually the rest of the Division managed to bypass the block and con- 
centrate, in a highly disorganised condition, at the cross-roads at Tauk- 
kyan, some 8 miles south-west of Hlegu, where the Rangoon-Prome 
and Rangoon-Pegu roads met. The Battalion conformed to this move- 
ment and arrived at Taukkyan at 0100 hours on the night of 7th/8th 
March. The Taukkyan cross-roads during this night were a scene of 
great confusion as small groups of the units of 16th and 48th Brigades 
came through, intermingled with miscellaneous vehicles and streams of 
refugees, including the Government of Burma, fleeing from Rangoon. 

Not content with the road-block south of Pegu, the Japanese had 
struck across country farther north and had established another 10 miles 
north of Taukkyan, thus completely sealing the route out to the north 
along the main Rangoon-Prome road. This made the situation obviously 
precarious, and, after attempts to clear the road had failed during the 7th, 
orders were issued for a full-scale attack by 63rd Brigade to drive the 
enemy out and reopen the road. 

The plan was for 1/11th Sikhs to attack the position from the right 
flank and 1/10th Gurkha Rifles from the left flank after a night approach 
march, while 2/13th Frontier Force Rifles continued the frontal attack 
to which they were committed. 

Consequently the Ist Battalion, now commanded by Major D. D. M. 
McCready, tired though they were after three days of strenuous marching 
under the depressing conditions of disastrous retreat, during which time 
they had had only one full meal, set off almost at once on a 14-mile 
night march in order to be in position to attack the enemy road-block by 
0800 hours on 8th March. While marching along the railway line which 
runs parallel with the main road, the Battalion had a curious experience 
which illustrates the hazards of a rapidly changing situation such as that 
in which it now found itself. 

As the Battalion advanced in the darkness they heard the sound of 
creaking bullock-cart wheels and the jingling of harness a short distance 
away to the east. A patrol sent out under Captain R. H. Wilson discovered 
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nothing more interesting than a lot of bullock carts and horses moving 
south towards Rangoon and it was assumed that this was a crowd of 
displaced Burmese on the move. Actually it was later discovered from 
captured documents that what had been seen was in fact the tail-end of an 
entire Japanese Division hurrying south in order to get to Rangoon in 
time for the Emperor’s birthday on 10th March, and, more extraordinary 
still, they must have halted to allow our column to pass across them. 

At first light on 8th March the Battalion, moving with two companies 
up, began its advance eastwards towards where the enemy road-block 
was thought to be situated. In this first operation the Battalion’s long 
years in north-west India, where the terrain was so very different and 
tactical conceptions and training so completely divorced from the reality 
which now presented itself, had made it ill-prepared for jungle warfare, 
and at first contact was quickly lost between companies and Battalion 
Headquarters in the thick country. Moreover, the Battalion at this stage 
had over 450 recruits with less than six months’ training. A very large 
proportion of its best non-commissioned officers and riflemen had been 
taken to provide a nucleus of the newly raised Gurkha Parachute Battalion 
under Loftus-Tottenham. (In fact this unit did not go into action until 
two years later.) There were no wireless communications either with 
Brigade Headquarters or down to companies. The wireless sets had not 
yet been issued and, in any case, the Battalion had no signallers properly 
trained in their use. While Battalion Headquarters halted and sent out 
runners to make contact with the companies, the situation was made 
worse by the retirement through the Battalion’s position of another unit 
whose men told alarming tales of the Japanese strength and how they had 
been ambushed and routed. 

Information was received that Divisional Headquarters at Taukkyan 
was being heavily attacked by strong forces of the enemy, and the Com- 
manding Officer decided to return to the railway line, there collect the 
Battalion, and march back towards Taukkyan, where 17th Divisional 
Headquarters appeared to be in serious trouble. 

On arrival at the railway, however, some men were collected but con- 
tact with the bulk of the Battalion failed and the Commanding Officer 
had to make another decision. In the circumstances, he decided that no 
good purpose would be served by taking the few men he had back to 
Taukkyan—another 14 miles—and that in their state of exhaustion 
they would be of little use, and he therefore decided to march north instead 
of south, in the hope of making contact with Burdiv* which seemed to be 
the only British formation now left intact. 


* Which with 17th Indian Division was the only other British formation in Burma 
when the Japanese invaded. 
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This proved to be a sound decision, for had the Battalion returned 
to Taukkyan to help 17th Division it would have found them gone and the 
area in possession of the Japanese. It later transpired that the Japanese 
road-block had been established, not so much to prevent our forces moving 
north, but as a stop round which to pass the enemy division which had 
been ordered to take Rangoon, and 17th Division had eventually withdrawn 
up the road taking with it the two leading companies of the Ist Battalion— 
«é A ” and 6 B.”’ 

The rest of the Battalion accordingly headed north for Prome and the 
whole Battalion was collected and reorganised at Okpo, north of Letpadan, 
except for some stragglers who continued to rejoin at intervals 
later on. 

The move of Battalion Headquarters and “C” and “ D ” Companies 
was a highly precarious operation. Leaving the railway line when it got 
dark, they moved throughout the night in the direction of Yandoon, 
crossing many canals and chaungs en route with the greatest difficulty, 
several men being drowned in the darkness and confusion. These obstacles 
were overcome by swimming, wading or making use of the odd country 
boat, and this arduous progress continued all the next day and into the 
night, until Yandoon was eventually reached at midnight. Here some 
food was obtained from the inhabitants, and next day the Irrawaddy was 
crossed in three boats which made a number of trips to get everyone across. 
On the far bank the march was continued northwards along the road which 
follows the river bank to Danyubu, and from here Henzada was reached 
by means of four lorries which happened to be in the town. It was hoped 
to cross the river at Henzada and make contact with the armoured train 
which ran daily from Letpadan, but it was found that this had made its 
last trip and back the column came to Henzada in small boats, where it 
found the local ladies quite openly sitting in front of their houses 
making Japanese flags with which to welcome the enemy expected 
next day! 

That night it was possible to get on to the last steamer from Henzada 
going up to Prome. During this period Subadar Rakamsing Rai had had 
a series of hair-raising adventures which he recounted on rejoining at 
Okpo. During the first night march to Yandoon he had become detached 
with a few men and at one point had been captured by unfriendly Burmese 
from whom he had only escaped by scattering ten-rupee notes about the 
place and running for it in the ensuing scramble. Later the pursuing 
Japanese overtook him and he had to make his way through the enemy 
positions to reach the Battalion. The information which this fine Gurkha 
officer brought back was of great value. 

The strength of the Battalion was now approximately 550 all ranks, 
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and known casualties among British officers and Gurkha officers so far 
were as follows :— 


Lieutenant-Colonel R. G. LEONARD: severely wounded. 
2nd Lieutenant H. S. S. ALBRIGHT: killed. 

Jemadar KuLBAHADUR Rar: drowned. 

Jemadar DiGAMsor RAI: missing. 

2nd Lieutenant W. T. CRAIGIE: evacuated sick, 


63rd Infantry Brigade was concentrated at Prome by the end of March, 
but it was not to have much breathing space for the situation was rapidly 
deteriorating and the Japanese, now joined by large numbers of the Burma 
National Army, the Thakins, were closing in on Prome. On 29th March 
there was a sharp action at Shwedaung, a few miles south of Prome, with 
the Japanese 214th Regiment and Thakins, which continued for the next 
two days in an attempt to hold the enemy while the bulk of our force fell 
back to Allanmyo. A defensive position round Prome was then taken up 
by the Brigade and the enemy rapidly made contact and an attack developed 
on the battalion on the right of our Ist Battalion on the night of Ist April. 
Shortly before midnight orders were received to withdraw up the main 
road to the north, but by that time the premature withdrawal of the other 
battalions had left our Ist Battalion the only troops still in position and in a 
very dangerous situation. However, the officers and men were now getting 
battle-trained and the Battalion was safely extricated and then found itself 
launched on a gruelling march along the road to Allanmyo, which developed 
into a race between 17th Division and the Japanese to reach Dayindabo, 
some 18 miles north of Prome. 17th Division won the race and was 
again just saved from destruction by the skin of its teeth. 

Continuing the retreat northwards, the Ist Battalion suffered its first 
serious casualties on the afternoon of 2nd April, a few miles south of 
Allanmyo, when enemy aircraft heavily and accurately bombed the Brigade 
column. 

The Battalion’s casualties were 20 Gurkha other ranks killed and 40 
wounded, with another 15 who were never accounted for. “ A’ Company 
suffered most, and this first experience of enemy bombing shook the men 
quite a lot but they soon began to grow accustomed to the Japanese air- 
craft, although their first bad experience hampered them for a little time. 

Ist Burcorps was now being concentrated in an effort to protect the 
Burma oilfields around Yenangyaung, and 17th Division was ordered to fall 
back to the line Taungdwingyi-Magwe, and 63rd Brigade found itself in a 
defensive position covering the south face of Taungdwingyi by the evening of 
8th April. Elaborate defence works were prepared here, but it soon became 
apparent that the enemy were closing in on Magwe and Yenangyaung, 
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one main column moving up the Irrawaddy and another by jungle tracks 
farther eastwards. After heavy fighting on the 10th, 11th and 12th April, 
the enemy broke contact and bypassed our positions about Magwe, making 
for the oilfields area at Yenangyaung. 

This development placed 17th Division in considerable peril, with both 
flanks exposed, and it had to get out of its awkward position as fast as 
possible. 63rd Brigade was left to cover the retirement of the Division 
and did not withdraw from Taungdwingyi until the 21st April. In the 
meantime the Ist Battalion had been placed under command of 48th 
Brigade on the 13th April, but fighting had ceased in the 48th Brigade 
area by the time the Battalion arrived, the enemy having broken off contact 
and bypassed the position in their push to the north. 

On the 17th, 18th and 19th the Battalion was engaged with a squadron 
of 7th Hussars in a small operation against the enemy line of communica- 
tions to relieve pressure. This was largely abortive, partly because of the 
extremely inaccurate maps which were all that were available and partly 
because the enemy had superiority in the air. Nevertheless “‘ D ” Com- 
pany and two tanks succeeded in knocking out several enemy vehicles and 
capturing a Japanese officer. This officer’s flag was kept as a trophy but 
was unfortunately lost later in the retreat. 

Rejoining 63rd Brigade the Battalion was the last unit to leave Taung- 
dwingyi on the evening of 21st April after handing over to troops of the 
Chinese 5th Army, with which contact had now been established, and it 
then continued northwards, catching up with the rest of the Brigade after 
a 30-mile journey by motor transport at a snail’s pace along a poor track 
which was the only available route. 

On the 22nd, ferried by its own transport, the Battalion moved on to 
the 18th milestone on the Kyaukpadaung-Meiktila road, where it was put 
into a defensive position. It was only by resorting to extreme measures 
that it was possible to evacuate the men at all, and they were loaded on all 
available vehicles—as many as 55 to a 3-tonner, 25 to a wheeled carrier 
and 30 to a Honey tank. 

Here the Battalion remained until the 26th April without incident or 
contact with the enemy, although a fierce battle was raging farther to the 
west where Burdiv were being hard pressed, and on that date it left by 
route march for Meiktila, where 63rd Brigade had been ordered to join 
7th Armoured Brigade in forming a lay-back to cover the American General 
Stilwell’s 5th Chinese Army. 

Arriving, very tired, at harbour 3 miles north of Meiktila early on 
the morning of the 27th, the Battalion came in for some attacks from 
low-flying enemy aircraft but fortunately had no casualties, and were 
almost at once ordered to take up a defensive position farther south. 
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This was one of those days of order and counter-order, and finally the 
Battalion found itself guarding a small railway station at Wundwin to cover 
the entrainment of General Stilwell and a force of his Chinese, and was 
eventually withdrawn, by being ferried on tanks and motor transport, to 
Myitnge, a little south of Mandalay, where it rejoined 63rd Brigade. 
Here a new position was taken up covering Mandalay and the vital Ava 
Bridge across the Irrawaddy. 

The enemy again made contact, and 48th Brigade fought a sharp action 
on the 28th at Kyaukse, when they severely handled the new Japanese 
Division—the 18th—which had now come up. After this battle 48th 
Brigade broke contact next day and crossed the Ava Bridge, concentrating 
at Myinmyu. 63rd Brigade was left astride the Myitnge River and, by 
the 29th, all possible stores had been cleared from Mandalay and almost 
the whole force was across the Irrawaddy. The Japanese were fast closing 
in and it became imperative to get 63rd Brigade across the river as soon 
as possible. Thus the lst Battalion were the last unit to cross the Ava 
Bridge before it was blown on the night of the 30th April. 

How appropriate this was, when we remember how closely the Ist 
Battalion had been associated with this part of Burma in its early days! 

Why, it was at Mandalay Shore, very close to the site of the Ava Bridge, 
that the infant Regiment did its first duty when it relieved another unit 
there on 14th June 1890, just after its formation. 

After crossing the river the Brigade entrained for Monywa as part of 
the plan for concentration of 17th Division in the area Chaungu-Ondaw. 
On the night 30th April/Ist May (the Regimental Birthday) it was 
learned that the enemy had crossed the Chindwin and captured Monywa, 
and 63rd Brigade and 48th Brigade were at once put under command of 
Ist Burdiv with orders to clear the town. Consequently, the Ist Battalion, 
with other units of the Brigade, being met on arrival at Chaungu with the 
news that Burdiv Headquarters had been overrun and virtually annihilated 
and the town captured, were ordered to move on to the next station up 
the line, there detrain, and go into action to retake Monywa. 

At dawn the next morning, after a sleepless night in open cattle trucks, 
the train was met by Major R. E. K. Crossfield, Second-in-Command, 
who had been sent forward to reconnoitre the town, with the news of 
the disaster to Burdiv Headquarters and the capture of Monywa by the 
Japanese. The enemy had sent a force up the Chindwin River in native 
boats and had overrun Burdiv Headquarters while its brigades were still 
many miles away to the south, and they were in fact still coming up the 
river when the Battalion detrained and later its medium machine-guns had 
a good shoot in which at least three of the enemy craft were sunk. 

The Battalion was joined by the remainder of 63rd Brigade which pro- 
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ceeded to probe forward along the Monywa road with the Battalion on 
the right and 1/11th Sikhs on the left, and just south of Monywa the 
Battalion passed through the site of Burdiv Headquarters, which presented 
a scene of terrible carnage and chaos. It was evident that the enemy 
attack had been a complete surprise, and this was shown by the curious 
fact that many of the corpses had only the right boot on, many of the 
men not having had time to put the other on before being overwhelmed. 

That afternoon an unco-ordinated attack, without any artillery or tank 
support, was delivered by the Battalion’s ‘“‘A” and “ D” Companies, 
which failed to make headway and was stopped with some casualties 
(including Jemadar Lakhdan Rai who lost a hand). Monywa was now 
firmly in enemy hands and was occupied by the best part of two Japanese 
battalions, and the Battalion spent a bad night under fire just south of the 
town, beating off one minor counter-attack. All next day the attack con- 
tinued and although 63rd Brigade was now reinforced by 1/4th Gurkha 
Rifles, a Rajput Battalion and a Gharwali Battalion of Burdiv, little head- 
way was made and 63rd Brigade was ordered to join the rest of Burdiv 
in a detour round Monywa to Alon, a small town on the river north of 
Monywa. 

Marching all night without water, the Battalion arrived at Alon at first 
light next morning after an exhausting 20 miles across paddy fields 
and the Brigade spent a day here in hastily made defensive positions. The 
pace of the retreat was now being greatly accelerated as the enemy pressure 
increased and that day all remaining baggage and other unnecessary things 
were destroyed and all motor transport was brigaded to ferry units to Yeu, 
the next stage on the road to India. 

The Battalion arrived at Yeu at 0300 hours on 4th May and the same 
night set off again on the cross-country retreat to Kalewa on the Chindwin. 
The overall situation was by now sufficiently critical, for time was of the 
utmost importance. To quote the History of 17th Indian Division :— 


“Tt was a race against the weather because, if the rains broke, the road 
would become an impassable quagmire. It was a race against starvation 
because, if the withdrawal took too long, the reported meagre stocks along 
the road would become exhausted. It was a race against the enemy, because 
he could make the journey to Kalewa by river in 24 hours and have more 
than enough time to lay a perfect ambush, make a strong defensive position 
astride the lines of withdrawal and finally cut off the Army of Burma.” 


As we now know, the race against all these factors was won, and on 12th 
May the last elements of the Burma Army crossed the Chindwin at Kalewa. 

The next stage for the Ist Battalion after Yeu was Kaduma, 23 
miles to the north-west, and from there it went on to Pyingaing, the 
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halfway house along the Yeu-Shwegyin road, where it arrived on 8th 
May. Pyingaing was even then known as “ Pink Gin,” the name which 
was later made famous by the actions in this area of the 4th Battalion and 
other troops in the reconquest of Burma. On the 9th the Battalion marched 
to Shwegyin, and here melancholy preparations were made to destroy all 
vehicles to prevent them falling into enemy hands. All the Battalion’s 
motor transport, including the carriers, were lined up with their ignition 
keys in position, so that they could be rescued if the opportunity arose. 
But the opportunity did not arise, and all except some four-wheel-drive 
vehicles were eventually destroyed by rear parties, while the tanks were run 
without oil until their engines seized up. At 1600 hours on 9th May 
the Battalion marched down to the river and went by river steamer 
upstream to Kalewa, afterwards marching 4} miles to a rest-camp on 
the Kalewa-Kalemyo road. 

The last battle with the Japanese in this campaign was on 10th May at 
Shwegyin, when the enemy made a last bid to destroy the tail of our retreat- 
ing army but were severely handled by 48th Brigade and the last of our 
rearguard artillery which were not destroyed until the very last moment, 
and then got rid of their ammunition by blasting the oncoming enemy 
badly and preventing them from following up. Thereafter, there was no 
more contact and there followed a long and tiring march of 100 miles to 
Tamu with a series of lay-backs, which brought the Battalion through 
Tamu on 17th May and on the 21st over the formidable Shenam Pass to 
Palel, where, for the first time, fresh troops were met in a battalion of the 
Seaforth Highlanders. Here too, the Battalion was met by Captain 
Bhawansing Sahi and Lieutenant Sidhiman Rai, who were with the Ist 
Assam Regiment and who greeted the officers with a generous peg of 
whisky. 

Next day the Battalion moved from Palel to Imphal by motor transport 
and was billeted in Manipuri huts near the canal and began to refit and 
reorganise and carry out individual training. It marched in with every 
officer and man in rags, but it marched in as a battalion with every man 
in possession of his weapons and equipment. 

And so the Ist Battalion of the Regiment came out of Burma—very 
weary and very battered and part of a beaten army, but with its head held 
high, confident of itself and with a store of valuable battle experience which 
was to stand it in good stead in the future. How it acquitted itself in the 
long and bitter fighting of the next two-and-a-half years, and the great 
name which it made for itself in the operations which held and drove back 
the Japanese attempt to invade India and in the victorious return to Burma, 
are told in the following pages. Much of the country traversed by the Ist 
Battalion, both in the retreat from Burma in 1942 and again in the victorious 
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reconquest, had been familiar to their forebears of the Kubo Valley Military 
Police Battalion and the Regiment which replaced it, and indeed the 
Kabaw Valley which figured so prominently in the later operations was 
the old Kubo Valley under another spelling. 

Another interesting coincidence is the fact that the lst Battalion had 
also been in the 17th Indian Division in Mesopotamia in the First World 
War. 


During the months of June to October 1942, 17th Division was recon- 
stituted, rested and reorganised and a select committee set about sifting 
the lessons of the campaign in Burma, so that when the Division re- 
assembled at Imphal at the end of the monsoon season training policy 
had been worked out, and units moved into training camps and started 
work at high pressure early in November. 

On Ist June the Ist Battalion moved to Kohima, where it remained till 
the end of the year, training, sending officers and men on leave and courses 
and providing standing patrols of one-company strength to prevent enemy 
infiltration on the line of communications, and miscellaneous duties. 
On 10th July Lieutenant-Colonel McCready went on a course at the 
Tactical School at Poona and was later posted as Senior Instructor at the 
Small Arms School, Saugor, when Major R. F. W. Leigh came from the 
3rd Battalion to take command. 

During this period the 17th Divisional sign was changed from the 
** Streak of Lightning ” to the “ Black Cat,” the famous emblem under 
which the Division made such a great name for itself. 


1943 


The Ist Battalion moved from Kohima for Imphal on Ist January 
1943 and arrived there on the 6th with the rest of 63rd Brigade which 
now consisted of 1/3rd Gurkha Rifles, 1/10th Gurkha Rifles and 1st 
Gloucestershire Regt., which was later relieved by 9th Border Regt. 
The Brigade Commander was Brigadier A. E. Cumming, V.C., who had 
won the V.C. in Malaya. 

Imphal was now headquarters of the newly arrived [Vth Corps and 
accommodation was seriously overstrained and during March 17th Division 
moved out to camps along the Tiddim road, the Battalion being in camp 
at Milestone 45, where it stayed until mid-March when it was engaged in 
what became known as Operation “‘ Navvy.” The name aptly described 
the operation. By this time the road from Imphal to Tiddim had been 
driven through to Milestone 82 and from there the trace lay over a hard 
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climb of 3,000 feet to Milestone 100 and then for another 26 miles by 
rock faces and sheer sides to the Manipur River. Available equipment 
was not enough to complete the task in under several months and, as it 
had been decided to move 17th Division to Shillong for the rains, orders 
were issued for the road to be rushed through by engineer equipment to 
Milestone 100 and for 4,500 troops to be moved as a labour force to Mile- 
stone 128. 

The greater part of the Battalion was engaged on this task until 2nd 
May, when the main body left for Shillong and took up quarters in the old 
lines which the Regiment had known so well before the war. The pleasant 
station which we had known before was changed almost beyond recogni- 
tion and was now a large and busy camp occupied by many troops, hospitals 
and establishments of various kinds. The rest at Shillong did not last 
long, for 63rd Brigade and 17th Divisional Headquarters were moved back 
to the Tiddim road early in June. In late April and early May, parties 
of Japanese troops had entered the Chin Hills and, towards the end of 
May, the now greatly augmented enemy force attacked the forward posi- 
tions held by 2/5th Royal Gurkha Rifles of 48th Brigade at No. 2 Stockade 
and No. 3 Stockade on the long ridge which runs down from Fort White 
to Kalemyo, and compelled our troops to fall back to the Fort White- 
Kennedy Peak area. 

A counter-attack delivered on 25th May had the effect of stopping 
the enemy’s advance into the Chin Hills for some time, although it failed 
to gain its main objectives, and 63rd Brigade, having been moved up from 
Shillong, was sent forward to take over the defence of Fort White from 
48th Brigade. 

The Battalion moved up into the area Kennedy Peak-Fort White 
during July and it was here treading ground which its ancestors had trod 
exactly fifty years before when the Ist Burma Rifles had been garrisoning 
the Chin Hills with Headquarters at Fort White. 

The Battalion was now to go into its first action since the retreat from 
Burma, and before that is described a word must be said of the topography 
of the area. Reference has already been made of the ridge running down 
from Fort White to No. 3 Stockade. This is a distance of about 9 miles 
and the upper part of this ridge, which starts at Kennedy Peak, is at first 
covered with evergreen jungle and then changes to stunted trees with 
little undergrowth, while the whole spur has precipitous slopes on its 
north and east sides. Dominating No. 3 Stockade and just west of it is 
Basha Hill, a narrow knife-edged feature which must be secured before 
any advance can be made on the stockade from the west. This was the 
position which the Battalion was ordered to take. 

It must here be mentioned that an important change took place in the 
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Battalion just before this. On 15th July that fine Gurkha officer Captain 
Bhawan Sing Rai, Sirdar Bahadur, O.B.1., I.0.M., left the Battalion on 
leave pending retirement and was succeeded as Subadar-Major by Subadar 
Purne Rai. 

Bhawan Sing was a Gurkha officer of exceptional merits and talents and 
the Regiment owes very much to his wise leadership and influence. His 
prestige was very great and his influence was always exercised in the best 
interests of discipline and the highest traditions of the Regiment. His 
successor, Purne, served with the Battalion throughout the war in Burma 
and afterwards in Malaya, and his shining personal example of gallantry, 
devotion to duty and to the Regiment which he has served for so long and 
which he has loved so well, and his superlative qualities as a soldier and a 
man, have made his name a legend which will be remembered by all who 
have had the honour to serve with him. 

The force detailed for the attack on Basha Hill, consisting of a small 
Tactical Headquarters under the Commanding Officer, “B” Com- 
pany commanded by Captain R. E. K. Crossfield with Lieutenant A. J. 
Sudlow, “C” Company under Lieutenant J. F. Russell, one platoon of 
“A” Company and the L.M.G.s of ‘““D” Company and the 3-inch 
mortars, advanced from Fort White during the evening of 6th/7th August 
to assembly positions west of the objective. 

What followed is best described in the words of Lieutenant-Colonel 
R. F. W. Leigh, commanding :— 


“The latter part of the march in intense darkness on a narrow track 
through thick jungle was difficult and several mules fell down, throwing 
their loads, but the force was ready at Zero hour which was given by 
13 Mtn. Bry. at 0557 hrs. 

*B’ Coy. crossed the starting line at 0657 hrs. followed by 9 Pi. of ‘A’ 
Coy., the mopping-up group, 20 minutes later. 

‘B’ Coy. under heavy fire advanced rapidly for about 150 yds., No. 12 
Pl. (Jem. Kamu Rai) leading. 

The approach to the enemy positions on Basha East was along a very 
narrow ridge with steep sides and afforded no opportunity for opening out. 

No. 12 Pl. suffered heavily but a section managed to push on some 
way up the left of the hill. The enemy, well dug in with overhead cover, 
were in position just below the crest of Basha East, with several snipers 
with automatics in trees well forward on both flanks. The line of advance 
along the ridge was covered by MMG fire. 

Captain R. E. K. Crossfield went forward on the left, being wounded 
twice, once by a grenade set off by a trip wire, and once by miffe fire in 
the arm. 

He then returned and led the remainder of 12 Pl. forward in the centre, 
but, while crossing a fallen tree obstacle, was hit by machine-gun fire and 
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killed. Havildar Bagjit Rai, 9 Pl. of ‘A’ Coy., was severely wounded in 
trying to bring back Capt. Crossfield. 

By this time ‘B’ Coy. had lost its Coy. Commander killed, its 2 i/c, 
Subadar Prembahadur wounded, Jemadar Kamu Rai killed and the Havildar 
Major and all Section Commanders of 12 Pl. were casualties. 

Meanwhile, No. 10 Pl. had infiltrated forward on the right towards the 
crest of the hill. 

It was now obvious that ‘B’ Coy. could not hope to do more and, as 
their reinforcement was forbidden, the Adjutant went forward to order 
their withdrawal. ‘B’ Coy. fell back through ‘C’ Coy. at 0915 hrs. and 
‘C’ Coy. finally withdrew at 1000 hrs., the whole force returning to Fort 
White without further incident.” 


The Battalion’s casualties were: 1 British officer killed and 1 slightly 
wounded ; 1 Gurkha officer killed and 1 wounded ; 4 Gurkha other ranks 
killed, 2 died of wounds, and 4 missing believed killed; and 24 Gurkha 
other ranks wounded. 

Havildar Bagjit Rai was awarded the Indian Distinguished Service 
Medal. This was the first decoration for the Battalion in the war. 

This abortive attack was a depressing start for the Battalion on its 
return to the Burma front and it took a little time to get over its effect, 
and the loss of a very gallant and well-loved British officer, the son of a 
former Commanding Officer, who had passed his childhood with the 
Regiment, was deeply felt by all ranks. 

At the same time as the attack on Basha East, a platoon of “ D ” Com- 
pany, under Captain A. Smith, with a platoon of 1/4th Gurkha Rifles, 
carried out a successful little raid and ambush on the road between Kalemyo 
and No. 2 Stockade in which five Japanese were killed and only one of 
our men slightly wounded. The operation meant crossing a river in high 
flood, moving through very difficult country, and spending the night in 
dense jungle infested with leeches and red ants, but the men took to it 
like ducks to water—as we knew they would—and this was the first of the 
long series of raids, ambushes and patrols for which the Battalion became 
famous, and which made the name “ Gurkha” detested and feared by 
the Japanese. 

In the middle of August the Battalion was relieved by 1/4th Gurkha 
Rifles in the forward zone and moved back to the Tuitum area about 
Milestone 132 on the Imphal-Tiddim road, and on the 24th a compli- 
mentary message was received from the Divisional Commander thanking 
the Battalion for its work in the recent operations. 

Here training and demonstrations went on and some leave parties were 
got away and Dasehra was celebrated from 6th to 8th October, when the 
Gurkha officers and men put on a first-class show as usual. Many of us 
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will remember that Dasehras in the field somehow seemed to have a 
peculiarly vivid significance which was lacking in most peace-time celebra- 
tions—hardly to be wondered at, perhaps, when one recalls that the 
festival commemorates the victory of the Goddess Durga over the monster 
Mahesur—the essential triumph of good over evil which is the core of all 
true religions. 

During this period there were indications that the enemy were re- 
inforcing the area, and rumours were current of an impending attack in 
the Chin Hills, which were to some extent confirmed by increased Japanese 
patrol activity in the Fort White area and several clashes along the Pimpi 
Ridge and on the Vownalu feature east of Fort White. Confirmation of 
enemy intentions came with the capture of Falam by elements of the 
Japanese 214th Regiment of 33rd Division and a few days later the same 
regiment secured positions on the spur overlooking Ngalzang, south-east 
of Fort White, on the Vownalu feature and at Dolluang to the north of 
Pimpi. 

To meet these enemy moves, 1/4th Gurkha Rifles concentrated on the 
track between Kennedy Peak and Dolluang, and the Ist Battalion held 
picquets in the Tiddim area, while two companies of 1/3rd Gurkha Rifles 
attacked the Ngalzang position with partial success. The enemy build- 
up continued and on the night of 10th/11th November they attacked 
positions held by 1/16th Punjab, who had been brought up from 23rd 
Division, and “‘ D ” Company of the Ist Battalion, commanded by Captain 
A. Smith, were moved up to Kennedy Peak with a counter-attack réle. 

During the night 12th/13th a heavy attack developed against the 
Punjabi position about Milestone 54, and ‘“‘ D” Company moved out at 
about 0230 hours in response to distress signals from the 1/l6th. There 
was then no further communication with the Punjabis except for Very 
light signals at about 0415 hours indicating a three-company attack, and 
the sound of heavy firing went on until daylight. At about 0630 hours 
a message from “‘ D” Company indicated that they were involved in a 
heavy fight, and soon afterwards they reported that they were short of 
ammunition. Four Jeeps, two of which had been previously filled with 
ammunition, were sent up but a further message from “ D”’ Company 
reported later that these had not arrived and a platoon of “A” was sent 
up to find out what had happened to them. The next message reported 
that Captain Smith had been wounded. Subadar Manbahadur Rai was 
now in command of ‘“‘D” and soon after he assumed command of the 
company a message was received from him saying : 


“ Everything under control, send two boxes SAA, two boxes 2-in. Mortar, 
two boxes Grenades . . . and one Sahib.” 
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“ D ” Company was subsequently withdrawn during the afternoon. Our 
casualties were 1 British officer wounded, 2 Gurkha other ranks killed 
and 8 Gurkha other ranks wounded. 

Captain Smith, who was severely wounded, was awarded the Military 
Cross for his conspicuous gallantry and able leadership on this day. 

As the result of these operations, control of the area was temporarily 
lost and an extensive patrol programme was organised covering the whole 
Tiddim-Kennedy Peak-Fort White sector, in which the Ist Battalion 
played a prominent and notable part, the reward of which was the gaining 
of much useful information and the acquisition by the Battalion of very 
valuable experience. 

On 14th December 63rd Brigade carried out an attack on enemy 
positions about Milestone 52, known as Operation ‘“ Pumpkin,” in which 
1/3rd Gurkha Rifles suffered severely in repeated assaults on the enemy’s 
main bunkers on the feature called ‘‘ Bare Ridge.” When the 1/3rd were 
clearly held up, the Ist Battalion was sent forward with orders to continue 
the attack but these orders were later cancelled and it eventually formed 
a lay-back through which the 1/3rd were withdrawn. The Battalion had 
8 men wounded on this day. 

On 19th December Major D. D. M. McCready returned to the 
Battalion and assumed the command once again. 

The year ended with the Battalion getting well into its stride with 
patrol, ambush and “‘ Commando ”’ activity in the forward areas, par- 
ticularly about Vangte, Thukiai and Lophei, west of Fort White. 


1944 


On 13th January 1944 Major D. D. M. McCready was appointed to 
command the Battalion, with the rank of Acting Lieutenant-Colonel and 
led it throughout the rest of the campaign in Burma. 

Towards the end of January the Japanese launched two columns 
against our positions south of Vangte and against the mixed force of the 
Chin Battalion, Burma Frontier Force, and Chin levies along the Falam 
road, and the Ist Battalion played an active part in the operations about 
Mualbem. 

The enemy attack ran into positions held by 7th Baluch at Point 6052 
above Mualbem which were heavily attacked three times, and on the 
morning of 26th January ‘“ C ” Company of the Battalion was sent forward 
in a counter-attack réle and next day moved up on to Point 6052 to 
strengthen the Baluch position, and the rest of the Battalion was also sent 
up to Mualbem in expectation of further enemy attacks. The Japanese 
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did deliver a number of determined attacks on Point 6052 which were 
repulsed with heavy casualties, first by the Baluchis themselves and later 
with the help of ‘‘ C ” Company, as the result of which it was estimated 
that the enemy losses amounted to at least one company. ‘‘ C ” Company’s 
casualties were 4 Gurkha other ranks killed and 5 wounded, and the men 
came back from this action with the feeling that they were now on top of 
the enemy. 

From early January intense enemy activity in the rear areas was observed 
and it became apparent that something big was brewing. 

Right up until the withdrawal from Tiddim in March, the Ist Battalion 
made a very high reputation for itself by the work done by its patrols. A 
system of two-man reconnaissance patrols had been elaborated and these 
little groups did great work, roaming far and wide and penetrating into 
and through the enemy positions and Japanese-controlled areas and 
bringing back invaluable information, besides building up a wonderful 
offensive spirit. 

On the 9th March a rifleman came in from patrol to say that he had 
got separated from his comrades and had been lying-up on a hill over- 
looking the river crossing on the Bamboo Camp-Vazang-Saihmun track 
and had seen a very large column of Japanese on the west bank of the river 
on the evening of 8th March. Colonel McCready made him report at 
once to 63rd Brigade Headquarters. 

This report was the first intimation of the move of a large column to 
the west of the river and conclusive corroboration of it was received two 
days later in a report from the headman of Kaptel, some miles to the 
north of Saihmun, while further evidence of considerable enemy moves 
came in the shape of reports of attacks on various posts west of the river 
by parties estimated at anything from a platoon to a company. The 
vigilance and intelligence of a rifleman of the Battalion were thus respons- 
ible for setting in gear the machinery which alerted everyone to as far back 
as Corps Headquarters. 

The operation began with the Japanese 215th Regiment moving west 
to Vazang and then north, roughly parallel with the Imphal-Tiddim road 
and at a mean distance of about 10 or 12 miles west of it, with the 
intention of cutting in on the line of retreat of our troops well to the north. 
At the same time, the Japanese 214th Regiment struck from the east at 
our line of retreat at about Tonzang. 

48th Brigade were subjected to heavy enemy pressure in the positions 
covering the approaches to Tonzang. By 13th March it was evident that 
the enemy were attacking Tonzang in strength, and 63rd Brigade was 
ordered back from Tiddim to strengthen the defence of this vital position 
which dominated the road and the bridge over the Manipur River. 
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Moving by night in 3-ton lorries and Jeeps the Battalion arrived in 
Tonzang village on the morning of 14th March and took up positions on 
the high ground known as Tonzang Bastion. Before this, however, the 
Battalion had a nasty shock, for, on arrival in Tonzang, the leading company 
(“B” Company, commanded by Major D. H. Gwynne) came under 
heavy medium machine-gun fire while still in their vehicles, this fire 
coming from the Tuitum Ridge which dominates the road and which the 
Battalion had been told was in possession of our own troops. 

Apparently, for some reason which is not clear, this ridge, the tactical 
importance of which was obvious, had not in fact been occupied and had 
been seized by the enemy during the night. 

The subsequent operations are best described in the words of Colonel 
McCready :— 


‘** The remainder of 17 Div. was now on its way from Tiddim and had 
halted some four miles south of Tonzang. The Japanese continued to come 
in from the east, and we knew that it would not be very long before our 
withdrawal would be followed up by strong forces coming through Tiddim. 

It was therefore imperative to dislodge the Japanese from the Tuitum 
Ridge and so open the main road once more. 

The following day the Bn. was ordered to make a reconnaissance in 
force against the Japanese position. This was carried out by ‘A’ Coy. 
(Major Gilbert) and, had we been allowed to employ a second Coy., the 
whole position would have been taken. However, this was not allowed. 
The attack by ‘A’ Coy. was well pressed home after a short artillery 
bombardment. It was here that Jem. Gyanbahadur was killed while leading 
his Platoon. 

There is no doubt that severe casualties were inflicted on the enemy,* 
who, having had enough, withdrew that night, enabling the 1/3rd Gurkhas 
in a Bn. attack to walk into the position the following morning without a 
shot being fired. Our line of withdrawal was now open again. 

17 Div. now passed through and harboured some 3 miles to the north 
at the Manipur River bridge, about 1500 ft. below the Tuitum Ridge at 
MS 123. 

The Bn., now acting as Rearguard, took up its position in the Tuitum 
area with ‘D’ Coy. (Capt. Russell), the Commando Platoon and the 
Commando Platoon of 1/4th G.R., actually on the Ridge. 

By this time the Japanese—about two Bns. of them—had occupied our 
supply base at MS 109. Our line of retreat was again cut. (It is interesting 
to note that at this stage of the war we were not in the slightest bit perturbed 
at this continual cutting of our communications. We knew now what we 
could do to the Japanese and it did not worry us at all.) 


* A prisoner later confirmed that the enemy casualties were 41. ‘A’? Company 
had 7 killed and 14 wounded. 
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It was now necessary for 17 Div. to remain at MS 123 in order to 
replenish rations and ammunition for the subsequent attacks which would 
have to be made to clear the MS 109 area of the enemy. This replenish- 
ment was carried out by air drops and took some 8 days to complete. 

It was our job to hold the Tuitum Ridge. As can be scen, this ridge 
was vital to the security of 17 Div. at the Manipur River bridge. .. . 
The Bn. was ordered to place one Rifle Coy. and two Commando Pls. on 
the Tuitum Ridge in what was referred to as a ‘ mobile defensive réle.’ 
When the C.O. asked what this meant he was told that no defences were 
to be dug, no wire was to be laid, and the force was to hold on as long as 
possible and then withdraw to the next Coy. position which was held by 
*“B’ Coy. The C.O. protested very strongly at these orders and stressed 
that the Tuitum Ridge was absolutely vital and, as it overlooked the next 
Coy. position, must be held at all costs as long as 17 Div. wished to remain 
at MS 123. 


“The first night on the Ridge nothing very much happened. The 
Japanese were by now advancing from Tiddim in some strength, and they 
spent the first night of our occupation in merely probing the forward 
positions. The next night, however, they attacked in some strength. 

Since there was no wire, they penetrated easily, overrunning Coy. H.Q. 
and bayoneting the Signaller, who was with Capt. Russell, in the head. 
All communications with Bn. H.Q. went. Capt. Russell himself was over- 
looked by the bayonet party who passed on to die a little farther away at 
the hands of a Reserve section. 

The Coy. stood firm until Capt. Russell, in pursuance of his orders, 
and unable to get into touch with' Bn. HQ., ordered a withdrawal. He 
knew in any case that the Coy. would not be able to hold another onslaught. 
His Platoon on the west side of the main road under Jem. Jasbhage remained 
in position and did not withdraw. He never received the order to do so, 
and so he remained where he was. 

The withdrawal was carried out, but one section under Hav. Sange 
Lama was left out on the rear of the position to keep contact with the 
enemy.” 


Colonel McCready observes that this was the only occasion on which the 
Ist Battalion were ever driven off a position during the whole of the war. 

The necessity for retaking the Tuitum Ridge having now been recog- 
nised, the Battalion was ordered to do so and this time ample supplies of 
wire, mines and booby-traps were forthcoming. The operation was 
carried out by “C” Company, under Major A. Fairgrieve, with under 
command one company 1/4th Gurkha Rifles, and was sent in on the 
afternoon of 15th March with complete success and light casualties. 

A company of Sappers and Miners having been sent up to the captured 
position to help ‘“‘C ” Company, it was properly prepared and wired in 
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and became really strong and secure. And it needed to be strong, for it 
had to withstand violent enemy assaults during the next seven nights as 
the Japanese brought up more and more troops from the Tiddim area 
and threw progressively stronger attacks against this key position. But 
the Japanese did not have it all their own way—far from it. As Colonel 
McCready remarks :— 


“The hours of daylight were ours. We could do what we liked, and 
gave the Japanese much trouble. 

The whole of this period is characterised by the ferocity and deter- 
mination with which the men dealt with the enemy whenever they met 
them, and this was particularly so when we would sortie out by day. The 
action of Jem. Lalbahadur with his Pl. of ‘ B’ Coy. illustrates this as well 
as any. 

One of our patrols came in with a report that about 80 Japanese with 
some wounded were resting 4 a mile away from ‘ B’” Coy.’s position to the 
West. ‘B’ Coy. were ordered to send out a platoon to deal with them. 
The fact that only one platoon was ordered out indicates the contempt we 
had for the enemy by day. 

The Platoon under Jem. Lalbahadur Limbu managed to surprise the 
enemy completely and killed at least 40 of them. 

He first positioned one section to cut their retreat and with the other 
two sections charged them with bayonets fixed. They got right in amongst 
them before the enemy really realised what was happening. When they did, 
they fled straight into the section that was waiting for them, where more 
of them died. 

There was a great blooding of kukris in this small action and significantly 
enough, in spite of the numbers of Japanese wounded, no prisoners were 
brought back. 

For his leadership on this occasion Jem. Lalbahadur Limbu was awarded 
an immediate Military Cross.” 


On the Tuitum Ridge the enemy subjected ‘‘ C ’? Company to increas- 
ingly severe night attacks and the climax was reached on the seventh 
night, that of 24th March. 

On that night the Japanese made a determined effort, supported by 
tanks, to drive ‘‘ C ” Company off the ridge. 

The attack began with a preliminary artillery barrage and at about 
2200 hours the first infantry assault was thrown against our positions. 
Altogether three major attacks were made and, with minor assaults, the 
fight went on all night and it was not until just before first light that the 
enemy were forced to admit failure after having lost 50 killed, with 
negligible casualties to “‘ C ” Company. 

During this battle the Battalion Headquarters was in position below 
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the Tuitum Ridge on the west of the main road, and “ B ” were covering 
the curve in the road where it wound round behind the eastern, or main 
feature of the Tuitum Ridge. It was here that we had laid a small mine- 
field and this was covered from ‘“‘ B”’ Company’s position by two M.M.G.s 
of the West Yorkshire Regiment, which had been lent us complete with 
crews. When daylight came after the night of fierce fighting on the Tuitum 
Ridge, ‘‘B”” Company reported four enemy tanks on the minefield, and 
they were investigated with the greatest caution for it was not known 
whether they were “‘ live” or ‘‘ dead.” However, they proved to be well 
and truly “‘ dead ” with the bodies of their crews lying around them, and, 
as our patrols came up, the wounded Japanese officer in command blew 
himself up with a grenade. The presence of tanks had been reported by 
““C” Company during the night and these must have passed between 
**C” Company’s position and the small feature held by Jemadar Jasbhage 
to the west of the road, and blown up on the minefield. Another extra- 
ordinarily lucky circumstance had evidently accounted for the crews of 
the tanks. When Major Fairgrieve had reported during the night that the 
enemy had got round behind him, the West Yorks’ machine-gunners had 
been ordered to open fire on their fixed lines, and this must have caught 
the tank crews as they were getting out of their tanks. 

Judging by the mess around our positions on the Ridge, the enemy 
must have been very severely punished during their attacks through this 
eventful night, for large quantities of weapons, equipment and documents 
were left behind, including no less than seven Japanese officers’ swords 
and a very valuable map taken off the body of the tank commander. 

Japanese artillery again shelled our positions on the Ridge on the 
morning of the 25th, but no infantry attack was made, and later in the day 
our men were relieved by two fresh companies of the 1/4th Gurkha Rifles. 

Ironically, Major Fairgrieve was wounded on the Tuitum Ridge when 
some of our Hurribombers attacked our positions by mistake, and this 
officer was awarded a very well deserved immediate D.S.O. for his leader- 
ship and devotion to duty in this hard-fought defence which was so vital 
to the successful withdrawal of 17th Division from the difficult position 
in which it found itself. 

While these operations were in progress ‘‘A’’ Company was on a 
detached mission at Siamlong, a track-junction east of the main road, and 
it was here that they captured the first live Japanese taken by 17th Division 
since the 1942 operations in Burma. 

In recognition of the Ist Battalion’s work during this critical period, 
the Divisional Commander, Major-General Cowan, conferred upon it the 
privilege, unique in the Division, of flying the 17th Divisional flag (red, 
with the famous Black Cat badge in the centre) with our own regimental 
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badge of the Bugle and Kukri superimposed in a canton. This proud 
distinction is jealously cherished by the Battalion and this flag, together 
with our regimental flag, is flown to-day outside the Ist Battalion Quarter- 
Guard. May this custom continue and its origin be remembered as long 
as the Regiment exists! 

(How enthralling it is to contemplate the long arm of coincidence, for 
the Ist Battalion of the Regiment now possesses enduring reminders of 
both the 17th Divisions in which it fought in the two World Wars—the 
beautiful Assyrian Man-lion silver centrepiece which perpetuates the 
badge of the 17th Division in Mesopotamia, and the flag described above 
which reminds it of its great days in the campaign against the Japanese.) 

It is estimated that the enemy lost more than 250 killed alone in their 
nightly attacks on the Tuitum position, and the successful defence was 
probably the most important service rendered by the Ist Battalion through- 
out the whole of the campaign. 


While the Ist Battalion was holding the Tuitum Ridge and the road 
to the bridge over the Manipur River, the rest of 63rd Brigade followed 
by Divisional Headquarters and the remaining troops in the Tonzang 
area passed through and across the river. 

The other brigade of the division, 48th Brigade, had passed through 
before and, when all had crossed the bridge, two perimeters were formed 
—one by 48th Brigade at Milestone 124 and another by 63rd Brigade 
(less the 1st Battalion), with Divisional Headquarters and Artillery and 
administrative troops, round Milestone 120. 

It will be remembered that the Japanese 215th Regiment had swept 
west and then north from Fort White and had cut in on our line of retire- 
ment along the main Imphal-Tiddim road, while their 214th Regiment 
had come in from the east in an attempt to strike at the Tuitum Ridge 
position and the Manipur River bridge. 

The main concern of 17th Division after crossing the Manipur River 
was, therefore, to clear the enemy out of the next road-block which they 
had succeeded in establishing behind the Division between Milestone 110 
and Milestone 100. 

To accomplish this, 48th Brigade attacked the main enemy positions 
along the ridge running east from Milestone 110, while 37th Brigade from 
23rd Indian Division moved down from Imphal and engaged the enemy 
from the north. The enemy at Milestone 110 fought with fanatical courage 
and it was only after three days of heavy fighting that they were driven away 
from the road by troops of 48th Brigade. Farther south, 4/12th Frontier 
Force Rifles and 1/3rd Gurkha Rifles attacked a strong position held by 
the Japanese on a high peak above the road, and it was while these attacks 
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were going on north of the Manipur River that the Japanese 214th Regi- 
ment was trying to drive the Ist Battalion off the Tuitum Ridge. 

The maintenance of the ground troops by ammunition and supplies 
dropped from the air was made use of on a large scale in these operations 
during the retreat from Tiddim, and it had already become a salient 
feature of all operations on this front and revolutionised our former ideas 
of warfare. Previously, when troops had their line of communications cut 
they had to get out as quickly as possible ; now, with control of the sky, 
they just “stayed put”? and were supplied from the air. Incidentally, 
it is amusing to recall that at this time the Japanese were putting out 
lurid accounts of the complete destruction of 17th Division, in which they 
spoke of “‘ The scene of Tiddim where the 17th Indian Division made its 
last stand. One can read in that scene of utter desolation the panic which 
must have reigned in the hearts of the division in its last moments! ” 
This was not the first time that 17th Division had been “ destroyed ” by 
the enemy. 

By 26th March the road to Milestone 109 was clear and the withdrawal 
was resumed. The Ist Battalion was rearguard and was the last to cross 
the Manipur River bridge, the Commanding Officer giving the order to 
blow the bridge when the last man was over. 

The withdrawal was carried out by day, and the enemy had been so 
severely handled in their attempts to trap 17th Division—not least on the 
Tuitum Ridge—that they did not follow up with the expected vigour, 
and on 29th March the Ist Battalion passed through the positions in the 
Milestone 93 area held by the 3rd Battalion of the Regiment, in 37th 
Brigade, commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel F. R. S. Cosens. This was 
a great occasion, for it was the first meeting of the two sister battalions in 
this theatre, and all ranks made as much of it as time and the exigencies of 
the situation permitted. 

Farther north, at Milestone 84, where the Battalion harboured for the 
night, it was visited by Brigadier F. A. Esse, who was commanding one 
of the brigades sent down from Imphal to cover the withdrawal of 17th 
Division, and by the night of 30th March the whole of the division was 
concentrated at Milestone 82 with 49th Brigade of 23rd Division under 
command and 37th Brigade of the same division holding covering posi- 
tions forward at about Milestone 92. Thereafter, the withdrawal, as far 
as the Battalion was concerned, continued without special incident and on 
5th April 1944, 17th Division moved to Imphal, leaving 37th Brigade and 
49th Brigade to block the Tiddim road. 

The Battalion had been optimistically told that it might expect a “‘ well- 
earned rest ” at Imphal, but this was not to be. 

The situation was rapidly deteriorating, and the Japanese were now 
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pressing in on Imphal from all sides. The prolonged battle which followed 
was only one part of the Japanese main plan to destroy our forces and invade 
India, and, while Imphal was surrounded by the enemy and its com- 
munications with India cut, another great battle was raging 90 miles 
farther north round Kohima. 

The Japanese 33rd Division had followed up 17th Division’s with- 
drawal from Tiddim and was attacking Imphal from the south while a 
threat was developing from the north-east by troops of the Japanese 
15th Division who had advanced through Ukrul. : 

Consequently, as soon as they arrived in Imphal the lst Battalion, 
with the rest of 63rd Brigade, were sent some 12 miles north of the 
town to the Sengmai area with the task of preventing any Japanese advance 
from this direction. 

At Sengmai the. Battalion occupied the ridge which rose abruptly from 
the Imphal plain at this point, and the Commando Platoon (Lieutenant 
D. E. Parry) occupied the village of Sengmai itself with a platoon of 1/3rd 
Gurkha Rifles under command covering the main road to Kohima where 
it passed through the village. 

The Battalion had barely had time to settle in at Sengmai before the 
presence of the enemy was confirmed at Kanglatongbi, only 2 miles 
along the road north of Sengmai, where they had overrun the Ordnance 
Depot, and “B’’ Company were ordered to attack one of the enemy 
positions with two platoons—all that could be used on the knife-edge 
ridge—on 9th April. When the enemy were found to be holding this 
position in force, the attack was called off by the Brigade Commander and 
another attack was put in later the same day supported by tanks. This 
attack was successful in relieving pressure for the time being, but on 
the night of 11th/12th April a Japanese force, later identified as a weak 
battalion, came down the main road from the direction of Kanglatongbi 
and bumped into Lieutenant Parry’s small force in the Sengmai village. 

A fierce little battle developed and continued throughout the night 
but the enemy were unable to make any headway against the two platoons 
which refused to budge and held the position with the greatest stubborn- 
ness. In the morning, patrols reported the immediate area clear of Japs 
and 17 were counted dead in front of our positions and the defender 
claimed many more probably killed. Enemy equipment captured amounted 
to two Jeep-loads. 

This was the beginning of several Japanese attempts to force the 
Sengmai position, and on the following night a violent attack was launched 
against “‘ C’ Company of the Ist Battalion by a troop of the 2nd Battalion 
of the Japanese 60th Infantry Regiment of their 15th Division. This, 
too, was repulsed with heavy loss to the enemy, ours being only 8 men 
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wounded. The attacking Japanese failed to withdraw in time to be clear 
away by first light and were badly caught by our guns in the open plain 
as they streamed away, their casualties being later estimated at 70 killed 
and wounded. 

By day there was very active and aggressive patrolling and by degrees 
our men gained the upper hand and, with the help of tanks of the 2nd 
Carabiniers, fighting patrols raided and harassed the enemy positions in 
the Kanglatongbi area. 

Colonel McCready describes this period at Sengmai as a “ pleasant 
interlude,” but the situation at Bishenpur, where 32nd Brigade, under 
command of 17th Division, was being very hard pressed, was becoming 
critical and it had to be reinforced. Therefore, on relief in the Sengmai area 
by troops of 5th Division, 17th Division began to move south of Imphal. 

This brought the Ist Battalion to the Bishenpur Box on 8th May, and 
by this time the Japanese had cut the Silchar Track in several places, and 
were strongly holding a position astride the main road at Potsangbam, 
2 miles south of Bishenpur. The capture of Bishenpur was a necessary 
preliminary to the Japanese main plan and they pursued this object with 
the utmost determination with our old friends the 214th and 215th Regi- 
ments of their seasoned 33rd Division. 


Around Bishenpur the main Imphal-Tiddim road runs through the 
flat paddy fields of the Imphal plain, with the foothills rising on the west 
a few miles from the road and the Silchar Track taking off from the main 
road at Bishenpur. By the time the lst Battalion arrived, the Japanese 
had already cut the Silchar Track in several places, and were beginning 
to move northwards along the line of the foothills and had established 
themselves in considerable strength in the Potsangbam position. 

On 6th May two battalions of 32nd Brigade opened the attack on this 
position but failed to clear the southern part of the village beyond the 
Nala and 63rd Brigade, using in the first instance the Ist Battalion the 
1/3rd Gurkha Rifles and a squadron of the Carabiniers, supported by 
129th Field Regiment, Royal Artillery, were ordered to take the position. 

The battle which followed was one of the hardest fought actions in 
which the Ist Battalion was engaged, and Colonel McCready’s account 
of it is here quoted in full :-— 


“* It was estimated that at this time Potsangbam was held by approximately 
one company of Japanese. This estimate proved to be extremely inaccurate. 
The village itself was shaped something like a mushroom with the stalk 
pointing north, the main part of the village being to the east of the road... . 
It was the usual Manipuri village, with rather pleasant bamboo constructed 
huts, but with thick clumps of trees and bamboos. Visibility within the 
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village was not more than thirty yards and the bamboo clumps, particularly, 
made formidable obstacles for tanks. A fairly deep stream ran through 
the village from west to east, and this stream was very definitely a tank 
obstacle. In short, the village was ideally constructed for defence and we 
knew that our task would be no easy one. 

1/3rd G.R. were ordered to establish themselves in the northern tip 
of the village, in order to provide a jumping-off place for further attacks. 
This move was necessary since the approach to the village was over hard 
paddy fields and quite flat, affording absolutely no cover to advancing 
troops. It was therefore necessary to secure the northern edge of the village 
to enable our troops to move freely over the intervening ground. This was 
done with little or no difficulty by night and at first light the following 
morning (12th May) we moved up and joined 1/3rd G.R. and prepared 
for the attack. Lieut. Adair, newly joined at Tiddim, was killed here by a 
shell when on a liaison visit to Bn. H.Q. of 1/3rd G.R. 

This attack was to be carried out with 1/3rd G.R. on the right and 
1/10th G.R. on the left, both Bns. sharing the support of the squadron of 
Carabiniers. It was hoped to complete the operation in one day in two 
phases. The first phase was the advance up to the stream. The second 
was the crossing of the stream and the occupation of the remainder of the 
village. Had the village been occupied by the estimated strength of the 
enemy (one coy.), this plan would have been carried out with little or no 
trouble, but, as it turned out, our estimates were very wrong, with the 
result that our ideas had to be very drastically modified. 

The attack started very badly. The advance was to be preceded by a 
very heavy concentration put down by our gunners in front of the leading 
coys.—‘ C’” Coy. on the right under Major Fairgrieve and ‘ D’ Coy. on 
the left under Major Ward. 

Owing to some error in ranging the whole of this concentration came 
down on ‘C’ Coy., and before the error could be corrected they had 
suffered some 35 casualties, including one B.O. The Coy. was very shaken 
and it became necessary to switch ‘B’ Coy. over under Major Gwynne 
to carry out ‘C’ Coy.’s réle. This was done very rapidly and the attack 
commenced. 

This delay was, however, most unfortunate as it gave the Japanese an 
idea as to what exactly was coming, with the result that they withdrew 
behind the stream and so avoided the next artillery concentration which 
came down in what had been the right place. 

We advanced against only slight opposition to within 30 yards of the 
stream, the opposition at this stage being mainly suicide snipers who had 
remained behind when their main forces had withdrawn. One of these 
snipers got Major Ward in the head and the command of ‘D’ Coy. was 
taken over by Captain Russell. 

As we approached the stream the enemy opposition stiffened and both 
Bns. were held up. We reached the north bank of the stream but now found 
that it was quite impossible to get tanks across. Casualties were mounting, 
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and, although some of the men did manage to cross the obstacle, it was 
impossible to maintain them there, and we finally consolidated some thirty 
yards from the stream with the intention of continuing the attack the next 
day. It was now quite obvious to us that the village was held by consider- 
ably more than one coy. ! 

The plan for the following day was for 1/3rd G.R. to establish a small 
bridgehead over the stream, across which would be laid a ‘ Scissors ’ bridge 
to enable the tanks to get over. The tanks were then to cross, and, with 
1/3rd G.R., were to mop up enemy immediately in front of them, after 
which the tanks were to wheel left in front of our sector, when we would 
cross and join them, and so clear the enemy from the whole area. 

At first light the 1/3rd succeeded in establishing the bridgehead after 
very heavy fighting. The ‘ Scissors ’ bridge was laid and some tanks were 
able to cross. Owing to the thickness of the bamboo clumps, neither 
1/3rd G.R. nor the tanks could make any farther progress into the village. 
The tanks were held up by the bamboo, and the enemy held up 1/3rd G.R, 
who were unable to make any progress without the help of the tanks. 

A stalemate resulted and, after the loss of one of the tanks, as it was 
now getting on for late afternoon Bde. stopped the attack and ordered a 
withdrawal back over the stream again. We were now back exactly where 
we had been the evening before. During the day we had not been idle. 
We got several parties across the stream but, as before, they were unable 
to get to grips with the enemy and had to be withdrawn to avoid needless 
casualties. We were having quite enough casualties without sacrificing 
them on this sort of thing. 

It was now quite obvious that we were going about this business the 
hard way and that, if we continued, we would suffer so many casualties in 
the two Bns. that the final capture of Potsangbam would lose much of its 
attractiveness. 

Bde. therefore evolved a very daring plan, the object of which was to 
capture the village by what amounted to a ‘ coup-de-main.’ 

This plan turned out to be highly successful and great credit should be 
given to Bde. for its conception.” 


The main idea of this plan was that 1/3rd Gurkha Rifles, having taken 
over the front held by the Ist Battalion, should deliver a diversionary 
attack to cover the main attack by the Ist Battalion, which was to be made 
by night on the right of the 1/3rd. The diversionary attack was to be 
supported by heavy artillery concentrations, and it was hoped that it 
would have the effect of drawing the enemy away from the real point of 
attack. This it did. 

Colonel McCready goes on :— 

“ By 0030 hrs. the Battalion was lined up on the Start Line. The attack 
was due to go in at 0100 hrs., just before which time the 1/3rd diversionary 
attack was to begin. 
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The approach to the edge of the village at our proposed point of entry 
was over flat paddy fields, and it was therefore necessary for the men to 
crawl from the Start Line so as to avoid casualties should the enemy become 
aware of our movements. The advance from the Start Line was carried 
out under the cover of the artillery concentrations and the diversion put in 
by 1/3rd G.R. along the whole of their front. Luckily the night was dark. 

Our attack was to be carried out with two coys. up—‘ A’ Coy. left and 
“B?’ right, with ‘D’ Coy. following up ‘ B,’ and‘ C’ in reserve. ‘A’ and 
“B’ Coys. were to penetrate to the southern edge of the village and ‘ form 
box ’—‘ B’ taking the front face, ‘A’ the left, and ‘C’ the rear, with ‘D’ 
following up ‘ B,’ and taking the right face along the line of the main road. 

The diversion created by 1/3rd G.R. was a complete success and the 
two leading companies penetrated to their objectives with no great trouble. 
Casualties were of course suffered, but mainly owing to Japanese booby- 
traps which had been laid along the edge of the village and which we could 
not see in the darkness. It was one such booby-trap which blew up Major 
Gwynne, resulting in the loss of an eye. Command of ‘ B’ Coy. was taken 
over by Capt. Clarke, and the operation proceeded smoothly. 

By first light we were established. . . . There were many Japanese still 
inside our box, but these were quickly dealt with before they could cause 
much trouble. The fact was that we had succeeded in completely surprising 
the enemy and, as always on these occasions, he was so bewildered that he 
put up a very poor fight.” 


In the morning two companies of 9th Borders continued with the job of 
clearing the village to the west of the main road and 70th Field Company 
Madras Sappers and Miners started lifting some of the many mines and 
booby-traps and the Japanese began to retaliate with a very heavy artillery 
concentration. The Battalion’s positions were naturally not yet properly 
made and they were glad of the shelter afforded by the well-established 
Japanese bunkers and shelters. Nevertheless, concentrated as the Battalion 
was in a small space, casualties were fairly heavy, including Major Gilbert 
and Subadar Bhartasing Limbu, both of whom were wounded by shell 
splinters. All that day the Battalion was more or less heavily shelled 
while it prepared for the expected counter-attack. 

It came at about 2300 hours and was heavy while it lasted but the 
Battalion held it in spite of the use by the enemy of a 10-inch mortar 
throwing a bomb of about 700 Ib., which had a very severe blast. 

By the morning of the 15th May the enemy attacks had petered out 
but the shelling continued and in the evening the Battalion was relieved 
by the Ist Battalion West Yorkshire Regiment and moved to the Kwa 
Sipahi area, a little way to the north, where it took up a defensive position 
and was able to have a little rest. Here it was met by Major Pat Mullaly 
with a very welcome draft of reinforcements from the Regimental Centre. 
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Casualties in the Potsangbam fighting had been sufficiently heavy, 
amounting to 5 British officers and more than 200 men all told. 

In this connection, Colonel McCready pays a tribute to the way in 
which the Battalion was served by the Regimental Centre commanded by 
Colonel Carruthers. He says: ‘‘ Never once were we short of men, and 
our reinforcements came in with uncanny regularity just when they were 
most needed.” 

63rd Brigade now began to push forward south and south-west from 
Bishenpur in order to meet 48th Brigade which had cut the road 16 
miles to the south near Moirang by a wide outflanking move. The object 
was to destroy all Japanese caught between the two brigades and so to 
isolate the enemy in the Silchar Track area who would then be destroyed. 
Accordingly, 1/10th and 1/3rd Gurkhas advanced on Kwa Aimol, 4 miles 
west of Kwa Sipahi. 

The operation began on the night of 18th/19th May, with the 1/3rd 
in the lead and the march went normally until they were held up by the 
nullah which ran in front of Kwa Aimol. The 1/3rd having decided not to 
cross this obstacle in the dark, they moved off a short distance, and Colonel 
McCready, having decided that to wait until daylight would be very 
dangerous, as the nullah was overlooked by the enemy position in Kwa 
Aimol, ordered the Ist Battalion to go on. 

““C” and “D” Companies were sent forward and the rest of the 
Battalion deployed along a feature on the near side of the nullah and, an 
hour before dawn, “‘ C ” and “ D” moved swiftly and silently across the 
obstacle and into the village from which the surprised Japanese fled 
incontinently, allowing the Battalion to occupy the place, and an important 
feature overlooking it, without trouble. 

When light came, “‘C” and “ D” Companies were separated from 
the rest of the Battalion by some 400 yards but the enemy did not counter- 
attack seriously, and apart from some shell-fire and L.M.G. fire from two 
small features, both of which were dealt with in spirited fashion by a 
platoon of “‘ A’ Company under Havildar Nardhoj Rai and two sections 
of “D” under Havildar Randhoj Rai, the position was secured without 
further incident. Both the non-commissioned officers mentioned above 
received the I.D.S.M. for their dashing leadership on this occasion. 
Each of these parties managed to capture a Japanese 75-mm. gun intact. 
A reward of Rs. 500 had been offered for every enemy gun captured on 
the Kwa Aimol position, but the Battalion never received any monetary 
reward for these captures and later was awarded the Divisional banner 
instead. 

The Ist Battalion and the 1/3rd stayed in the Kwa Aimol area until 
18th June, when 63rd Brigade was withdrawn to Bishenpur, and the enemy’s 
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attempts to dislodge our troops from the Kwa Aimol-Tokpa Khul positions 
increased in intensity throughout the period. 

The “box” occupied by the Ist Battalion was a small one and 
casualties became increasingly heavy as the enemy shell-fire grew 
in intensity. 

Patrolling and commando work were actively pursued, but the policy 
was one of preventing the enemy from regaining these important positions 
on their line of communications, and of eventually exploiting south to 
meet 48th Brigade coming north along the hills and the road. 

Apart, therefore, from almost incessant shelling and several small 
encounters with the enemy, the Battalion was engaged in no major attack 
during this period. One of these minor incidents was on the night of 
25th/26th May, when a determined enemy attack was delivered against 
“A” Company and the gun positions of a Mountain Battery. This was 
repulsed after some hand-to-hand fighting, and on the afternoon of 28th 
May two platoons of “‘ A” Company, with two platoons of “‘ C ”’ in close 
reserve, were ordered to attack a feature known as “ Gun Hill,” from 
which it was believed that the enemy attack on the night of 25th/26th had 
emanated. However, when it became clear that this position was held by 
the enemy in considerable strength, the attack was called off. Our cas- 
ualties in this abortive operation were 3 killed and 15 wounded. Never- 
theless, the enemy had had enough and abandoned the position the same 
night, leaving behind a number of dead and a certain amount of equip- 
ment and enabling a platoon of ‘‘ D ” Company, under Havildar Randhoj 
Limbu, to occupy it without opposition. 

Another spirited effort was that by a platoon of ‘“‘ C ” Company which 
operated for several days against enemy positions in the Kokaden area, 
north of the position held by the Battalion, and inflicted casualties on the 
Japanese and obtained valuable identifications with negligible casualties 
themselves. 

On 6th June a very heavy artillery bombardment fell on the positions 
held by 1/3rd Gurkha Rifles. This came from two directions at short 
range and, although their bunkers were knocked out one after another, 
the 1/3rd hung on for a whole day but were eventually forced to give way 
when the enemy infantry attacked in force supported by flame-throwers. 
As the result of this, the 1/3rd passed through the Ist Battalion to form a 
lay-back farther in rear to cover the withdrawal of 63rd Brigade to Bish- 
enpur which had been decided upon, as its positions were now overlooked 
by the enemy from the north, west and south, and the Ist Battalion, acting 
as rearguard, was extricated safely on the night of 7th/8th June and marched 
across country to Bishenpur. 

This retirement was, in fact, effected just in time, for the enemy 
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delivered a heavy attack at first light the next morning against the position 
the Ist Battalion had left a very few hours before. 


By this time the Japanese had shot their bolt. The enemy offensives 
at Imphal and Kohima had been held and their chances of ever moving 
farther west were at anend. The grandiose plan for the invasion of India 
had failed, and from now on the Japanese were pushed back south and 
east and the way was prepared for the final great offensive of 1945 which 
destroyed them. 

Towards the end of May, the Commander of the Japanese 15th Army 
had visited the Imphal front and issued an Order of the Day which was 
typically Japanese in its almost hysterical pomposity. Informing his 
troops that ‘‘ the whole fate of the East Asia War depends on it,” he ordered 
a final co-ordinated attack on Imphal, in which “‘ Death was to be regarded 
as lighter than a feather ” and success must be attained at all costs. The 
Commander of the 33rd Division, in his turn, issued an even more 
impassioned order to his troops, telling them: “On this one battle rests 
the fate of the Empire. All officers and men fight courageously !”’ * 

The resulting plan was a fresh attack on Imphal from the west in two 
phases. In the first phase, beginning on 6th June, 33rd Division was to 
destroy our forces in the Bishenpur area, and later establish itself on a line 
Buri Bazar-Loiching (that is to say west of the main road) ; in the second 
phase, 151st Regiment of the Japanese 53rd Division, under command of 
33rd Division, was to pass through and prepare to attack Imphal from the 
west, while selected detachments were to destroy the Tulihal airstrip 
and the water supplies. This offensive achieved considerable success and 
the attack on the east face of the Bishenpur Box overran a large sector, 
while the other attack cut the road north of Bishenpur between it and 
17th Division Headquarters. The situation became so serious that three 
battalions (two from 20th Division now in reserve) and more tanks and 
Headquarters of 50th Parachute Brigade were hurried to the spot to save 
17th Division Headquarters which was in imminent danger of destruction. 
However, the enemy’s exertions proved so costly that the casualties and 
exhaustion of their fighting troops prevented them from sustaining an 
effective offensive, and they remained for the most part on the defensive 
until their disastrous withdrawal to the Chin Hills began at the end of June. 

By the time the Battalion arrived in the south-east corner of Bishenpur, 
where 63rd Brigade took over from 32nd Brigade, the monsoon had begun 
and great discomfort was suffered by all, and, when it moved out to posi- 
tions in the Potsangbam area in a counter-attack réle, on 12th June, 


* At the battle of Tsushima, 27th May 1905, Admiral Togo made the signal to the 
Japanese fleet: ‘‘ The fate of the Empire depends on this one battle.” 
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bunkers and bashas were flooded and positions had to be constructed 
above ground level as digging was impossible. Of this period the War 
Diary curtly remarks : “‘ Weather wet all the time. This is indeed a most 
dismal defence position.” 

There were now indications that the Japanese were preparing a sweep 
down from the high ground in the Kwa Aimol area, and the Battalion was 
placed in readiness to counter-attack in the event of the enemy penetrating 
the Bishenpur positions. This threat did not, however, eventuate, and 
the Battalion was moved back to the Bishenpur Box, with a detachment 
of “A” and “C” Companies under Major O. N. Smyth in positions in 
the Khoirok area in the hills west of the main road. 

This move was part of the counter against an attempt by the Japanese 
151st Regiment to carry out Phase II. of the intended offensive against 
Imphal by attacking across the Silchar Track between Milestone 20 and 
Milestone 22. The enemy attempt failed and by this time patrols had 
made contact with our troops from the north along the road to Kohima, 
which was soon open, and 5th Division was released for action with 17th 
Division to clean up the area north of the Silchar Track. 

5th Division were given the area north of a line Kokaden-Chothe, 
and 17th Division were to attack with 48th Brigade along the main road 
and 63rd Brigade westwards towards Kwa Aimol, with the object of driving 
the enemy southwards away from the Silchar Track. These operations 
were pushed forward without serious opposition, for the Japanese troops, 
severely reduced by casualties and ravaged by disease and semi-starvation, 
had begun to withdraw. Our troops seized all objectives along and west 
of the main road without trouble and on 19th July troops of 5th Division 
passed through 63rd Brigade to carry on the pursuit, and 17th Division 
was withdrawn to Imphal for a rest before moving out to India for re- 
organisation and re-equipping. 

The Division had now been in action almost continuously for nine 
months and it was decided that it had earned a good rest and leave for the 
men, so the move back began at the end of July, and the Ist Battalion left 
Imphal for Ranchi on 28th August, arriving there on 10th September, 
moving into a tented camp at Dhipatoli, 5 miles north-east of Ranchi. 

All ranks had richly earned a “ let-up ” and the first thing was to get 
the men off on leave. This was done in batches and every man got three 
months at home. It says much for the high state of morale in the 
Battalion that there were practically no cases of desertion. 

Leave, re-equipment and training in the light of the experience gained 
in Burma and Manipur, combined with some judicious “ spit and polish,” 
in which the men of the Ist Battalion as usual shone, were the order of 
the day during the Division’s stay in Ranchi, and the Battalion was able 
to stage a much appreciated round of Dasehra festivities. 
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All ranks were justifiably pleased with themselves and awaited with 
confidence whatever the future might bring. 


1945 


In December 1944 and January 1945 the 17th Division left Ranchi 
to return to the Imphal area. 

It was now learned, down to Battalion Command level, that the Division 
was to rejoin [Vth Corps in preparation for the operation known as the 
“* Hammer and Anvil ” in which IVth Corps were to be the “ anvil,” and, 
immediately on arrival in the Imphal area, an intensive study was made 
of the Dry Zone of Burma, the central part of the country extending roughly 
from the Irrawaddy to the Shan Hills, which was to be the next battle- 
ground. 

The essential to success in the great counter-offensive would be 
mobility, and 17th Division was accordingly reorganised on a completely 
motor transport basis, with the exception of its new brigade—99th Brigade 
—which was earmarked for an air transported operation. An important 
factor in the change to motor transport was the fact that the Division 
was to be employed in the Dry Belt where water was scarce. 

63rd Brigade concentrated in an area about Milestone 11 on the Tamu 
road, and the Ist Battalion arrived there on 26th January 1945 and at 
once began to reorganise on the new motorised basis. 


After the breaking of the Japanese offensive in the bloody fighting of 
the first seven months of 1944, troops of the XIVth Army had been push- 
ing the enemy back throughout the monsoon period in order to establish 
the bridgeheads across the Chindwin through which the offensive for the 
recapture of Burma was to be launched. By the time 17th Division got 
back to Imphal the Chindwin had been crossed and the drive for the 
Irrawaddy had begun. By 6th January Ye-U and its airfields—so important 
for the conduct of future operations—had been seized, and Shwebo had 
been entered on the 7th. The northern, or left-hand, thrust from the 
Chindwin to the Irrawaddy was made by XXXIIIrd Corps, and IVth 
Corps was operating to the southward down the Gangaw valley towards 
the Irrawaddy south of its confluence with the Chindwin. 

To narrow the picture a bit more—on 2nd February 1945, 7th Indian 
Division was making its way down the Gangaw valley to the Irrawaddy 
when 17th Division (less 99th Brigade Group) moved south from Imphal 
to concentrate at Kan, in the Gangaw valley. 
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The concentration area was later changed to Pauk, 40 miles west of 
Pakkoku. The broad outline of the subsequent operations was as follows : 

17th Indian Division (less one brigade and 255th Tank Brigade) was 
to concentrate in 7th Division’s bridgehead and push forward with all 
possible speed to Meiktila. After the capture of that town, 17th Division 
was to consolidate and deal with any enemy counter-attack which might 
eventuate. Thereafter 5th Indian Division would pass through 17th 
Division and continue the advance towards Rangoon along the axis of 
the Meiktila-Rangoon road. 

The route to the concentration area lay through Tamu and Kalemyo, 
and the broad well-surfaced highway over which the Division now rolled 
was in marked contrast with the terrible road, little more than a muddy 
track, over which the Ist Battalion had trudged, in company with thousands 
of miserable refugees, in the retreat out of Burma in 1942. South of 
Kalemyo the new road petered out and the way was rough and inches 
deep in stifling dust which was a sore trial to drivers, vehicles and pas- 
sengers. It says much for the skill and fortitude of the largely inexperienced 
drivers that the journey was completed with few serious mishaps. And 
here a tribute must be paid to these indomitable men, both Gurkha and 
Indian. When the Battalion was motorised it had some 150 vehicles to 
maintain, and, being unable to find the drivers for all these from its own 
resources, the deficiency was made up with Indian drivers—mostly Punjabi 
Mussulmans from R.A.S.C. motor transport units. Colonel McCready 
says: ‘‘ These men were splendid and a tribute must be paid to their 
unfailing willingness to do whatever they were called upon to do. I was 
able to get one of them a Military Medal later as a reward for his bravery 
around Meiktila.” 

The force selected for the capture of Meiktila, consisting of 17th 
Division and 255th Indian Tank Brigade (less one regiment) and now known 
as Meiktila Force, was concentrated at Pauk by 12th February. 255th 
Indian Tank Brigade contained the Deccan Horse and Probyn’s Horse, 
mounted on American Sherman tanks, and the Battalion operated mainly 
with Probyn’s who were described as “ quite first-class and would go 
anywhere and do anything.” A close camaraderie in consequence sprang 
up between the two units. 

7th Indian Division had by now established themselves in the Myitche 
area on the west bank of the Irrawaddy and were to cross the river on 14th 
February and establish a bridgehead on the east bank through which 17th 
Division would immediately pass and make for Meiktila at top speed. 

The crossing by 17th Division was to begin on 18th February and it 
moved from Pauk to Myitche in preparation for the operation. This 
brought the Ist Battalion to the west bank of the Irrawaddy opposite the 
legendary city of Pagan. The very name “ Irrawaddy ” had a magic in 
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it for the men who had endured so much already, and Colonel McCready 
succinctly described that historic occasion when he wrote :— 


‘Tt was a stirring moment as we stood looking across the river at the 
holy city with its hundreds of pagodas silhouetted against the sky. We were 
back in Burma again and the future looked as if it might be interesting.” 


The future certainly was interesting, and the Ist Battalion fully paid 
off many old scores in the weeks that followed. 

The crossing by 17th Division began as planned on 18th February and 
was completed on 21st February, the Ist Battalion crossing with the rest 
of 63rd Brigade on the 20th, immediately after Divisional Headquarters. 
The actual crossing was made at the village of Nyangyu, 3 miles upstream 
from Pagan. 

Time was not wasted in concentrating the whole Division on the east 
bank, but it was important to gain early information for the forward move 
and a reconnaissance force known as “ Torrcol”’ was formed, consisting 
of one squadron 11th Cavalry, reconnaissance troops of 255th Tank 
Brigade, and a trucked company of 6th Rajputs, which pushed out at once 
on the far bank along the roads leading east. 

The advance began on 2lst February with 48th Brigade leading to 
Ngathayauk. Thence they moved through Kamye directed on Taungtha, 
while 63rd Brigade with 5th Horse, 129th Field Regiment, a troop of 
medium artillery, and reconnaissance troops under command, followed 
to Ngathayauk and thence south-east to Seiktein, where they were to swing 
north-east through Welaung for Taungtha. The effect of this was that 
the two columns moved roughly parallel some 10 to 15 miles apart and 
converged on Taungtha. 

The first opposition was met at Oyin, on the 22nd, between Ngatha- 
yauk and Seiktein, where elements of the Japanese 16th Regiment fought 
with fanatical ferocity until practically wiped out by the 5th Horse and 
6th Rajputs. 

63rd Brigade harboured that night in the Oyin area, and advanced on 
the 23rd to Eywa, 2 miles south of Welaung, against slight but constant 
opposition, and both columns advanced on Taungtha on the 24th. 

48th Brigade entered Taungtha on the 24th after encountering slight 
opposition, and 63rd Brigade came up from Welaung late in the afternoon 
and harboured just south of the town in preparation for the dash south- 
wards for Meiktila. 

The orders were to motor through the town the next morning and then 
turn south on to the main road and join the rest of the Division 3 miles 
south of Taungtha. 48th Brigade were to form a road-block north of 
Taungtha, 
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The Battalion started off at first light on the 25th with “ D ” Company 
leading, under Major J. F. Russell, and for some unexplained reason the 
orders were apparently misunderstood, for when the Commanding Officer 
arrived at the main road-junction in Taungtha in his Jeep at the head 
of the Battalion column, there was no sign of “‘ D ” Company’s last vehicle, 
and he Jearned with surprise, from a local Burman, that the company had 
turned north instead of south. 

This did not unduly worry him as he knew the 48th Brigade road- 
block was only a short distance up the road and he thought the company 
would soon realise its mistake. Nevertheless, he decided to go after them 
himself and turned up the road. After going for nearly 3 miles and 
finding neither ““D” Company nor the road-block, and realising that he 
was now well into enemy-occupied territory, the Commanding Officer 
turned back. When he arrived back in Taungtha he found that the 
Adjutant, Major E. W. Axe, had just received a message over his 48 set 
from “D” Company saying that they had been ambushed 3} miles 
north of Taungtha and were now surrounded and pinned down. 

The company was ordered to “ form box” and hold until help could 
be sent and a squadron of tanks of the Deccan Horse, under the personal 
command of Colonel Younger, Second-in-Command of 255th Brigade, 
an old friend of the Battalion, who had been with it in the retreat through 
Burma and later in 1944, as Commanding Officer of 3rd Carabiniers, went 
out to pull ““D” Company out of its predicament. The Commanding 
Officer went with them, leaving Major O. N. Smyth in command of the 
Battalion. Colonel McCready describes subsequent events as follows :— 


“A further message was now received from ‘ D’ Coy. to say that they 
were all right, but that Major Russell had been killed. 

The tanks moved north through Taungtha and finally a message was 
received from the leading elements to say that they had contacted a Gurkha 
company, but could not find the company that had been ambushed. What 
had happened was this—when ‘ D ’ Coy. had been ambushed, the company, 
conforming to an oft practised drill—de-bussed and formed a defensive 
position. This was done extremely quickly and heavy fire was opened on 
the enemy. This covering fire enabled all the empty vehicles, except the 
first two, which had been destroyed, to turn round and get out of danger. 

The Coy. settled down in its defensive position, sent off its message to 
Bn. HQ., and awaited results. 

Unhappily the enemy fire was heavy and was soon coming from three 
sides—forward, right, and left. Major Russell, in a gallant effort to ensure 
that all was well with his company, moved from platoon to platoon encour- 
aging the men and giving them confidence. It was while he was crossing 
the road that he received a burst of LMG fire full in the chest. 
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Captain Willcock, ably assisted by Subadar Manbahadur Rai, took over 
command of the company and hung on. It was nearly two hours before 
the leading tanks reached them and by now they were almost completely 
surrounded. Captain Willcock very coolly contacted the Squadron Com- 
mander who was up with the leading tanks, and under heavy fire pointed 
out the main strength of the enemy, which was now some 200 yards farther 
up the road. With the arrival of the tanks the enemy on the flanks had 
withdrawn to their main force. 

Captain Willcock and the Squadron Commander decided to attack at 
once. 

Hurried orders were issued and as one man the company rose to its 
feet and went for the enemy, spurred on by the determination to get its 
own back. 

Very heavy casualties were inflicted and the enemy withdrew. Owing 
to the well-organised ‘D’” Company position and the speed with which 
the attack was planned and executed, the Tank Squadron Commander 
could not believe that this was the beleagured company he had been sent 
up to help. He was still looking for the ‘ remnants ’ of this company when 
he received the order to withdraw.” 


Major J. F. Russell was buried at the road junction in Taungtha, and 
two weeks later the announcement came of the award to him of the Military 
Cross for gallantry in action at Imphal the previous year.* 

His Commanding Officer records of him, quite simply, ‘‘ He was a very 
gallant officer.” 

Captain Willcock was awarded an immediate Military Cross for his 
leadership on this occasion. 

This action reflected great credit on the morale and training of the 
Battalion in general and “‘ D ”’ Company in particular, for, surprised and 
ambushed as they were, the company immediately took correct and spirited 
action, coolly and methodically, as they had been trained, and the whole 
affair showed the high degree of battle-worthiness of the officers and men. 

By the morning of 26th February Mahlaing was occupied and 17th 
Division’s armoured advanced guard seized the Thabutkin airfield 13 
miles from Meiktila. On the 27th, 63rd Brigade consolidated the airfield 
and its advanced guard got within 5 miles of Meiktila after clearing a 
road-block at Milestone 8. 

Broadly, the plan for the capture of Meiktila was as follows: 63rd 
Brigade was to attack the western side of the town while 48th Brigade 
closed in from the north, and 255th Tank Brigade carried out a wide sweep 
around the north-west, north, and north-east with a view to attack from 
the east and to cut the enemy communications with Pyawbwe and Thazi. 


* Another officer with the same surname and initials was killed in action with the 
2nd Battalion at Gallipoli in 1915. (See pp. 75, 76.) 
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63rd Brigade concentrated in the area of Antu, 1} miles south of 
the main road, during the 28th February, and the same evening was 
in harbour about Kyaukpyugon, midway between the main road and 
the Thazi-Mingyan branch of the Burma Railways. 

The town of Meiktila is divided into two portions separated by Meiktila 
Lake, which is shaped like an hour-glass with its waist consisting of a 
channel some 300 yards in width. This channel is bridged by a causeway 
and a railway bridge, and the two parts of the town lie east and west of it. 
The western part contains the jail, Government offices and the residential 
area, and the eastern part comprises the poorer and more thickly populated 
part around the bazaars and small workshops. 

63rd Brigade’s task was to clear the western half of the town. (See 
map on next page.) 

The Ist Battalion led the 63rd Brigade attack, supported by one troop 
of tanks, and moved forward at 0745 hours on the morning of Ist March 
with two companies up—‘‘ A ” left and “B” right, after a preliminary 
artillery concentration and a heavy air strike. The enemy seems to have 
expected the main attack to come along the line of the main Kyaukpedaung- 
Meiktila road, and had sited his defences accordingly, but, in fact, the 
Battalion attacked almost due south, which brought it on to the line of 
the road at a right angle, and this fact, coupled with the nature of the 
sector chosen as the first objective, accounted for the comparative absence 
of serious opposition. 

This was not fortuitous, but was the reward of careful reconnaissance. 
The line of advance of “‘ A ” and “‘ B ”” Companies was slightly overlooked 
by high ground on the right flank and “C ” Company was moved out to 
seize this feature, and this company soon became involved in heavy fighting 
while “A” and “B” advanced with little difficulty and by midday 
“A? Company had penetrated right through to the north bank of the 
South Lake to the west of the jail, which was still occupied by the enemy, 
although “ B ” Company on the right was held up for a time by a heavily 
defended area just west and slightly north of the west edge of the South 
Lake. The sector through which the Battalion attacked contained a large 
Japanese hospital and a grisly feature of the day’s fighting was the fate of 
the wretched enemy sick and wounded in this place. With their usual 
callous brutality, the Japanese had quite deliberately determined to defend 
this hospital area once they realised our line of attack, and, indeed, knowing 
that this was a hospital area, we refrained from including it in our pre- 
liminary bombardment until it was clear beyond a doubt that the enemy 
intended to defend it. Nearly all these unfortunate men, some 300 of them, 
were killed in the bombardment or as a result of it when their bashas 
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In effect, “A” and “ B ” Companies had penetrated behind the main 
enemy positions, and the action of “C” Company in pinning down the 
Japanese on the right flank and preventing them from interfering with 
“A” and “B’” Companies’ advance was decisive. The attack was a 
complete success, and, having reached its objective south of the road, the 
Battalion formed box, “‘ D ” Company moved up to seal off the left flank, 
“C” Company were relieved by the 7/10th Baluchis, and there they spent 
the night. 

Meanwhile, 48th Brigade had attacked the eastern part of the town 
from the north-west and north-east and had established themselves in the 
northern outskirts while 255th Tank Brigade, plus two infantry battalions, 
had secured the high ground east of the South Lake and had severed the 
enemy’s line of communications along the Thazi road. During the 2nd 
March the Battalion cleared up more of the western part of the town with 
heavy air support, killing many Japanese, and by the evening the whole 
of Meiktila West was in our hands. 

In these operations, the air support consisted of a daily “‘ cab rank ” of 
up to six aircraft on call through tentacles located either at Battalion 
Headquarters or even with forward companies. Dive-bombing and 
machine-gunning were carried out on calls from these tentacles, targets 
being indicated by 2-inch or 3-inch mortar smoke bombs. The effect on 
the enemy was usually devastating, and it was largely due to timely inter- 
vention from the air, which landed a stick of bombs neatly on the main 
centre of resistance, that the Battalion captured Meiktila West with such 
comparative ease. 

On this day ‘‘ B’? Company counted 37 Japanese bodies as the result 
of their own efforts and the 7/10th Baluchis also did considerable execution. 

The eastern part of the town was also the scene of very bitter fighting. 
The Japanese fought with fanatical ferocity and very many of them were 
killed before Meiktila East was also finally cleared. An example of the 
Japanese refusal to surrender was the action of some 50 of the survivors 
who jumped into the lake and were drowned or shot in the water. 

By the evening of 3rd March Meiktila was firmly in our hands and the 
next two days were spent in mopping up the snipers who still lingered 
here and there, and 63rd Brigade remained in Meiktila West while 
Divisional Headquarters and 48th Brigade took over the cantonment 
area and 99th Brigade moved into the Kyigon area. 

The main airstrip had been quickly put in order and was fully opera- 
tive by 5th March. The Ist Battalion moved into harbour in Meiktila and 
prepared to meet the Japanese reaction to the loss of this important place. 

It was the nodal point of the communications of the Japanese 15th 
and 33rd Armies and its loss greatly handicapped the enemy’s operations 
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farther north in the Mandalay area, and a strong reaction was to be expected. 
This took the form of an offensive by a considerable force consisting of the 
enemy 18th Division and other troops from the north and north-west and 
the 49th Division from the south, with the object of recapturing Meiktila. 
But our force in Meiktila carried out a constant and energetic series of 
sorties with strong colurnns of infantry and tanks, heavily supported from 
the air, which went after enemy concentrations wherever they were 
reported. These sweeps usually lasted for forty-eight hours and the 
Battalion took part in a number of them. 

The first one in which the Battalion participated was to the south of 
Meiktila on the 9th/10th March, when a party of Japanese, estimated at 
about 100 strong, was attacked by “‘ A” Company near the village of 
Yindaw, on the Pyawbwe road, and at least 20 of them were killed with 
negligible casualties to us. : 

Soon after this, 63rd Brigade carried out a strong sweep to the north 
and north-west of Meiktila, and on the 17th March the Battalion attacked 
and captured the village of Inpetlet against stiff enemy resistance and severe 
shell-fire, as the result of which “‘C ”’ Company had the misfortune to 
lose its commander, Captain A. Wilson, who was killed by the burst of a 
105-mm. shell. 

For the rest of the campaign “ C ’? Company was brilliantly commanded 
by that paragon amongst Gurkha officers, Subadar Rakamsing Rai, who 
had already been awarded the Military Cross for his outstanding leadership 
and devotion to duty in the operations leading up to the capture of Meiktila. 

On 18th March the sweep continued north and east of the Taungtha road 
in conjunction with two battalions of 99th Brigade, and in this operation the 
Battalion’s main contribution was the capture of the village of Subyugwet, 
in which “‘D” Company claimed to have killed at least 25 Japanese. 

. 63rd Brigade returned to Meiktila on 19th March after what had proved 
to be a very successful sweep in which at least 350 Japanese were known 
to have been killed and many more probably accounted for by air strikes 
and artillery concentrations. On the night 22nd/23rd March there was 
a heavy enemy attack on 48th Brigade perimeter which had some initial 
success, but the Battalion, on the other side of the town, was not directly 
involved. During the next two days the situation was cleared up by a 
series of sweeps by 48th Brigade, and the enemy’s efforts to concentrate 
for a counter-offensive to recapture Meiktila were finally broken up in a 
very successful operation to the north of the town on 28th and 29th March. 

For some time the Japanese had been building up a strong position in 
the area of the Myindawgan Lake, 4 miles north of Meiktila. This 
position extended for some distance eastwards of the Pindale road, and 
this eastern part was attacked by troops of 99th Brigade from the south 
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and south-east, while 63rd Brigade attacked with tanks from the west and 
north-west. In this operation the Ist Battalion, having concentrated at 
Inpetlet, moved east from there on the morning of 28th March with one 
squadron of 5th Horse (Probyn’s) to sweep eastwards across the Mahlaing 
road where an area east of Milestone 2 had been turned by the enemy 
into a formidable position which took full advantage of the difficult and 
broken ground cut up by many nullahs. This area was first subjected to 
an “ earthquake ” and the attackers met with little opposition until they 
turned south after crossing the road and were held up by fire. The 
Battalion was then ordered to withdraw to the Inpetlet area leaving 
two companies, “A” and “D,” in position on a ridge overlooking 
“The Triangle,” 1.e., the area between the Mahlaing and Pindale roads. 

99th Brigade’s attack met stiff opposition and had considerable casual- 
ties, but the enemy’s resistance had been broken and both brigades joined 
hands on the morning of 29th March and left fighting patrols in the area 
to prevent the Japanese from entering it again while they returned to 
harbour to prepare for the advance on Rangoon. The enemy in the 
Meiktila area were by now completely broken and had suffered enormous 
casualties in their efforts to retrieve the disaster of the loss of this key 
strategic point, and the moment had arrived for the final great drive to the 
south with Rangoon as the goal. 

Later, the Meiktila operations, in which the Ist Battalion had played 
such a leading part, were described by General Kimura, Commander-in- 
Chief Japanese Burma Area Army, as the “ Master Stroke ” of the whole 
campaign in Burma—the stroke which sealed the fate of the Japanese 
armies in that theatre. 


As recorded elsewhere, Mandalay had been captured on 20th March, 
and the advance towards Rangoon began early in April. Mechanised 
forces were launched down the main Mandalay-Rangoon road while other 
formations pushed down the Irrawaddy valley and secured the oilfields. 
Hitherto, XXXIIIrd Corps had taken the left and [Vth Corps the right 
in major strategic moves, but now the réles were reversed and XXXIIIrd 
Corps crossed IVth Corps’ line of advance and drove down the Irrawaddy 
valley, while [Vth Corps pushed on down the main Mandalay-Rangoon 
road axis. 

Pyawbwe, 26 miles south of Meiktila, was [Vth Corps’ first objective 
and the advance was carried out by 17th Division and 5th Division, with 
255th Tank Brigade. The advance of 17th Division on Pyawbwe was 
carried out on three axes. 99th Brigade moved east from Meiktila to attack 
Thazi, and was then to turn south, parallel with the main road, and seize 
the high ground south-east of Pyawbwe; 48th Brigade and attached 
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troops moved down the axis of the main road, followed by Divisional 
Headquarters and 63rd Brigade, and 63rd Brigade was to leave the main 
road south of Yindaw and make a detour via Yanaung, 10 miles south- 
west of Pyawbwe, to come in on Pyawbwe from the west ; while a column, 
known as “‘ Claudcol,” consisting of tanks and motorised infantry, was to 
precede 63rd Brigade as far as Yanaung and then cut the main road south 
of Pyawbwe. 

63rd Brigade concentrated in the area of Kyinbingan on 6th April and 
there was then a pause while the artillery and the air force struck hard at 
Yindaw, which, apart from being a naturally very strong position, was very 
strongly held, and, after this process had gone on for three days it was 
decided to bypass the place and 63rd Brigade moved round it by the west. 

99th Brigade moved round by the east and 48th Brigade and Divisional 
Headquarters followed 63rd Brigade, while Claudcol had, meanwhile, 
captured Yanaung and continued south towards Ywadan. 

63rd Brigade then moved across difficult country to harbour at Kyauk- 
taing, and by 9th April the final phase of the attack on Pyawbwe was 
ready to begin, with 99th Brigade in possession of the high ground north 
of the town, an armoured column behind Pyawbwe across the main road 
and with a detachment approaching Yamethin, 48th Brigade moving down 
the axis of the main road, and 63rd Brigade closing in from the west. 

Next day, Pyawbwe was captured after 99th Brigade had met strong 
resistance in the water-works area and 48th Brigade had overcome some 
enemy resistance around the railway station. In 63rd Brigade, 9th Border 
had to fight for the south-west corner of the town but the rest of the 
Brigade did not come into close contact. 

5th Division now passed through to continue the advance to the south 
and 17th Division had a week’s rest. The Division left Pyawbwe on 
18th April and followed 5th Division until the 25th, when it took the lead 
again south of Toungoo, led by 63rd Brigade with the armoured column 
out in front. The pursuit had gone rapidly through Yamethin, Pyinmana 
and Shweymyo Bluff, where there were considerable actions, and more 
opposition was met at Payagale, where 1/3rd Gurkha Rifles had a stiff 
fight. Then Payagyi, 22 miles south of Nyaunglebin, was reported to be 
strongly held and 63rd Brigade was ordered to capture the town while the 
armoured column swept round and blocked the escape route to the south. 
The Battalion and 9th Border carried out the attack after a heavy artillery 
programme, but the Japanese were broken and there was no opposition. 

The end was now very near, and an indication of the break-up of the 
enemy organisation was the recovery of some 400 British and American 
prisoners of war in a village near Payagyi. These prisoners had been herded 
north from Rangoon by the Japanese when they evacuated that place, and, 
soon after they had passed through Pegu, the Japanese officer in charge 
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let them go to join the British forces which were now only about 6 miles 
away. This was one of those rare, generous gestures occasionally made by 
individual Japanese, but these men were unfortunately heavily shot-up 
by our own aircraft while making their way towards our positions, and 
many of them were killed or wounded on the threshold of freedom. By 
the night of 20th April the armoured column was in harbour east of Pegu, 
63rd Brigade was 3 miles north of the town and 48th Brigade at Payagyi. 
The plan for the capture of Pegu, which was reported to be strongly held 
by a mixed enemy force with the task of covering the evacuation of Japanese 
personnel from Rangoon, was for 63rd Brigade, supported by tanks, to 
attack and secure the northern half of the town east of the river and for 
the armoured column to attack from the east and south-east, capture the 
southern half and seal the escape route to the south. 

The Ist Battalion was leading the Brigade and the Division and it was 
now to go into its last operation of the campaign. 

On 29th April the armoured column had completed the blocking of 
the escape route and was in close contact with the enemy in an area east of 
the river, and 7th Baluch of 63rd Brigade captured high ground to the 
north-east of the town against moderate enemy resistance. 

During the night 29th/30th April, “ B ”’ Company of the Ist Battalion 
was ordered to penetrate as far as possible into the town with a view to 
seizing the bridge over the Pegu River and the railway bridge. The com- 
pany penetrated about 300 yards into the town against steadily stiffening 
resistance and was finally held up late in the evening by a strongly 
entrenched force of the enemy and the attack came to a standstill. Plans 
were made to put the whole Battalion into a major attack at 1000 hours 
next day supported by two squadrons of tanks and the whole of the Div- 
isional artillery, and heavy harassing fire was put down on the enemy 
positions during the night. However, the attack did not need to be 
delivered, for patrols of ‘“‘ B ’’ Company during the night found that the 
Japanese had withdrawn and they were able to penetrate right into the town 
without meeting opposition. 


‘That morning we heard the guns of the fleet bombarding Elephant 
Point, below Rangoon, before the landing of 15 Corps. It was a thrilling, 
and at the same time a depressing, sound reverberating in the distance. 
Depressing because we knew now that 15 Corps would be in Rangoon 
before us, a race we had set our hearts on winning. The bridges over the 
Pegu River had been destroyed by the enemy and the river, now in spate 
as the result of heavy rains, was uncrossable.” 


In these words, Colonel McCready speaks of the disappointment of the men 
of 17th Division at being prevented from being the first into Rangoon, as 
they had been the last out three years before. 
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From Pegu onwards 17th Division was regrouped, 99th Brigade being 
left in Pegu and 48th and 63rd Brigades going on southwards, albeit 
slowly, due to heavy mining and booby-traps, and there was further delay 
in rebuilding the bridge at Hlegu. Enemy resistance had virtually ceased, 
except for a few snipers and stragglers, and the Battalion reached Banb- 
wegon, some 14 miles south of Pegu on the afternoon of 3rd May, and, by 
this move, the wheel of war had turned full circle, for it was at the same 
Banbwegon that the Ist Battalion of the Regiment had first gone into 
action in 1942. Companies were put out in exactly the same positions 
they had then occupied, and the Battalion spent a wet week in that not 
very salubrious spot. It is interesting to note that two Riflemen of the 
Battalion who had been captured in 1942 rejoined here. Having escaped 
soon after being taken, they had been harboured by a friendly Karen 
family for the intervening three years. 

After their defeat in the Mandalay plain, remnants of the Japanese 
15th and 33rd Armies withdrew south, and by about 7th May the bulk of 
these were east of the Sittang River. The enemy 56th Division had escaped 
into the Shan and Karen Hills and were defending the routes into Siam 
through Kalaw and Loilem, and some of the Rangoon garrison were still 
south and south-east of Pegu. At the same time, the whole of the Jap- 
anese 28th Army, cut off by the advance of [Vth Corps to Pegu, was now 
trying to make its way into the Pegu Yomas from the Mandalay plain. 
It was clear that the enemy troops collected in the Yomas would have to 
try to break out across the Sittang to join their comrades in Eastern Burma, 
and the task of IVth Corps was to complete the destruction of all those 
attempting to escape east. 

The main killing ground was to be the flat country lying between the 
Sittang and the Yomas and 17th Division was strung out over 75 miles of 
country between Pyinbongi and Pyu on the main Mandalay-Rangoon rail- 
way line, and long-range patrols started to probe into the foothills of the 
Pegu Yomas. 

63rd Brigade was in the centre and the Ist Battalion moved into a 
perimeter at Penwegon, at Milestone 121, with the task of dealing with any 
enemy trying to break east to the Sittang River. The first encounter with 
a sizeable party of the enemy trying to break out occurred on 11th May, 
when ‘“‘C”’ Company of the Battalion accounted for 46 Japanese killed 
at the village of Sitkwin in a brilliant action which developed into a furious 
fight necessitating the sending of ‘“‘ B”? Company up to help “C.” After 
this the Battalion settled down to a period of routine patrolling and Colonel 
McCready went on leave in the middle of June and command of the 
Battalion devolved on Major A. Fairgrieve, D.S.O., the Second-in- 
Command, Major O, N, Smyth, being away on leave. 
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‘The monsoon season was now well under way, and the flooded country- 
side made the task of our troops easier in that it restricted the possible 
movements of the enemy to well-defined tracks, and by the end of June 
patrols and other sources had provided a comprehensive idea of the loca- 
tion of the main bodies of enemy troops in the Yomas and their probable 
intentions. The enemy had been grouped into five main bodies in the 
Yomas, the principal of which were the remains of their 54th Division 
(Tsuwamona Heidan) and 55th Division (Shimbu Heidan), and an opera- 
tion order captured by a long-range patrol of 7th Gurkha Rifles indicated 
that a break-out was soon to be made. In fact, it became tolerably certain 
that this would probably take place towards the end of July and that the 
major part of it would come through 17th Division’s area, and reinforcements 
were sent from other divisions of IVth Corps into the 17th Division sector. 

Among these reinforcements to 17th Division was the 4th Battalion 
of the Regiment from 20th Division and officers of the two battalions were 
able to meet. 

At this stage the Ist Battalion was holding part of the Penwegon peri- 
meter in two-company strength astride the road to Kyingyan, with a screen 
of reconnaissance patrols to the west to give warning of the expected 
Japanese break-through. 

Early in July a strong standing patrol of platoon strength had been 
established at Kyingyan under the command of Havildar Karnabahadur Rai, 
and this was the scene of a spirited action which well deserves description. 

On 19th July there was an attack on a platoon of the 4/12th Frontier 
Force Rifles to the south, and there were many other signs that the break- 
through was imminent. The Commanding Officer visited Karnabahadur 
that afternoon and found him confident and in full readiness to carry out 
his orders, which were to delay the Japanese break-out when it occurred, 
inflict the maximum casualties and only withdraw when his ammunition 
was exhausted. At 2030 hours that night Karnabahadur’s voice was heard 
on the telephone: “‘ Large numbers of Japs are approaching my position. 
O.P.s have ambushed their leading elements and have withdrawn to my 
position. Open up on DF tasks.” 

There was no delay and all the guns of 129th Field Regiment opened 
up with a blinding flash and the shells tore over the heads of the Kyingyan 
platoon to land on the Japanese axis of approach. A short lull followed, 
but twenty minutes later Karnabahadur’s voice was heard again, this time 
with an increased note of urgency, reporting that he was being strongly 
attacked and wanted SOS fire. A heavy concentration was at once put 
down and Karnabahadur’s voice was coming through strongly when there 
was a sudden silence. The line had been cut. Heavy static on the wireless 
made speech impossible. Two more heavy “ crumps ” were put down on 
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the SOS tasks and then the gunners were asked to stop firing. Karna- 
bahadur was now on his own and the fight was on. To those waiting in 
Penwegon the atmosphere was electric, but nothing more could be done 
to help. The sky was lit up with flares and Very lights and it was clear 
that fierce fighting was in progress. Occasional flares lit up the sombre 
sky until 0200 hours when they too died down and silence reigned over 
the dark countryside, sodden with the monsoon rains. ‘‘ What had 
happened ? Had the position been overwhelmed ?” These and other 
anxious speculations kept Battalion Headquarters in a state of suspense 
and throughout the early hours the telephone rang continuously with 
anxious inquiries for news. 

At first light a strong patrol with armour was just starting out to investi- 
gate when a frantic signaller yelled, “‘ Karnabahadur on the line!” The 
instrument was grabbed and the unruffled voice of Karnabahadur came 
through, calmly passing a “‘sitrep”’ the gist of which was “all well.” 
He went on, “ I am speaking from Pyuzu and have linked up with “ X ” 
Platoon. No casualties. No arms lost. We had to withdraw from Kying- 
yan at 0230 hours as we had no more ammunition. I am now coming in 
with a full report.” 

Karnabahadur reported that when he had called for SOS fire he was 
being heavily attacked by a force of what he estimated to be a strong 
platoon of Japs which had pinpointed his position accurately. This attack 
was repulsed with heavy loss, and, hastily replenishing their ammunition, 
the little garrison awaited the next inevitable onslaught. This came in a 
mass attack in much greater strength from the opposite side of the peri- 
meter, and this, too, was repulsed, the enemy leaving their dead and dying 
right on the edge of the wire. After this, the Japanese came on again and 
again in screaming masses, knowing full well that unless they cracked the 
defence their road to freedom was inevitably barred. The battle went on 
for six hours and for six hours of intense fighting the garrison stood firm 
until, at 0200 hours, their stocks of ammunition were almost exhausted. 
Then, and only then, Karnabahadur decided that the position was no 
longer tenable, and, sending forward one section to create a diversion, 
he withdrew his platoon during a lull in the fighting, with great speed and 
in perfect order, to a previously reconnoitred rendezvous. From there he 
heard, with glee, the Japanese putting in what might well have been their 
only successful assault on the position he had just evacuated. Hastily 
checking the arms, Karnabahadur then swam his platoon across the tur- 
bulent Aingdon River, made his way through the Tonkan Forest Reserve 
and at first light linked up with the platoon at Pyuzu. 

Not one casualty had been suffered, not a single weapon had been lost, 
and local reports said that 200 dead Japanese had been found strewn 
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round the perimeter at Kyingyan. Karnabahadur had frustrated the 
attempted escape of the centre break-out party of the Japanese 55th 
Division and had scattered them in the swampy ground west of Penwegon, 
where the next morning they fell an easy prey to guns and aircraft. 

For this notable feat of arms Karnabahadur * received an immediate 
award of the Indian Order of Merit and 2157 Lance-Naik Manparsad 
Limbu, one of his Section Commanders, was given the Military Medal. 

(It is interesting to note that the Japanese 55th Division did not appear 
to realise that we had captured their plan for they continued to stick to it 
stubbornly, and the result was that they found our troops always in the 
direct line of their advance in much greater strength than they can have 
anticipated.) 

The consequence was a great killing as the Japanese poured out along 
their escape routes, and in this the Battalion had its full share. The enemy 
continued their desperate attempts to break through across the Sittang and 
their losses mounted to astronomical proportions by the end of the month, 
by which time they were in a terrible state and were reduced to small 
bands wandering about between the river and the main road in the flooded 
area and sometimes trying to get across the stream. 

By the first week in August the area between the Yomas and the Sittang 
was clear of Japanese, except for a few disconsolate stragglers who were 
usually only too glad to give themselves up. 

The battle had been an untidy one. The flooded country handicapped 
our troops and nearly all encounters were on a company scale. What 
usually happened was that the Japanese went to cover in villages during 
the day and our troops then ambushed their probable lines of escape by 
night and went in to mop them up next morning, with extensive help 
from the artillery and the air. 

By 10th August all the extra troops lent to 17th Division to deal with the 
break-out operations had returned to their original formations and 17th 
Division was ordered to take over from 7th Division in the Waw-Pegu area. 

This brought 63rd Brigade down to the Waw area and the Battalion found 
itself at Abya, 6 miles east of Waw on the Pegu-Moulmein railway line, 
with the task of carrying out an aggressive réle to eliminate any Japanese 
still found west of the Sittang. 

By this time, however, the air was thick with rumours that the Japanese 
had sued for peace, and, up to the time of the actual surrender, only patrol- 
ling had taken place in the Battalion’s sector. For many days the Battalion 
waited in a state of suspense, expecting white flags to go up over the enemy 


* This former N.C.O. is now Gurkha Captain Karnabahadur Rai, I.0.M., M.C., and 
was a member of the contingent from the Brigade of Gurkhas at the Coronation of 
Her Majesty The Queen. 
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positions at any moment, but it was not until 24th August that the first 
Japanese emissaries came through our lines to arrange the details of the 
surrender. On the 26th, a conference was held with senior Japanese officers 
to make local arrangements pending confirmation from higher authorities 
on both sides, and under these the Japanese agreed to evacuate the west 
bank of the Sittang and both sides could use the river without inter- 
ference. Preliminary arrangements were also made for our troops to start 
crossing the Sittang and to occupy Tenasserim with a view to disarming 
the Japanese and restoring law and order preparatory to the resumption 
of British rule. 

The Japanese emissaries on this historic occasion were brought through 
the lines of the 1st Battalion and were met by Lieutenant-Colonel Smyth. 
Colonel Smyth has described this historic occasion as follows :— 


** On 26th October, 1945, news was received that the formal surrender 
of the Japanese 28th Army would be taken by the 1/10th Gurkha Rifles at 
Paung. The Brigade Commander, Brigadier M. R. Smeeton, D.S.O., 
M.C.,* was asked to accept the honour of receiving the surrender and on 
28th October a Japanese emissary handed over to the Battalion the actual 
Surrender Document, showing the rank, appointment and names of the 
senior Japanese officers who were to be present on parade. Headed by 
Lieutenant-General Miyazaki, Commanding 54 Division and officiating 
Army Commander together with his Chief of Staff, the party consisted of 
three Major-Generals, five Regimental Commanders, and five other officers 
representing the Services. 

(This Surrender Document, mounted and framed, now hangs in the 
Officers’ Mess of the Ist Battalion.) 

The surrender ceremony was arranged to take place on the village 
green at Paung on 29th October, 1945. 

Here the complete Battalion was drawn up in hollow square with, in 
the centre of the square, a table covered with the Regimental Flag standing 
in front of a flagpole flying the Union Jack. 

The Japanese took up position in line in order of seniority, facing the 
Union Jack. Coming forward one by one, they gravely saluted the Brigade 
Commander and the Battalion Commander, unbuckled their swords, and 
handed them over into the custody of the Battalion. 

The attitude of these high ranking Japanese officers was most interesting. 
They conveyed the impression that they would not accept the fact that they 
themselves had been defeated, appeared delighted that the war was over, 
regretting only that they had not won it themselves. Extremely self- 
possessed and confident in their manner, their demeanour was entirely 
correct and they carried out their orders to the letter with the utmost 
attention to detail.” 


* Brigadier Smeeton was an old friend, having been in Hodson’s Horse in Loralai, 
where the two regiments were together just before the war. 
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The writer goes on :— 


“To the Battalion this formal surrender marked the climax of many years 
of bitter fighting and discomfort. The Battalion had fought its way twice 
throughout the length of Burma, from Rangoon to Rangoon, via Imphal. 

It was indeed fitting that the 1/10th Gurkha Rifles, whose record was 
second to none in the Burma theatre, should have had the opportunity of 
taking part in this final and impressive ceremony, the culmination of their 
achievements in battle against a brave and skilful enemy.” 


There is extant a photograph showing Colonel Smyth, with other 
officers of the Ist Battalion, receiving the sword of one of the Japanese 
officers. 

The move of 17th Division over the Sittang began on 10th September, 
and the Ist Battalion crossed that day and thereafter the process of receiving 
the surrender of Japanese personnel, arms and equipment went on apace. 
On the 28th the Battalion moved to the Bilin area as the first move in the 
redistribution of 17th Division in which 63rd Brigade became responsible 
for Mokpalin, Bilin, Thaton and other towns on the main road to Martaban. 
Dasehra was celebrated from 13th to 16th October and ‘‘ a good time was 
had by all.” As always, the Battalion got down to “ spit and polish ” as 
soon as possible and soon began to lose something of its war aspect, and 
was employed on collecting enemy weapons, “ showing the flag” to the 
Burmese, and dealing with the dacoity which was inevitably widespread 
at this period. For this purpose the Battalion established a number of 
small posts in the area north of Martaban to protect the rice-harvesting 
operations in the plain between the main road and the sea. 

And so this momentous year of 1945 came to an end with the Battalion 
engaged in what amounted to Internal Security duties, interspersed with 
normal training and the administrative readjustments inseparable from 
the transfer from war to peace. 

The Battalion was to stay in Burma for a long time after the cessation 
of hostilities, but this is an appropriate place to end the narrative of its 
service in the Second World War. 

In its broad outlines the story differs little from that of the 3rd and 4th 
Battalions, but it has an historical significance all its own, for it is the 
epic of a battalion which returned after many years to the land of its origin 
and there tasted the bitterness of initial disaster and the triumph of 
ultimate victory, often over country well known to its forebears but in 
conditions and in the face of an enemy both of which would have been 
incredible fifty years before. 

Only one common denominator remained, and that was the incom- 
parable heroism of the men. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE 2ND BATTALION, 1941-45 


“Traq, 1941,” “ Deir-ez-Zor,” “ Syria, 1941,” “* CortANo,”’ 
“ SANTARCANGELO,” ‘‘Senio Floodbank,” ‘ BoLoGNa,” 
“* Sillaro Crossing,” “‘ Gaiana Crossing,”’ “‘ Italy, 1944-45 ” 


1941 


THE 2nd Battalion was at Quetta when the war broke out and it did not 
leave there until February 1941 when it went to Poona as a unit of the 
21st Indian Infantry Brigade and began its varied and distinguished service 
against the King’s enemies. 

It was the only battalion of the Regiment which fought in a theatre 
of war other than Burma. 

For the first eighteen months of the war the Battalion had been called 
upon to provide large numbers of men to help raise the 3rd and 4th 
Battalions and the Regimental Centre, as well as for other duties, with the 
result that it had lost some 400 of its original personnel by the time it 
arrived in Poona and had a very large proportion of nearly raw recruits. 

The Battalion, commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel H. St J. Carruthers, 
found a fairly chaotic state of affairs prevailing at Poona, but order was 
being evolved and soon it settled down to an intensive period of training 
in the use of Mechanical Transport, followed by a strenuous course of 
Combined Operations training at Kharakvasla Lake. It was still on a 
semi-peace organisation and it was not until 17th April that orders were 
received for the mobilisation of the 21st Indian Infantry Brigade and its 
despatch overseas in the very near future. On 24th April intimation was 
received that ““D” Day would be 26th April and that the Battalion was 
to move on “ D” plus 11, but on the 26th orders were received for the 
Brigade to leave Poona next day. 

The result was a hurried and exhausting exodus, and the Battalion 
arrived at the Bombay Docks to find there a scene of frantic and largely 
disorganised activity, and was eventually bundled on board ship in two 
parties—Battalion Headquarters and two companies in the Neurala and 
two companies in the Devonshire. The ships then lay out in Bombay 
harbour for the next forty-eight hours! Iraq was the destination, whither 
the force was being sent to deal with the situation which had arisen out of 
the pro-Axis coup by Raschid Ali which had begun on 3rd April. 

On the 5th May, after an uneventful voyage, the convoy approached 
the head of the Persian Gulf, and it was given out that, as the Iraqi 
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Government had refused to allow the disembarkation of any more British 
troops, an opposed landing might have to be made. Hasty preparations 
were therefore put in hand, but the Commanding Officer had to report 
that if that part of the 2nd Battalion which was in the Neuralia was called 
upon to take part in such an operation, it would do so with only rifles 
and 50 rounds per man, as everything else was in the Devonshire. How- 
ever, it did not happen, and on the 6th May the Battalion reached the 
Ma’quil docks at Basra after having dropped one company for the defence 
of Fao, at the seaward end of the Shatt-el-Arab, where the first troops 
had landed at the start of the Mesopotamian campaign in 1914. Major 
N. D. Wingrove, who was then Brigade-Major, 20th Brigade, met the 
Battalion at the docks. 

Disembarkation took place that night and the Battalion went into 
bivouacs where a hideous night, was passed with no protection from the 
swarms of mosquitoes, which were particularly bad that year owing to the 
phenomenally high Tigris floods. The inevitable result was malaria, and 
within a few days the average daily sick reports totalled more than 150. 

The Battalion stayed in the Basra area until the end of June, mainly 
employed upon patrol activities and measures to deal with the local situa- 
tion, which was at first serious as the result of the hostile attack on the 
Habbaniyah aerodrome. This marked the peak of the trouble, and the 
rebel forces surrendered on 23rd May. 

On the 19th June the Battalion left Basra by train for Baghdad and its 
motor transport was to follow by road. By the ume it arrived there the 
situation had improved but was still tense, and terrible atrocities had been 
perpetrated, especially against the Jewish population. However, more 
important work was ahead and the Battalion moved out to the R.A.F. 
station at Habbaniyah on the 26th June, where the Brigade was con- 
centrated and awaited the arrival of its full equipment from the base before 
starting on its main task. 

This was to take part in the operations against the Vichy French forces 
in Syria. 

The advance from Iraq was timed to tie-in with the other advances 
from Palestine by British and Free French forces, and 21st Brigade left 
Habbaniyah for Haditha, via Ramadi and Hit, on 28th June. The available 
information at this time was that there was a small Vichy force at Meyadin, 
90 miles inside Syria on the Euphrates, and a larger force of about 2,000 
at Deir-ez-Zor, 35 miles farther up the river, with a fanatical pro-Vichy 
Arab nationalist leader on the border with a band of some 400 followers. 

21st Brigade’s plan provided for the 13th Lancers (less one squadron) 
to move along the Tripoli oil pipe-line and then swing in on Deir-ez-Zor 
from the south, for 4/13th Frontier Force Rifles to make a similar, but less 
wide, outflanking movement, and for the 2nd Battalion of the Regiment to 
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make the direct advance on Meyadin and Deir-ez-Zor across the desert 
to Abu Kemal, just across the frontier, and thence by the river route to 
Meyadin and Deir-ez-Zor. 

The move across the desert was something of an ordeal for troops 
unused to the use of mechanical transport under such conditions, but 
Abu Kemal was reached without serious mishap, and orders were received 
to push on at 0400 hours on 4th July. The route now lay along the river 
road and the going was better for a short way and then got so bad that 
the column had to take to the desert again on the escarpment which runs 
along the river for many miles. A road-block was encountered a little 
way short of Meyadin, but the French left the place on sighting our troops, 
and the advance continued towards Deir-ez-Zor. 

The road through Meyadin, however, constituted a bad bottleneck 
and the column was badly strung out as its head reached a point 5 miles 
short of Deir-ez-Zor at about 1700 hours. The French then opened long- 
range artillery fire and the column was got off the road and dispersed in 
the available nullahs of the escarpment while preparations were made to 
go into bivouac for the night, as it was now too late to launch an attack 
and there was no news of the 13th Lancers and 4/13th Frontier Force 
Rifles. 

The next day was spent in preparation for the attack, in which the 
Battalion was to deliver the main blow in a frontal assault, and the opera- 
tion started at first light on the 4th July. All the preliminaries of a battle 
came into operation and the Battalion was preparing to attack when it 
was visited, at about 1100 hours, while an artillery duel was in progress, 
by General Slim, later Field-Marshal Sir William Slim of XIVth Army 
fame, who was then General Officer Commanding 10th Indian Division. 

He had with him an R.A.F. liaison team whom he ordered to “ bring 
on the bombers.” Half-an-hour later half-a-dozen aircraft appeared, but 
unfortunately they were French and proceeded to bomb Battalion Head- 
quarters and a nearby Field Ambulance. One of the French bombers was 
hit by L.M.G. fire from the forward companies and crashed in flames, 
its crew being later captured by a party commanded by Captain Orbell. 
During this incident General Slim had a narrow escape from one of the 
sticks of bombs. It appears that this bombing was more a demonstration 
to cover the withdrawal of the French forces from Deir-ez-Zor than 
anything else, and the place was occupied without serious opposition, the 
Battalion going into bivouacs to the north-west of the town. By now our 
troops had outrun their administrative arrangements, and the next week 
was spent in and around Deir-ez-Zor and subject to frequent French 
bombing. 

On the 11th July an armistice was signed with the Vichy French 
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authorities, and the 2nd Battalion was pushed forward via Meskene to 
Jerablus on the Anatolian border. Here it stayed for five days and then 
began the return journey to Iraq, arriving back at Habbaniyah on 13th 
August. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Carruthers left the Battalion at Habbaniyah on 
23rd August to take command of the Regimental Centre, and handed over 
to Major A. G. Stewart. 

Hitler’s attack on Russia had its repercussion in the Near East in the 
form of the entry of British and Russian forces into Persia to protect the 
oilfields, and the frontiers were crossed on 25th August. 

This development took the Battalion into Persia and during the second 
week of September it arrived at Senna, 95 miles north-east of Kermanshah, 
where it stayed until 22nd October, carrying out many patrols, maintaining 
law and order and keeping the peace between the local government officials 
and troops and the Kurdish rebels who were taking advantage of the 
Persian preoccupation with the Russian and British forces to do a bit of 
marauding on their own account. 

Much useful experience was gained during this period. On 22nd 
October the Battalion went to Kermanshah where it came directly under 
6th Indian Division and took over guard duties, escorts and fatigues. 
These were mainly in the city and the Battalion was in camp some 6 miles 
outside. 

From Kermanshah the Battalion went to Sari-Pul-Zuhab, on the road 
between Kermanshah and Khanagin on the line of communication of the 
force in Persia based on Baghdad, and here it was employed on fatigues 
and duties, interspersed with digging work on the defensive positions 
being created along the line and such training as could be done. During 
all this time the Battalion suffered much from the effects of the epidemic 
of malaria which had struck it when it first arrived in Iraq, and was most 
of the time seriously under strength. 

The end of the year found the Battalion engaged in an uneventful 
routine which was not quite peace and had most of the disadvantages of 
war without its excitement. 


1942 


It can be very cold on the Persian uplands, and the year was ushered 
in with severe rainstorms which soon turned to snow and a thoroughly 
uncomfortable few days ensued until arrangements were made to deal with 
the situation. 

The rest of the month of January passed uneventfully and on the 31st 
orders were received for the Battalion to move into Army Reserve at 

R 
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Latafiya, 30 miles south-west of Baghdad. On 3rd February the Battalion 
left Sari-Pul-Zuhab in two parties by road to Khanaqin and thence by 
rail to Baghdad, arriving at its camp area at Latafiya during the next after- 
noon. News was here received that the late Subadar-Major, Kulman 
Pradhan, had been placed on pension and awarded the 2nd Class of the 
Order of British India with the title of ‘‘ Bahadur,” and that Manser Rai, 
the acting Subadar-Major, would succeed him. 

Soon afterwards, a violent duststorm reminded the Battalion of what 
Iraq could do in the way of unpleasantness and of the kind of thing the 
Ist Battalion had had to endure in its four weary years in this country 
during and after the “ Mespot ” campaign of the First World War. 

On 11th March the Battalion moved into Baghdad, where it took over 
“Quetta Camp ” from the 1/9th Gurkha Rifles. The Tigris flood season 
was now starting and the Battalion had parties constantly standing by to 
deal with breaches in the bund, and, apart from this, normal training con- 
tinued without intermission as far as the many demands for ‘“‘ duties ” 
permitted. A welcome break came on 7th May, when H.R.H. The Duke 
of Gloucester visited Baghdad, and a week later orders were received for 
the Battalion to prepare to move to Basra, where it was to embark for 
Aden—of all places! 

At Basra the Battalion embarked in that ancient warrior the B.I. 
Steamship Erinpura on 21st May. This old ship, launched in 1911, had 
carried many thousands of troops to and from Basra during the 1914-18 
war. 

The voyage was pleasant and uneventful and the Erimpura arrived at 
Aden on 29th May. The Battalion disembarked at once and proceeded to 
take over from 3/15th Punjabis at Khormaksar camp. The raison d’étre 
of the infantry garrison at Aden was the protection of the Amiralty oil 
tanks and other vulnerable points in the event of landings by sea or air 
of hostile raiding parties, and the Battalion took over a number of posts 
for this purpose. 

The consequent routine, and such training as could be fitted in, went 
on in the monotonous and uneventful réle of passive defence which was 
now the Battalion’s lot, until the end of the year, when orders were received 
that it was to move to Paiforce on relief by the 3rd Rajputs. Paiforce 
being the command responsible for Iraq and Persia and the now rapidly 
developing overland line of supply to Russia, this meant a return to Iraq.* 

The Battalion therefore embarked in the Nevasa on Christmas Day, 
1942, and the year ended with the voyage back to Basra. 


* An interesting article on this supply route, by Lieutenant-Colonel M. B. Shier 
of the Regiment, appeared in the May 1948 issue of ‘ The Journal of The Royal United 
Service Institution.’ 
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1943 


Coming events now began to cast their shadows before them, for, 
on arrival at Basra on 7th January, it was learned that the Battalion was to 
become a unit of what was then known as the 3rd Indian Motor Brigade 
of the 31st Indian Armoured Division. 

The other battalions in this Brigade were to be the 2/6th and 2/8th 
Gurkha Rifles, and, with the coming together of these three fine battalions 
at Barjasiya Camp, near Shaiba, was born that great team which won 
fame in the Italian campaign as the 43rd Gurkha Lorried Brigade. 

The Brigade Commander at this time was Brigadier A. A. E. Filose, 
who was succeeded in April by Brigadier C. E. L. Harris, late 2nd Lancers. 

The conversion to a lorried battalion opened up new horizons, and 
the following months were very busy ones reorganising to the new War 
Establishments, training drivers, and learning the special techniques 
required of motorised infantry. In this connection it is interesting to note 
how some of the old terms used in the days of horsed cavalry lingered on 
—for instance, unwanted vehicles were still referred to as ‘‘ led horses.” 

At this tme Major C. C. Graham was appointed Brigade-Major of 
the Brigade (now known as 43rd Indian Infantry Brigade (Lorried), and 
Captain Underhill became Staff-Captain. Major R. W. Tobin joined 
the Battalion as Second-in-Command. 

Progressive training was carried out at Safwan, south of Shaiba, where 
a special training area was established, and this led in May to a move 
northwards to what was called the Division’s ‘“‘ Summer Location ” for 
large-scale exercises. This was in the area between Qaiyara and Mosul, 
and the Battalion arrived at the former place on 11th May, after a five-day 
journey by road which was accomplished without untoward incident, 
after covering a distance of 572 miles. 

A few days after arrival, the Battalion was engaged in a Brigade Training 
Exercise, and on the Ist, 2nd and 3rd June it took part in a Divisional 
Exercise which took it to Sharqat, and there it worked over much of the 
ground which had been covered by the Ist Battalion of the Regiment in 
the battle of that name at the end of the Mesopotamia campaign in October 
1918. It surely derived virtue therefrom. 

Training went on at high pressure throughout June and July, an ever 
higher standard being demanded until the Brigade had become a closely 
integrated and highly efficient fighting force. 

At the end of June a small force, of a strength of 100 all ranks from the 
Battalion and the 2/8th Gurkha Rifles, under Captain Seagrim of the 
Regiment, was sent out to “ K2,” one of the pumping stations on the main 
Kirkuk-Tripoli oil pipe-line, to deal with possible sabotage, and, at the 
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end of July, after a very strenuous period of training, the Battalion was 
sent to the summer leave camp which had been established in the high- 
lands at Shaqlawa, 30 miles north-east of Erbil. 

Here all ranks had two weeks’ complete rest and relaxation, the com- 
panies organised shooting and fishing parties and games in the very welcome 
coolness of the foothills which were such a pleasant relief from the heat 
and glare of the desert below. 

After returning to Qaiyara in the third week of August, training was 
resumed with no intermission other than the celebration of Dasehra in 
October until, on the 12th of the month, the Battalion moved to Tekrit, 
95 miles downstream from Qaiyara, on the first stage of the return to 
Baghdad which was to be the prelude to the long journey over the desert 
to Damascus whither the Brigade had been ordered. 

Baghdad was reached on the 13th and next day the Battalion moved to 
Wadi Mahommadi, 127 miles due west of Baghdad on the road to Haifa. 
Rutba was the next stage and on 18th October the column arrived at 
Mafraq, in Trans-Jordan. Here the orders were changed, and on the 
19th the Battalion arrived at Az-Zib, 40 miles north of Haifa, and from 
22nd to 29th October there was a big exercise, known as “‘ Virile,” in 
which 43rd Brigade, with a Free French Division, a Greek Brigade and 
an Armoured Car Regiment of the Arab Legion, acted as ‘‘ enemy” to 
the Polish Corps. This cosmopolitan exercise was good preparation for 
the tasks which lay ahead of 43rd Brigade. 

On 3rd November the Brigade moved south to Egypt, and the 
Battalion arrived at the east bank of the Suez Canal on the afternoon of 
5th November and drove next day through the centre of Cairo to Mena, near 
the Pyramids, and thence into camp at Burg-El-Arab. On 7th November 
orders were received for a return to Palestine and the Battalion accordingly 
left Burg-El-Arab on the 18th and arrived at Safed, in Northern Palestine, 
on the 21st. This move was occasioned by the political crisis which had 
occurred between the French and the Lebanese, and when this had eased 
the Brigade moved south again and the Battalion was at Kefar Yona, 110 
miles south of Safed, by the end of the month. The next move was north 
again—this time into Syria—and the Battalion arrived at Jdeide, north of 
Damascus, on 11th December, and here it saw the year out. 


1944 


This momentous year, which marked ‘“‘ The Beginning of The End,” 
opened quietly for the 2nd Battalion still in Syria. 

By now General Alexander’s armies had made good the southern half 
of the Italian peninsula and were holding a line stretching roughly north 
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and south from the Adriatic coast at Ortona to the Mediterranean at the 
mouth of the Garigliano River. There followed the Allied landings at 
Anzio, the bitter fighting to establish and extend the bridgehead and the 
intense and bloody battles for Cassino. 

All this time the Battalion, in the 43rd Lorried Brigade, was engaged 
in training at Jdeide until it moved to Mafraq, in Trans-Jordan, at the 
end of February, and then to Beirut on the 17th April. This was all part 
of the intensive training which the Brigade was doing to prepare itself for 
the tasks that lay ahead. 

It was known, or at least surmised, that the 43rd Lorried Brigade was 
being groomed for service in the Italian campaign, and pointers which 
supported this were the despatch of Major C. C. Graham in May to 
temporary command of a battalion of the 7th Gurkha Rifles in Italy, and 
courses in mountain warfare and street fighting, but it was not until August 
1944 that the call came. 

Mafraq, Jebel Mazar, Tripoli, Homs, Aleppo, Bouga, Amiriya—all 
these places saw the 2nd Battalion in May, June and July, until, at last, it 
embarked in the M.V. Staffordshire at Alexandria on the 27th July, bound 
for Italy. 


When the 2nd Battalion arrived in Italy, the Allied summer offensive 
had been launched and had been for the most part successfully accom- 
plished. 

Rome had been entered by American troops on the 5th June, and, 
heartened by their own progress and by the news from the other fronts, 
especially that of the Normandy landings, the armies in Italy had pressed 
forward, driving the enemy back to the River Arno and the Pisa-Rimini 
Line. By the middle of August the British and American armies had 
crossed the Arno and captured Florence and Pisa, with heavy losses in 
men, material and prestige to the Germans, and this advance had brought 
them up against the strong outpost positions covering the main defences 
of the formidable system known as the Gothic Line. By 25th August this 
outpost line had for the most part been reached or pushed back, and 
preparations began for the assault on the main positions. Formerly 
referred to as the Pisa-Rimini Line, before its exact alignment could be 
fixed, this powerful system ran all the way across Italy from coast to coast, 
taking full advantage of the mountains which form a natural barrier to 
the Po Valley. The defences were by no means continuous, but much of 
the area consisted of inaccessible mountainous country unsuitable for 
modern mechanised warfare, and the enemy was therefore able to con- 
centrate on the defence in depth of the main and secondary approaches to 
the most vulnerable sectors. Sir Winston Churchill, describing this 
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country, has said: ‘“ The mountain ranges rise one behind the other in 
a seemingly endless succession like waves of the sea,”’ and those who had 
to fight over it will agree with the aptness of this description. The actual 
defences of the Gothic Line consisted of the normal infantry positions 
with large numbers of well-constructed and concealed machine-gun and 
mortar emplacements extremely skilfully planned and sited, so that the 
combination of natural features and man-made defences presented our 
troops with a task of the first magnitude, to the conclusion of which no 
early solution could be foreseen. 

The VIIIth Army launched its offensive in the Adriatic sector with a 
general attack on the 25th of August 1944, and during the next few days 
considerable progress was made and it seemed that a break-through of 
the Gothic Line would be achieved, but the combination of stubborn 
enemy resistance and the fatiguing conditions under which our troops had 
to operate enabled the Germans to slow down and finally to hold up the 
advance. Important progress was, however, made and the Canadian 
Corps succeeded in securing a bridgehead over the Metauro River, breach- 
ing the Gothic Line at its extreme eastern end, on the Adriatic coast, and 
driving up Highway 16 to within 8 miles of Rimini, while troops of the 
Vth British Corps, on the left flank of VIIIth Army, forced the enemy 
back on his main line of resistance after heavy fighting, and captured 
several key points. 

It was at this stage that the Ist British Armoured Division was brought 
forward and with its move up to its concentration area on 31st August 
the saga of the 43rd Gurkha Lorried Brigade began and, for the first time 
in the history of the Regiment, one of its battalions went into battle against 
a European enemy. 

The following British officers were with the Battalion when it arrived 
in Italy :— 


Lieutenant-Colonel A. G. SrEwaRT . Commanding. 

Major C. C. GRAHAM . . . Second-in-Command. 
Lieutenant J. P. WILLIAMS. d . Adjutant. 

Lieutenant A. R. FERGUSSON : . Intelligence Officer. 
Captain M. CRAVEN . ; . . Quartermaster. 
Lieutenant P. J. ELLIOTT . : . Signals Officer. 
Lieutenant R. F. HUNTER . ‘ . Motor Transport Officer. 
Captain A. B. Rustom, 1.A.M.C. . Medical Officer. 
Lieutenant A. E. errs “ A» Company 
Major M. K. FENLON , 
Lieutenant W. D. WILSoNn “p» 

Major A. N. SEAGRIM | Bo company: 
Lieutenant R. W. TAyLor “ay 

Major J. F. Cook | Se empany: 
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Lieutenant A. S. TiTForp . : . “DD” Company. 
Captain H. W. St A. SMYTHE . Support Company. 
Lieutenant H. Davipson . : . Anti-Tank Platoon. 


Captain W. D. H. Price. 
Captain R. MACONOCHIE. 
Captain F. D. Cxurcu. 

Lieutenant J. J. GRIFFIN. 
Lieutenant C. H. Jones. 


After disembarking at Taranto on the 2nd August, the Battalion had a 
busy time re-equipping with vehicles, which turned out to be Dodges, 
with which the men were already familiar, before moving up the east coast 
to Recanati to join the rest of the 1st Armoured Division. Here the 
Battalion made the acquaintance of the troops with whom it would be 
working and fighting—especially its affiliated supporting troops, the Queen’s 
Bays and 90th Battery, 23rd Field Regiment, R.A. The affiliation with 
the latter was to endure throughout the Battalion’s service in Italy. Here 
too Major C. C. Graham was waiting to welcome the Battalion after his 
spell in command of the 2/7th. 

On the 2nd September the Battalion moved forward to Castelleone di 
Suave and reached the Brigade concentration area on the evening of the 
3rd. By the evening of 5th September, 43rd Gurkha Lorried Brigade had 
completed its concentration in the San Clemente area, north of the Conca 
River. 

Before it lay the rolling uplands which rise to the main chain of the 
Apennines. To the north-west could be seen the commanding eminence 
of San Marino with its picturesque city-republic built on the slopes, and 
on all sides of the height the ground fell away in steep ridges separated by 
deeply eroded watercourses. The summit of San Marino was crowned by 
the triple towers of its castle and these were a landmark which was to 

. dominate the vision of our men for a long time. 

Towards the coast the land was fruitful and well cultivated, with 
frequent farmhouses and enclosures which gave good cover and dead 
ground, but the farther one went inland the rougher and more difficult 
the country became, and, when it rained, the watercourses became torrents 
and the tracks turned to mud. 

The terrain definitely favoured the defence and the German 26th 
Panzer Grenadier Division who held this part of the front had already 
repelled several heavy attacks. Troops of this enemy division were in 
occupation of a long ridge running almost due northwards from the Conca 
River through the villages of San Savino, Passano and Coriano, and San 
Clemente, where the Brigade lay, was to the east of this ridge. It was 
necessary to drive the enemy from this high ground before the advance 
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could be continued, and Ist British Armoured Division was passed through 
46th British Infantry Division and committed to an attack to capture the 
position. 

The advance was to be continued on the night of 12th/13th September, 
and the intervening period was spent in active patrolling forward to the 
enemy positions, during which the Battalion suffered its first battle casualties 
in Italy, and in reconnaissance of the approaches forward to the start-line 
in front of the village of Castelleale, north-west of San Clemente and half- 
way along the road from that place to Coriano, During this period a party 
of reinforcements arrived and were allotted to companies, but new recruits 
were not to be taken into action. 

Castelleale was an excellent place from which to start patrols, being 
the last firm base, and, moreover, as it was on a hill-top, it was useful as a 
guide to returning patrols. Full advantage was taken of these circum- 
stances and many patrols penetrated deeply into the Passano positions. 
Major A. R. Fergusson relates the picturesque adventures of two of the 
2nd Battalion’s patrols during this period :— 


“One such patrol, under the command of Titford, pausing to listen 
and get their bearings, heard German voices issuing from underneath them. 
An immediate move was made by the patrol when it was realised that it was 
resting upon a German ‘ funk-hole’ ! 

Later, another patrol in the same area heard muffled voices coming 
from underground, and on closer examination discovered two tunnels near 
to where the start-line was to be located. Setting the bulk of the patrol 
to watch one tunnel entrance, the rest charged into the other tunnel, which 
was found to lead into a large cavern. Good luck, doubt, or intuition 
stayed the patrol from firing as they charged in, for the cavern was full of 
a mixed bag of Italians in various stages of undress, for whom the temporary 
life of troglodytism had had no effect upon their natural amorousness, as 
was apparent when torches were flashed around! ” 


This interesting cave was later used by the Medical Officer as a Regimental 
Aid Post during the Passano battle. 

The VIIIth Army plan was to continue its offensive with the object of 
capturing the high ground around Coriano, securing a bridgehead over 
the Marano River beyond, and thereafter attacking the new positions which 
the enemy was preparing south-west from Rimini—all this as a preliminary 
for a break-through into the Po Valley. 

With Ist Canadian Corps on the right, and 56th (London) Division on 
the left, the main attack was to be delivered by Ist Armoured Division in 
the centre. 

The attack was to be carried out in two phases—first the capture of the 
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Passano-San Savino Ridge, and second the capture of the Ripabianca 
Spur beyond and exploitation forward to secure a bridgehead over the 
Marano River. 43rd Gurkha Lorried Brigade was to be on the right, and 
18th Lorried Infantry Brigade on the left, of the Division’s advance, and 
the attack of the Gurkha Brigade was to be carried out with the 2nd 
Battalion of the Regiment on the right, 2/8th Gurkha Rifles on the left 
and 2/6th Gurkha Rifles in Reserve. 

The objective of the Battalion was the Passano Ridge from the right 
Brigade boundary to the boundary with the 8th Gurkha Rifles. 

The Divisional attack was to have massive artillery support provided by 
sixteen Field Regiments, six Medium Regiments, six Heavy Batteries and 
one 3°7 Anti-aircraft Battery in a ground réle, and troops under command of 
43rd Gurkha Lorried Brigade included the Bays, one squadron of which 
was to be in support of the 2nd Battalion and one in support of the 
8th, with the rest of the Regiment to act in a counter-attack rile. 
Each of the forward battalions also had a troop of the 60th Anti-Tank 
Regiment and a troop of a Field Squadron, R.E. 

The artillery programme proper started at 1800 hours on 12th Sep- 
tember, but the “softening up” process started earlier in the day, and 
Platoon and Section Commanders were able to view the objectives from 
positions on the San Clemente Ridge while they were being subjected to 
very heavy fire. 

The Battalion moved off from its concentration area behind the San 
Clemente Ridge at 1900 hours, preceded by the Battalion Intelligence Section 
and guide parties who picked up a protective party from the 2/6th Gurkha 
Rifles at Castelleale and moved on to secure and lay out the start-line on 
the far side of the Fossa del Valle. The approach was down the very 
steep slope from Castelleale to the stream, which was thickly wooded on 
either bank. The area was dotted with corpses of both sides. 

Soon after the start-line had been secured and laid out, but before the 
Battalion had left the F.U.P., the scene was suddenly brightly illuminated 
by chandelier flares which disclosed the Battalion in very close formation 
in the forming-up area on the edge of the enemy defensive fire belt. As 
there was still some time to wait before zero hour, the Battalion dispersed 
and the subsequent difficulty of reassembling in the dark accounted for 
part of it being late off the mark over the start-line. Fortunately the 
Battalion’s presence appeared to remain undetected by theenemy. First to 
arrive on the start-line was “‘ A’ Company and, the Battalion having shaken 
out, it crossed the start-line at 2345 hours with ‘‘ D ” and ‘‘ B” Companies 
up. “C” and “ A’ Companies then moved up and followed on. 

Silence reigned until the leading companies were well up the slopes to 
the ridge. Then heavy firing broke out everywhere. As the advance 
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went on a special feature of the landscape exerted a powerful and unusual 
influence on the progress of the battle. This was the rows of vines which 
ran up the slope at right angles to the start-line. These helped the com- 
panies to keep direction, but at the same time they had the effect of canal- 
ising movement and isolating groups of the attacking troops. The result 
was many small, desperately fought actions in which the skill of junior 
leaders and the bravery and offensive spirit of individual riflemen paid 
handsome dividends. There were, this night, very many instances of great 
gallantry in fierce hand-to-hand struggles which went unrecorded and 
unrewarded. 

Fortunately, the leading companies were able to close with the enemy 
before defensive fire was brought down on them, but the rest of the 
Battalion was not so lucky and Battalion Headquarters came in for heavy 
shelling and was forced to move several times before becoming established 
ina ditch. One of the bursts on Battalion Headquarters killed the Adjutant, 
Captain J. P. Williams, one of that gallant band of Emergency Commis- 
sioned officers to whom the Regiment and their country owed so much. 
The Subadar-Major, Kulbahadur Limbu, Sardar Bahadur, O.B.I., M.B.E., 
did sterling work during this difficult time, organising the Defence Section 
and rooting out hidden enemy from houses and dugouts. 

All companies except “ D ”’ were out of wireless-telephony communica- 
tion for some time, but prisoners started to come back from the forward 
companies and contact had been established with 2/8th Gurkha Rifles on 
the ridge, “‘ B ” reported that it was on its objective by 0150 hours and was 
digging in, and “‘ A” and “‘ C”” Companies reported a little later that they 
had come under heavy shell and mortar fire and were having casualties. 
Having been thrown off the ridge, the enemy were now bringing down 
accurate artillery and Nebelwerfer fire on their former positions, and it 
was at this stage of the battle that the forward companies suffered their 
heaviest casualties—before they had been able to dig in properly. At 
0300 hours ‘“‘ B” and ‘‘ D ” Companies were in wireless-telephony com- 
munication again and the former reported that it was getting short of small 
arms ammunition. But great difficulty was being experienced in getting 
supplies up, as the two “ Ark ” bridges over the Fossa del Valle had been 
knocked out by the enemy’s defensive fire and other crossings were held 
up by serious casualties among the Sappers and blocks caused by disabled 
tanks and self-propelled guns. 

It was, therefore, not until nearly 0500 hours that some Honey tanks 
arrived in the Battalion area with small arms ammunition and were sent 
out to companies. Soon afterwards ‘ C ”’ Company reported that it had 
been forced to change position owing to very heavy and accurate shell and 
mortar fire, and “ D ” Company reported an enemy counter-attack forming 
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up in front of its position. This came in soon afterwards but was held 
by “ D” Company’s fire and the enemy were forced to go to ground 150 
yards in front of the company’s positions. This was an anxious time for 
the forward troops because it was touch and go whether the tanks of the 
Bays and their supporting weapons would be got across the Fossa del 
Valle and into the battle before the enemy tanks arrived. However, the 
race was won and four Sherman tanks were ready to hand when the 
counter-attack fell on “‘ D ” Company, and more arrived soon after. 

The vital ridge had been won and the 2nd Battalion had acquitted itself 
well in its baptism of fire. 

The part of the ridge which had been the Battalion’s objective had 
proved the toughest nut of all to crack for it was here crowned by a number 
of farmhouses which the enemy had turned into Spandau nests whose 
teams traversed the front continuously. For a time there was some close 
in-fighting and soon after reaching the objective ‘‘ D ” Company captured 
an enemy tank, and ‘‘ B ” Company captured another. 

The action has been graphically, if rather flamboyantly, described by 
an official War Office observer as follows :— 


“‘ Everywhere, out of the night, the little hillmen raced in upon the 
defenders with bomb and knife (sic), for the hand-to-hand fighting in which 
they have no peers. Again and again a single Gurkha leapt into a group 
of enemies and destroyed them. 

One Gurkha officer killed six Germans, another five,* in clearing farm- 
houses. Two German tanks, moving up in close support, were pounced 
upon, their crews slaughtered, and the tanks captured intact.” 


Anyway, it was a good fight! 

Later in the morning another enemy counter-attack, supported by 
tanks, was observed to be forming to the north-west of ‘“‘ D ’? Company’s 
positions and “‘ A’? Company was sent up to help “D” if needed, but 
this counter-attack failed to materialise, although another, also with tanks, 
was sent in by the enemy farther along the ridge in the early afternoon 
and was broken up by artillery and mortar fire. 

Sporadic shelling continued throughout the day, but died down to- 
wards evening and the Battalion passed the night in its battle positions 
without incident, the Canadians on the right flank having reached their 
objectives and pushed back the enemy’s observation posts. 

Reports showed that casualties had been much lighter than expected 
and amounted to 1 British officer (Captain J. P. Williams) killed, 1 Gurkha 
officer (Subadar Kharkadhoj) and 26 Gurkha other ranks killed, and 


* Jemadar Bakhandhoj Rai of ‘“‘D’’? Company and Jemadar Harkajit Limbu of 
“°C” Company. Both were awarded the Military Cross. 
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3 Gurkha officers (Subadar Mansing Rai and Jemadars Ranglal Rai and 
Harkajit Rai) and 65 Gurkha other ranks wounded. The Battalion had 
taken 61 prisoners, nearly all of the 26th Panzer Grenadier Division, and 
considerable booty including two tanks. 

Later, in speaking of the Passano Ridge battle, Mr Churchill referred 
to it as “this brilliant feat of arms,” than which no greater tribute could 
be desired by any troops. 

Mention has been made above of the massive artillery support behind 
which the assault on the Passano Ridge was launched. Among the Field 
Regiments, Royal Artillery, was the 23rd Field Regiment, R.A., which 
came to be the Gurkha Lorried Brigade’s own artillery in a very intimate 
sense. Throughout the Brigade’s operations in Italy the closest possible 
relationship existed between the Gurkha battalions and their supporting 
gunners, upon whom they relied absolutely and who never let them down, 
and the 2nd Battalion’s accounts of the many actions in which they fought 
together are full of gratitude and praise for the 23rd Field Regiment in 
general and the 90th Battery in particular. 


Beyond the Passano Ridge lay the valley of the Marano River with the 
Ripabianca Ridge on the near side of the river and the higher Mulazzano 
Ridge dominating the other side of the valley. 

The second phase of the operation now began and on the 14th September 
the 2nd Armoured Brigade and the 18th Lorried Infantry Brigade passed 
through and secured the Ripabianca Ridge position after heavy fighting. 

During this day the Battalion reorganised and prepared for the next 
attack of the Brigade and in the afternoon the Brigade Commander came 
up and congratulated the men on their efforts the night before.* 

Preliminary orders for the new attack were given out on the morning 
of the 15th and it was learned that the Brigade was to pass through the 
captured Ripabianca Ridge position, force the passage of the Marano River 
and capture the Mulazzano Ridge position, with the 2/6th and 2/8th Gurkha 
Rifles forward and the 2nd Battalion of the Regiment in reserve with a 
counter-attack réle. 

By 1800 hours the 2/6th and 2/8th Gurkha Rifles were ready on the start- 
line on the east bank of the Marano River and, after a terrific artillery shoot 
on the ridge on the far bank, they crossed the stream and started up the 
other side, with the 2nd Battalion in reserve on the Ripabianca Ridge 
position. 

The early hour of the attack had taken the enemy by surprise and the 


* The Brigade Commander at this time was Brigadier A. R. Barker, O.B.E., M.C., 
late of the 2nd K.E.O. Gurkhas. He had been with our Ist Battalion for a short time 
before the war in Fort Sandeman. 
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intensity and accuracy of the artillery bombardment caught his columns 
coming up the reverse slopes and wrought havoc amongst them, as well 
as deluging the positions on the top of the ridge, so that the attacking 
battalions were able to capture the Mulazzano Ridge without serious 
trouble. 

Except for slight shelling, the Battalion passed an uneventful night and 
was not called upon to carry out its counter-attack réle, and the next day 
was used in clearing up the Passano Ridge battlefield, where many enemy 
dead remained unburied and much material had to be collected. 

Beyond the Marano River and the Mulazzano Ridge lay the next 
obstacle to the advance of the VIIIth Army—the Marecchia River, a much 
wider stream, and beyond that again the high ground on which stood the 
town of Santarcangelo, on Highway 9 from Rimini to Cesena and Forli. 
Between the Mulazzano Ridge and the Marecchia the valley floor is much 
broken up and across it runs the road climbing up to San Marino. 

The attack on the enemy positions covering the Marecchia was delivered 
by the Ist Armoured Division on the right, the 46th and 56th Infantry 
Divisions in the centre and the 4th Indian Division on the left, while the 
43rd Gurkha Lorried Brigade was rested. 

The Germans hung on to their positions with great tenacity and, as 
they used anti-tank guns in great strength, our tanks, especially the Bays, 
suffered severely. The enemy bitterly contested every yard of ground, 
counter-attacking repeatedly and fiercely and heavy losses were suffered 
on both sides so that little ground was gained by our troops after three days 
of bitter and continuous fighting. While this battle was going on, the 
2nd Battalion was in rest on the Ripabianca Ridge, and here, on the 19th, 
Gallipoli Day was observed—“ remembered ”’ would perhaps be a better 
word! 


When it became clear that the attack had spent itself and that it would 
have to be continued with fresh troops, the 43rd Gurkha Lorried Brigade 
was thrown into the battle. 

On 20th September the Battalion received orders to be prepared to 
carry out a preliminary operation against the enemy positions the same 
night, and hasty reconnaissance and issue of orders were necessary owing 
to delay in issue of the orders by Brigade Headquarters. Owing, however, 
to the insufficient time allowed for adequate preparation of what promised 
to be a very difficult and hazardous operation, the attack was called off only 
half an hour before the Battalion was due to cross the start-line. 

On the following morning (21st September) the Battalion was ordered 
to move up on to the position which should have been attacked the previous 
night, and, with no opposition, the Brigade was established on the ridge 
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overlooking the valley of the Marecchia River, with the 2nd Battalion on 
the left flank. 

Information was received from Brigade that there would be no attack 
during the 22nd or the following night, and later in the day the Battalion 
was ordered to send out two patrols to reconnoitre over the river itself. 
The first of these was commanded by Major A. N. Seagrim and the second 
by Lieutenant J. G. S. Furness, and the rest of the Battalion, secure in 
the knowledge that no attack was to be made that night, bedded down as 
best it could. At 1920 hours the phone in Tactical Headquarters rang and 
an Operation Group was ordered for 2000 hours with a warning order that 
the Brigade would carry out an attack across the Marecchia River that night! 

Time was short, and the Battalion had some distance to cover before 
reaching the start-line, which was just south of the river a few hundred 
yards upstream of the demolished bridge on the road between Sant- 
arcangelo di Romagna and the village of San Martino dei Molini, and 
was to be shared with the 2/8th Gurkha Rifles. In the meantime, efforts 
had been made to get the two officers’ patrols back, and the second, under 
Lieutenant Furness, was stopped in time by the 2/6th Gurkha Rifles, 
through whose positions it had to pass, but Major Seagrim’s patrol did not 
return until just before the attack started. 

Shortly before 0300 hours the Battalion formed up on the start-line 
with “D” Company left (Major J. F. Cook); “A” Company right 
(Captain A. E. Harrison); “C” Company following up “D”; and 
“B” Company as reserve company behind “A.” ‘“C’? Company was 
commanded by Major Seagrim and “ B ” Company by Major Fenlon. 

The 2/8th Gurkha Rifles were on the right of the Battalion with the 
western outskirts of Santarcangelo as their objective. The 2nd Battalion 
were to secure the line of the main road running westwards out of the 
town along the north bank of the Marecchia River, at the points designated 
as K.1 (the first kilometre post out of Santarcangelo), Point 73 above 
K.2, and a road and rail crossing to the south of K.2. “‘A’’ Company 
was given K.1, ‘““D” Company had Point 73, and “C”’ Company’s 
objective was the road and rail crossing. “ B’” Company and Battalion 
Tactical Headquarters were to be at the farmhouse named Casa Ferruchi, 
just above the northern bank of the river. 

Intelligence information was that there was not likely to be serious 
opposition to the crossing, and patrol reports indicating considerable 
enemy strength were received too late to alter the plan, besides being 
regarded with scepticism by the higher command. Further, the attack 
was to be a “ silent ” one, without artillery support, as the guns had not 
yet reached positions within range. (In fact they were not in range unul 
about 1400 hours next day.) 
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Altogether, the operation promised to be quite a party! 

And so it proved. To begin with, the river-bed was a series of nullahs 
and gullies and was mainly of shingle and stone which made for noisy 
movement ; moreover, it was not passable by wheels, so that the 
Battalion’s consolidation group had to be organised on a carrier basis, it 
being intended that these vehicles and the tanks should cross before dawn 
if possible, but in any case immediately after first light. For another thing, 
the crossing of the river was by no means at a right angle and the actual 
route taken by the Battalion was a very flat diagonal. This meant that for 
an unpleasantly long time its right flank was exposed to Spandau fire from 
the far bank, and this flank became more and more exposed as the 2nd 
Battalion and the 2/8th Gurkha Rifles drew away from each other as they 
advanced on diverging axes. Artificial light was used to assist the crossing 
by means of the beams of searchlights reflected from the clouds and an 
officer who was present has this to say of the device :— 


“‘ Despite our previous experience of operating with ‘ Monty’s Moon- 
light,’ on this particular night as we crossed the river I felt, as I am sure 
most did, that the lights were more in the nature of spotlights on a stage, 
for they seemed to be shining directly upon us from behind, thus making 
us easy meat for the lurking Spandau teams.” 


Whether the lights were to blame or not, it appears that as “‘ A’ Company 
on the right flank approached the far bank, they were seen or heard by the 
enemy, for numbers of Spandaus opened up on the Battalion soon after 
it crossed the start-line. Most of them were firing high and caused few 
casualties. 

‘“* A” Company were the first to join battle and soon the whole front 
was in action as contact was made. Fortunately, the enemy’s defensive 
fire was rather slow in coming down, so that the bulk of the Battalion was 
across that dangerous expanse of wide river-bed when it did come, and it 
fell mostly on the area of the start-line and the centre of the river-bed. 

By 0430 hours “A”? Company had reported on its objective at K.1 
after a hard fight. ‘“ B”’ Company had arrived at its allotted position at 
the building known as the jam factory and had taken up its réle of flank 
protection and reserve company, as well as looking after the security of 
Battalion Headquarters and the Regimental Aid Post which were at the Casa 
Ferruchi and neighbouring houses. This was a well-built two-storied 
house and the Regimental Aid Post was established in an adjacent building, 
but there was as yet no prospect of evacuating the wounded, considerable 
numbers of whom started to come back, and all the Medical Officer, 
Captain A. B. Rustom, could do was to patch them up and hold them. 
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Heavy and continuous firing was going on up in front and it was clear 
that the Battalion had run into a strongly held position. 

““C” Company was the next to report on its objective, and the last 
was “‘D” Company at Point 73, which had had the farthest to go and the 
strongest opposition to overcome. ‘‘D” Company had suffered fairly 
heavy casualties both during the attack and on the position. The com- 
pany also reported that the enemy appeared to be concentrating for a 
counter-attack with tanks. 

There was as yet no sign of our own tanks and at 0645 hours Major 
J. F. Cook, commanding ‘“‘ D ” Company, reported that an enemy counter- 
attack with five tanks had begun. In the meantime “ C ” Company, having 
reached the railway, was exploiting towards the road and rail crossing, 
which was its final objective, when it received a wireless message from 
Battalion Headquarters to go to the help of “D” Company. Its advance 
along the railway to the road and rail crossing was therefore stopped and 
““C’” crossed the railway line to attack north-westwards on to Point 73. 

As the company advanced towards Point 73 across the railway with 
two platoons up, the right platoon, with Company Headquarters, imme- 
diately came under murderous Spandau fire directed through the maze of 
vines, while the left platoon ran straight into a company of Germans 
advancing to counter-attack. An hour of intense close fighting ensued, 
by the end of which the German company fell back with heavy losses 
while ““C ” Company Headquarters and one platoon reached a house 
halfway between the railway line and Point 73 from where they were able 
to cover the left flank and give some fire support. This position, however, 
was surrounded by well dug-in Germans who prevented any farther 
advance, all movement beyond the house bringing immediate and deadly 
fire. Six Germans, including a Regimental Sergeant-Major, were captured 
in the house, and their summary execution with kukris was narrowly 
averted! Later, these men proved very useful in evacuating our own 
wounded. Two incidents which occurred during this hour show the 
intensity of the fighting which followed the collision between the left 
platoon of “C” Company, commanded by Company Quartermaster- 
Havildar (later Gurkha Captain) Kulbahadur Gurung, and the German 
company. No. 107706 Rifleman Ganjabahadur Rai was in a section which 
charged one of the groups of advancing Germans. In true Gurkha style, 
Ganjabahadur went in with the kukri and became engaged in a struggle 
to the death with a six-foot tall German. The German tried to fend off 
the Gurkha’s kukri strokes with his rifle but Ganjabahadur finally broke 
through his guard and hacked him to death. The rifle, bearing the marks 
of the kukri slashes all over the stock, was picked up later and is now in 
the possession of the 2nd Battalion. Having killed his man, Ganjabahadur 
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went for another German and slashed him too, cutting open his back from 
neck to hips, before being killed himself by a party of the enemy coming 
in from a flank. The battle-scarred rifle remains a memorial to a very 
gallant soldier. 

The other incident which indicates the character of the fighting con- 
cerns the man who was then the “‘ C ” Company clerk and is, at this time 
of writing, Captain (Queen’s Gurkha Officer) Syamlal Rai. Casualties 
were so heavy that soon after crossing the railway the company clerk found 
himself acting as C.S.M. and a little later was responsible for saving the 
Forward Observation Officer of 90th Battery, R.A., with ‘C” Company 
Headquarters when his foot was shot away by a shell. Syamlal carried 
or dragged him back to safety and got him back across the river under 
heavy fire. 

With no tank support and with its platoons hurriedly dug-in on the 
objective, “‘ D ’? Company on Point 73 came under ever-increasing pressure 
and was in no condition, unsupported as it was, to withstand the powerful 
counter-attack with five tanks which the enemy hurled against it. While 
““C” Company was making its great effort to break through to the help of 
*D ” Company, the latter grimly fought it out alone until, with very heavy 
casualties, the company was overrun and ceased to exist as a fighting unit. 
Small groups hung on to the last and it will never be known how many 
desperate life and death struggles were fought out before all resistance 
ceased. At about 0800 hours Sherman tanks of the 10th Hussars managed 
to cross the river, but they were too late to affect the issue as far as “‘ D” 
Company was concerned. 

The rest of the day was confused, with the Battalion holding on to its 
gains and weathering out the storm of shelling and mortaring to which it 
was subjected. The ground gained being at the apex of a salient, the enemy 
were able to concentrate their artillery on the positions held by the 
Battalion and the shelling was described by a Gunner of experience as the 
worst he had known since the battle of Cassino. “A” and “‘C” Companies 
held out north of the railway line throughout the day, until orders were 
received in the afternoon to fall back to the railway. They achieved this 
by nightfall, but only with great difficulty, ‘‘C”’ Company making full 
use of their captured Germans to help carry out their wounded. The 
few British tanks which did come up were able to use only their M.M.G.s, 
as there was a thick growth of trees and undergrowth on each side of the 
railway line which they could not cross, but P.I.A.T. teams of “A” 
Company repelled attacks by enemy tanks during the afternoon. While 
the withdrawal to the railway line was in progress during the late evening, 
Jemadar Nandaman Rai of “A” spotted approximately 400 German 
infantry with twenty tanks forming up to attack “A” and “C” Com- 
panies’ positions. He passed the map reference to his Company Com- 
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mander, who relayed it to Battalion Headquarters, and, just as darkness 
was falling, all available guns which were now within range fired a very 
heavy concentration on the enemy counter-attack force. It was afterwards 
learned from prisoners that more than 250 Germans were killed by this 
concentration. Thanks to Nandaman, the counter-attack never started 
and the enemy withdrew from Point 73 during the night covered by 
intense artillery and machine-gun fire. 

Casualties through shelling were heavy during the day and some of 
the Battalion’s wounded died when the Regimental Aid Post received a 
direct hit. Great work was done by tank crews of the 4th Hussars, who 
went forward, often under very heavy fire, to collect wounded from the 
battlefield and many of our men owed their lives to their gallantry. 

The 2/8th Gurkha Rifles on the Battalion’s right had also had a very 
bad time and had been relieved by the 2/6th Gurkha Rifles in the afternoon. 
Later, two weak companies of the 2/8th Gurkha Rifles were placed under 
command of the 2nd Battalion. It had been a terrible day and the Battalion 
was very tired that night, but preparations for the recapture of Point 73, 
which was essential to the attack of the formations on the left of the Brigade 
on Point 106, which covered the approach to the next obstacle—the River 
Uso—were put in hand and “ B” Company was detailed for the task. It 
was hoped that the Germans had evacuated the position and this happily 
proved to be the case when “ B”’ Company moved off at 0830 hours the 
next morning, although they came under immediate and accurate shell 
and mortar fire when they reached the top. Some wounded men of “ D ” 
Company were found in the position, having been given medical aid by 
the Germans. Others had been taken away as prisoners. A search of the 
ground revealed the bodies of Lieutenant R. G. W. Robinson and twelve 
Gurkha other ranks who had died in a very gallant attempt to storm the 
hill. They were brought back and buried near the site of Battalion Head- 
quarters.* 

Rations and supplies were now coming up, and, with only occasional 
shells falling in the Battalion area, it was possible for the men to get organ- 
ised rest for the first time since the operation had started. 

These had been two days of bitter fighting for the 43rd Gurkha Lorried 
Brigade but its three great battalions, having been compelled to give 
ground under the fierce counter-attacks which the enemy, sure of his 
flanks, had been able to throw against them, had clung like limpets to the 
slopes of the Santarcangelo Ridge and had at last been able to clear the 
ridge and penetrate the heavily mined town of Santarcangelo di Romagna, 
the right anchor of the enemy line. As for the 2nd Battalion, this was 
undoubtedly the most vicious battle which it fought in Italy and the one 
in which it suffered the heaviest casualties. Undertaken without adequate 

* The map reference of Battalion Headquarters was 753968. 
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preparation and with the troops deprived of support just when they most 
needed it, it had been another of those “‘ soldier’s ” battles which had been 
won by the sheer “ guts ” of the infantry and their junior leaders. 

On the morning of the 25th, the Brigade Commander came up to 
congratulate the Battalion on the fine show it had put up and to tell them 
that the Brigade was to be withdrawn to rest within the next few days, and 
that it was to pass from command of the Ist British Armoured Division, 
which was being broken up due to its heavy casualties, to that of the 56th 
(London) Division. 

The Battalion stayed in its forward positions during the 25th and the 
following night, while preparations were made for the advance to be con- 
tinued by the 18th Lorried Infantry Brigade and a Brigade of the 56th 
Division, and after these troops had passed through on the morning of the 
26th, it was able to relax and the men were put into houses in company 
areas and allowed to rest and dry-out with only essential alarm posts and 
observation posts maintained. 

During the afternoon it was learned that the Brigade was to move back 
~ for rest in the area of Aquilina and the Battalion arrived in the rest area on 
the 27th. The entry in the War Diary to the effect that “ owing to lack of 
houses and lack of co-operation on the part of Italian civilians therein, all 
but Battalion Headquarters had to live in bivouacs on waterlogged ground,” 
is an indication of the way in which we naturally comport ourselves in an 
occupied country in time of war! 

The short stay at Aquilina was not very pleasant for the autumn rains 
had now begun and the ground soon became boggy, and this deterioration 
in the weather, with the consequent flooding of low-lying land and heavy 
spates in the lower reaches of the rivers running into the Adriatic, was largely 
responsible for the shifting of the pressure of the VIIIth Army farther 
inland, and it was learned that the next operation for the 43rd Gurkha 
Lorried Brigade was to be an attack across the River Fiumicino, The 
Battalion now learned with pride and satisfaction of the immediate award 
of the D.S.O. to Colonel Stewart, in recognition of its achievement in 
holding the bridgehead across the Marecchia River. 

Leaving the rest area on 2nd October, the Battalion moved forward 
again to Santarcangelo and then to a concentration area at Alberazzo, 
north of Highway 9, where it arrived on the 5th. The attack across the 
Fiumicino was to take place on the night 6th/7th October and all prepara- 
tions and reconnaissances were made when orders postponing the opera- 
tion, first for twenty-four hours and then for another forty-eight hours, 
were received and in the end the 43rd Brigade was withdrawn from this 
area under orders that it would henceforth come under 10th Indian 
Division. 

This Division had taken over from the 4th Indian Division on Vth 
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Corps’ left and had been fighting forward along the eastern foothills of the 
Apennines, and had captured Monte Farneto, north of the upper reaches 
of the River Rubicon, in a powerful threat against the enemy’s line of 
retreat along Highway 71 towards the important road junction of Cesena, 
where Highways 9 and 71 meet. 

Moving in its own vehicles the Battalion arrived at Pecchiano on 10th 
October and it was here learned that the next operation for the Brigade 
was to be an attack on to the Montecodruzzo feature which dominated 
Highway 71 and the valley of the River Savio, along which the road runs 
to Cesena. 

From Pecchiano the Battalion moved on on its own feet to Strigara, near 
the source of the Fiumicino, and from there it went on into the hills to the 
area occupied by the 2/6th Gurkha Rifles, two companies of which had 
secured the Montecodruzzo feature the night before. 

From Montecodruzzo the mountain ridge runs northwards and is 
punctuated by three prominent features—Monte del Erta, Monteguzzo 
and Monte Chicco—all of which are approached along a narrow “ hogs- 
back” with deep ravines on either side, and it was the task of the 2nd 
Battalion to continue the attack along the main ridge, with Monte de] Erta 
as the immediate objective. 

Arriving in the 2/6th Gurkha Rifles area late in the afternoon of 1]th 
October, the Battalion at once began preparations for the attack, and the 
Commanding Officer gave out his orders at 2030 hours. At 2315 hours 
the artillery concentration opened and fifteen minutes later “‘ D ” Company 
crossed the start-line, followed at 2350 hours by “B” Company. The 
forward companies came under heavy Spandau fire almost at once, and 
“DPD” Company moved forward to take the building called “‘ White 
House ”’ from the area of which heavy fire was coming, but were held up 
and pinned down within fifty yards of it, while their Company Head- 
quarters and Reserve Platoon came under fire from their left rear. In the 
meantime “‘ C ”” Company had also gone forward behind “ B ” and contact 
with this company by wireless failed almost immediately. ‘ B’’ Com- 
pany now closed up behind ‘“‘D” Company and asked for an artillery 
shoot to help it on to the objective called ‘“‘ Red House,” and, at 0325 
hours, the company moved forward to the attack and reported the capture 
of ‘‘ Red House ” twenty minutes later. At 0350 hours “ A ” Company 
reported that they had crossed the start-line, so now the whole Battalion 
was committed. 

With the capture of “White House” by ““B”’ Company at 0145 hours, 
in which | officer and 17 men of the enemy were taken prisoners, the first 
objectives had been secured and “‘B” Company moved forward and 
established itself on the feature known as Point 403. This was at 0425 
hours and for the next hour “ B ” Company was subjected to no less than 
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three separate counter-attacks, all of which were successfully repulsed. 
With daylight the battle died down, and by 0600 hours the Battalion was 
in position with “ D”’ Company at “ White House,” “C’’? Company on 
the feature known as “ Tree Hill,” and “B” Company on Point 403, 
with “ A ” Company in reserve. 

Point 427—Monte del Erta itself—was now within measurable distance 
and the Commanding Officer called “C” and “A” Company Com- 
manders to Battalion Headquarters at 1035 hours for orders for the attack 
on this final objective and the rest of the day passed in preparations and 
giving the men as much rest as possible. 

The artillery concentration began at 2345 hours and “‘ A” Company 
crossed the start-line at midnight and, meeting little opposition, established 
itself on the objective. Point 427 was an excellent observation post and 
from it the company was able to indicate a number of important targets 
for the artillery as soon as daylight came. During the next day companies 
sent out patrols down the western slopes of the Montecodruzzo Ridge 
towards the Savio River without meeting any enemy parties, and “D” 
Company established a strong standing patrol at the crossroads below 
Monte del Erta where the main road along the ridge was joined by a sub- 
sidiary road leading down to the river and Highway 71. 

This—the 13th October—was a comparatively quiet day after the 
heavy fighting along the ridge, and in the evening the 2/6th Gurkha Rifles 
passed through the Battalion for the final phase, the attack on Monte 
Chicco, the last commanding knoll on this important ridge. Crossing their 
start-line at 2200 hours, the 2/6th Gurkha Rifles immediately ran into very 
heavy opposition and savage fighting developed all along the narrow ridge 
top, but by dawn they were on Monte Chicco. The enemy, however, 
driven from the main ridge, infiltrated along the northern and north-eastern 
slopes and sent in a series of heavy counter-attacks from three sides. 

The fight mounted in intensity during the 14th and both the 2/8th 
Gurkha Rifles and the 2nd Battalion had to be called up to help prevent 
this important position being retaken by the enemy. Accordingly, “C” 
Company of the Battalion came under command of the 2/6th Gurkha 
Rifles during the morning and moved forward to Monteguzzo ready to be 
used as required, and here it came under heavy shell-fire and suffered a 
number of casualties. “‘B” Company was likewise used to provide 
ammunition parties to take replenishments forward to the 2/6th Gurkha 
Rifles, while “‘ A ’’ Company had established a proper observation post 
establishment on Point 427 and continued to give targets, which réle was 
an important factor in breaking up the enemy attacks on Monte Chicco. 

At nightfall the enemy opened a sudden and severe concentration of 
artillery and Spandau fire which was thought to be the prelude to a particu- 
larly heavy counter-attack, but in reality it proved to be the cover for a 
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withdrawal and by morning the Germans had evacuated the last of the high 
ground and this bitterly contested feature was ours. In the meantime, 
patrols had gone down to the Savio River, which they reached without 
opposition and carried out reconnaissances for crossings. The Battalion 
remained in its forward position during the 16th and 17th and on the 18th 
orders were received for a move back to Pecchiano. 

The Battalion (less “‘ C ” Company, still with the 2/6th Gurkha Rifles) 
was fully concentrated in the Pecchiano area by the evening of the 19th, 
and seldom was a rest more welcome. The next two days were spent on 
essential interior economy and cleaning up, and during this time orders 
were received for the Battalion to move on a pack basis on the 22nd to 
join the 20th Brigade of 10th Indian Division. These orders were later 
modified and the Battalion moved to the 20th Brigade area in transport 
on the afternoon of the 22nd and arrived in the harbour area allotted to it 
the same evening. Major C. C. Graham had now taken over while Colonel 
Stewart had a well-earned rest. On the morning of the 23rd the existing 
orders were countermanded and the Battalion reverted to 43rd Brigade, 
with orders to concentrate at Luzzena, on the western side of the River 
Savio, in preparation for the advance of the Brigade through the hills on 
either side of the Salso River, a tributary of the River Ronco, with a view 
to establishing a bridgehead over the latter as part of Vth Corps’ offensive 
directed on Forli through the mountainous country south of Highway 9. 

With the 2nd Battalion leading, the Brigade began to probe forward 
through the hills on the night 23rd/24th October, and by 0700 hours on 
the 24th the Battalion had secured all its objectives without coming into 
contact with the enemy, on the ridge north-east of Monte Cavallo. There- 
after, fighting patrols were sent out from “ A,” “ B,” and ““D” Com- 
panies towards the villages of Collinello and Tessello, farther along the 
hills on the eastern side of the valley of the Salso River. These patrols 
soon came under fire from well-concealed enemy positions and it became 
evident that the Germans were holding the Collinello and Tessello areas in 
some strength. 

By 1240 hours “ D ” Company had worked its way forward in the face 
of heavy Spandau fire from the area of the church at Tessello and had 
established itself on the position, but the patrols sent out by “A” and 
““B”’ Companies towards Collinello were held up by heavy enemy fire. 
The 2/8th Gurkha Rifles were then brought up on the Battalion’s left to 
attack Collinello, but soon met very stubborn resistance and were unable 
to get on. ‘“‘C” Company was then placed under command of the 2/8th 
Gurkha Rifles for the continued attack on this position and the rest of the 
Battalion remained in the positions gained, having been warned to be 
ready to continue the advance next morning. Next day, the 25th, the 
Battalion was ordered to pass through the 2/8th Gurkha Rifles and capture 
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Monte Cassale, a height farther along the ridge, which commands the 
confluence of the Salso with the Ronco, and thereafter to establish a bridge- 
head over the main river. 

After “ R ” and ‘‘ C ” Groups had studied the ground from the Collin- 
ello Ridge and the Battalion had been closed up, Major Graham gave out 
his orders and the Battalion moved off with “D” Company forward, 
“A” Company left and “B” Company right, and ‘‘C ” Company in 
reserve. Apart from minefields on Monte Cassale, the Battalion reached 
its objective without opposition and patrolled forward to the Ronco River, 
where the main bridge was found to have been blown, and the Brigade 
Commander came up to arrange the plan for the night advance, the gist 
of which was that the Battalion was to try to cross the Ronco and establish 
a bridgehead before first light in conjunction with the 2/8th Gurkha Rifles, 
who were operating on the Battalion’s left, and a battalion of the British 
4th Division on its right. 

The method to be used was to send out fighting patrols followed up by 
companies, and “B” and “ C” Companies leading pushed out patrols 
to try to cross the river at 2200 hours. The weather had now completely 
broken and the Ronco was a turbulent torrent in heavy spate. These 
patrols made repeated efforts to cross the river and no less than seven 
separate attempts failed. The units on the Battalion’s right and left were 
more fortunate and were able to put elements across at first light, but at the 
point allotted to the Battalion the depth and swiftness of the current were 
too great, despite strenuous efforts to circumvent the obstacle. The 4th 
British Division on the right were able to establish a bridgehead over the 
Ronco along Highway 9, although this was later lost by a combination of 
enemy counter-attacks and floods, and the 2/8th had passed a company 
over the river on a damaged aqueduct, but there was no such aid in the 
Battalion’s sector and it had the chagrin of having to remain on the wrong 
side of the stream all day. 

On the 27th “‘ A ” Company of the Battalion was passed across the river 
by the aqueduct and relieved “‘ B” Company of the 2/8th Gurkha Rifles 
on the far bank, and “‘ D ” Company moved up into a position in support 
of “A” Company. Next morning, “A” Company patrols found the 
enemy in occupation of buildings beyond the river, and arrangements 
were made for a strong fighting patrol from “ D ” Company to raid these 
localities and clear them after dark. In the meantime the rest of the 
Battalion closed up to near the east bank of the Ronco. At 2030 hours the 
“PD” Company patrol set out and raided and cleared the enemy-held 
buildings after a short but sharp fight in which it lost 4 men killed and 
3 wounded. 

It was now essential to enlarge the narrow bridgehead over the Ronco 
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and 43rd Lorried Brigade was ordered to carry out this operation with an 
attack on the high ground west of the river. 

The next morning and afternoon were spent in preparing for this attack, 
and there was a good deal of enemy fire from across the river and heavy 
shelling of the Battalion’s positions on the east bank, which caused a few 
casualties. 

At 2000 hours on the 29th, Battalion Tactical Headquarters was estab- 
lished at the aqueduct over the Ronco, and at 2200 hours the Battalion 
moved forward and soon occupied all its objectives, and, by daylight on 
the 30th, “ B,” ““C” and “D” Companies were across the Ronco in 
positions on the high ground about the village of Magliano and forward 
to the line of the secondary road which follows the left bank of the river. 
During the morning “A” Company, in reserve on the right bank, was 
relieved by a company of the 2/8th Gurkha Rifles and moved across the 
river to the area occupied by ‘‘ C” Company, and the companies remained 
in these positions, orders having been received that the Battalion was to 
be relieved by the 1/2nd Punjab Regiment that night. The change-over 
took place without enemy interference, and the 2nd Battalion then moved 
back by stages to a rest area at Perticara, in the hills between the Savio 
and Marecchia Rivers a few miles south of Mercato on Highway 71. 

The relief was marred by the tragic death of Captain H. Davidson 
when the jeep in which he was travelling to meet the transport was blown 
up by an anti-tank mine. The area had been duly marked by the Royal 
Engineers but owing to wind and rain the white tape had been blown 
down and was not seen in the darkness. 

With a few exceptions the whole Battalion was billeted in houses in 
Perticara, which was just as well as the weather was now very cold with 
the likelihood of snow. For the first time for nearly a month the men 
were now able to have a good clean-up and wash their clothes, and a 
mobile bath unit provided very welcome facilities. For the first week, 
orders were that the men were to be allowed as much time as possible to 
themselves so that they might rest and relax after the recent strenuous 
operations. General administration was carried out and leave parties to 
Rome and Florence were organised. 

Individual training parades were begun from the 8th and officers 
made a close study of the lessons brought out by the recent operations. 

It was at Perticara that there occurred one of those incidents that are 
apt to be remembered when, mercifully, some of the grimmer memories 
of war grow dim. 

Soon after the Battalion’s arrival the village priest, “a forceful type,” 
complained bitterly of looting and desecration of his church by the soldiery. 
An investigation was promptly started and finally the facts were elicited 
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from a somewhat sheepish rifleman. One day, he had lost his mess-tin 
and had wandered into the nearest building in search of something from 
which to drink his tea. Finding a handsome vessel, he had appropriated 
it and wandered out again. The chalice was duly returned to its rightful 
place with an explanation and deep apologies which restored relations with 
the priest and his community! 

Progressive training went on until the middle of the month, when orders 
were received for the Battalion to move to a forward concentration area 
near Forlimpopoli, and the move was carried out on the 18th November 
when the Battalion went along Highway 71 through Mercato to Cesena 
and then along Highway 9 to Forlimpopoli and then to Carpinello, 4 miles 
north of the Highway. And so, for the first time in history, Gurkha 
soldiers rolled along the Via Emilia—‘‘ The Legions’ Road to Rimini ” and 
if the shades of those Roman legionaries who used to swing down this road 
singing their bawdy songs happened to be watching, they would have 
smiled appreciatively, for they too knew the many races serving the armies 
of a far-flung Empire. 


The move of the Battalion to the forward concentration area about 
Carpinello, which became the temporary base from which it operated for 
the next few weeks, was part of the preparations for the next advance in 
the Adriatic sector after the heavy fighting which had carried troops of the 
VIIIth Army across the Ronco River and eventually into Forli, and had 
driven the Germans back to their next water-line of defence along the 
Canale Nuova and the Montone River. 

Here attempts at an immediate crossing of the Montone were foiled by 
very heavy enemy resistance and high floods, and the Gurkha Lorried 
Brigade was placed under command of Vth Corps and moved forward to 
take part in the attack which the Corps was to carry out in the third week 
of November to force the crossing. 

This attack was launched on the 21st November, in the early hours, 
with 4th British Infantry Division on the right and 46th British Infantry 
Division on the left. Farther to the right of 4th British Division was 10th 
Indian Division in a comparatively quiet part of the front, and on the 
22nd the 2/6th Gurkha Rifles and the 2nd Battalion of the Regiment moved 
up to take over from units of 10th Indian Infantry Brigade on the line of 
the river. The Battalion relieved a battalion of the Durham Light Infantry, 
and, apart from some machine-gun and mortar fire, nothing much hap- 
pened, and active patrolling of the river bank and reconnaissance of crossing 
points were carried out. The Battalion now came under command of 
10th Indian Brigade and spent the rest of the month in the somewhat 
irksome duty of a static holding réle along the east bank of the Montone. 
During this period there was always a certain amount of enemy firing from 
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across the river, especially at night, and the Battalion had a few casualties 
and not much rest, watching for possible enemy infiltration across the stream 
and carrying out active patrolling and finding protection for Sapper working 
parties. 

On the afternoon of Ist December the Battalion was relieved of its 
responsibilities along the river-line by the K.D.G.s and moved back to 
rest in the Carpinello area. 

The expected rest, however, proved illusory, for on arrival at Carpinello 
it was learned that the Battalion was to move up again next morning, this 
time to a reserve position south of the Lamone River. 

This was in consequence of the forcing of the crossing of the Montone 
by Ist Canadian Corps, which drove the enemy back to the next river-line 
—that of the Lamone River, and, on the morning of 2nd December the 
Battalion moved up to a debussing point on the near bank of the Montone 
River, crossed by an infantry footbridge and marched up to its new area, 
where it took over from the 3/5th Mahratta Light Infantry. This area, along 
the south bank of the Lamone River north of Highway 9, was a quiet one, 
and there was little activity in the Battalion sector apart from some sporadic 
shelling and mortaring, and its réle was to keep the enemy guessing by 
means of active patrolling and vigorous limited offensive action should 
the opportunity occur. The Battalion was here in a reserve capacity, but 
now orders came for it to move up into the front line in relief of the 22nd 
New Zealand Battalion. This brought it alongside the 2/6th Gurkha 
Rifles, and all three battalions of the Brigade were now “up.” With 
“ B” “C” and “D” Companies forward, and “A” in reserve, the 
Battalion became responsible for a stretch of some 2,500 yards of the river 
bank. During the night after this relief there was a great deal of enemy 
patrol activity in “C ” Company’s area and “ D”’ Company came in for 
a good deal of shelling, but no substantial attack developed, and next day 
there was a lot of mutual sniper activity in which snipers of the Battalion 
claimed to have bagged several of the enemy. 

These spells on the Montone and Lamone river-lines followed much 
the same pattern, and consisted for the greater part of the time in the 
occupation of positions on or near the flood-banks which are such a con- 
spicuous feature of the lower reaches of these rivers. By day the troops 
on both sides stayed in their slit-trenches and activity, in the form of raid 
and counter-raid, to dominate stretches of the banks, usually took place 
after dark. Most of the flood-bank positions were linked by field telephone 
omnibus circuits so that when there was a raid running commentaries were 
audible. In spite of the security risks, the moral value of this system was 
considerable, and it was heartening to the men to know that in emergency 
it was possible to talk to other posts and to Company Headquarters. 

On the 13th December 43rd Lorried Brigade handed over its sector 
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to 169th Brigade of 56th Division and withdrew to concentrate in Vth 
Corps reserve about Forlimpopoli, and on the same day the Battalion moved 
back to a rest area near Diegaro, where it learned that the Brigade was 
later to come under command of 2nd New Zealand Division as a compon- 
ent of the special task force which was being formed for the capture of 
Faenza, where there had been bitter fighting in the hills south-east of the 
city and heavy German counter-attacks and bad weather had combined 
to hold up the advance. 

After only forty-eight hours’ rest at Diegaro, the Battalion moved off 
again on the evening of the 15th December to the 6th New Zealand Brigade 
area near the south-western suburbs of Faenza. In broad outline, the rdle 
of the 43rd Gurkha Lorried Brigade was to co-operate in the main attack 
on Faenza by the 2nd New Zealand Division, in a follow-up task on the west 
and south-west approaches to the town, and the 2nd Battalion, after taking 
over from the 24th New Zealand Battalion, was to advance into Faenza, 
while the 6th New Zealand Brigade swung round on to Highway 9 to the 
north-west of the town and the New Zealand Cavalry Regiment advanced 
from the south-east across the River Lamone south of the Highway. 

The Battalion plan was for the companies to leapfrog through each 
other, and the attack began at first light on the morning of the 17th with 
* B” and “ C” Companies moving through “A” and “D.” The first 
objectives were reached without opposition, but movement was slow owing 
to the presence of many mines. Thereafter, the Battalion worked round 
the western edge of the town against stiffening opposition, until the forward 
companies were pinned down by heavy Spandau fire, and the supporting 
tanks being unable to get forward until the roads were cleared of mines, 
a fire-fight developed and the Battalion remained in the positions gained 
on receipt of orders to the effect that the 2/8th Gurkha Rifles were coming 
up on the right flank after moving round the north-eastern side of the town. 

In order to tidy up the situation it was decided that “A” and “C” 
Companies would maintain their positions while “‘B” would be with- 
drawn preparatory to delivering a silent attack that night through “C” 
Company. This attack was launched according to plan at 2330 hours 
and gained its objective without opposition, the enemy having evidently 
retired earlier in the night. 

In the morning companies reported considerable enemy artillery and 
Spandau fire throughout the night and they were told to remain in their 
positions until further orders. These came during the day and the burden 
of them was that the New Zealand Division, with 43rd Lorried Brigade 
under command, was to attack northwards across the irrigation channel 
which lay along the north-western and northern sides of Faenza, in order 
to complete the clearance of the enemy from the vicinity of the town and 
further secure Highway 9. 
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The Battalion objective in this operation was a line between the villages 
of San Silvestro and San Pietro in Laguna, north of Faenza, and patrols 
were sent out under Lieutenants Anrep and Carter and Subadar Manparsad 
Limbu to reconnoitre routes forward and crossings over the water obstacles. 

(During his patrol Lieutenant Carter and the officer of the Royal Tank 
Regiment accompanying him were wounded by the explosion of a mine.) 

On the morning of the 19th there was evidence of an enemy withdrawal 
and the Battalion was ordered to advance over the irrigation cuts and secure 
a start-line on the other side, and intensive patrolling, in which many 
casualties were caused by mines, was carried out throughout the hours of 
daylight in preparation for the attack, which was timed to start at 2239 
hours with an artillery concentration along the whole of the Divisional front. 

At 2246 hours ‘“‘B” and ‘‘C’’ Companies crossed the start-line and 
reported on their objectives at 0015 hours without opposition. ‘ A” and 
““D ” Companies then passed through, and “‘ A’”’ reported by 0900 hours 
that the village of San Silvestro was in their hands, but that they were held 
up by enemy in houses across the road, some 30 yards away. This 
company was almost at once counter-attacked twice but held firm after 
close fighting among the houses, and remained established in its forward 
Position, which constituted a sharp salient thrust forward into the enemy- 
held area. The company “stayed put” throughout the day and the 
following night and was able to report at first light on the 21st that it had 
cleared the Germans out of the area on the far side of the crossroads and 
had occupied the houses which had been giving so much trouble. 

During the morning of the 21st orders came for the Battalion to con- 
tinue the advance up to and including the line of the village of Cassanigo, 
and that, thereafter, a brigade of the 56th Division would take over the area 
from the 43rd Brigade. At 1015 hours “A” Company moved forward 
from San Silvestro and cleared the enemy out of a group of houses along 
the main road, and then “ D”’ Company, supported by a troop of tanks, 
moved through along the road to capture the buildings known as Casa 
Masirino, after which “ B”’ Company were to pass through “ D”’ on to 
the final objective. ‘“ D” Company met vigorous opposition and only 
succeeded in securing half the locality after suffering a number of casualties. 
An hour and a half later, however, the Company Commander reported 
that the capture of Casa Masirino had been completed. It was now getting 
dark and the Brigade Commander ordered that no further advance was to 
take place that night and that the Brigade was to be taken out of the line 
next day, with the 2nd Battalion being relieved by the London Irish Rifles. 

The relief took place without incident, except for some fairly intense 
shelling, and the Battalion was back in a rest area at Forli two days before 
Christmas, 1944. 

It had been a memorable year, and the 2nd Battalion had acquitted 
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itself well in the three and a half months since its first battle in Italy at 
the Passano Ridge. The three Gurkha battalions had seen little enough 
of their lorries and had once again proved their worth as foot-slogging 
infantry in the difficult broken country of the foothills of the Apennines 
against a brave and skilful enemy in well-prepared positions. They had, 
moreover, been opposed to some of the best troops the Germans had in 
Italy. 

The character of the operations was now to change with the nature of 
the terrain as the units of the 43rd Gurkha Lorried Brigade withdrew to 
rest, refit and train for their part in the final great offensive. 


1945 


1945, the great year of victory, began with the 2nd Battalion of the 
Regiment taking over, in dry but very cold weather, from a New Zealand 
battalion on the line of the Senio River. 

Advancing north-west with its axis along Highway 9, the VIIIth Army 
had crossed four big rivers—the Savio, the Ronco, the Montone and the 
Lamone. Farther north, the Canadian Corps had captured Ravenna and, 
by Christmas, had cleared the country up to Lake Comacchio and the 
Senio River, while on the Canadians’ left the Vth Corps had also reached 
the Senio and the Polish Corps had likewise reached the line of the river 
south of Highway 9. The VIIIth Army had also taken over command of 
the XIIIth Corps which had been under the United States Vth Army, 
and its left now rested on the massif of Monte Grande, some 15 miles 
south-east of Bologna. 

The VIIIth Army had thus won clear of the mountains, except on its 
extreme left where it held the last ridge overlooking the Po valley, and had 
secured a substantial wedge in the south-east corner of the plain. 

On the left of the VIIIth Army the Vth Army had been battling through 
the Apennines against strong German resistance and often in terrible 
weather and the line had been stabilised some distance short of Bologna, 
with the enemy not yet cleared completely out of the mountains. 

Both armies had been fighting continuously for a long time, many of 
their formations had suffered heavy casualties and the administrative 
services were overstrained, so that it had become advisable to call a halt for 
rest, reorganisation, the building-up of reserve supplies and the training 
of reinforcements. The severe winter weather had also set in and it was 
decided to assume the defensive all along the front and to plan for a great 
final offensive in the spring. Field-Marshal Sir Harold Alexander had 
now become Supreme Allied Commander in the Mediterranean and 15th 
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Army Group, comprising the Vth and VIIIth Armies, was now com- 
manded by the American General Mark Clark. 

General Truscott was in command of the Vth Army and Lieutenant- 
General Sir Richard McCreery commanded the VIIIth Army. 

General Clark’s plan for the offensive was to attack and destroy the 
German armies south of the Po by a pincers movement, with the VIIIth 
Army advancing along the axis of Highway 16, the Adriatic coast road 
which runs through Rimini, Ravenna and Ferrara through the Argenta 
Gap, and the Vth Army attacking north through Bologna to the Po about 
Ostiglia. Thereafter, the Vth Army would drive north-westwards towards 
Verona and Lake Garda, and the VIIIth Army would drive across the Po 
north-eastwards to Venice and Trieste. 

Formidable natural obstacles lay before both armies. The VIIIth 
Army had to cross several rivers contained by high flood-banks, and 
innumerable canals and irrigation cuts. These rivers ran into the big 
River Reno, which was of an average width of at least 50 yards, and they 
were, in order from south to north, the Senio, the Santerno, the Sillaro 
and the Idice. On the right flank lay Lake Comacchio, shallow and with 
many mud-flats, and, by the time the offensive started, the Germans had 
inundated large areas of the Argenta Gap so that north of Bastia the gap 
astride Highway 16 was only some 4,000 yards wide and this defile was 
heavily prepared with minefields and strong defended localities, and, as 
General McCreery says,* ‘‘ The hinge of the whole German defensive 
system was clearly the Bastia-Argenta Gap.” 

January and the first two weeks of February were spent in hard training, 
with special attention to river crossings and the use of assault boats and 
kapok bridging, and on the 12th February the Battalion moved up again 
to the Senio line with orders to take over from the Ist London Irish Rifles 
as part of the regrouping of Vth Corps. 

Before it moved up, however, the Battalion had to say good-bye to 
Lieutenant-Colonel A. G. Stewart, D.S.O., who left (on 8th February) 
to take another appointment. 

All ranks saw him go with great regret, for “‘ Jamie ” had commanded 
the Battalion since August 194] through its varied service in Iraq, Syria 
and Egypt, and in the VIIIth Army’s battles up the Adriatic coast of Italy 
from the Passano Ridge to the Senio River, in which the Battalion had 
earned such a name for itself in the 43rd Gurkha Lorried Brigade. For 
his outstanding leadership over this long period, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Stewart had been awarded the Distinguished Service Order in August 


* “ The Final Offensive in Italy,” lecture to The Royal United Service Institution 
by Lieutenant-General Sir Richard McCreery, K.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.0O., M.C., on 27th 
November 1946. 
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1944. On his departure command of the Battalion devolved upon Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel J. D. F. Curling. 

The take-over from the London Irish Rifles was completed by the night 
of the 13th February, Company and Platoon Commanders having previously 
paired off with their opposite numbers to get acquainted with the tactical 
details of the ground and the habits of the enemy in front of them. 

The conditions which faced our troops along the Senio were very 
different from those with which they had had to contend heretofore. The 
mountains and foothills were left behind and the great flat plain of the Po 
lay before them with its wide horizons and successive water-obstacles. 
The rivers were contained by flood-banks which stood high above the 
plain and gave command of the flat ground over which any attack must 
come, and the Germans had had many months in which to turn these 
features into a system of formidable defences with a deep apron of mines 
and booby-traps covering the flood-banks themselves which had been 
heavily wired and converted into a series of strong-points with tunnels 
running through the banks in all directions. Provision was also made for 
the flooding of great areas of the ground in front of these defences and, 
all in all, these river banks constituted defensive positions of great strength 
and of them all those of the Senio were probably the most formidable. 

In a few places our troops had closed up to, and held, the east bank, 
but along most of the river-line the enemy were holding the near bank 
and our troops held positions varying up to as much as half a mile back 
from the river. Thus, when the 2nd Battalion took over it found itself 
established along the line of the Canale Naviglio, nearly 1,000 yards short 
of the Senio. 

Movement forward of this line was extremely hazardous during the 
daylight hours, for the enemy had complete observation over a wide area 
from observation posts in the village of Cotignola, just the other side of 
the river, and from houses along the west bank. 

The Germans held both banks of the Senio, and both were heavily 
mined and honeycombed with tunnels connecting the strong-points con- 
structed along them, but they were reported to be not very offensive in 
their habits in this sector, although they had sent over four strong fighting 
patrols in the week before the Battalion took over. The Battalion was 
disposed with “A” Company right, “‘C’”’ Company centre and “B” 
Company left, with ‘“‘ D ” Company in reserve, and, soon after taking over, 
forward posts were occupied close to the outer slopes of the flood-banks, 
and a long period of raid and counter-raid began, in which the Gurkha 
soon showed his adaptability and, man for man, proved himself the equal 
of the Boche in what became conditions very similar, on a small scale, to 
the trench warfare of the First World War. 

The experience of “ B” Company was typical. In the company area 
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the enemy were holding a large house and grounds known as Casa Catania 
di Sopra, close to the river bank, from which “ B ”’ Company were suffering 
a number of casualties and it was decided that this troublesome place must 
be dealt with. The first attempt to capture the house ran into booby- 
traps, mines and electrically operated fixed charges, and failed with severe 
casualties to the attacking platoon, the Platoon Commander, Jemadar 
Padamsing Rai and 2 men being captured by the enemy, 6 killed and 5 
wounded. The German non-commissioned officer in command of the 
enemy holding the house then asked for a two-hour armistice to remove 
the wounded on both sides and this was agreed to and the operation was 
carried out amicably. Later, Casa Catania was shelled and mortared 
several times but the enemy continued to occupy it until it was finally 
demolished by the medium guns. 

Again, in ‘“‘ A’ Company’s area, there was a fierce little fight when an 
enemy party raided one of the company’s posts and was driven off after 
fifteen minutes of combat, with several casualties on both sides; and all 
the time there was constant activity, the enemy further improving their 
already powerful defences and adding new tunnels and strong-points on 
both banks of the river and sometimes directly raiding our forward posts, 
and our men carrying out counter-raids, infiltrating into the enemy defences, 
spotting for the artillery and generally keeping the Germans guessing, 
while at the same time getting better and better acquainted with the 
intricate technique of this peculiar form of warfare. 

After three weeks of this, it was deemed that our men had so far estab- 
lished their ascendancy over the enemy as to warrant a major operation 
with the ultimate object of driving the enemy off the near bank of the river, 
and this was successfully carried out on the night of 23rd/24th February 
by 56th Division with 43rd Brigade under command. 

“A,” “B” and “C’’ Companies already had established forward 
posts up to the river and this operation mainly concerned “‘ D ” Company, 
which moved up and occupied positions on the river bank on the 
Battalion’s left where it came under heavy shelling and Spandau fire and 
suffered a number of casualties. In the early hours of the 24th, some of 
““C” Company’s forward posts reported enemy movement on a large scale 
on the other bank, which was believed to be preparatory to a counter-attack 
against the positions secured by “D” Company. Defensive fire was 
called for and the threatened counter-attack did not materialise, but heavy 
shelling and mortaring went on all night all along the Battalion front, and 
there were sharp hand-to-hand encounters in which the enemy rolled gren- 
ades over the lip of the flood-bank and small raids were made by both sides. 

The Battalion stayed in the same Senio River positions throughout 
the 24th, 25th and 26th and up to the night 27th/28th, when it was relieved 
by the 2/5th Queens and moved back to a concentration area, less “ A” 
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Company which remained in position and came under command of the 
2/6th Gurkha Rifles. 

On Ist March the remainder of the Battalion moved up again, this time 
to the area occupied by the 2/8th Gurkha Rifles farther downstream, and 
here “‘B”’ Company, operating under command of the 2/8th Gurkha Rifles, 
carried out an operation to establish two platoons on the river bank, which 
was only partially successful, one platoon being established as intended, 
while the other failed in its task after suffering 22 casualties. In this opera- 
tion Lieutenant Anrep was wounded. During the night 2nd/3rd March, 
““D ” Company were heavily counter-attacked but drove the enemy off 
with loss, and the next night the Battalion was withdrawn and went back 
to a rest area at Forli where it stayed until the 9th March. 

This period on the Senio front had been a very hard one, with severe 
fighting under novel and extremely arduous conditions—conditions of 
hide-and-seek and hand-to-hand fighting among, and sometimes actually 
inside, the flood-banks of the Senio, but the Gurkha, always adaptable 
and excelling in unorthodox methods of warfare, soon took the measure 
of the unusual conditions. 

By the time the Brigade was withdrawn, it had gained control of the 
near bank of the river over a distance of nearly 3 miles. Needless to 
say, this success had to be paid for at a high price, and the Brigade lost 
300 men before it was withdrawn from the Senio front. 

Early in March, consequent on the regrouping of VIIIth Army, 43rd 
Gurkha Lorried Brigade came under command of the IInd Polish Corps 
on the left, and this brought the Battalion into an area on the left of the 
Army front, south of Highway 9. Whereas, in its previous positions on 
the right the Brigade had held up to the east bank of the Senio, on 
the Polish Corps front our positions were as much as 1,000 yards back from 
the river, and, when the Battalion took over from a Polish battalion on the 
night of 9th/10th March, the situation in this sector was very quiet, with 
only occasional shelling and very little movement. Apart from a small 
operation by “‘D ” Company to clear a group of houses occupied by the 
enemy, which was carried out successfully on the 20th March, and con- 
tinuous patrolling and collection of information preparatory to the main 
attack for the passage of the Senio, the Battalion’s stay in this sector was 
virtually uneventful, and it was relieved here on the 26th and moved back 
to a rest area at Santarcangelo. The Battalion was at this time com- 
manded by Lieutenant-Colonel R. W. Ingall, D.S.O., of the 2/6th Gurkha 
Rifles, who had taken over from Lieutenant-Colonel J. D. F. Curling on 
17th February. 

Again, intensive training in assault bridging and river crossings were 
the order of the day in preparation for what lay ahead, and the Brigade 
was introduced to the armoured troop-carriers known as Kangaroos. This 
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was all part of the preparation for the 43rd Brigade’s rdle in the coming 
operations, which, it was learned, was to be that of the pursuit group of 
the Polish Corps, with the general mission, once the river-obstacles had 
been forced, to strike deep into enemy-held territory, disrupt his com- 
munications and generally create ‘‘ merry hell” in his rear. Other things 
were not neglected, and it is worth recording that the War Diary makes 
a special note of the fact that, while at Santarcangelo di Romagna, men 
of the Battalion helped the Graves Registration Unit to locate the resting 
places of their comrades who had been killed in the battles of the Passano 
Ridge and Coriano. 

The VIIHth Army plan was to attack across the Rivers Senio and 
Santerno, with Vth British Corps on the right and [Ind Polish Corps on 
the left. 43rd Brigade was to exploit the success of the Polish Corps. 

The preliminary air and artillery bombardment for the great attack to 
force the passage of the Senio began on the afternoon of 9th April, and the 
attack went in at an hour selected to give sufficient light to enable the 
infantry to deal with the river-obstacle, and subsequently to give the 
maximum of night for bridging operations and the build-up of tanks and 
heavy weapons west of the river to meet counter-attacks. 

The attack went very well, and the Senio bridgeheads were firm on 
10th April, and early on the 11th the New Zealand Division and 8th 
Indian Division had secured a small bridgehead over the Santerno and 
had cleared Massa Lombarda west of that river, and by the afternoon of 
the next day a large bridgehead over the Santerno River was in our hands. 
The 43rd Brigade did not take an active part in these operations, but was 
moved forward ready to exploit success in its réle as the pursuit group of 
the Polish Corps which had reached the Santerno near Mordano on the 
evening of 11th April. Thereafter, the Polish Corps and the 2nd New 
Zealand Division pressed on from the Massa Lombardo bridgehead to 
the line of the Sillaro River, under their great leaders, Generals Freyberg 
and Anders. The 43rd Brigade followed up this rapid advance and 
arrived at the small town of Bulbano, midway between the Santerno and 
Sillaro Rivers, on the 14th April, and the Battalion was selected to carry 
out a night attack across the Sillaro for the purpose of establishing a 
bridgehead. 

Now began the battle for Bologna. ‘‘ Without a pause the 10th Gurkhas 
forced the river in a brilliant night attack,’”’ says the short History of the 
43rd Gurkha Lorried Brigade. This is not strictly accurate, for it was not 
possible to deliver the assault on the night of the 14th/15th and it was 
actually carried out on the morning of the 15th, in the first instance, although 
the operation was not completed until the early hours of the next morning. 
The initial attack on the 15th was spoiled by a breakdown in communica- 
tions and got no farther than the line of the River Ludello, short of the 
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Sillaro, during the dark hours, and consequently the assaulting companies, 
“B” and “ C,” had a hard time when they did succeed in partly getting 
across the Ludello later in the day, and they, and “‘ D ” Company which 
came forward to support them, all had considerable casualties. 

At this time companies were commanded as follows : “ A ’’? Company— 
.Major W. D. H. Price; ‘‘ B’’ Company—Major W. D. Wilson; “C” 
Company—Lieutenant R. W. Taylor; and “D” Company—Major 
R. F. S. Hunter. A platoon of ‘ C ? Company led by Jemadar Kulbahadur 
Gurung specially distinguished itself on this day by fighting its way forward 
into the enemy trenches across the river in spite of having only 10 men 
unwounded. The Platoon Commander received the I.0.M. for this feat 
of arms. 

Preparations were then made for a properly supported attack on the 
early morning of the 16th and a heavy concentration opened on the line 
of the Sillaro River at 0430 hours and the assaulting companies went 
forward and across the river, capturing a number of prisoners and all their 
objectives on the far bank. 

The bridgehead having been secured, the pursuit group led by the 
14/20th Hussars and followed by 2/6th Gurkha Rifles passed over the river 
and through the forward companies, and the men were told to get as much 
rest as they could as the Battalion would be required to follow through 
on the 17th. 

Things now moved fast, and the pursuit went on beyond the Sillaro 
and there was a sharp fight for the town of Medicina, 5 miles from the 
river, which was overrun by the 14/20th Hussars and the 2/6th and 2/8th 
Gurkha Rifles in a confused and untidy battle which suited the Gurkha 
down to the ground and disconcerted the German by its unorthodoxy. 
During this phase the 2nd Battalion was in reserve after its exertions in 
the fight for the Sillaro bridgehead, but it was rushed forward on the 
17th and moved up through Medicina and on to the Gaiana River, 2 miles 
beyond that town, with “ A” and “ C”’ Companies leading. 

The enemy had decided to make a stand on this small stream and there 
was a hard fight for the crossing, but by the time our forward companies 
arrived the artillery and flame-throwers had knocked most of the fight out 
of the Germans and they met with only comparatively light resistance. 
Pushing on across the Gaiana, the forward companies came under increas- 
ingly heavy enemy resistance and were eventually held up on the outskirts 
of the small town of Fossatona by determined opposition from positions 
to their immediate front and also on their left flank. The companies were 
ordered to maintain the positions they had gained, and no further forward 
move was made that night. 

Early the next morning an attempt was made to work forward with 
the support of a squadron of tanks and force the passage of the next water- 
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obstacle, another small stream called the Quaderna River, but this was 
called off after casualties to two of the tanks in trying to get across the stream. 
The country here was very flat, with good observation, and it was con- 
sidered that further attempts to advance during daylight in face of the 
determined opposition would be too costly, and the companies were 
ordered to remain where they were. 

Later in the day orders came for the Battalion to be relieved by a New 
Zealand battalion and that night it marched back to Medicina and then 
went by transport to a rest area east of the town. 

The Battalion had now fought its last major action in Italy and had 
handsomely revenged itself on its old enemies of the German Ist and 4th 
Parachute Divisions, which had suffered great losses in the battles for the 
river crossings. 

The end was now rapidly approaching and after a bare two days’ rest 
the Battalion was on the move again, and this time was pushed forward 
across the Idice River where, contrary to expectation, the Germans had 
not made a stand. This rapid advance was mainly due to the superlative 
fighting qualities of General Freyberg’s New Zealand Division, of which 
General McCreery speaks as follows :— 

“‘ Nothing could stop General Freyberg and his New Zealand Division. 
Supported by some eight Field Regiments and two Medium Regiments, 
with continuous support from fighter-bombers during daylight, the Division 
pressed on both by night and day. Its technique was to attack under a 
barrage, to bridge the water obstacles with quick low-level bridges during 
darkness and to have tanks and anti-tank guns with the infantry before 
first light. From the Senio to the Idice the division advanced almost in a 
straight line, and its frontage of attack was clearly marked by the intensive 
artillery fire and bombing.” 


The IInd Polish Corps, under General Bohusz-Szysko, had carried 
out a fine advance on the left of the New Zealanders, north of Highway 9, 
and, recounts General McCreery, “‘ Up to the Gaiana it had had the 43rd 
Gurkha Brigade under command. This brigade had captured Medicina 
and had killed a very large number of Germans in heavy fighting between 
there and the Gaiana.” 

The 43rd Brigade once again came under command of the New Zealand 
Division in the fresh advance which took it over the Idice River. 

While the VIIIth Army offensive was rolling up the enemy north of 
Highway 9, the other armof the pincer—the Vth U.S. Army—was closing in 
astride Highways 64 and 65 which meet Highway 9 in the city of Bologna 
and, on the 20th April, after fighting their way out of the mountains into 
the plain, the 10th U.S. Mountain Division and the Ist U.S. Army Division 
reached Highway 9 north-west of Bologna, and that night the Germans 
retired from the city. At dawn on the 21st Bologna was entered almost 
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simultaneously by Polish, Italian and American troops. At the same time, 
the 6th Armoured Division on the right of the VIIIth Army had broken 
through between the Reno River and Highway 16 and, sweeping north- 
westwards, bypassing Ferrara, reached the River Po north-west of Ferrara 
early on the 23rd April and the 8th Indian Division on its right also reached 
the river a few hours later, while the 10th U.S. Mountain Division had 
likewise reached the Po near Ostiglia, farther west. 

The enemy rearguards fought hard east of Ferrara, but his ferries across 
the river and his rear communications were being mercilessly pounded by 
day and by night and the last of his pontoon bridges were destroyed on 
the night of the 23rd, and the first Allied troops—of the 10th U.S. Moun- 
tain Division—crossed the Po about midday on the 24th. There was about 
twenty-four hours more fighting on the other side in the small bridgehead, 
but then the enemy broke and by the evening of the 25th the 10th U.S. 
Mountain Division had almost reached Verona and the German forces 
had been cut in half. 

The crossing of the Po was practically unopposed on the VIIIth Army 
front and the New Zealand Division, followed by the 43rd Gurkha Brigade, 
crossed the great river, which was between 300 and 400 yards wide, at a 
point north of Bondeno. 

When the 2nd Battalion’s turn came, the move up to Bondeno went quite 
fast, but after that there was considerable congestion and it was not until 
the evening of the 27th that the head of the Battalion column started to 
cross. The bridge which the Battalion was using was blown up by a floating 
mine and it eventually crossed on another bridge. After the Po, the Adige, 
Padua, Venice and Trieste lay before the VIIIth Army. The Adige was 
crossed by light mobile forces forty-eight hours after the Po and the 
unopposed advance became a race for Venice, with the New Zealand 
Division ordered to head straight for Trieste. 

The 43rd Gurkha Lorried Brigade did not go all the way to Trieste 
with its comrades of the New Zealand Division and, after making a slight 
detour to secure Este, the Brigade rolled into the city of Padua, the 2nd 
Battalion of the Regiment arriving there on the evening of the 28th with 
a squadron of New Zealand tanks. This war was over for the 43rd 
Gurkha Lorried Brigade, and from now until it was finally broken up the 
Brigade was employed on garrison and prisoner-of-war duties, at first in 
the Padua area and later, when tension increased in Trieste, in Venetia 
Giulia. Here the 2nd Battalion had the strange duty of looking after the 
unfortunate Chetniks and it also came into contact with some of Tito’s 
troops in the area just across the IJsonzo River where the camp for the 
Chetniks was established. Prisoner-of-war duties, guards, individual 
training, leave parties to Venice and Austria and leave home for British 
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officers and Gurkha ranks in rotation, marked the return to nearly normal 
conditions through May and June until news was received in the middle 
of June that the Brigade was to move to Middle East Command. 

The last weeks were full of visits from senior officers and farewells to 
the units the Gurkha Brigade had fought alongside, and the sentiments 
of all concerned are well recorded in the closing words of the unofficial 
history of the Brigade * : 


** There was little left that they could ask, for, in seven months of almost 
continuous fighting, they had never failed to break their enemies. Yet, from 
Brigadier to rifleman, everyone would have wished to have heard the ‘ Cease 
Fire ’ while in full stride beside their New Zealand comrades. 

Every association in the campaign—with the Poles, the Londoners, and 
with the 10th Indian Division—had been a happy relationship, with full 
confidence given and received. But the Gurkha Lorried Brigade may 
perhaps be pardoned for regarding the first and Jast of these associations— 
with the Ist British Armoured Division and with the 2nd New Zealand 
Division—as something especially close, especially memorable. 

To the Brigade, the Bays, the 9th Lancers and the 10th Hussars will 
always remain ‘ Our Tanks,’ even as that great figure, Sir Bernard Freyberg, 
will always remain ‘ Our General.’ It was therefore a happy circumstance 
that the tension in Trieste should draw the Gurkha Lorried Brigade to the 
side of the New Zealanders for the last time, and that when the call of 
other wars came, the Gurkhas should take ship from that port, leaving 
Italy from the midst of their friends. The bands of the New Zealand 
Division played off each battalion in turn and General Freyberg led his 
men in farewell. The Kiwis stood along the streets as the carriers rumbled 
through to the docks. ‘Good-bye, Johnny,’ they called, hands flung 
high—a soldiers’ farewell between men diverse in colour, creed and culture, 
yet who in service of the same cause had compiled records of skill and 
valour unsurpassed in the history of this or any other war. 

As the ships pulled away from Trieste the following message was received 
from Field-Marshal the Hon. Sir H. R. L. G. Alexander, Supreme Allied 
Commander, Mediterranean theatre : 


‘It is with deep regret that I watch the departure of the Brigade 
from Italy where it played such a distinguished part, and acquired a 
reputation second to none amongst so many fine fighting formations. 
Your record of successes is a splendid one and I shall follow your future 
with admiration. 

Good luck to you all, and every success in the future. 


H. R. ALEXANDER, F.-M.’ ” 


* “A Gurkha Brigade in Italy.’ Story of the 43rd Gurkha Lorried Brigade. 
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There could have been no more fitting close to a year of hard fighting 
in which the Gurkha had once again demonstrated his superlative qualities 
as a fighting man and his amazing adaptability to strange conditions of 
climate, terrain and methods and the 43rd Gurkha Lorried Brigade sailed 
away from Trieste leaving behind a great name and taking with it the 
respect and admiration of its doughty comrades-in-arms. 

As for the 2nd Battalion of the Regiment—it had lost 179 officers and 
men killed in action, of whom 3 were British officers—Captain J. P. 
Williams, Lieutenant H. Davidson and Lieutenant R. G. W. Robinson, 
and 3 were Gurkha officers — Subadar Kharkadhoj Limbu, Subadar 
Bishansing Thapa and Jemadar Kishanjiu Rai. 

The decorations gained by the Battalion for gallantry in the field during 
the Italian campaign were as follows :— 


1 D.S.O., 8 M.C.s, 1 Bar to M.C., 1 1.0.M., 1 1.D.S.M., and 
12 M.M.s. 


The Battalion sailed from Trieste on the llth July 1945 in the s.s. 
Princess Kathleen and arrived at the port of Haifa on the 15th. From there 
it moved to Kafr Hazir, in the Tripoli area, and was there under peace 
conditions of training unul it moved farther north to Latakia in October, 
where it became responsible for preventing incidents between the French 
and the Syrian Nationalists in that area and for the protection of French 
lives and property. 

The year ended with the Battalion still in the Latakia area, comfortably 
housed in French barracks and successfully keeping the peace in a delicate 
state of affairs which was steadily deteriorating as the French hold on 
Syria weakened and that of the Syrian Nationalists strengthened. 

In January 1946 the Battalion left Latakia for the return to India, via 
Tripoli, Tul Karm in Palestine, Asluj in the Sinai Desert, Ismailia and 
Suez, and there it embarked on the 2nd February and sailed for Karachi, 
whence it went to the Regimental Centre at Alhilal where it received a 
rousing welcome. 


And so ended the 2nd Battalion’s service in the Second World War. 
It had covered a great deal of ground and had encountered conditions very 
different from those experienced by the other three Battalions of the 
Regiment in Burma, and had fought against a very different enemy at the 
other side of the world. It is interesting to recall that the 2nd Battalion 
fought in the European theatre in both the World Wars, and the men who 
fought in Italy from the Passano Ridge to the Po were no whit behind their 
forebears who endured and died on the bloody slopes of Sari Bair in 
their steadfast devotion to duty and cheerful valour. 


CHAPTER XIX 
THE 3RD BATTALION, 1940-45 


“IMPHAL,” “‘Shenam Pass,” ‘‘ Litan,” ‘“‘ TENGNOUPAL,” 
“Burma, 1942-45.” 


THE 3rd Battalion was formed from drafts of the Ist and 2nd Battalions 
at Dehra Dun on Ist October 1940, with Lieutenant-Colonel R. B. E. 
Upton as it first Commanding Officer and Major R. F. W. Leigh of the 
Ist Battalion as Second-in-Command. 

After it had got together and sorted itself out, the Battalion started to 
train in accordance with the then expected réle of the Indian Army in the 
war, but the entry of Japan in December 1941 changed the whole picture, 
for the Battalion as for the rest of the army, and in June 1942 it joined the 
23rd Indian Division which was at that time in the Imphal area. 

This Division had been covering the withdrawal of our forces from 
Burma and when the 3rd Battalion joined it was engaged in clearing refugees 
from Burma back to Dimapur for evacuation to India and in extensive 
long-distance patrols. 

The Battalion was concentrated at Imphal by the 21st June, and it 
then moved out immediately to take over from the 5/6th Rajputana Rifles 
in the Ukhrul area north-east of Imphal. (At this period the 23rd Division 
consisted of the Ist Brigade, with the Ist Battalion Seaforth Highlanders, 
Ist Patiala Infantry and Ist Assam Regiment ; the 37th Brigade, which was 
an all-Gurkha Brigade with the 3rd Battalions of the 3rd, 5th and 10th 
Gurkha Rifles, commanded by an officer of a Gurkha Regiment, Brigadier 
Collingridge ; the 49th Brigade with the 4/5th Mahratta Light Infantry, 
2/19th Hyderabad Regiment and 5/6th Rajputana Rifles*; the Ist Indian 
Field Regiment, Royal Engineers, and the 158th Field Regiment, Royal 
Artillery.) 

Throughout July and August, in spite of the heavy monsoon rains and 
the hard conditions thereby created, the Battalion was engaged in long- 
distance patrols up to and along the Indo-Burma frontier and on occasions 
beyond the frontier and as far as the Chindwin River. Some of these 
patrols were accompanied by men of the Assam Rifles, usually Gurkhas, 


* The 49th Brigade was later commanded by Brigadier F, A. Esse of the Regiment. 
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whose local knowledge was invaluable, and some of them took local coolies, 
but most of them carried everything on the man. The result was a vast 
store of useful information for the General Staff and invaluable experience 
for the officers and men and, although the Gurkha naturally took more 
kindly to the tough jungle conditions than any other troops, it was hard 
going at the best of times. 

During July Major Leigh left the Battalion to take over command of 
the Ist Battalion and soon afterwards took that Battalion into its first action 
since the retreat from Burma, when it carried out the ill-fated attack on 
Basha Hill. 

The weather began to improve in September and patrol activity was 
correspondingly intensified so that by the time the Battalion was withdrawn 
to Imphal in the middle of October it had, in spite of a fairly high sick 
rate, become a tough and acclimatised unit with valuable experience and 
training in jungle conditions which stood it in good stead in the strenuous 
days which lay ahead. 

Early in November the Battalion moved out to a new camp at Wangjing, 
a few miles south-east of Imphal down the Palel road, and the rest of the 
year was occupied with brigade and divisional training. 


1943 


During the cold weather there had been a lot of work on the Palel- 
Tamu road and this was sufficiently improved to enable the whole of the 
23rd Division to be concentrated and maintained forward in the Kabaw 
Valley. (Once again note the recurrence of the places known to the fore- 
bears of the Regiment. This was, of course, the old Kubo Valley.) In 
consequence, the Battalion moved out to camps on the road and was 
engaged on pioneer work until the first week of February 1943, when it 
was concentrated in camp at Milestone 52 from Imphal and was able to 
do some training. Road work, however, claimed it again and it stayed on 
this job until the middle of April when the 37th Brigade took over the 
forward sectors in the Sittaung and Myothit areas from the Ist Brigade. 

The Myothit sector was allotted to the Battalion and it took over from 
the Seaforth Highlanders gradually, arriving in the area on the 16th April. 
Until the take-over was complete the two battalions were organised as a 
single column known as “ Upforce,’’ commanded by Colonel Upton. 
By the 28th April the Battalion had taken over the whole area and was then 
responsible for the west bank of the Chindwin River from Paungbyin to 
Tonhe, a distance of some 20 miles not counting the bends. The 
area was divided into three sectors, the right sector under Major Whyte 
with “ B” Company, the left sector under Major Murray with “A” 
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Company, and the rest of the Battalion in the centre in the Sedaw 
area. 

The Battalion’s task was to take action in the case of any enemy attempt 
to cross the river, to maintain continuous patrols on the west bank and to 
carry out patrols on the east bank as ordered for specific purposes. 

The Battalion’s first considerable fight with the Japanese occurred 
during the time of the take-over from the Seaforths, when a patrol of “ C ” 
Company under Lieutenant Miller became embroiled with a party of 
Japanese while on patrol on the east bank of the Chindwin near Sanda 
Island, between Paungbyin and Thaungdut, and lost 5 men and a British 
non-commissioned officer accompanying the patrol. Another patrol 
under Lieutenant Milton was out on the east bank at the same time and 
other patrols were carried out by Lieutenants Dunkley and Burns, the 
latter also crossing to the east bank on a reconanissance task. At this time 
the Battalion was visited by Brigadier Esse. 

When the Battalion was taking over from the Seaforths in this sector 
the 23rd Division was standing by to give every assistance in its power to 
Brigadier Wingate and the first party of his famous Chindits on their 
return across the Chindwin from their great enterprise, and the active 
and aggressive patrols from the Battalion did much to cover their crossing 
and it was in “‘ B ” Company’s sector that Wingate himself crossed the river 
helped by Major Whyte and his men. The Chindits had a few casualties 
while crossing, both from enemy action and by drowning, but, although 
fired upon by Japanese mortars and L.M.G.s as they neared the west bank, 
Wingate and his personal party suffered no casualties. 

With Wingate’s force safely evacuated, the 23rd Division began to 
think about dispositions and arrangements for the approaching monsoon 
season, and the Battalion was withdrawn during the first week of May to 
concentrate at Myothit, some 15 miles back from the Chindwin, with 
two companies under Major Whyte left in the forward area to patrol the 
river-line. 

The Battalion had long since got the measure of the enemy and the men 
were going after the Japanese with the zest of terriers after rats, and the 
following patrol report dated 13th May 1943 is typical of the kind of thing 
that was happening all the time :— 


“ At 0830 hrs. to-day two patrols crossed Chindwin from Tonhe to 
Intha. Ist patrol—L/Nk. and Rfn. went towards Dokthida. One mile 
from village they came across 100 Japs. Having laid ambush they killed 
10 Japs including 2 officers. Rfn. was wounded with five bullet wounds 
but escaped. L/Nk. was about to throw grenade when Japs took him 
prisoner. They tied him to a tree and bayoneted him in the face, then they 
took him towards Intha. On the journey they treated him very badly, 
hitting him on the head. Near to Intha they were ambushed by second 
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patrol of Hav. Dalbahadur and one Rfn. All the nine men escorting him 
and several more were killed. The remainder ran away. He then escaped 
into the jungle and returned by Dokthida to Tonhe. 

All the four men involved returned though two were wounded. Following 
information obtained on Jap dress. Rubber boots, long putties, khaki 
shirts, trousers, caps. Arms: Tommy guns, 3 LMGs, 2 3-in. mortars 
and 1 4-in. mortar. 

Casualties claimed inflicted on enemy by Hav.—1l5 Japs killed, 4 
wounded. By L/Nk.—10 Japs killed, including 2 officers.” 


No wonder the enemy came to hate and dread the very name ‘‘ Gurkha ”’! 
For their conspicuous gallantry and aggressive leadership on the occasion 
quoted above, Havildar Dalbahadur Limbu was awarded the Indian Order 
of Merit and Lance-Naik Uttardhoj Limbu was awarded the Indian 
Distinguished Service Medal. 

The Gurkha excelled at this work which gave full scope to his unrivalled 
mastery of the jungle and his inherent instinct for shikar, and the instances 
when these patrols harried and killed the Japanese are too numerous to 
record, but they were a potent contribution to the process of wearing down 
the enemy and beating him at what he had fondly thought to be his own 
game. 

At the end of May the Divisional Commander ordered the cessation of 
all patrolling in order to test the enemy’s reaction, and the Battalion was 
not sorry to have this comparative rest, for it was now 200 under strength 
and very thin on the ground. The monsoon had broken in real earnest 
and the Palel-Tamu road was closed, the streams rose as much as six to 
ten feet, with swamps forming in the Chindwin Valley and the forward 
areas such as Thaungdut virtually isolated, making reliefs and supply very 
difficult, as well as leading to a sharp rise in the incidence of malaria. There 
was no particular reaction to the stopping of patrols and they were resumed 
in the middle of June and several officer’s patrols went out, despite the 
appalling conditions, and brought back useful information. At this time 
the Battalion had its first taste of elephant transport, eight of these invaluable 
beasts being used on the road between Myothit and Mintha where the 
floods prevented the use of wheels. 

The conditions were thoroughly unpleasant and the Battalion was not 
sorry when the order came for a move back to the Shenam area when the 
Division was pulled out of the Kabaw Valley, only keeping patrols 
there. 

Owing to the torrential rain and the dreadful state of the roads and 
tracks, the journey took a long time and it was not until 6th July that the 
whole Battalion was concentrated at Shenam. The men were here able 
to get under reasonable cover and basha building was the first consideration. 
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A properly built basha is a very snug abode and our men are particularly 
skilled at making them. 

Administration and training followed and the Battalion underwent a 
special course of anti-malaria treatment. Leave parties were got away 
and the policy was that every man should have a clear month at home. 
July and August passed in training, as far as the weather permitted, and 
interior administration, and at the end of the latter month orders came 
for the Battalion to take over from the 3/3rd in the forward areas. The 
Japanese had lately been trying to seize boats from the west bank of the 
Chindwin and these raiding parties were ideal game for Gurkha shikar 
parties. By the end of the first week in September the Battalion had 
taken over and was disposed with two companies forward as “ Monsoon 
Patrols” under command of Captain M. D. Mulroney, with “C” at 
Tamu, responsible for the southern part of the Battalion area and “B” 
at Mintha, under Lieutenant P. P. Dunkley, responsible for the northern 
area. Advanced Headquarters and the rest of the Battalion were at Sibong. 
The forward companies lost no time and were able to send back some 
interesting examples of Japanese propaganda in the form of newspapers 
purporting to give information of the activities and triumphant progress 
of the so-called Indian National Army. 

Many valuable patrols were carried out, a number of points were 
visited along the west bank and several useful prisoners were brought in, 
mainly Burmese agents in the pay of the Japanese, one of whom was a 
woman, but Japanese prisoners were still hard to get. An outstanding 
success was scored on the 6th September when two of “‘ B ” Company’s 
patrols met and combined under the leadership of Jemadar Karandhoj 
Rai to engage a mixed patrol of Japanese and Burmese Traitor Army 
personnel near Thaungdut, as the result of which the enemy casualties 
were estimated at 6 killed and 7 wounded against none of our own. 
This was an excellent example of bold and resolute leadership combined 
with high discipline, for the enemy were lured into an ambush and then 
destroyed by automatic fire at close range. 

Towards the end of September a party of the 3rd Battalion under 
Havildar-Major Ramdas Rai of ‘‘ C ” Company took part in an operation 
which was a typical example of a hard monsoon patrol. The patrol, 
commanded by Captain E. Peacock of the General Headquarters “ Irreg- 
ular” Unit, consisted of 10 men of the Battalion and 11 Karen other 
ranks of the Burma Rifles commanded by a Jemadar with the delightful 
name of Saw Sunday, and it penetrated far down the Kabaw Valley to 
Yuwa, where the Yu River joins the Chindwin. Although no enemy were 
captured or killed, the patrol brought back valuable information, and 
some indication of the conditions under which these patrols worked may 
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be gathered from the following extracts from Captain Peacock’s 
report :— 

“Crossed the Wesalung Chaung with difficulty and followed the old 
elephant track leading to Payon Chaung. This hugs the bank of the 
Chindwin and, in normal circumstances, can be easily followed. The 
Chindwin, however, was bank-high and side streams in flood, so that 
constant detours had to be made up every little stream to find crossings 
within our depth. A ghastly day in which we covered about two miles in 
ten hours. 


We had been delayed so much by adverse weather that rations were 
running out and some men were suffering from bad feet and two with 
fever . . . given three days or so for ambushes in this area I am sure we 
should have been able to pick up Jap or BTA personnel, but the weather 
had dealt so hardly with us that we could ill-afford to spend even this day 
near Yuwa. We were practically out of rations and the men run down.” 


Captain Peacock records that the last day was a nightmare :— 


“‘ Heavy rain and intermediate streams in heavy flood. We had no food 
left and had to get across the Tilaung Chaung before the water rose high 
enough to cut us off from Ahlaw. The pace was very slow on account of 
sick men and we did not get into the village till after dark.” 


Active patrolling went on until the middle of October, when the 
Battalion was relieved by the 3/lst Gurkha Rifles of the 80th Brigade of 
20th Division, and moved back to Shuganu, at the southern end of the 
Imphal Plain. The 23rd Division had now done a long spell of duty 
holding a sector covering approximately 150 miles of the Burma frontier 
and, as fresh formations came forward from India, it was withdrawn to the 
better climate and conditions of the Imphal Plain for rest and reorganisa- 
tion and training for the operations to meet the coming Japanese offensive, 
of which there were already unmistakable signs. It was the 20th Indian 
Division that took over from the 23rd, and the 4th Battalion of the 
Regiment was in the 100th Brigade of the 20th Division. 

1943 ended for the 3rd Battalion at Shuganu under command of 
Lieutenant-Colonel F. R. S. Cosens, engaged in intensive training which 
included realistic battle inoculation and methods of dealing with the formid- 
able bunkers which the Japanese were wont to use, and exercises with 
hitherto little-known weapons such as flame-throwers. 


1944 


In a previous chapter it has been recounted how it was a patrol of the 
Ist Battalion that brought in the first certain news of the Japanese move 





IMPHAL, LOOKING NORTH 


Airfields in the foreground and the main road bends sharply left round the end of the spur 
at the far end of the runway and then turns north again. The road visible on the left 
going towards the hills comes to a dead end at the foot of the hills, where there was a 
peace-time hospital. The main road to Kohima turns right round the isolated hill in 
the centre middle distance and runs to Kanglatongbi in the right-hand corner of the 
picture, where it goes into the hills. 19th December 1943 
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designed to cut off the retreat of our troops in Tiddim, and this was the 
beginning of the big offensive which the Japanese 15th Army was planning 
against Imphal and Kohima. 

For the first two and a half months of 1944 the 3rd Battalion was 
training in the Imphal area and the suddenness of its move into battle is 
shown by the following extracts from the War Diary :— 


“13 March. Kanglatongbi. Nothing to report. Exercise Gamble continues. 
Night 13/14 Mar. 2300. Telephone message from Bde. Warning Order. 
Bn. will be prepared for operational move 0700 hrs. to-morrow morning. 

All comdrs. immediately assembled in Mess and admin. orders issued. 


Little sleep for comdrs. As many men as poss. to be allowed to sleep until 
0400 hrs. 


0200. C.O. drove to Bde. HQ. informed move will be down Tiddim road.” 


And down the Tiddim road it was, to try to join hands with the 17th 
Division falling back from Tiddim and to counter the threat by the Jap- 
anese 33rd Division against its supply lines. 37th Brigade was hurriedly 
moved out to Milestone 82 at the end of a waterless 11-mile stretch 
of road on the 14th March and here the Battalion moved to a harbour area 
west of the road and immediately dug in. All ranks were tired after a 
sleepless night and a trying journey, and it was now given the task of 
providing protection for Brigade Headquarters, holding a perimeter of 
hills covered with fir trees, with three companies up and one in 
reserve. 

On the morning of the 15th the 3/5th Royal Gurkha Rifles were moved 
up the main road towards Milestone 100 to help a company ofa Jat Machine- 
gun Battalion which was surrounded there and the 3rd Battalion remained 
to consolidate its positions and had its first experience of Japanese “‘ jitter ” 
tactics that night. It is satisfactory to be able to record that “ the Bat- 
talion fire discipline was very good considering this was their first experience, 
and only seventeen rounds of S.A.A. were fired.” 

On the 16th the 5/6th Rajputana Rifles arrived to relieve the Battalion 
and it was now free to move at short notice. In the meantime “A” 
Company, with one troop of the 7th Cavalry, the whole under command 
of Major A. C. Meikle, was sent forward to support the 3/5th, and “ D”’ 
Company moved up the road to Milestone 93 as escort to a battery of 
25-pounders. The rest of the Battalion moved up in transport on the 
morning of the 17th and proceeded to establish a firm base at 
Milestone 93. 

Following their usual tactics, the Japanese 33rd Division had bypassed 
our troops and cut the road behind 17th Division, the main thrust falling 
between Milestone 100 and Milestone 110 where the Japanese 215th 
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Regiment succeeded in blocking the road. There followed the fierce 
fighting on the Tuitum Saddle, in which our Ist Battalion played such a 
notable part, while the 37th Brigade with the 3rd Battalion attacked the 
block from the north. 

On arrival at Milestone 93 the Battalion began consolidation at once 
and here it had its first experience of the debris of retreat and had to deal 
with increasing numbers of casualties and stragglers from the Milestone 
109 ordnance and supply dump. The 3/3rd Gurkha Rifles had now 
been brought up and one company came under command at Milestone 93. 
The 3/5th had meanwhile established a box at Milestone 98 and the 
37th Brigade plan was to attack the hills occupied by the enemy overlooking 
the road and thereby breaking the road-block and easing pressure on the 
17th Division. ‘“ A’’ Company was forward at Milestone 98 with a troop 
of the 7th Cavalry and this company was relieved by ‘‘ D” Company, 
under Major F. Murdoch, while “A,” commanded by Captain D. G. 
Watson, was detailed for a diversionary operation to cover the main 
attack. 

The operation was at first intended to be carried out on the 19th or 
20th March but was postponed to enable a fuller reconnaissance to be 
made, and the 20th and 21st were spent in study of the ground from the 
forward positions occupied by the 3/5th and examination of air photo- 
graphs. On the morning of the 20th “A” Company moved off on its 
diversionary mission which took it through the 3/5th position at Milestone 
98, across the road, east towards the Seitual Track where it dropped 
down 2,500 feet and finally in a wide swing-back to the road at about 
Milestone 100. 

At 0130 hours on the night 21st/22nd March the Battalion began its 
march from Milestone 93 to Milestone 98, preparatory to the launching 
of the attack at dawn, and arrived at its assembly point in the low ground 
just north of the feature named ‘“*‘ McMahon Hill” at 0430 hours. At 0515 
hours ‘“‘ B”’ Company, commanded by Lieutenant P. P. Dunkley, with 
Lieutenant J. C. E. Tainsh as his Second-in-Command, left the assembly 
position for the forming-up point in the nullah just south of McMahon 
Hill, and Battalion Headquarters occupied a command post on the summit 
of the hill. 

The concentration by 25-pounders began at 0550 hours and by an 
unfortunate mistake the fire fell on ‘“‘ B”’? Company, wounding Lieutenant 
Tainsh and killing Jemadar Chhabilal Limbu and 4 Gurkha other ranks. 
This was a bad start, but the Forward Observation Officer acted promptly 
and the concentration lifted 100 yards right on to the enemy positions. 
Soon after 0600 hours the Battalion mortars opened up, a troop of tanks 
of the 7th Cavalry came up to the F.U.P. and, on the last round of the 
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concentration, the tanks moved up the hill and ‘‘ B’ Company began the 
attack. After covering about fifty yards the company suffered some casual- 
ties from enemy grenade discharger fire, but the advance went on unchecked 
and the first objective, known as “ Right Hill,”’ was secured and the attack 
continued against the main position which was a formidable Japanese 
bunker on the crest. No. 6 Platoon had by this time made a bold advance 
to within fifteen yards of the main bunker, suffering casualties in doing so, 
and was reinforced by one section of 5 Platoon, the Commander of which 
showed great initiative in knocking out a Japanese L.M.G. post which 
was holding him up. Vengeance dive-bombers bombed the area at about 
this time and soon afterwards the enemy made a counter-attack against 
the position held by Company Headquarters and the reserve platoon, 
which was dealt with by 5 Platoon without great difficulty. Lieutenant 
Dunkley, with his forward platoon, was now attacking the main enemy 
bunker, helped by the tanks, but the Troop Commander’s tank was put 
out of action by a Japanese suicide party and Lieutenant Dunkley decided 
to consolidate the gains already made in order to form a secure base for 
the final assault on the bunkers, and at the same time “‘ C” Company 
began to move up the feature known as “ Left Hill.” This company met 
little opposition and was soon in possession of the hill. While this was 
going on, 6 Platoon, which had established itself almost within spitting 
distance of the enemy bunker, crawled forward and reached to within 
five yards of the enemy and proceeded to kill the occupants of the bunker 
with grenades. Unfortunately enemy automatic fire from covering posi- 
tions prevented the Pioneer Platoon demolition party from destroying the 
bunker itself. This platoon was also responsible for killing the Japanese 
party which knocked out the Troop Commander’s tank and for covering 
the safe withdrawal of the crew. 

The fight now died down and before midday “ B” and ‘‘C” Com- 
panies were digging in and the whole line was consolidated at an average 
distance of some twenty yards from the main enemy position. The rest of 
the day relapsed into snipers’ warfare and exchanges of artillery and mortar 
fire. 

While this was going on, “ A” Company had been operating to the 
east of the road and had carried out its sweep to the neighbourhood of 
Milestone 100 without meeting serious opposition, although it engaged 
several parties of Japanese and killed a number of the enemy with slight 
casualties itself. During its activities the company could hear the sound 
of the main battle and it rejoined the Battalion early on the morning of 
the 23rd. 

Very soon after the attack by ‘‘ B ” and ‘‘ C’” Companies on the morn- 
ing of the 22nd had begun, the Japanese cut in behind the Battalion and 
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succeeded in establishing another road-block between Milestone 96 and 
Milestone 97, so that the troops sent forward to cover the withdrawal of 
17th Division were themselves cut off, and for a time the two companies of 
the 3/5th at Milestone 100 were surrounded and the 3rd Battalion and 
two companies of the 3/5th at Milestone 98 were similarly isolated, the 
3/5th companies, under Major Arkle of that regiment, having been given 
the task of breaking the block. The first infantry attempt to do this was 
cancelled because an air strike was called for and the risk of casualties to 
our own troops in the restricted area was deemed too great, and, in the 
event, the road-block was not cleared until the afternoon of the 24th. 

In the meantime, the battle continued with unabated fury and the 
enemy made constant attacks throughout the night 22nd/23rd March all 
round the perimeter held by the Battalion, especially against ‘“ B ” Com- 
pany, by making repeated attempts to infiltrate up the narrow and thickly 
wooded nullahs running into the position. All these were repulsed with 
loss to the enemy and “‘ B ” Company had some casualties from the heavy 
grenade and mortar fire which went on through most of the night. Having 
failed to penetrate the right flank of the position held by the Battalion, 
the enemy turned his attention on the morning of the 23rd to a small knoll 
on the left of the road which was only occupied by an observation post at 
the time, and, taking advantage of a heavy morning mist, succeeded in 
seizing it. 

This produced a serious situation, for the enemy were now able to sweep 
the whole position with fire at comparatively short range, and Havildar 
Dilbahadur Limbu of “‘C”’ Company was ordered to retake the knoll 
with two sections. This he succeeded in doing after two fierce attacks in 
which 15 of the enemy were killed and wounded and much equipment 
captured, but the effort was costly and Havildar Dilbahadur’s little force 
was so reduced in numbers as to make it doubtful if it would be able to 
hold the position unaided. Two platoons of ‘‘ D ” Company under Major 
F. Murdoch were then brought up to restore the situation and they finally 
threw the enemy off the knoll after a sharp fight. This was a smart little 
action and the enemy found themselves attacked from flank and front and 
were finally driven off the knoll by a charge by one platoon throwing gren- 
ades and firing L.M.G.s from the hip. Enemy casualties were heavy but 
the confused nature of the fight prevented an accurate assessment. 

When the attack closed in, the enemy broke and fled down the slopes, 
many of them rolling down instead of running, in their anxiety to escape 
from the showers of grenades and L.M.G. bullets being poured into them. 
Having secured the knoll, and pursued the enemy down the other side, 
our troops found themselves looking into the mouths of two hitherto 
unlocated bunkers into which the enemy were disappearing, dragging 
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their wounded with them. The company then withdrew a few yards to 
the knoll itself and there consolidated, continuing to inflict casualties on 
the enemy as opportunity offered. 

The rest of the day passed in spasmodic sniping and artillery and 
mortar duels and R.A.F. fighters strafed the enemy road-block positions 
at frequent intervals and Dakota aircraft dropped supplies and ammuni- 
tion to the troops cut off by road. After dark the Japanese again tried to 
infiltrate all round the Battalion’s perimeter and there was heavy mortar 
fire on our positions, but the enemy attempts were unsuccessful and the 
perimeter remained inviolate when the morning of the 24th March came. 
The 3/5th now renewed their attacks on the road-block positions and by 
early afternoon had driven the enemy away and the road was once again 
open. During the battle “B” Company of the 3rd Battalion put in 
a feint attack on the enemy positions immediately to their front and 
succeeded in diverting some of the Japanese fire from the main attack by 
the 3/5th. During this action Subadar Jasnabahadur Rai was killed. 

There was no enemy activity during the night 24th/25th and the 
Battalion was drawn back to the original perimeter held by the 3/5th 
without enemy interference, and in the morning “A” and “ C” Com- 
panies under Major Edwardes consolidated the positions taken by the 
3/5th in the road-block battle and probed forward to locate the enemy, 
finding that the old positions of ‘ B”’ and ‘“‘ C’’ Companies had not been 
occupied, which seemed to indicate that the Japanese had had enough for 
the time being. 

49th Brigade, commanded by Brigadier F. A. Esse of the Regiment, had 
closely followed 37th Brigade to keep its communications open while 
37th Brigade and the forward troops of 17th Division fought to join hands, 
and the last action which resulted in the complete opening of the road 
was on the 28th March when patrols of the West Yorkshires met the 
3/3rd Gurkha Rifles at Milestone 102. It was now possible to get away 
the wounded who had had a rough time while the road remained closed 
and had just been made as comfortable as possible on the sides of the road 
itself. During the 29th the Battalion was engaged in probing forward to 
the positions occupied by the enemy during the battle and locating further 
enemy positions, but there were ample signs that the Japanese had retired 
in considerable confusion, for their positions were found to be littered 
with unburied and partly buried dead and large quantities of arms, equip- 
ment and documents. 17th Division were now coming through and 37th 
Brigade was given the task of covering the withdrawal into Imphal and 
came under command of 17th Division accordingly. The big supply 
dump at Milestone 109 was blown up on the 29th and on the morning of 
the 30th the historic moment arrived when the Ist and 3rd Battalions of 
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the Regiment met for a short while when the former passed through. 
Colonel McCready has described the meeting thus :— 


‘“* This was the first meeting of the two units and the circumstances were 
dramatic. The entire withdrawal of 17 Div. was held up for some two 
hours while the two Bns. got together. It was a great day for us all. Need- 
less to say the 3rd made great play of having extricated us safely, while we 
wanted to know what the devil they were doing there anyway ! ” 


It was indeed a happy interlude in the beastliness of war and one which 
will not easily be forgotten by those who shared it. 

There is not much more to tell of this great fight. The last elements 
of 17th Division passed through the Milestone 98 position on the after- 
noon of the 30th and the 3rd Battalion began its withdrawal through 
successive lay-backs covered by artillery fire. On Ist April the Battalion 
was able to have a brief rest and clean up in the Administration Box at 
Milestone 82, and then 37th Brigade retired through 49th Brigade, and, 
although there was a little long-range artillery fire, the enemy showed no 
disposition to follow up except at a respectful distance. The Brigade 
reverted to command of 23rd Division after 17th Division had moved 
north of Imphal and was then motored to Yairipok. 

Here it was visited by General Scoones, Commander IVth Corps, who 
congratulated it on its fine work in the battle at Milestone 98. 

The siege of Imphal was now starting and by the beginning of April 
the Japanese were pressing in from all sides and were soon holding positions 
approximately as follows :— 


North-West Astride the Kohima road at Kanglatongbi. 


North . Attacking Nungshigum, 12 miles from Imphal. 

North-East stride the Ukhrul track at the pass a mile north-east of 
Yaingangpokpi. 

South East. The eastern end of the Shenam Pass. 

South . Astride the Tiddim road near Bishenpur. 


Our troops were disposed as follows :— 


5th Division—North-east of Imphal in the Iril Valley. 

23rd Division—On the east of the Imphal plain, with one Brigade Group 
on the Tiddim road south of Bishenpur. 

20th Division—On the Shenam Feature, 36 miles south of Imphal. 

17th Division—In the Sengmai area north of Imphal (one Brigade). 

One Brigade in Corps Reserve. 


The Battalion was able to enjoy a few days’ well-earned rest at Yairipok 
and to take stock of its successes over the past weeks, and the stocktaking 
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was well on the credit side, with a record of heavy casualties inflicted on 
the enemy in a series of hard-fought battles the result of which had been 
to stop the Japanese in their tracks and, most important of all, to give the 
men that wonderful and indispensable knowledge that they had established 
a moral superiority which nothing could shake. On the debit side was 
the record of the Battalion’s own casualties, which had amounted to 105 
killed and wounded including 2 Gurkha officers among the killed. The 
Battalion was now a well-tried fighting unit ready for any calls that might 
be made upon it, but it had been going hard for nearly a month and was 
rather tired. It was not, however, to have much of a rest and on the 13th 
April it took over a position in the area north-east of Imphal astride the 
Ukhrul Track near the village of Yaingangpokpi, which became known as 
Star Contour. Whilst taking over the new positions, a forward platoon of 
“B” Company was heavily attacked by an enemy party which rushed 
the position but were held off until defensive fire from our 25-pounders 
forced them to withdraw. 

For the next two days the Battalion was actively patrolling and, as a 
result of the information which it supplied, it was decided as a preliminary 
to the attack on the Yaingangpokpi Saddle to occupy an area which had 
previously been thought to be strongly occupied by the enemy, and the 
Battalion, acting on the negative information gleaned by its patrols, carried 
out the operation with “A” and “ D” Companies on 16th April. 

The position was reached and occupied without opposition but the 
enemy then opened up on it with heavy mortar and automatic fire which 
caused several casualties in “‘D’”’ Company, including Major Murdoch 
wounded and 2 men killed. 

In order to assist the frontal attack on the Saddle it was decided to 
attempt to seize Point 4241 to the north of the Saddle, which was known 
by the Battalion to overlook the area. (This was as a result of the fact that 
this had, in the previous year, been the Battalion’s training area.) Accord- 
ingly, on the morning of the 18th, after a delay due to a violent rainstorm, 
“A” and “C” Companies moved off in the dark to attempt to seize the 
height by a coup de main. The operation was commanded by Major A. C. 
Meikle. There was to have been tank support but this did not materialise 
because of the steepness of the slopes and the slipperiness of the hillsides 
after the rain. 

The leading platoon bumped an enemy post at the top of the hill. 
Taken completely by surprise, the enemy fled after a burst of fire and were 
chased off the hill by two platoons of “‘ A” and one of “C.” They were 
seen to carry away three bodies and left behind an L.M.G. and a marked 
map. In this attack one rifleman was killed and a Havildar was wounded. 
The captured height provided a perfect observation post from which fire 
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was brought to bear on the enemy rear areas during the main attack on 
the Saddle by the 3/5th Gurkhas, and there is little doubt that the 
capture of Point 4241 by the 3rd Battalion had a decisive influence on the 
battle. 

This is the same Point 4241 which later comes into the 4th Battalion 
story. 

That night and the next day were quiet except for sporadic enemy snip- 
ing, and on the 20th orders were given out for the 3/3rd Gurkha Rifles 
and the 3rd Battalion (less one company) to advance along the Ukhrul 
road and occupy the area of Litan, some 20 miles north-east of Imphal. 
This move was carried out without opposition next day and the Battalion 
(less ““C” Company with Brigade Headquarters at Yaingangpokpi) 
occupied positions on the feature known as Picquet Hill, above Litan. 

Apart from slight Japanese “‘ jitter ” activity against the 3/3rd positions, 
the next few days were uneventful except for patrolling, and on 23rd April 
the Battalion took over the 3/3rd positions about Litan when that battalion 
was detailed for a mobile réle—the carrying out of ambushing tasks in the 
area north of Aishan, towards Ukhrul. Litan, by the way, was not unknown 
to the 3rd Battalion, for rear Battalion Headquarters had been there when 
the Battalion had first joined the 37th Brigade in the monsoon of 1942. 
Four days later the Battalion (less “‘ C ? Company) with two companies of 
the 2nd Hyderabad Regiment under command, was ordered to open the 
Imphal-Ukhrul road to Milestone 26 for a maintenance convoy. The 
road-opening operation began on the morning of the 28th, and when this 
had been completed the Battalion was ordered to occupy positions farther 
forward on the ridge north of Aishan. 

These operations were part of the plan for the offensive defence of 
Imphal and were directed against the Japanese 15th Division which had 
advanced through Ukhrul and was threatening Imphal from the north 
and east. 

It was believed that Lieutenant-General Yamaguchi, commanding 
the 15th Division, had his headquarters on the Ukhrul Road near Kasom, 
and 37th Brigade had been directed along the road while lst Brigade had 
carried out an encircling movement through the hills to the east. The 
latter brigade had located the enemy headquarters after a rough march across 
the mountains and captured quantities of equipment and documents which 
had been left behind. The enemy then started a series of counter-attacks 
which were successfully dealt with and Ist Brigade and 37th Brigade 
worked towards each other in order to open the road for the evacuation of 
casualties, and it was this operation which had been occupying the attention 
of the Battalion. 

Attention now shifted to the area of Shongpel, where Ist Brigade 
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again nearly surprised Headquarters of the Japanese 15th Division and 
very nearly captured Yamaguchi, and during this operation the Battalion 
was engaged with the rest of its Brigade in an attempt to seal off the enemy’s 
escape route south-westward of Shongpel, while Ist Brigade sealed the 
northern escape route and attacked from the east. This was not successful, 
mainly owing to the extremely difficult nature of the country. The 
Battalion established a stop in the Aishan area, and when it was evident 
that the enemy had escaped, it received orders to concentrate back at 
Yaingangpokpi, where it arrived on the 4th May. 

This was the prelude to the move of the 23rd Division to Shenam and 
to the series of operations in which the 3rd Battalion added a glorious 
chapter to the history of the Regiment. 


In the middle of May, 23rd Division began to take over from 20th 
Division on the Shenam position, with the task of covering the Palel 
airfield and dealing with the enemy task force coming up from 
Tamu. 

The 4th Battalion arrived at Yaingangpokpi on 12th May and the 3rd 
Battalion left the same night for the Bull Box near the Palel airstrip, moving 
on the next morning in motor transport for the Shenam Saddle where 
it took over positions on Patiala Hill from the 9/12th Frontier Force 
Regiment and was shelled by 75-mm. guns while doing so. 

This famous feature dominated the Tamu Road and was a tangle of 
peaks and ridges which became the scene of some of the fiercest fighting 
in the whole of the Burma campaign. These points came to be known by 
names which took their origin from the Mediterranean and were called, 
from west to east, ‘‘ Gibraltar,” ‘‘ Malta, ‘‘ Crete West,” ‘ Crete East ” 
and ‘“ Cyprus,” while another, between ‘‘ Malta” and ‘ Crete West,” 
was called “ Scraggy ” from its appearance. 

Immediately on arrival, “‘ A”? Company was ordered to the position 
occupied by the 2nd Battalion the Border Regiment on Gibraltar 
and the Commanding Officer, Lieutenant-Colonel F. R. S. Cosens, and 
Company Commanders, went forward to Malta to study the ground, 
the Battalion being at that time under command of 80th Brigade with a 
counter-attack réle. Next day the 2nd Borders were relieved on Gib- 
raltar by the 3/3rd Gurkha Rifles and the Battalion remained at Patiala 
Hill improving the position and carrying out active patrolling, while 
complete and detailed reconnaissances of Scraggy were carried out 
in amticipation of taking over there. Scraggy was now the foremost 
defended locality on the pass and the forward troops were only some 
forty yards from the enemy, sometimes even less, and unceasing vigilance, 
with no movement at night and absolute silence, was the order. There 
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had been heavy fighting here already and the stench from the corpses 
lying about was another trial to the troops in this position. The following 
entry in the War Diary for 16th May speaks for itself: “‘ 37th Brigade 
Operational Instruction, received. Nothing new. All positions will be 
held to the last man and the last round.” 

The night 17th/18th May was quiet as far as the Battalion was concerned 
but there were heavy attacks on Scraggy and next morning the Battalion 
began to relieve the 3/3rd in the forward positions. The route was under 
enemy observation, and heavy shelling which forced the men to move at 
wide intervals imposed considerable delay and the relief was not com- 
pleted until late in the afternoon. That night the Battalion’s positions 
were repeatedly attacked. The first two attacks were dispersed by artillery 
defensive fire but the last, at 0400 hours, penetrated the wire and the attack- 
ing enemy were mowed down in swathes right up to our own bunkers by 
the automatic fire of our men. 

Enemy casualties were very heavy and included at least one officer 
killed, and the Battalion lost only three killed and 59 wounded in this close 
encounter. 

The next two days—the 19th and 20th May—were comparatively 
quiet with a good deal of sniping and fairly heavy shelling at times and the 
Battalion was able to put in a lot of work improving the positions. But the 
battle flared up again on the night 20th/21st when the enemy persistently 
attacked throughout the night nearly all the positions held by the 
Battalion. These attacks were particularly heavy on Scraggy itself where 
the enemy made repeated attempts to rush the positions. Our D.F. 
was very prompt and accurate and our men drove off all attacks with 
heavy loss to the enemy. 

During this phase “A” Company particularly distinguished itself 
through the night in beating back attack after attack, and its Commander, 
Lieutenant J. F. Burns, was badly wounded. The climax of this night of 
fierce fighting came when the Japanese made a last desperate bid to over- 
whelm the Battalion and came surging over the crest in three waves, 
throwing large numbers of grenades and gelignite bombs. This assault 
fell on the forward platoons of “ D”’ Company and it must have been a 
great moment when they left their trenches and met the enemy in the 
open hand-to-hand, driving them back whence they came. Not many of 
them got away, however, for the count of Japanese dead in the morning 
was no less than 93. Our casualties were 12 killed and 49 
wounded. 

This was a great fight and a great day for the 3rd Battalion, which left 
the forward positions next day well pleased with itself, on relief by the 
3/5th Gurkha Rifles, and was congratulated by the Corps and Divisional 
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Commanders for its fine work. On relief, the Battalion was disposed as 
follows :— 

Two platoons, under command of 3/5th on Malta. 

*“*D ” Company (less one platoon) on Brigade Hill. 

Battalion Headquarters and ‘‘ C’? Company on Sapper Hill. 

‘** A” and “ B’’ Companies as mobile reserve. 


The 22nd was a quiet day and was spent in cleaning up and resting, 
but the real monsoon weather had now begun and there was thick mist 
and heavy rain for most of the time with visibility often down to less than 
100 yards and the men were seldom really dry. The forward positions 
were within a few yards of the enemy who now made their supreme bid 
for victory in this vital sector, and it was under these conditions that the 
Japanese attacks were held and finally destroyed in a series of hard-fought 
actions in which the 3rd Battalion played a leading part. 

Throughout the 23rd May enemy shelling of Malta and Gibraltar was 
kept up, and during the night it became evident that a serious situation 
had developed on the latter feature, which was occupied by the 5/6th 
Rajputana Rifles. 

This was confirmed on the morning of the 24th by a message from 
Brigade which read as follows :— 


“ Situation on Gibraltar confused. Enemy have occupied topmost part 
Gibraltar. Malta reports Jap flag displayed on the top of Gibraltar. 5/6 
Raj. Rif. report after repeated attacks during night enemy gained foothold 
on top of Gibraltar. Further report enemy was seen forming up in nullah 
north-east at 1930 hrs. Attacked between two coys. Raj. Rif. on position. 
Raj. Rif. counter-attacks have been going on since daybreak. 3/10 G.R. 
Mob. Res. will be at one hour’s notice to operate.” 


At 0800 hours the Mobile Reserve, under command of Major H. G. 
Edwardes, went forward to the Battalion Headquarters of the Rajputana 
Rifles, and half an hour later more enemy attacks on the rear slopes of 
Gibraltar were held by the Rajputana Rifles and a further counter-attack 
developed. By 1015 hours it was reported that this had reached the top 
of the hill and that all but the topmost positions had been recaptured, and 
that there was hand-to-hand fighting on the summit. The Mobile Reserve 
of the Battalion was now ordered to deliver a final counter-attack and drive 
the enemy off the pinnacle. It now consisted of “A” Company plus 
one platoon of “ B,” the whole commanded by Major H. G. Edwards, 
and ‘“‘ C”? Company was now ordered forward as well. All was ready by 
1250 hours, when tanks and Mountain Artillery put down a five-minute 
barrage on the northern slopes of Gibraltar and ‘‘ A”? Company went in 
to attack. Ten minutes later it was reported that the attack was going well 
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and that the first platoon had reached the knife-edge ridge just below the 
summit but had there been held up by shelling and grenades and had 
suffered many casualties. Now there occurred one of those great moments 
which make regimental history, and this one was so satisfyingly typical 
of the Gurkha at his best as to be almost theatrical in its closeness to the 
best story-book traditions. Following up the forward platoon was No. 3 
Platoon commanded by Jemadar Bakhatbahadur Rai, and, when he reached 
the first platoon, this Gurkha officer immediately took the situation in hand. 
The remaining short distance to the summit was almost sheer, but Bakhat- 
bahadur carried the attack irresistibly on and, drawing their kukris, the 
men stormed up the slope and fell upon the enemy in fierce hand-to-hand 
combat. After a few minutes the Japanese broke and fled and Bakhat- 
bahadur and his gallant men were left in possession of the summit and the 
Japanese flag was triumphantly hauled down. After the battle the dead 
bodies of 125 of the enemy were counted on Gibraltar and large quantities 
of arms and equipment were captured. 

For his gallantry and outstanding leadership Jemadar Bakhatbahadur 
Rai was awarded the Military Cross. 

Gibraltar having been cleared of the enemy by this brilliant action, 
the rest of the day was spent in consolidation and reconstructing the 
positions on the shattered summit of the hill, and the night was quiet 
except for occasional “‘ jittering ” and shelling as the result of which “ C ” 
Company had a few casualties. The enemy now turned their attention 
to Scraggy, which was the object of several raids, and the Battalion on 
Gibraltar was left alone except for some shelling and carried out a number 
of patrols to the valley of the Sengmai Turel. On the 29th all ranks 
were saddened by the news that Lieutenant J. F. Burns, who had been 
wounded on the night of the 20th/21st May, had died in hospital. 

The weather was now very bad, with continual low cloud and 
mist and much heavy rain, and the news that the Battalion was to be 
relieved on Gibraltar by the 5/6th Rajput Rifles on 3rd June was 
not unwelcome. 

On relief, the Battalion went back to reserve positions about Recce 
Hill where its réle was an “ offensive-defensive ” with strenuous improve- 
ment of defences and aggressive patrolling designed to dominate ‘“‘ No 
man’s land.” 

The offensive of 5th Division up the Kohima Road to meet 2nd Division 
of XXXIIIrd Corps, operating along the road from Kohima, and that 
of 20th Division towards Ukhrul to cut the Japanese 31st Division’s lines 
of communication, were now in progress. The ammunition situation at 
this time did not allow of all the Divisions of IVth Corps to carry out 
major offensive operations at the same time, and to the south of Imphal 
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17th and 23rd Divisions had to remain on the defensive except for local 
counter-attacks. In these the Ist and 3rd Battalions of the Regiment 
played a prominent part. 

On the night 8th/9th June the enemy put in another severe attack 
against Scraggy and succeeded in getting to the summit, and the Battalion 
was warned to stand by in case it was required to counter-attack. In 
readiness at one hour’s notice, the Battalion was ordered to be prepared 
to take over the whole forward sector on the 11th, and so moved forward 
on the 10th to positions on Malta, while “ A’ Company was sent on to 
take over on the lower slopes of Scraggy. Next day “‘ A” Company had 
a sharp grenade battle of which it got the better with heavy casualties to 
the enemy, and by early afternoon the Battalion was established with 
“A” Company holding a toe-hold on the lower slopes of Scraggy, “ B” 
on the feature called “‘ Pimples,” “‘D” Company at Pyramid Hill and 
“C” on Malta. The night 11th/12th was a strenuous one. After heavy 
shelling the enemy delivered a series of determined attacks against the 
Battalion positions, the last of which, at 0200 hours, was particularly severe 
and came on in three separate waves. All were beaten off, with severe 
punishment of the enemy and slight casualties to our own men, and the 
Jap had evidently had enough, for the next day and night were quiet 
except for “‘jittering’’ which was old stuff for the Battalion by now. 
Much work was done on the defences and they were now stronger than 
ever before. 

On 16th June the Battalion was relieved on the forward areas by the 
3/5th and moved to positions on Malta, Gibraltar and Recce Hill, and on 
the 20th the two Battalions changed places again, in conformity with the 
policy of frequent reliefs in the forward areas, where the physical con- 
ditions and the proximity of the enemy precluded adequate rest. 

By this time the Japanese offensive was nearing its bloody and fruitless 
conclusion and on the 22nd June the Kohima-Imphal Road had been 
reopened and the enemy retreat had begun. The breaking of the Japanese 
offensives at Kohima and Imphal put an end to their prospects of ever 
advancing nearer to India, and from now on they were gradually pushed 
east and south and the way was prepared for the victorious campaigns of 
1945. 

23rd Division was poised to attack down the Tamu road, but the mon- 
soon conditions and the inevitable delay in restoring the complete flow of 
supplies by road delayed the advance for the best part of a month, and the 
3rd Battalion spent the period up to the middle of July in harassing 
operations in the area of the Phalbung Spur, north of the Shenam Saddle 
and overlooking the valley of the Sengmai Turel. 

Preparations for the 23rd Division attack were now well advanced and 
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on the 18th July orders were received for the Battalion to take over from 
the 3/5th on the Malta-Scraggy positions and the relief was carried out 
on the morning of the 19th in misty weather with slight rain. On the 
same day 37th Brigade Operation Orders for the attack were received. 
The plan was for 23rd Division to attack down the Tamu road to the 
Tengnoupal area with Ist and 37th Brigades; the main road to be the 
inter-Brigade boundary, with 37th Brigade attacking north of the 
road. 

In the 37th Brigade plan the 3rd Battalion was to caprure Scraggy* 
and Crete West, with the intermediate feature known as “‘ Lynch,” while 
3/3rd Gurkha Rifles and two companies 3/5th Gurkha Rifles were to 
carry out a “ left-hook” and capture Cyprus and Crete East by silent 
attack after a night approach. 

The 3rd Battalion plan was for the capture of its objectives to be 
carried out in two phases, the first phase being the capture of Scraggy, 
Lynch and the hill called “ Flat Top,” beyond Lynch, and the second to 
capture Crete West. 

In the first phase “‘ B’’ Company was to capture Scraggy and “D” 
Company was to capture Lynch and Flat Top, and, after consolidation, 
*“C ” Company was to follow through and capture Crete West in the second 
phase, with ‘‘ A”? Company (less one platoon) as consolidating company 
on the objective. The platoon of “A” Company was detailed as a carrying 
party to take forward stores, and some indication of the difficulties which 
faced the attack may be gleaned from the circumstance that the principal 
stores to be carried forward were twenty ladders, to be used to scale the 
cliffs if sufficiently negotiable slopes had not been created by artillery 
fire. 

After two postponements, ““D” Day was finally fixed for the 24th 
July, and on the 22nd and 23rd there were heavy air-strikes on the 
objectives. On the morning of the 23rd the Battalion closed forward into 
position under cover of heavy rain and mist which effectively masked the 
movement, and the rest of the day was spent in final preparations and 
rehearsals on the sand model. The Battalion was visited and wished 
“‘ God-speed ” by the Divisional and Brigade Commanders. 

“TD” Day dawned with heavy rain and mist and the battle began at 
0440 hours, under conditions of almost no visibility, as “‘B” and “D” 
Companies went into the attack. “ B” Company soon ran into suff 
opposition and asked for one platoon of “ A ” Company to be held ready, 
and soon afterwards it was reported that the Pioneer Platoon, under 
command of “ B” Company, had suffered very heavy losses. In the 


* It should be noted that until the 3rd Battalion captured Scraggy, the Japanese held 
the top of this important feature, while our troops only had a foothold on the lower slopes. 
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meantime, “ D ” Company had been held up by heavy machine-gun fire 
and was also having serious casualties. “ B” Company was working its 
way forward, and at 0615 hours “‘ A’ Company (less one platoon) moved 
up to help and there was a pause while “‘ B ” replenished its ammunition 
and both companies prepared for a combined attack on the main position. 
A few minutes after the attack started, shouts of “ Bhagyo! Bhagyo!” 
were heard and a report came back that one of the enemy’s forward bunkers 
had been taken. At 0630 hours the Commanding Officer ordered the 
Battalion’s own and the supporting mortars to cease fire as the attack 
was now very close to the final objective and the assault on the last 
bunkered position on the summit went in ten minutes later and those 
at Battalion Tactical Headquarters could hear the men shouting their 
battle-cry of “ Gurkhali Ayo!” as they went in for the kill. 

This last phase was characterised by fierce hand-to-hand fighting in 
which many of the enemy were killed and it was in this final stage that 
Jemadar Kharkabahadur Rai particularly distinguished himself and gained 
an immediate award of the Indian Order of Merit for his gallantry and 
leadership. 

Soon after 0700 hours “ B” Company had captured the whole of 
Scraggy and were mopping up, and soon afterwards “ D” Company 
reported the capture of Lynch and Flat Top. The enemy were still 
resisting from the feature called ‘‘ Scraggy Pimple” and ‘‘ A”’ Company 
was ordered to clear this final point. This was done with slight casualties, 
and at 0850 hours Brigade Headquarters were informed that Phase I. 
had been completed. There was now a short pause for consolidation and 
then “‘C”’ Company moved up for the attack on Crete West under con- 
tinuous heavy rain and mist. The Japanese had now clearly had enough, 
for “‘C” Company scaled the height of Crete West without opposition 
and occupied the position without casualties. And so the battle of Scraggy 
ended. It had been a hard-fought action in which the 3rd Battalion of 
the Regiment had covered itself with glory and had secured this vital key 
position in the face of difficulties of ground and weather conditions which 
might have been deemed impossible by less gallant and determined troops, 
and in the teeth of fierce enemy resistance which was only overcome after 
bitter hand-to-hand fighting. 

Scraggy will always be remembered as one of the greatest occasions 
in the history of the 10th Princess Mary’s Own. 

The next few days were spent by the Battalion consolidating the 
captured positions under conditions of extreme discomfort, and on the 
27th General Sir William Slim, commanding XIVth Army, visited the 
area in company with the Divisional Commander and made a point of 
meeting the Subadar-Major and giving him a special message to be passed 
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to the Gurkha ranks, thanking them for their great success and very 
gallant conduct. It was a pleased and proud Battalion that went to sleep 
that night in the pouring rain. 

The Commander of “B” Company in this battle was Lieutenant 
P. P. Dunkley and this officer was awarded a Bar to the Military Cross 
which he had previously won. 

At the end of the month the welcome news came that up to 200 men 
were to be sent on leave and it was also learned that the 23rd Division was 
being relieved by the 11th East African Division. 

This was the end of the Division’s fighting against the Japanese enemy, 
for it was destined to take part in the bloodless reoccupation of Malaya 
and, later, the thankless task of trying to keep the peace in Java in the face 
of the eruption of the Indonesian nationalists and at the same time to 
disarm the Japanese occupation troops. 

The 3rd Battalion concentrated at Palel by the 7th August and then 
moved by road to Shillong via Kohima, Dimapur and Nowgong, and 
went into tent and basha accommodation 8 miles from Shillong on the 
Mawphlong Road. Here the Battalion remained for the next four months, 
in surroundings well known to some of the senior officers and non-com- 
missioned officers who had served in Shillong with the Ist and 2nd 
Battalions, until, in December, it moved to the other side of India to 
Nasik in the Bombay Presidency where the 23rd Division reassembled. 
Here progressive training, working up to combined operations exercises, 
was carried out in preparation for the next task for which the Division 
had been selected, and 1944 ended with the Battalion at full strength 
again and training hard. 

This had been the Battalion’s great year, during which its Commanding 
Officer, Lieutenant-Colonel F. R. S. Cosens, was awarded the Distinguished 
Service Order, and it gained, in addition, seven Military Crosses, two 
Indian Orders of Merit, thirteen Indian Distinguished Service Medals 
and fifteen Military Medals—a very fine record for any battalion. 


1945 


In January 1945 the Battalion went to Karakvasla Lake for combined 
operations training and was initiated into the mysteries of Janding-craft 
and the techniques appertaining to opposed landings. In the third week 
of February the 37th Brigade went to Madh Island, near Bombay, and 
here the Battalion took part in extended combined operations exercises 
at Brigade level. Further intensive training was carried out at Kurla, 
and at the end of April the Battalion returned to the Nasik area. 

x 
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Leave parties were now sent off and training continued until the 
beginning of August, when 23rd Division concentrated in the Bombay 
and Madras areas in preparation for Operation “ Zipper,” the seaborne 
invasion of Malaya. ‘“‘ D” Day was to be the 9th September 1945. 

However, as we know, the Japanese surrendered on 15th August, just 
when the troops and equipment for “‘ Zipper ” were being loaded. 

Things were therefore speeded up and the first troops of 23rd Division 
embarked at Bombay on 23rd August and the 3rd Battalion, with the 
rest of its Brigade, sailed from Poonamalee on the 31st August. 

At daylight on 9th September 1945, with just enough light to make 
out the low coastline, the 3rd Battalion, as part of the 37th Indian Brigade 
Group, landed on the west coast of Malaya near Sepang. The situation 
was under control and paratroops had already occupied key points and 
the occupying Japanese had been ordered to maintain law and order 
until the arrival of our troops. A certain amount of trouble was expected 
from Chinese Communists and, as we know to our cost, this embryo 
revolt grew eventually into the guerilla war which has caused us so much 
trouble in Malaya and in which the Regiment has since so markedly 
enhanced its reputation. 

After a Victory Parade in Seremban the Battalion settled down to 
internal security duties over a wide area extending from Tampin, in 
Malacca, to Gemas on the main north-south railway from Singapore to 
Kuala Lumpur, but orders were soon received for the move of the Division 
to Java where the situation was fast getting out of the control of the Dutch 
colonial authorities as captured Japanese arms got into the hands of the 
Indonesian nationalists who seized the golden opportunity of the break- 
down of authority to strike for independence. 

The doctrine of “‘ Asia for the Asiatics,”” which the Japanese had so 
assiduously fostered for their own ends, took deep root in the Netherlands 
Indies and, while the natives were overjoyed to see the last of the Japanese, 
sufficient of this doctrine had been absorbed by them to make them react 
violently to the prospect of a return to colonial status, so that British troops 
fell heirs to the insurrection fomented by Soerkano, the extreme Nationalist 
leader, and were saddled with the unenviable task of rescuing Dutch 
prisoners of war and internees from their former subjects and at the same 
time accepting the surrender of the Japanese troops. 

The part played by the 3rd Battalion in this confused and singularly 
unpleasant operation is related in a later chapter. 


CHAPTER XX 
THE 4TH BATTALION, 1941-45 


““ IMPHAL,” “Tamu Road,” “ Shenam Pass,” ‘“ MANDALAY,” 
““MYINMU BRIDGEHEAD,” “‘ Kyaukse, 1945,” “‘ Irrawaddy,” 
“ Sittang, 1945,” ‘Burma, 1942-45” 


THE 4th Battalion was raised at Abbottabad on 15th March 1941 from 
drafts from the three sister Battalions and the Regimental Centre, with 
Lieutenant-Colonel F. A. Esse as its first Commanding Officer and Kajiman 
Lama II. as its first Subadar-Major. 

For the first six months of its existence the Battalion was in Abbottabad, 
shaking down and training, including training in desert warfare which 
was considered to be its most probable réle, and in October 1941 it 
moved to Campbellpore where it joined the 33rd Indian Infantry Brigade. 

The entry of Japan into the struggle in December 1941 changed the 
whole conception of the future employment of the Indian Army and it 
became obvious that Burma and the Far East, rather than the Middle 
East, would be the theatre of war in which the bulk of it would be engaged. 
This reorientation quickly affected the 4th Battalion and in the middle 
of December 1941 it received orders to mobilise and move to the Andaman 
Islands. The Battalion was specially selected as being the most advanced 
of the four Gurkha Battalions then in the 7th Division. As so often happens, 
the change to war establishments was carried out in a frantic rush and at 
the end of the month the Battalion moved to Madras, where it embarked 
for the Andamans, arriving at Port Blair on 2nd January 1942. 

Here it augmented the normal garrison of one company of British 
infantry (at this time found by the North Staffordshire Regiment) and a 
company of Indian Military Police and immediately started constructing 
defences against a possible Japanese descent upon the islands, including 
an anti-tank ditch across part of the Port Blair airfield. Here, too, for the 
second time in its history, men of the Regiment served as gunners with 
four 18-pounder guns manned by crews under Subadar Bombahadur Rai, 
which had been trained at Campbellpore before leaving for the Andamans. 

In February the enemy started to send their aircraft over the Anda- 
mans and there were several bombing raids on Port Blair which did little 
damage and caused the Battalion no casualties. It was clear that the 
Andamans could not be held and orders were given for the evacuation of 
the islands, the garrison being finally withdrawn to India early in March. 
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This tour of duty had been an interesting interlude, for the Andaman 
Islands had been used for many years as a penal settlement and many of 
the prisoners had stayed at Port Blair after their release, with the result 
that nearly all the civilian population consisted of ex-convicts and it was a 
commonplace to have a retired murderer as a domestic servant. 

The principal drawback was the prevalence of malaria which took a 
heavy toll of the troops, but, on the whole, this had been a valuable experi- 
ence for a newly raised battalion just finding its feet. Incidentally, it was 
at Port Blair that the Battalion first met the man who was to be its Divisional 
Commander in Burma and in whom it came to repose such especial 
affection and confidence, when Major-General Douglas Gracey, as he then 
was, passed through on his way back to India by air from Singapore. 

Returning to India, the Battalion was sent first to Secunderabad and then, 
on 29th April 1942, to Trichinopoly via Bangalore, to take its place as one 
of the battalions of the 32nd Indian Infantry Brigade in the new 20th 
Indian Division which was being formed by General Gracey. The other 
units of the Brigade were the 3/8th Gurkha Rifles and the 5/19th Hyderabad 
Regiment, and this was the beginning of the deep friendship which grew 
up between the 4th Battalion and the 3/8th in the years to come. The 
Division mobilised on Ist May 1942, and here the Battalion had a flying 
start, for it had already gone on to a war footing when it went to the 
Andamans. 

The next move was to Ceylon, where the Division was sent to take 
over from an Australian Division which had been stationed there as an 
emergency measure when Japan declared war, being detained on its way 
home from the Middle East. 

Here the 4th Battalion relieved the Australian 2/7th Battalion at 
Akuressa near the south coast early in July and here jungle training began. 
The composition of the 20th Division was now changed to give each brigade 
a British battalion and the Ist Battalion the Northamptonshire Regiment 
took the place of the 5/19th Hyderabad in the 32nd Brigade. At the same 
time the Division was redistributed and 32nd Brigade went into reserve 
near Horana with the 4th Battalion encamped in pleasant surroundings 
in a palm-grove on the main road to the coast, and the rest of the year 
passed in intensive training, culminating in a big interdivisional exercise 
in the northern part of the island. 


1943 


At the beginning of April 1943 the Battalion took part in another 
interdivisional exercise, and was then given the task of protection of the 
seaplane base at Kogalla, with one company at Galle fort. At this period 
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Battalion Headquarters were at Hambantota on the south coast of Ceylon, 
and on 11th April Lieutenant-Colonel Esse left to assume command of 
49th Indian Infantry Brigade. He was succeeded in command of the 
Battalion by Lieutenant-Colonel E. G. B. Proctor. 

At the beginning of June there was another reshuffle in the Division 
and the 4th Battalion left 32nd Brigade on transfer to 100th Brigade, 
where it joined the 2nd Battalion the Border Regiment and the 14/13th 
Frontier Force Rifles, and on 15th July it embarked at Talaimanar for 
India on the move of the Division to Eastern Army on handing over in 
Ceylon to the 11th East African Division. This brought the Battalion to 
Ranchi, from where large leave parties were able to be sent off and new 
scales of equipment and war establishments were adopted in preparation 
for the Division’s move to IVth Corps in Manipur. Dasehra was observed 
at Dhipatoli Camp, Ranchi, and on 27th October the main body of the 
Battalion left Ranchi on the first stage of the journey to Manipur. On 
3rd November the Battalion reached Pandu Ghat, so well known to so 
many of us as the beginning of the road journey to Shillong in the piping 
times of peace, and there entrained for Manipur Road, whence it went by 
road to Imphal, arriving there on 6th November. 

After being fitted out with “Jungle green” battle-dress and equip- 
ment and, incidentally, experiencing a small air raid, the Battalion took 
over at Manmaw from the 3/Ist Gurkha Rifles of the 80th Brigade when 
100th Brigade took up positions on the right of 80th Brigade in the Kabaw 
(Kubo) Valley. The date on which the 4th Battalion crossed the border 
into Burma was 15th November 1943, and the officers present with it 
were as follows :— 


Commanding . Lieutenant-Colonel E. G. B. PRocTor. 

Second-in-Command . Major A. R. DAwE. 

Adjutant 3 ‘ . Captain K. C. TOWNSEND. 

Subadar-Major . . Subadar-Major DHANMAN THAPA. 

Jemadar Adjutant . . Jemadar RANBAHADUR LIMBU. 

Headquarters Company . Captain A. C. BICKERSTETH. 

Signal Platoon : . Subadar GOMBABAHADUR THAPA, 

Mortar Platoon. . Lieutenant F. RANDALL. 

Pioneer Platoon. . Subadar CHANDRABAHADUR RAI. 

Head Clerk . : Jemadar KASHIPRASAD BURATHOKI. 

Administration Company Lieutenant D. H. WILSON HOOLE. 

‘Transport Officer . . Lieutenant J. A. GUTHRIE and Subadar CHANDRA- 
BAHADUR THAPA. 

Quartermaster 2 . Lieutenant J. C. WALTERS and Jemadar CHAN- 
CHALBAHADUR ALE. 

Medical Officer. . Captain C. Prnto, I.M.S. 

*“A” Company ., . Captain R, A, WILKINSON ; Subadar DHANSING 


SAHI. 
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“B’ Company. . Captain C. M. A. R. Roperts ; Subadar AMBAR- 
DHOJ Ral. 

“C*” Company. . Lieutenant W. G. H. SmitH; Subadar Nar- 
BAHADUR Ral. 

“D’? Company . . Captain J. Cagsar; Subadar DAWaAcuuirING 
LaMaA, 


With the object of denying the enemy the use of the road Pantha- 
Tamu and fulfilling the Battalion’s main function at this time of aggressive 
patrolling eastwards towards the Chindwin River, a strong perimeter was 
established at Manmaw with a patrol base at Tilaungwa on the Yu River. 
The first company to patrol from this base was “A,” under Captain 
Wilkinson, a platoon of which had a hard and adventurous patrol as far as 
Yuwa, at the junction of the Yu River with the Chindwin, where it ran into 
the first party of Japanese encountered by the Battalion and had a short 
and sharp action in which each side seemed as surprised as the other at 
the meeting and suffered slight casualties. Thereafter, continuous patrol- 
ling was the order of the day for the Battalion and the men quickly shook 
down to the special conditions and soon became as adept as any at this 
arduous jungle warfare. 

But it was by no means “ roses all the way,” as was evidenced by an 
incident when a party of seven men of the Battalion, with a non-com- 
missioned officer, was ambushed while acting as escort to two Royal 
Engineer officers in the Atwin Yomas at Point 2007, which thereafter 
earned the name of “ Sappers’ Folly.” 

As the anniversary of Pearl Harbour came round, Higher Authority 
became apprehensive of a Japanese demonstration in the shape of an attack 
across the Chindwin in the area covered by the patrol sector of the 
Battalion and of the Ist Devons in 80th Brigade, and as a result certain 
non-combatant troops, such as the Elephant Company commanded by 
Captain Williams (the author of that delightful book ‘ Elephant Bill’) and 
Engineer units employed on road-making in the forward areas, were 
withdrawn. 

This attack did not materialise then, and in the middle of December a 
patrol of “‘ B” Company, operating down the Yu River from Tilaungwa 
found Japanese troops digging new positions at Kyaukchaw, 6 miles 
downstream. To deal with this situation, two platoons of “‘ C ” Company 
under Captain Townsend were sent by motor transport to Maw with 
orders to move thence over the Atwin Yomas at about Point 2007 and 
then to advance on Kyaukchaw from the south-west, while a platoon of 
“A” under Lieutenant Peach kept the enemy under observation. 

On 17th December Lieutenant Peach reported that the enemy, esti- 
mated to be 150 strong, were building bunkers with the aid of elephants, and 
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it having been decided that the Japanese were pushing forward too far, 
“D” Company moved out to Maw to form a strong-point there and two 
platoons of “ A”? Company moved up to Tilaungwa in support of “ B”’ 
Company. On the evening of the 17th Captain Townsend reached Kyauk- 
chaw and found it deserted, but next day he found the main Japanese 
position and opened fire with all available automatics and then broke off 
the action before the enemy could retaliate. Six certain kills were claimed 
= rae were probably more and at least three large new bunkers were 
ocated. 

At this time, 32nd Brigade was arriving in the Kabaw Valley and the 
responsibility for the Japanese positions at Kyaukchaw was taken over 
by this Brigade and 100th Brigade was ordered to concentrate farther 
down the valley. This brought the 4th Battalion to a new position at 
Namunta Chaung, 6 miles south of Manmaw on the Tamu-Kalewa 
road, by the end of December, with Battalion Headquarters, ‘“‘ A’ Com- 
pany and “‘C” Company (less one platoon) at Namunta Chaung, “ B”’ 
Company (plus one platoon of ‘“‘ C”’) at Point 2007 and one platoon of 
“D ” at Point 1651, both at the northern end of the Atwin Yomas, and 
“D ” Company (less one platoon) at Maw. At the same time, 2nd Borders 
leapfrogged through the Battalion to Witok, with a view to probing deeper 
forward, south and east of Minthami. 

The Battalion was now well into the Kabaw Valley and it will be 
remembered that Tamu had been the headquarters of the Kubo Valley 
Military Police Battalion when it was raised in May 1887 to protect the 
western marches of Burma against raids from the Naga and Chin Hills. 
Lying hard up against the nominal frontier of India and Burma, the 
Kabaw Valley is enclosed on the west by the Naga and Chin Hills, rising 
to over 8,000 feet in places, and on the east by a succession of broken ridges 
which become the Atwin Yoma at its southern end, rising to some 2,000 
feet. The higher hills are much broken and covered with tentacles of thick 
jungle stretching up their sides, while the floor of the valley has areas of 
elephant grass, thick secondary growth of bamboo and extensive planta- 
tions of teak, with paddy cultivation near the villages. In the dry season 
the jungle here is very dry indeed and the noise made by moving through 
the tinder-dry teak leaves and bamboo at this time of year presented a 
very real problem. The valley is drained by the Yu River, which makes 
a sharp turn near Maw and joins the Chindwin 16 miles to the east 
at Yuwa. Innumerable chaungs run into the Yu all along its course. 

At this period—the end of 1943—new roads down the valley were 
under construction, and it was to cover the construction of one of these— 
to the Chindwin at Yuwa—that the 100th Brigade was sent south to Witok 
and Minthamj. 
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1944 


At the end of December Point 2007 had been occupied, without opposi- 
tion, by “B”’ Company, under Major A. R. Dawe, and this point became 
a valuable forward base from which a number of highly successful patrols 
were carried out, notably two actions conducted by Jemadar Narbir Limbu 
on 14th and 18th January, for which this indomitable Gurkha officer 
received an immediate award of the Indian Order of Merit. These two 
small battles were such excellent examples of what was going on all the 
time and were so typical of the work at which the Gurkha became so adept, 
that a full account of them, as recorded by the Commanding Officer in 
an appendix to the War Diary, is reproduced here :— 


‘* ACTION OF JEMADAR NARBIR LIMBU AGAINST JAP POSITION ON PT. 1768 
ON 14TH AND 18TH JANUARY 1944, 


14th Fanuary— 


1. No. 12 Platoon, less one section, moved off from Pt. 2007 to harass enemy 
post reported to be near Pr. 1768 as part of the diversionary operations 
coinciding with the attack on Kyaukchaw. 

Company Commander gave following orders : 


(a) Take as much ammunition, including 2-inch bombs, as they could 
carry. 

(6b) To inflict casualties on enemy wherever met. 

(c) On no account to return without a fight if he met enemy. 

(d) To get information about the position. 

(e) Not to assault a dug-in position unless it was a small one such as 
about a section maximum. 


2. Patrol passed over Pt. 2087 and saw signs of old camp site presumed to be 
that of 2nd Border earlier patrols. 

3. No. 1877 Naik Dhanbahadur Limbu with his “‘ sathi’’ and the tommy- 
gun pair went ahead as forward scouts. Suddenly, at 1445 hours, 
came upon trench position—i.e., trench with log-built head cover, at 
range of 50 yards. Saw a group of Japs, naked, chopping wood and 
hanging up clothes to dry on the bushes. Tommy-gunner shot two 
with one burst, and Naik shot another with his rifle and fired at two 
others as they jumped into the trench but did not see result. 

Enemy began shouting and fired grenade dischargers from behind 
crest beyond the trenches. 

4, Jemadar Narbir went forward to recce, as result of which he moved sections 
forward to a small nala from which enemy positions could not be seen. 
Conversation between Jemadar and Naik ensued, which was evidently 
heard by enemy, who fired what the men call a ‘ grenade discharger 
barrage.’ This fell to the left rear of the patrol except a few grenades 
which fell nearer and did no harm. 
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Behind this ‘ barrage’ enemy began to creep forward through the 
long grass and undergrowth. Patrol thereupon fired at every movement 
seen. No actual hits were seen but it is a fair assumption that some at 
least of the fire at a range of 50 to 100 yards must have been effective. 
Throughout this the Japs made considerable noise and continued to 
fire grenades, ineffectually. Their small arms were probably kept 
under subjection by fire of our patrol. The 2-inch mortar fired 8 bombs, 
of which the first fell short and the rest into the area of the three trenches, 
but their effect could not be seen. 

5. At this stage—1630 hours—runners arrived with stand-fast message from 
Company Headquarters sent out on receipt from Battalion Headquarters 
that the Kyaukchaw operation was postponed. 

6. On this occasion the strength of the enemy, judging from the noise, was 
20 to 25 men. Those seen were about the same size as our own men 
in stature and were dark. 

There were no booby-traps or wire on the track leading from 2007 
and no sentries or alarm signals. 


18th Fanuary— 


7. This was “ D’”’ Day for the Kyaukchaw operation. Jemadar Narbir went 
out again, accompanied this time by a F.O.O. party of 9th Field Regiment 
which was in R/T communication with one troop 25-pounders which 
had 50 rounds allotted to fire on worth-while targets. Range was, 
however, just about the limit. Orders were as for 14th January. Plan 
varied to the extent that if R.A. officer considered position to be within 
range, he would fire his 50 rounds first and Jemadar Narbir would then 
close in. Artillery officer pinpointed the position and found it beyond 
the range of his guns. 

8. Patrol went forward as before. Found an ill-concealed grenade booby- 
trap on the track. Saw no sign of life in position at all, so Jemadar 
Narbir ordered the 2-inch mortar to fire one bomb. Immediately there 
were shouts from about 80 yards behind the position, presumed to be 
orders to the grenade discharger which fired four or five grenades into 
the patrol, without effect. 

9. Jemadar Narbir decided to attack round the left, so moved down the nala 
from which he had fired on 14th January. Down here he found a 4-strand 
wire fence. One trench having had fresh camouflage put over it, the 
other two looked deserted. A face appeared at the loophole of the 
former but quickly disappeared when fired at by the Jemadar himself. 
More shouting followed and another shower of grenades. Patrol leader 
estimated 4 or 5 men in the trench and, being uncertain about the 
whereabouts of the remainder, left 10 of his men to watch his flanks 
and went forward with 1 LMG, 2 TMCs. and himself, he carrying a 
grenade which he intended to push into the loophole. 

10. He fired one round to indicate to his LMG where to fire, and at once the 
enemy replied with an LMG firing tracer. Our LMGs opened rapid 
fire and after a few bursts enemy gun never fired again. After five 
magazines loophole began to collapse. 

Meanwhile Narbir and his two TMCs crawled forward and cut the 
wire with kukris. Discharger grenades were still falling. When the 
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party was about 15 yards from the position the LMG had to stop and 
before the TMCs could continue the covering fire the enemy threw 
hand grenades which stunned one TMC gunner. The other TMC 
jammed, so, as a last resort, Narbir threw his grenade. It burst on top 
of the loophole but did not go inside. Narbir’s party then had to with- 
draw, which they did, covered by the Bren. 

11. During the action Narbir ordered the 2-inch to fire searching fire behind 
the crest where the discharger seemed to be, but although 12 bombs 
were fired they did not stop the enemy dischargers. 

12. The patrol stayed in observation for a further 15 to 20 minutes but no 
enemy came out and the usual counter-attack never came throughout 
the action, while the one trench only made any reply. 

The query therefore is—what had happened to the rest of the garrison 
which was at least 20 on 14th January ? Had they withdrawn, or had 
Narbir inflicted heavier casualties in his first action than estimated >?” 


It will be remembered that Narbir’s activities were in the nature of 
diversionary operations to cover the attack on the Japanese position at 
Kyaukchaw. ‘This attack was launched on 18th January, after the biggest 
tactical bombing yet seen on this front, by the Ist Northamptons, who 
eventually took the position after four days’ fighting in which they suffered 
259 casualties and for which, among other awards, their mortar officer 
was posthumously awarded the Victoria Cross. During this period the 
ambush parties of the 4th Battalion, whose job was to prevent the Japanese 
from bringing up reinforcements from the south and to deal with any 
enemy retreating from Kyaukchaw, were active. 

For instance, “‘ A” Company, commanded by Captain R. A. Wilkinson, 
carried out a highly successful ambush on 19th January on the Kyaukchaw 
Dathwekyauk track a mile south of Kyaukchaw, of which the following 
is an abridged version of Captain Wilkinson’s report :— 


‘“* , . I must pay the highest compliments to my ‘ Boys,’ for they had 
literally sat in their fire positions the whole time, day and night, without 
moving. They were simply grand and, except for the occasional cough, 
there was not a sound from any of them the whole time. Heard TG fire 
from somewhere along the Gyinbin Chaung about 1300 hrs. and prayed 
that my ration section had not run into anything. (N.B.—The party had 
by now run out of rations.) 

About 1630 along came the Jap and sure enough walked into it nicely. 
He had two men one of whom was a BTA, as scouts, and the remainder 
bunched up about 50 yds. behind. Unfortunately the scouts must have 
heard something, for one of them turned round when he reached the left- 
hand man of the central section and started to move back. This, of course, 
was the signal and the boys let go everything at them. The initial shock 
must have been terrific and certainly all those in sight were by then bound 
for warmer spheres—even so, to give him his due, it did not stop the Jap 
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from trying to hit back and two of them did work round our right flank along 
a nullah, one of whom actually did get close enough to throw a grenade 
which burst two yards from a BOR and wounded him in the arm. Again 
the ineffectiveness of the Jap grenade was demonstrated for the 2” mortar 
crew and myself were within five yards of the thing and escaped unhurt. 
Anyway, these two men had by then arrived nicely in the sights of the 
gunner of one of the lay-back sections and consequently did not give any 
more trouble. After a few hot minutes they decided they had had enough 
and what was left of them beat it down the track, helped by the 2” mortar. 
. . . Immediately after this there was another terrific burst of firing from 
farther up the track. This, it later transpired, was the two rations secs. 
at mile 24 who by then had met and were dividing the rations my sec. 
had brought. Apparently they heard the Jap coming along and, knowing 
we were in ambush farther along, Jet them all through and then arrayed 
themselves for battle. They got it—or at least the Japs did, for what was 
left of them simply ran all over the place, rubbing where it hurt most, and 
that, incidentally, included the elephants, one of which was yelling in the 
jungle somewhere the whole night.” 


The official tally was 14 Japanese killed, but the total was probably many 
more, against 4 of our own men wounded. 

On the 26th January, Battalion Headquarters moved forward to Maw, 
and at the end of the month “ A ” and ‘‘ C ” Companies were also at Maw, 
with “B” Company at Point 2007 and “D” at Point 1553 with one 
platoon at the northern end of the Atwin Yoma at Point 1651. 32nd 
Brigade were now moving southwards from Kyaukchaw and were meeting 
resistance, and the 4th Battalion’s task was to hold the ridge of the Atwin 
Yoma, from Point 1651 to Point 2007, and to patrol east of the Yoma to 
look after 32nd Brigade’s flank. In the meantime the Battalion had been 
warned for an attack on the Japanese position at Milestone 20 on the 
Minthami-Dathwekyauk track where it crosses the Atwin Yoma about 
10 miles south of Point 2007, so much patrolling was being done in spite 
of the heavy rainstorms which were now frequent. Actually, this opera- 
tion never came off as greater events supervened. A few days later patrols 
reported that the enemy had withdrawn south and the track was clear as 
far as Milestone 21. 

By the 5th February the road into Maw had been completed, and the 
32nd Brigade had ‘‘ boxed” the Japanese positions about Milestone 25, with 
the intention of wearing them out by harassing. On the 17th February “C” 
Company, under Major Dawe, moved via Point 2007 to Point 1445 to take 
over from “ B” Company. Point 1445 was on a subsidiary ridge leading 
from Point 2007 towards Kyaukchaw, and “ B ”’ Company was withdrawn 
after “‘ C ” had passed through, leaving “‘ D ” Company at Point 2007. A 
few hours later the Japanese attacked Point 2007 and “ D” Company 
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became involved in a battle. Next morning “ A’ Company was sent up 
to support and then relieve “ D,” and by the evening of the 19th “D” 
Company had returned to Maw, leaving ‘ A” at Point 2007 and “C” 
just behind them, at Point 1553. “‘D’”’ Company was well pleased with 
itself, having easily beaten off and destroyed the attacking Japanese with 
the loss of one man seriously wounded and two slightly wounded. 

Up to the end of February preparations went on for the projected attack 
on the Milestone 20 position, of which the 4th Battalion was to be the 
spearhead, and the Battalion was very active in reconnaissance patrols, 
some lasting for several days, in which there were frequent brushes with 
the enemy who were now getting thicker on the ground in preparation for 
their great offensive. 

On the 2nd March the 32nd Brigade took over responsibility for the 
Atwin Yomas, and “A” and ‘‘ C”’ Companies were relieved by two com- 
panies of the 3/8th Gurkhas. On the 8th the whole Battalion was relieved 
at Maw and moved west to a position near New Witok, with “ B ” Company 
under Major Roberts going south to patrol the area near Minthami to 
watch the south-eastern approaches. 

Indications of an offensive by the Japanese 15th Army up the Kabaw 
Valley had been accumulating for several weeks, and they now became 
stronger as patrols reported the presence of tanks to the south of Witok. 

The task of the 15th Japanese Army was to capture Imphal in order 
to disrupt the offensive across the Chindwin which they suspected we 
were mounting from there. Kohima was also to be captured and con- 
solidated as a base from which to attack the Assam line of communication 
which fed the Chinese-American forces in North Burma and the air lift 
to China. 

The 15th Army consisted of the 15th, 31st and 33rd Divisions, and the 
Ist “‘ Indian National Army ” Division consisting of three brigades. The 
33rd Division was augmented by six battalions early in the operation, and 
two more late in the summer, plus the whole of the Army artillery, armour 
and anti-tank units, and an extra battalion of Engineers. The two groups 
of 33rd Division, together with the two “I.N.A.” brigades it had under 
command, were therefore each stronger than an ordinary division. The 
31st Division’s task was the capture of Kohima. The 15th Division (less 
three battalions operating with the 33rd) was to cut the Imphal-Kohima 
road and maintain pressure on Imphal from the north and north-east. 
The greatly augmented 33rd Division, assisted by the bulk of the “ I.N.A.” 
division, was to capture Imphal by assault from Tiddim and the Shenam 
Pass. 

The Shenam Pass Force under Major-General Yamamoto which 
advanced north up the Kabaw valley consisted of the 2nd and 3rd 
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Battalions of the 213th Regiment; the 2nd Battalion, 215th Regiment ; 
the 14th Tank Regiment (less one company); the 3rd Heavy Artillery 
Regiment ; one battalion each of the 18th Heavy and 21st Field Artillery 
Regiments and an anti-tank regiment; the Ghandi and Azad Brigades 
of the ““I.N.A.” Later the Ist Battalion, 60th Regiment, and 2nd Battalion, 
51st Regiment, of the 15th Division, joined Yamamoto Force, the former 
taking part in the opening operation, advancing on Moreh from the north- 
east. 

It had been decided that if the Japanese did launch a major offensive 
on the IVth Corps front, the two forward divisions—the 17th and 20th— 
would fall back, drawing the enemy on to the Imphal Plain where they 
could be destroyed by our forces operating close to their base and in an 
area where our superior armour could be employed effectively. Thus, 
when on the 12th March a large enemy force was found to have crossed 
the Manipur River south-west of Tiddim and to have worked northwards 
making for the right rear of the 17th Division, and another Japanese force 
had attacked the same Division’s left rear near Tongzang, while the most 
forward troops of the 20th Division in the Kabaw Vailey were attacked by 
infantry and tanks, there was no longer any doubt, and the permission to 
retire was given to the 17th and 20th Divisions. 

The 4th Battalion was now a mobile divisional reserve ready to move 
at short notice on a mule and pack basis with three days’ rations, and it lay 
concealed in a hideout position in the forest to the east of Witok known as 
New Witok, near the Puttha road, with the Naneka Chaung and its high 
steep banks forming the right flank. It looked out across the chaung and 
the open paddy towards Old Witok. On the 13th March the Battalion 
received orders to move out to Htinzin as a raiding force, and was ready 
to move at 1800 hours, but the move was deferred to 2000 hours and again 
to 2300 hours, and was finally put off to the next day, when the Battalion 
was to receive some P.I.A.T. anti-tank weapons, a message having been 
received from a company of the 2nd Border Regiment at Sunle confirming 
that the enemy had some tanks or carriers at Htinzin. 

The battle which followed was especially interesting as being the first 
occasion on which the Japanese used tanks in the war in Burma. What- 
ever the higher command may have known, the sudden appearance of 
enemy medium tanks and guns in the Kabaw Valley in March 1944 was 
a surprise to the troops, and the atmosphere of tension and uncertainty 
which surrounded their advent has been graphically described by Major 
C. M. A. R. Roberts, M.C., who at the time was commanding “B” 
Company at Minthami :— 

“ The next day, 13th March, that ‘ something ’ which had been expected 
so long, and which was now crystal clear to us, if it was not to Brigade, 
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happened. (It is interesting to note here that Narbir, a few days before, 
had reported hearing the sound of an ‘engine’ at M.S. 20 and later near: 
Minthami.) At 1800 hrs., as the sun was nearing the hills in the west, Jap 
guns fired from Htinzin at a gun position just behind our hideout. The first 
Jap guns we had ever heard. The first Jap shells ever to pass us by in anger. 

An uncomfortable silence followed. Narbir, ever crafty, changed his 
position, We packed our belongings, saddled the mules, and stood-to. 
Posts on the Sunle Chaung kept a sharper look-out over the wide, stony 
bed of the river. Nothing happened for a long while. Perhaps half an hour. 
Then we began to feel an uneasiness in the air. A man would be strapping 
up his pack, and would suddenly hesitate and then stand up as if he heard 
something. Then everyone would stop and listen for a while, and shake 
their heads and go on with whatever they were doing. But it would come 
again. Something in the far distance, throbbing, undefined. 

I called the 2 Border Coy. on my right and asked them if they could 
hear any odd noises down south. They replied that a patrol had reported 
tracked vehicles in Htinzin. So that was the answer! Not only had the 
Japanese some infernal machines that could penetrate the rocky fastnesses 
of the Atwin Yoma jungle, but they also had tanks and guns in Htinzin, 
and, the latter having rung the gong for the first round to begin, the former 
were advancing into the ring. 

I told Narbir this news, but he merely said ‘ Hunchha, Sahib,’ and asked 
me if I would like any eggs. 

I then went down to the Sunle Chaung and reassured myself that the 
banks were too steep for tracked vehicles to pass, and sat for a while and 
meditated on the plan for our withdrawal. 


I wandered back to the hideout, where the men were waiting, tensely, 
in their trenches, while the mules stamped and swished their tails and 
reflected on whatever mules do reflect upon in such crises as these. The 
sound of the tanks was constant now. Waxing and waning, now muffled, 
now sharp and clear, but never ceasing. The sun was setting as they came 
out into the open on the south side of the chaung, opposite Sunle. . . 
So we waited whilst the darkness engulfed us. There was no enemy move- 
ment across the chaung, and soon the full moon rose, allowing sentries to 
relax a little. And in the stillness of the night the roar and clatter and 
squeak of the tanks seemed unhealthily close. They appeared to be, from 
the sound of them, level with us now, on our right, as if they had occupied 
the Border company position and were driving up the road. There was no 
firing, only the roar of the tank engines echoing down the corridors of 
teak. Sometimes a great gust of noise would terrify the mules, making 
them strain at their bridles and stare wide-eyed into the darkness. The 
men would stare uneasily and look at me, wondering what I would do. 
Still no enemy moved across the chaung. . . . The tanks were past and 
behind us now. The moon cast a slanting light through the high jungle, 
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and the paths were clear to see... . We set off in a long line, heading 
north, parallel to the road. 

We we sreoon level with the tanks again and they seemed terribly 
close. (I afterwards discovered that they could not have been more than 
fifty yards away at times.) The jungle was thicker than I had expected 
and we had to cut for the mules at times. The tanks were a blessing here 
as they drowned the noise of our cutting. After some hours of extremely 
slow progress we blundered out on to the Maw-M.S. 20 road junction, or, 
more accurately, very near it. . . . The tanks were only a short way behind, 
and with each surge of noise the mules would blunder, terrified, off the track, 
fighting against their wretched drivers, who struggled to drag them back as 
quietly as they could and without breaking the line of march. They had a 
hard time that night but they never let us down once. It was now 0200 
hrs. and I moved on up the road cautiously, making for the road junction a 
mile or so south of Maw. We reached the junction at 0400 hrs., and threw 
ourselves down among the fallen teak logs there for an hour’s sleep after 
the nerve-racking march of the night. The relief of being away from those 
tanks after prowling flank to flank with them up the length of that Sunle 
road was greater than can be described.” 


““B” Company eventually joined the 3/8th Gurkhas at Maw after a 
brisk action with an enemy patrol in which they killed 10 of the Japanese, 
including their commander, with only one casualty themselves. In this 
action Jemadar Narbir Limbu behaved with the most conspicuous gallantry, 
for which he received an immediate award of the Indian Order of 
Merit. 

The Witok positions and dispositions had now been developed as 
follows :— 


Namunta Chaung . 100th Brigade Headquarters with a squadron of Lee 
tanks of 3rd Carabiniers’ Headquarters and one 
battery 9th Field Regiment, one Anti-tank and one 
Light Anti-Aircraft Battery of 55th Anti-Aircraft/ 
Anti-Tank Regiment. 

Old Witok . . 114th Jungle Field Regiment in an infantry rdle with 
mortars, one troop Anti-Aircraft Bofors in an anti- 
tank role, 76th Battery (25-pounders), 9th Field 
Regiment, R.A. (with Pioneer Platoon 4/10th 
Gurkha Rifles as local protection). 


Milestone 16 . . Carrier Platoons of 2nd Border and 4/10th Gurkha 
Rifles, with a platoon of a Border rifle company . 

New Witok . . 2nd Border, 4/10th Gurkha Rifles (less ‘‘ B *” Com- 
pany). 


The New Witok position had been developed on the site of the original 
hideout in the jungle, with 2nd Border forming the centre and 4/10th 
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Gurkha Rifles holding the outer perimeter. On the right flank there was 
a chaung protected by a steep bank twenty feet high. This was the Naneka 
Chaung, which figured largely in the events of the next few days. The 
other flank was almost featureless, except that the ground fell away slightly 
towards the Puttha road. The view extended south-west to where the road 
from the south emerged from the forest higher up the chaung, and this 
two-battalion position and Old Witok overlooked the gun positions of the 
25-pounders across the chaung. The position at Milestone 16 was deeply 
dug in on a ridge behind the main Tamu road, in rear of the gun positions. 
The Witok position, in conjunction with our positions at Maw and Puttha 
to the east, formed a chain of defended localities covering the main routes 
to the north, with the Naneka Chaung and its steep northern bank forming 
a reasonably good tank obstacle. This was not immediately apparent to 
the Battalion. It was by now known that an attack by tanks was likely, 
but as yet there were neither anti-tank guns, nor mines nor anti-tank 
grenades. It was not until the evening of the 14th March that P.I.A.T.s 
were sent up to the Battalion and then only one of them was effective, 
because the only person who knew anything about handling them was a 
lance-corporal of the Border Regiment. 

By an amazingly lucky chance, combined with great pluck and presence 
of mind, a very important map had been captured a few days before by 
the Intelligence Corporal of the Border Regiment from a Japanese staff 
car which he suddenly encountered south of Sunle. Shooting the occupant, 
who was evidently a senior Japanese officer, he had grabbed any documents 
he could see and had got away with them before the escort realised what was 
happening. Among them was a marked map which showed in consider- 
able detail the enemy’s plan for a drive up the Kabaw Valley with an 
armoured regiment and an infantry task force, with the first object of 
overrunning the Nanmunta Chaung position with the tanks by driving up 
the main road after bypassing the Old Witok position. This map showed 
that the enemy planned to overrun the line Witok-Maw by 10th March. 
In fact he was delayed for eight days. The enemy tanks, whose advance 
Major Roberts has so vividly described, drove across the Sunle Chaung 
on the night of the 13th March and compelled ‘‘ A” Company of the 
Borders to fall back from their patrol base overlooking the chaung, with 
a loss of three men killed, but no news of the tanks reached the 4th 
Battalion in the New Witok position until the next morning, and it was 
not until about 1700 hours on the 14th that three Japanese medium guns 
began to shell our gun positions. Shortly afterwards the sound of tracked 
vehicles could be heard approaching from the south, and, as dusk was 
falling, enemy tanks moved round east of Old Witok and attacked our gun 
positions. Simultaneously, their infantry attacked the position of the 
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Jungle Field Regiment. Major John Templer has described what 
followed :— 


“It was now pitch dark. From our vantage point on top of the bank we 
watched a vicious battle going on round the Jungle Field position. Al guns 
were firing at the tanks trying to cross the open paddy on the far side. 
I think the enemy in those first few hours made three separate attempts to 
get the tanks across and on to the road behind Old Witok. It was the A.A. 
Bofors chiefly which drove them back, assisted by the Jungle Field Regt. 
in the village firing point blank at them. ... All this while the enemy 
were putting in heavy infantry attacks from across the chaung frontally 
and on our side against the Old Witok position. I remember we watched 
much red and white tracer from the MGs weaving over the forest and down 
the chaung towards us. The 25-pdrs. came into their own against the 
infantry in the open and I think our F.O.O. even brought the mediums from 
Puttha into it. It was all rather like watching a distant thunderstorm in 
the mountains, and pleasantly remote. But now an enemy party, sent 
round through the forest to get at the gun positions in the chaung, blundered 
into our ‘ D’” Coy. on the perimeter. Much firing now commenced and it 
was only after some time that it seemed to diminish and the enemy with- 
drew. M.S. 16 seemed to have become involved as well... . It was now 
about 10 o’clock, and, as the moon rose and the scene grew lighter, the general 
and continuous firing everywhere began to die away and eventually ceased 
altogether. We could plainly hear the tanks withdrawing south along the 
road. By midnight we could still hear them at intervals moving far away 
in the distance, but at 2 o’clock they seemed to be working towards us again 
through the forest very slowly and laboriously, and on our side of the 
chaung. 

The tank party seemed to be advancing by bounds with an infantry 
escort and all the engines would accelerate and there would be considerable 
shouting and much rumbling and rattling and squeaking of the tracks. 
Then suddenly there would be dead silence when presumably the escort 
prepared the path for the next bound forward.” 


Colonel Proctor takes up the story :— 


“ About four hundred yards south of our perimeter the track by which 
the enemy were approaching forked, one branch leading straight into our 
position and the other, marked on the map, bearing away slightly eastwards 
and passing about 100 yards outside our eastern perimeter. The enemy 
chose the latter, but, to our utter astonishment, on reaching a position 
directly opposite us, they halted and went into bivouac. A Naik of ‘D’ 
Company went out and found enemy sentries no more than 70 yards from 
our foremost men. He was able to get close enough to count about seven 
light tanks. This strange situation continued for nearly two hours. The 
silence was unbelievable. Although we had between 800 and 900 men in 
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the position, with 138 mules, only once did I hear the chink of harness— 
a great tribute to the men and especially the mule-leaders, both our own and 
the attached troop of Kumaonis of the R.I.A.S.C. Meanwhile, our one 
assembled PIAT worked round the enemy rear, while a company of 2 Border 
prepared to make a direct charge across the narrow strip of no-man’s-land. 
We hoped that sheer surprise would enable infantry to make such an attack 
on armour. Suddenly, however, firing broke out. A Jap patrol, making 
its way towards the ford which would lead to the rear of the gun positions, 
ran into a standing patrol of four of our men who promptly set about them. 
Immediately, the tanks started up, turned about and set off back by the 
way they had come, their crews shouting at the tops of their voices. Lieut. 
Clayton’s mortars at once ranged on the track junction, previously registered, 
and continued to fire until the enemy passed out of range. About an hour 
later we heard distant sounds suggesting that one tank was towing another.” 


At dawn on the 15th March a platoon of “ D” Company was sent 
down the track towards Maw to try to contact ““B” Company. This 
platoon ran into a party of “ Jifs,” and casualties were inflicted on both 
sides, ours amounting to two Gurkha other ranks killed and two wounded. 
Soon afterwards “ B’’ Company made contact through a gunner link 
from Puttha and were told to stay there. At about 0700 hours eight tanks 
of the Carabiniers arrived at the Battalion position, and two hours later 
the enemy attacked the position at Milestone 16 from the north and east, 
but were driven off after confused fighting. At 1100 hours two platoons 
of ‘““D” Company, with a troop of tanks, left to clear any enemy away 
from the Milestone 16 position and clear the road to Brigade Headquarters 
at Namunta Chaung. 

During the day Minthami and Sunle were heavily attacked by our 
dive-bombers, and it was learned later that at the same time there were 
heavy attacks on enemy aircraft on the ground at Homalin and Kalewa. 
These attacks neutralised the Japanese air support for this operation. 

In the meantime there was a hasty course of instruction on the P.I.A.T. 
and now there were two P.I.A.T. teams with each company. Also, the 
positions were improved in the expectation of a full-scale tank attack that 
night. 

It is interesting to note that this day was the anniversary of the birth 
of the 4th Battalion at Abbottabad in 1941; to celebrate, a ‘“‘ compo-pack 
ration ” was issued. 


Colonel Proctor has further recorded the events of this strange 
encounter :— 


“On the night of the 15th/16th March a very strong wind had arisen 
during the evening, and the noise of the teak leaves deadened all other 
sounds. At about 2100 hrs., however, those sitting in the bottom of their 
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trenches felt a distinct vibration. Above ground nothing could be heard 
or felt, but below ground there was no mistaking the vibration of moving 
tanks. But where were they? When the wind dropped and the usual 
dense silence settled on the jungle, nothing more was felt. At midnight 
I called down artillery on one of the several previously registered areas 
chosen as possible forming-up positions. I picked the right one, for, just 
as they had done when alarmed before, the tanks started up. This time, 
however, instead of withdrawing, they roared towards the position and from 
the noise it was apparent that they included mediums. They took the same 
route as before, skirting the eastern side of the position, and headed north. 

If only we had had some mines! All mortars and 25-pdrs. came into 
action ranging on sound, but the enemy succeeded in breaking through. 
From the sound as they passed on, they seemed to have broken up into two 
groups—the mediums continuing north and the lights turning west towards 
MS 16. A Border patrol counted about ten mediums and twelve light tanks, 
with seven or eight lorries filled with infantry.” 


Next morning ‘‘ A” and “‘ C ” Companies, with a troop of Carabinier 
tanks went out to hunt down the enemy armoured fighting vehicles but 
failed to locate them. During this sweep “‘C”’ Company had a brush 
with an enemy reconnaissance party and killed the Japanese warrant-officer 
in command. 

Meanwhile, “ B’’? Company, withdrawing via the Yu River as ordered, 
had seized the opportunity at Puttha for a trap which was offered by a 
dummy gun outside the 25-pounder gun positions, and had taken up 
positions by dark on the 15th. At 0500 hours on the 16th the enemy 
delivered a strong and determined attack on what they evidently thought 
was a real gun. About 70 enemy infantry took part and “B” Com- 
pany was fired on from all sides of its perimeter, but the main attack came 
from the north along the edge of the jungle, directed against the “‘ gun.” 
The fight lasted for an hour and three enemy attacks were repulsed before 
the Japanese finally broke and ran, leaving their dead and wounded behind. 
At one time the enemy succeeded in establishing themselves inside the 
perimeter in an empty anti-aircraft gun pit, but were thrown out after 
counter-attacks conducted by Jemadar Narbir Limbu with great initiative 
and dash. After the battle 15 enemy dead were counted and it was esti- 
mated that their casualties were between 30 and 40 all told. Two prisoners 
were also taken, one of them that rare bird, an officer. (These were the 
first prisoners taken by the 30th Division.) “ B” Company’s casualties 
were 1 Gurkha other rank killed, 1 died of wounds, and 3 wounded. 

For his gallantry and leadership on this occasion, Major Roberts was 
awarded the Military Cross. 

At the Witok position, parties of enemy infantry had infiltrated during 
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the night and were sniping the gun positions. When a company of the 
Borders was sent out to sweep the area north of the Battalion’s position 
and west of the Naneka Chaung it was at once held up by fire from 
the top of a forest ridge behind New Witok, and three carriers of the 
Battalion under Lieutenant Walters were ordered to move out in support. 
While these carriers were pouring L.M.G. fire into the Japanese on the 
ridge, they were themselves heavily fired on by a light anti-tank gun 
concealed in a haystack in the village. 

One of the carriers was put out of action and the Section Commander, 
Naik Bhagiman Limbu, was mortally wounded, but he succeeded in 
extricating the disabled carrier with great skill and gallantry before he 
died. The whole area was then swept clear of the enemy within a radius 
of a mile from the perimeter. Line communication with Brigade Head- 
quarters had ceased since the previous evening and the only link was now 
the F.S.6 set, entailing constant enciphering and deciphering. There 
were reports of enemy infantry but none of the missing enemy tanks, and 
the Battalion’s task remained to “ stay put.” That night, “A” and “C” 
Companies with the two Carabinier tanks took up a road-block position 
on the north side of the Puttha road at the Maw crossroads, half a mile east 
of the Battalion’s position, and they were attacked as soon as it grew dark. 

Large parties of Japanese infantry coming up from the south made 
repeated attempts to cross the road at various points along the two-company 
front, and the battle raged for two hours before the enemy were driven off. 
The firing was very heavy on both sides, and at one stage the two tanks 
were driving up and down the road spraying continuous tracer from their 
Brownings into the enemy at point-blank range. All concentrations 
assembling to rush the road-block were broken up before reaching the 
edge of the road. The mortars also brought down supporting fire at one 
stage of the action and fighting spread to the eastern side of the Battalion’s 
perimeter. Now fire broke out in the drifts of dry teak leaves and spread 
to the undergrowth in an open patch round “ A’? Company headquarters 
in the centre of the road-block, and the whole scene of the fight was lit 
up by the lurid glare of the flames. The enemy made full use of the oppor- 
tunity, and every movement inside the position, silhouetted as it was against 
the background of light, drew heavy fire from the darkness outside. To 
make matters worse, the flames started to spread towards the ammunition 
and seriously threatened the Carabiniers’ fuel, but fortunately the fire 
burnt itself out and the crisis passed. In the meantime, “ A” and “C” 
Companies were fighting hard against repeated and determined attempts 
by the enemy to break through their block at the crossroads, and there was 
close hand-to-hand fighting with kukri and bayonet before the Japanese 
desisted. The mortars, ranged by the road-block by radio-telephony 
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brought down most effective supporting fire, in spite of themselves being 
under accurate fire from a Jap L.M.G. Having failed, the enemy withdrew 
and the fighting died away as the moon came up. The Japanese must have 
had very heavy casualties but, as usual, they dragged most of their dead 
away when they retired. “A” and “‘ C’” Companies lost 4 killed and 14 
wounded in this strenuous fight. 

At daybreak on the 17th the enemy seemed to have withdrawn south- 
eastwards towards Maw and “A” and “C” Companies with the two 
tanks came back to the Battalion perimeter, and the Battalion once again 
prepared to hold Witok indefinitely. Morale was high after “A” and 
**C” Companies’ successful night action, but the strain of the last few 
days and nights was beginning to tell, and it was a very weary Battalion 
which faced the prospect of another hot and tiring day in the airless teak 
forest. The few available vehicles were filled with the wounded and sent 
back under tank escort. Lieutenant-Colonel Godley of the 2nd Borders 
went with this column to report to Brigade and to ask if a sweep could 
be made from the north against the enemy armour—now, it seemed, 
bottled-up between the two road-blocks. As the morning wore on, how- 
ever, it became known that the general situation was considered serious, 
and the morning intelligence report said that the Japanese had crossed 
the Chindwin and were advancing on Tamu in strength. This message 
was closely followed by another bearing the code word “ Wellington,” 
which meant the total evacuation of the Kabaw Valley and withdrawal to 
Shenam, and the pre-arranged plan for the withdrawal began. 

In this pre-arranged plan 2nd Border and 4/10th Gurkha Rifles were 
to concentrate at the lay-back position at Milestone 16, while the 114th 
Jungle Field Regiment with all the guns and the three tanks and the 
carriers passed through to Namunta Chaung. At this point, however, things 
began to go wrong. The original intention had been that the Borders 
and the 4th Battalion should fall back to the “ lay-back ” position held 
by the carrier platoons, whereupon the 114th Jungle Field Regiment at 
Old Witok on the main track would fall back through them, and clear right 
back to Moreh. But there was a last-minute change when 114th Jungle 
Field Regiment and the 25-pounder battery and anti-tank battery with it 
were ordered to move first. The result was that the 2nd Borders and the 
Ath Battalion were left without any artillery and armour, and this made it 
essential for them to keep away from the main track where they could have 
become involved with enemy tanks. 

Consequently, the two battalions were to march due north through the 
forest by a track beside the telegraph line and join the main road at about 
Milestone 16. Orders had also been issued that everything that could 
not be carried, except ammunition, was to be heaped in the centre of the 
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perimeter and set on fire by tracer from the tanks before they left—a 
melancholy proceeding which did not heighten morale. 

The withdrawal began with the rifle companies of the Borders moving 
off to take up position on a ridge some 300 yards north of, and covering, 
the crossing of the Naneka Chaung which was held by the 4th Battalion, 
and the Battalion was then to pass through them to positions farther back. 
The Borders moved at about 1230 hours and as soon as it was seen that 
their leading companies had reached the ridge the 4th Battalion began to 
withdraw across the Naneka Chaung covered by a rear party consisting 
of “ D ” Company. 

Behind the 2nd Borders was the long string of mules escorted by a 
Border platoon and accompanied by Column Headquarters under Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Proctor. Headquarters Company and “A” Company, 
followed by “‘ C’” Company were in the act of crossing the chaung and 
“D” Company were still on the south bank.* 

Beyond the chaung the lower slopes of the escarpment were clothed 
in dense lantana thickets which walled in the track closely, and suddenly 
a murderous fire was opened on the Borders’ mules at close range. This 
caused all the mules to stampede wildly down the track sweeping all before 
them as they careered madly in their panic. Column Headquarters were 
swept away and Colonel Proctor was knocked down and trampled upon, 
while men were scattered off the track. For a time there was chaos and 
utter confusion until “‘C ’”’ Company, who had not been greatly affected 
by the stampede, were able to head off some of the animals and restore 
some kind of order. 

The enemy had laid a clever ambush and had lain “‘ doggo ” while the 
rifle companies of the Borders had passed and only opened fire when the 
administrative group of both battalions had got well up the track. 

The Borders on the ridge now set to work to clear the enemy away 
while the 4th Battalion, undoubtedly somewhat shaken by the stampede 
of the mules and the ambush into which they had fallen, pulled themselves 
together. From the conflicting evidence available, it appears that Battalion 
Headquarters and ‘“‘ A’ Company went back to take up a position across 
the Naneka Chaung to the east of “‘ D ” Company already there, in antici- 
pation of a follow-up attack by the enemy after their successful ambush. 

Meanwhile Major Dawe was busy with “‘ D ”’ Company rounding up 
mules and restoring order in the chaung area when he received a message 
from the Borders suggesting that the Battalion should join them on the 
ridge. It was now getting dark, and at this point Major Dawe found that 
touch had been lost with Battalion Headquarters and “ A” Company. 
After a fruitless effort to find them he gave it up and joined the Borders 

* “B” Company had been moved back to Puttha as escort to the guns. 
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with “ C” and “ D ” Companies and the bulk of Headquarters Company 
which were still on the Naneka Chaung crossing. It seems that “A” 
Company and Battalion Headquarters, finding themselves out of touch as 
darkness fell, decided not to risk further search for the rest of the Battalion 
and struck east and then north, reaching the Puttha track just before 
midnight and finally arrived at the Namunta Chaung rendezvous on the 
morning of the 18th without further incident. Similarly, the remains of 
Column Headquarters, with the mule leaders and escort, unable to join 
either the 4th Battalion or the Borders, struck off east into the jungle and 
made their way back by compass during the night. 

The 2nd Borders and the two remaining companies of the 4th Battalion, 
with what remained of Headquarters Company, resumed the retirement 
at about 1930 hours, led by a guiding party consisting of the Intelligence 
Officers of both units with their respective Intelligence Sections, marching 
through the teak forest on a compass bearing. Command of the column 
now devolved on the Second-in-Command of the Borders and “ C ” and 
“D” Companies of the 4th Battalion came immediately behind the 
guiding party. There were now several stretcher cases, and, the Medical 
Officer of the Borders having been killed, Captain C. J. Pinto, the Medical 
Officer of the 4th Battalion, took over all the wounded and moved off with 
“DPD” Company, using improvised stretchers. Next came Headquarters 
Company of the 4th Battalion and all the mules, and then the Borders. 
One and a half hours after starting the head of the column had moved 
about a mile and a half and the tail was just clear of the position on the 
ridge. Progress was very slow and the noise of the men and animals 
moving over the carpet of dry teak leaves seemed deafening, and the Column 
Commander decided to speed things up by ordering the mules to be let 
loose and their loads of ammunition hidden in the undergrowth. 

Progress was faster after this, but about half an hour after the march 
had been resumed without the animals the guiding party found the way 
barred by a very steep and deep nullah around which there seemed to be 
no way of carrying the wounded, and it was decided to halt until the moon 
rose. It appears that now the troops just halted in their tracks and local 
platoon and company harbours were formed. At the same ume, the 
column had “‘ snaked ”’ as it moved through the forest, with the result that 
when it halted it formed a series of “‘ S ” bends. 

As soon as the moon began to rise, at about 2330 hours, the march was 
resumed, and almost at once firing broke out near the centre of the column. 
It is probable that an enemy party had fired on the Borders, who fired 
back, and that, owing to the bends in the column described above, some 
of the fire was accidentally directed on other portions of the column, who 
naturally returned it. The result was a period of chaos and the break-up 
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of the column into several parties, which resolved themselves into three 
main groups. Of these, the bulk of the Borders, with Headquarters 
Company and part of “C” Company of the 4th Battalion reached 
Namunta Chaung on the morning of the 18th; ‘‘ D”’ Company of the 
4th Battalion moved to Manmaw, suspecting that the Namunta Chaung 
position might be occupied by the enemy, and joined 100th Brigade Head- 
quarters there on the afternoon of the 18th ; and Captain Pinto’s party of 
wounded men, consisting of 8 severely wounded of the Borders and 2 
officers and some 40 other ranks of the 4th Battalion, stayed where it was 
throughout the 18th and moved on slowly on the next two days, picking up 
stragglers as it went, until it reached the main track south of Tamu. From 
there a patrol was sent to Tamu to ask for help and an armoured and 
infantry column was sent out to bring the wounded in, and they were got 
away to Moreh next day. 

In the meantime Major J. S. Vickers had arrived at 100th Brigade 
Headquarters on the 17th on his way up to join the 4th Battalion and had 
been sent forward the same afternoon with a troop of the 3rd Carabiniers to 
try to find the missing column. When approaching Witok two mixed parties 
of Borders and Gurkhas were met, but these could give no coherent 
account of what had happened to the column so patrols were organised 
and sent out. 

One of these soon reported a large column of Japanese moving along 
another track to the east of, and parallel to, the main track. The Tank 
Commander had orders not to risk losing his tanks, so Major Vickers gave 
him an escort of twenty men of the Borders and ordered him to get back 
to the Namunta position, while he kept the Gurkha ranks with him and 
continued to search for the missing column. Runaway mules now began 
to come in, some of them wounded, and some were caught, but the majority 
of the poor beasts were too terrified to come to hand and at nightfall 
Vickers took his small force back to the Namunta Chaung, fearing that 
disaster had overtaken the main column. 

As the bits and pieces of the Battalion arrived at the Namunta Chaung 
position they were concentrated with the Borders and a squadron of Lee 
tanks and came under the command of Major Vickers, Colonel Proctor 
having been evacuated to hospital. During the night the perimeter was 
“jittered ” by a small party of Japanese, and on the 19th the Battalion 
and the Borders, with the tanks, marched back to Manmaw where they 
picked up “B” and “‘D” Companies, the latter having skirted round 
the Namunta position and gone straight back to Manmaw. The same 
afternoon the Battalion arrived at the Moreh ‘“ Box” and moved into 
reserve positions for the night. 


So ended the most trying and exhausting experience which ever fell to 
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the lot of the 4th Battalion. It has been related in considerable detail as 
an example of the extraordinary difficulty of the fighting at this stage of 
the campaign in Burma when, for a time, the Japanese had it nearly all 
their own way and were taking the offensive in their desperate attempt to 
reach India. Colonel Vickers has described the effect their experiences 
had on the men in a few words when he recounts the last phase of the 
move to the Moreh Box :— 


““T had originally planned to withdraw by bounds according to the 
book, but once we had started I realised that with the men in their exhausted 
condition this was going to be a long and laborious process. 

I therefore deployed the battalion on a broad front on both sides of the 
road moving in platoon groups each in sight of the other, while the vehicles 
moved by short bounds in the centre of the track. I prayed that we would 
be able to slip away without letting the Japs re-establish contact as both 
officers and men after their experiences of the past seventy-two hours were 
literally walking in their sleep. Fortunately my prayer was answered and 
we eventually reached Moreh that evening, having been lifted in lorries 
for the last part of the journey, a most welcome, but by that time very 
necessary, luxury.” 


The other two brigades of 20th Division had also disengaged and were 
moving to their appointed positions. 

When the Battalion arrived in the Moreh Box on the 20th March, the 
20th Division was disposed as under :— 


32nd Brigade (less its British battalion—Northamptons) at Tamu, 
south of Moreh; 80th Brigade guarding the road back to Shenam 
and Imphal, at Sibong and the bridge over the Lokchao River; in 
the Moreh Box were General Gracey with his Tactical Headquarters, 
Headquarters 100th Brigade, 2nd Borders, Northamptons, the 4th 
Battalion, and details, including part of the Madras Regiment, who 
were Divisional Defence Unit. 


The Moreh defended area was roughly an oval 24 miles long 
astride the main road, with its northern end at Milestone 70.4 and its 
southern end at Elephant Bridge across the Lokchau River just north 
of Tamu. It was about a mile wide at its greatest width, and the southern 
and western perimeter ran along the Lokchau River which was no obstacle 
in the dry season. The northern and western sectors were hilly and inter- 
sected by deep ravines. The southern and south-eastern sectors were flat 
and liable to flooding. The whole area was thickly wooded with ground 
visibility of only a few yards. The highest point was the Laiching Hill at 
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the northern end and the southern peak of this hill was vital as it gave 
observation over the whole area. 

The total length of the perimeter was 13,000 yards and the defences 
consisted of a ring of mutually supporting defended localities sited in 
depth and of considerable strength. But events were now beginning to 
move fast and it was not destined to be held for long. 

On arrival, the 4th Battalion was hastily reorganised and re-equipped 
and took over the south-western sector of the perimeter. 

The Japanese 15th Division was now moving towards Ukhrul through 
the hills to the north of Moreh and elements of the Yamamoto Task Force 
were patrolling forward towards Moreh from the south-west, with the 
Japanese mechanised column still in the Namunta Chaung area. The. 
pressure very soon increased and the positions on the north and east of 
the perimeter, held by the Madras Regiment, were heavily attacked on 
the 22nd and 23rd March, and the noise, smoke and lights of a severe battle 
were evident towards the south, where the 32nd Brigade were. On the 
25th March, Headquarters 100th Brigade and the 2nd Borders moved out 
of the Moreh Box on their way back to the Shenam position, and the 
32nd Brigade moved in, well pleased with the severe handling they had 
given the advancing Japanese. The 4th Battalion now came under com- 
mand of 32nd Brigade and stayed with them in the Moreh Box until the 
move back on the Ist April. On the 25th, “A” and “ B” Companies 
did long patrols to the Lokchao River, and other active patrols were 
carried out, all of which confirmed that the enemy were getting thicker 
on the ground about the Moreh Box.* 

On the 31st March orders for the move back to the Shenam position 
were received, and preparations were made to destroy or render unservice- 
able whatever could not be taken away. On the morning of the Ist April 
there was some enemy shelling, as the result of which there were a few 
casualties in ‘“‘ A’? Company and among the stretcher-bearers, and the 
Battalion started to move out at 0800 hours. 

Before the Battalion left Moreh Majors Dawe and Templer rejoined 
after an adventurous and highly hazardous journey of twelve days in 
country infested with Japanese. They had become separated from Captain 
Pinto and the wounded after the Witok affair, and finally managed to join 
a position held by the Frontier Force Regiment at Chakpi Karong, hungry 
and exhausted, after several narrow escapes. With them was one Lakhman 
Rai, a 2-inch mortar man in “‘ C ” Company, who carried his mortar all 
the way and triumphantly checked it in before he was sent to hospital to 
recover! 


* During its stay in the Moreh Box the Battalion occupied the posts known as “‘ Cod,” 
** Seal,” “* Sprat,” ‘‘ Sole,” and ‘‘ Hake.” 
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The Battalion was concentrated on the Shenam Ridge on the evening of 
the Ist April occupying positions as follows: Battalion Headquarters, 
Headquarters Company, and “C ” and “ D ” Companies on the features 
known as “ Seaforth,” “Punjab” and ‘“ Basha,” “ A’ Company on 
“ Shillong ” and “ Tiger,” one mile south-west of Battalion Headquarters, 
and “‘B” Company three-quarters of a mile south of Battalion Head- 
quarters along the Shenam Ridge at the points known as “ Knife,” “* Fork ” 
and “ Spoon.” On the 2nd April command devolved upon Major J. S. 
Vickers, under whose distinguished leadership the 4th Battalion won 
such great renown. 

During the night of the 2nd/3rd April the Japanese captured the 
Tengnoupal Peak from a platoon of the 2nd Borders. This peak, which 
lay to the south of the main Tamu-Palel road, became known as “ Nippon ” 
and was the scene of much bitter fighting. 

After several attempts to recapture the hill, the Brigade Commander 
sent for Colonel Vickers and ordered him to take Nippon. Quite correctly, 
as events showed, Vickers wanted to put in a large-scale attack with adequate 
air and artillery support, but was overruled, both on the ground that the 
enemy strength on the hill was not more than a platoon and that, in any 
case, more artillery was not available. He therefore decided to try to 
obtain complete surprise. A reconnaissance through glasses seemed to 
indicate that the enemy position was completely inside the crater-like top 
of the hill and that the steep approaches were invisible to the defenders. 
Colonel Vickers therefore ordered the attack to be made by one company 
under cover of the normal harassing fire from mortars which had been 
maintained almost continuously since the position had been lost. The 
enemy strength on Nippon was by now, of course, much more than a 
platoon. 

“D ” Company, commanded by Major W. B. Shearer, was selected. 
The attack started at 1400 hours, one Lee tank and the Battalion’s own 
3-inch mortars giving covering fire. The forward platoons of the com- 
pany—16 and 17—gained the top of the hill but were immediately assailed 
by showers of grenades and driven off the crest. Re-forming his company, 
Major Shearer attacked again, and again the company reached the crest, 
only to be driven back once more, this time by heavy machine-gun fire 
as well as grenades. It was decided that another daylight attack without 
heavy support which was not available, would be very costly, and it was 
therefore ordered that the attempt to regain the hill should be made by a 
silent night attack. ‘‘C” Company of the Battalion, commanded by 
Lieutenant George Smith, was to do this second attack the same night. 
There was no time for anything more than very cursory reconnaissance, 
and the orders were that it was to be a silent, unsupported attack without 
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Bren guns or mortars, and the men were to be armed with tommy-guns, 
rifle and bayonet, kukris and grenades. 

Leaving weak men behind, the company paraded 90 strong, and at 
2300 hours it moved off from the starting point on the road and went for- 
ward to the position occupied by the 2nd Borders where a halt was made to 
gather such fresh information as there was and to repeat the orders for the 
attack. From here the company moved off in single file round the side of 
Nippon and then turned left and went up the hill in line with fixed 
bayonets. While moving up the hill there was heavy firing and much 
shouting on some positions on the company’s right flank, but this was not 
aimed at “‘C”’ Company and the crest was reached without a shot being fired. 

Having arrived at the crest, the Company Commander gave the order 
to charge. This was the signal for a shower of grenades which drove back 
the attackers although Lieutenant Smith himself was able, as he shouted 
the order, to dash on and into the Japanese position with a few men. 
Here Smith was twice wounded and then managed to get back to see what 
had happened to his men. He found that two platoons on the flanks had 
become separated from the centre platoon and Company Headquarters. 
The result was that the attack came to a standstill although some of the 
company had penetrated the enemy position and inflicted casualties in 
close fighting with bayonet and kukri. This small party was finally forced 
to retire and after attempting to recover bodies and to knock out an enemy 
machine-gun which was causing trouble, the company drew back to the 
Borders’ positions at about 0515 hours on the morning of 4th April. 

In this action “C”’ Company lost the equivalent of one platoon in 
killed and wounded, but even more serious than the casualties was the 
effect of this abortive attack on the morale of the Battalion, coming as it 
did so soon after the depressing events of the Witok battle. The Nippon 
position was eventually captured by the Ist Devons in a full-scale battalion 
attack with air, artillery and mortar support. Describing this last attack, 
the historian of the Devons refers to it as a “ desperate task.” How 
much more desperate it was a week earlier when it was atacked by a single 
company without any supporting fire whatsoever! 

For his outstanding courage and leadership at Nippon Lieutenant 
George Smith was awarded the Military Cross. Later in the campaign 
he won a Bar. Subadar Lachman Limbu also won his Military Cross in 
this action. 

By now the enemy offensive was closing in around the Imphal Plain. 

There was considerable regrouping of forces in early April and by the 
middle of the month the situation was as follows :— 


17th Division, with 32nd Brigade under command, in Corps 
Reserve and responsible for the Tiddim road and Kohima road areas. 
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5th Division (less one brigade) in the Nungshigum-Iril Valley area. 

23rd Division holding the eastern sector and carrying out its offensive 
against the Japanese 15th Division. 

20th Division (less one brigade) holding the Shenam Pass. 


On the Shenam Pass positions, 80th Brigade were now responsible 
for the main ridge, with positions on Gibraltar, Malta, Crete and 
Scraggy—that hill with which the name of the 3rd Battalion, 10th 
Gurkha Rifles will always be gloriously associated—with the 100th Brigade 
(less 14/13th Frontier Force Rifles) on its right. The 4th Battalion were 
still occupying the positions they had reached on the Ist April and the 
2nd Borders were on the next ridge behind. 

The Japanese armoured force had not yet re-entered the picture, but 
enemy patrols were infiltrating round the north and south flanks of the 
Shenam Ridge towards Palel. 

The Battalion stayed on the Shenam Ridge for thirteen days, actively 
patrolling the southern flank in an endeavour to discover the enemy’s 
movements and intentions, but although four or five patrols of platoon 
strength were sent out daily, very few traces of Japanese movement were 
found. 

On the 14th April 100th Brigade moved back to the Palel area as 
Divisional reserve, and the 4th Battalion moved off the Shenam Ridge on 
the 15th and went by motor transport via Palel to Waikhong, 8 miles 
north of Shuganu on the Palel-Shuganu road, commanding the approaches 
from the Tiddim road to Palel. Only two days were spent here before the 
Battalion was drawn back to Palel in Divisional reserve. As Tony Bicker- 
steth recorded in his diary : “‘ We stayed here less time than in any position 
we have been told to occupy to the last man and the last round! ” 

From Waikhong, “A” Company under Major R. A. Wilkinson, 
patrolled westwards across the Manipur River as far as the Moirang- 
Shuganu track where the Japanese 33rd Division were already advancing, 
and had several clashes with the enemy, in one of which a fighting patrol 
commanded by Lieutenant C. W. Peach had a running fight with a party 
of Japanese who had disguised themselves as Nagas. In this action Lieu- 
tenant Peach was wounded and two of his men who had been hit died on 
the way back to the company base. 

At Palel, 100th Brigade’s task was readiness for immediate counter- 
attack, and two plans were evolved—one for an ambush on the Sengmai 
Turel (Valley) which wound round the northern flank of the Shenam 
defences, and another for a similar ambush on the Maha Turel on the 
south side of the Shenam Ridge. In the event, neither of these plans was 
put into operation. Incidentally, among the other units in the Palel area 
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was one company of the Kalibahadur Regiment of the Nepalese Army. 
On the 23rd April the Battalion was visited by the Corps Commander, 
Lieutenant-General Geoffrey Scoones, who congratulated it on its work 
in the Kabaw Valley. 

On the 26th and 27th April there were reports of considerable enemy 
movement up the Sengmai Turel and the Maha Turel and “ B ” Company 
moved out into ambush positions on the latter valley and “ A” Company, 
with a troop of Lee tanks, moved over to the Sengmai Turel. Half a mile 
north of the Battalion’s position at Palel was the “‘ Bull” Box, occupied 
by the 4th Madras Regiment and between was the company of the Kali- 
bahadur Regiment, and there were many indications of enemy concentra- 
tions near both these points. On the evening of the 1st May there was 
heavy firing in Bull Box and ‘‘C’”’ Company moved out to clear the 
Japanese from their positions east of the box. In doing so the company 
came under heavy fire from Bull Box and Captain Bickersteth was severely 
wounded. On the same night a platoon of ‘‘B”’ Company in ambush 
Positions near Litan, on the west of the Maha Turel, laid a successful 
ambush for a battalion of the so-called Indian National Army. This has 
been described by Major C. M. A. R. Roberts, M.C, :— 

“, . . Arriving as darkness fell, we dug ourselves in for we had decided 
already that we would press our advantage of surprise and position, and 
stay and fight it out with anyone who wished to do so. Except for the fact 
that water was 800 feet below us, the men were impressed with the place, 
and spent much time improving their positions. 

Four days passed and nothing happened. Then, as is usual on these 
occasions, we received orders to stay there indefinitely. With a short 
prayer of thanks that I had chosen somewhere comfortable, I sent for more 
rations, and we settled down again. Another two days passed and the only 
report I had to make was that a Dakota had crashed near Moirang. 

On the Ist May I was ordered back to Palel with two platoons, leaving 
one in ambush. I left Bhartasing and marched away ostentatiously, forwards 
towards Purum Khulen, hoping to deceive the enemy, whom I reckoned 
must have discovered our presence by now, into believing that we had all 
left. I told Bhartasing to keep his men right out of sight till night fell. 

And, of course, that night it happened. Bhartasing had in his position 
about 25 men, plus 1 B.O. and 5 B.O.R.s of the F.O.O. party— 
31 men. 

Somewhere about 0100 hrs., 2nd May, a long line of enemy came 
shuffling along down the track, noses in each other’s packs, no space between 
units and sub-units. Unheeding, they ambled towards the position. On, 
up the track, until almost a hundred lay below the position with their flank 
exposed. And above them, on the fringe of the wood, fingers were hooked 
through safety-pin rings, or lay lightly caressing a score of triggers. 
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As the head of the column drew clear of the hill Bhartasing gave the order 
to fire, and battle was joined. 

As was to be expected, the first onslaught scattered the enemy all over 
the hills and down the valleys. But, as more came up from behind, it 
became clear that their numerical superiority was so great as to enable them 
to form up and attack. In order to prevent this the guns, which had done 
silent registration on the track below 3900, were brought into action. Their 
shooting was unbelievably accurate, and as they dropped their range down 
the path towards the ambush position, so they caused panic and confusion 
in the rear of the enemy column. The expected attack, however, materialised 
but was not pressed home. A further attack, led by three officers announcing 
themselves as ‘ Frontier Force,’ and calling upon our men not to fire on 
friends, was repulsed only after some fighting inside the perimeter, where 
two Sikhs and one Punjabi had penetrated by the use of this rather mean 
confidence trick. The two Sikhs paid the price for their bright idea, but 
the Punjabi escaped after wounding the F.0.O. with a grenade which he 
had been holding in his upraised hand. 

No further confidence tricks were tried, but sporadic fighting and 
abortive attacks continued until the enemy, unsupported by reinforcements 
from the rear, and failing to make any impression on Bhartasing and his 
men, retired. 

Next morning the rest of the company went up to Bhartasing’s relief, 
collecting one prisoner as we did so, and also a rocket from the Brigadier 
for being slow in moving off! It is a remarkable fact, but all save myself 
and my company were quite convinced that poor Bhartasing and his gallant 
men were no more. However, not only was Bhartasing very much alive, 
but also extremely pleased. He had one weedy but cheerful prisoner, and 
three bodies to show for the night’s work. This was disappointing, con- 
sidering the number involved, but an inspection of the track revealed the 
magnitude of the defeat suffered by the enemy. The track was littered 
with clothing, equipment and bandages and blood-stained rags. Anti-tank 
rifles had been dumped over the khud. Swords, pistols, revolvers and 
ammunition lay strewn about amidst curaniee eqpipiient, 


It appears that there was a whole battalion of the I. N A. involved that 
night. Four hundred men commanded by a Major Pritham Singh, whose 
orders were to capture Palel airstrip. ... I always feel that Bhartasing 
never got the full recognition for this remarkable feat of arms. No one at 
the time realised the magnitude of the issues involved. The capture of 
Palel was to be co-ordinated with full-scale Japanese attacks on Bull Box, 
which was the key to the Palel defences. As it was, it only had to contain 
attacks from one side. Bhartasing’s action also began the disintegration of 
the I.N.A. forces in that sector, and after a sweep on the 6th/8th May these 
forces finally disappeared from the front altogether. 

Major Pritham Singh’s flag hangs in the centre Mess as a reminder to all 
those who talk bigger than they act!” 
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(Note.—There was a sequel to this story when, two years later, the said Pritham 
Singh was a prisoner of war, and Bhartasing was called upon to give evidence 
regarding the action.) 


This clever little operation was remarkable for the completeness of its 
success, and it is strange that Bhartasing never received the full credit 
he deserved, but the far-reaching effects of this severe mauling on the 
Indian National Army were appreciated by the Japanese for Colonel 
Fujiwara of the Operations Staff of the Japanese 15th Army had this 
to say :— 


“The 2nd Infantry Regiment (which is what the Japs called the Gandhi 
Brigade) advanced south of Palel in May 1944, and met a strong counter- 
offensive (sic) by the Indian Army together with attacks from the air ; 
they retreated and thereafter were very cautious in their actions.” 


It is not too much to say that probably never in the whole course of the 
campaign in Burma were so many so utterly routed and put to disorderly 
flight by so few. 

On the 3rd May Captain Kenneth Townsend went to take command 
of the company of the Kalibahadur Regiment in Bull Box, and there was 
a distressing incident in the early hours of the 4th May when he was killed 
by a sentry by mistake while going round the perimeter posts. 

For the next three days ambushes and patrols on the Maha Turel and 
the Sengmai Turel found no trace of the enemy, and this was probably 
mainly due to the sharp lesson given to the I.N.A. troops by the “B” 
Company platoon under Bhartasing. In the meantime, 48th Brigade of 
the 17th Division had come under command of 20th Division for the pur- 
pose of dealing with a party of Japanese and I.N.A. troops which were 
supposed to have bypassed 20th Division and were in the area of Langgol, 
north-east of Palel, and “‘C”’ Company under Lieutenant A. M. Mac- 
Donald, who had taken over when Captain Bickersteth was evacuated to 
hospital after being wounded, was detached under command of 48th 
Brigade. The rest of the Battalion was to make a sweep along the ridge 
west of the Maha Turel to Yapo in conjunction with a sweep northwards 
from Shuganu by the 14/13th Frontier Force Rifles. This operation was 
abortive and accomplished little beyond an unfortunate collision with an 
Engineer platoon in position on the ridge. The Battalion returned to 
Palel on the 8th from the Yapo area, less “ C ” Company, which did not 
return from its task with 48th Brigade at Langgol until the 12th, and at 
dawn on the 11th orders were received for the Battalion to move at once 
to Shenam to reinforce 80th Brigade, a heavy Japanese attack having been 
delivered during the night on Malta hill. On the morning of the 12th, 
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after the Battalion had spent the night on the road beneath Punjab 
and Brigade hills, orders came for two companies to stay at the Shenam 
position and for the rest of the Battalion to return to the Bull Box 
area at Palel. Accordingly, “‘B” and “ D” Companies remained under 
command of 80th Brigade and Battalion Headquarters, “ A’ Company 
and Headquarters Company moved back to Palel where they were joined 
by “C” Company from Langgol. On arriving back at Bull Box, an 
advance party of the 3rd Battalion was met, under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Cosens. The 23rd Division was now taking over from the 20th Division, 
and the 3rd Battalion was the advance group of 37th Brigade, who were 
about to take over from 80th Brigade at Shenam. 

From here the 3rd Battalion went on to its greatest glory on the Shenam 
Saddle and Scraggy. 

The take-over by 23rd Division meant that 100th Brigade was to move 
up to the Ukhrul front, and the next morning the 4th Battalion left Bull 
Box in motor transport for Imphal and thence up the Ukhrul road to 
the village of Yaingangpokpi, 14 miles north-east of Imphal, leaving 
“B” and “ D” Companies still under command of 80th Brigade. On 
the morning of the 13th, “ B” Company was ordered to counter-attack 
Malta, and all preparations were made for the attack when the operation 
was cancelled at the last moment. (This attack was eventually carried 
out by the 2nd Borders with considerable casualties.) 

The same afternoon “B” Company was joined by “D” (Captain 
W. B. Shearer), and both companies took over the forward edge of Malta 
from the Borders. Here ‘“‘ D ” was the object of a Japanese attack which 
was easily repulsed and the resultant booty included a Japanese officer’s 
sword. Both companies were subjected to sporadic, but accurate, shelling 
and the conditions were most unpleasant, with much heavy mist and wet 
and cold conditions, and did not rejoin the Battalion until 17th May at 
Yaingangpokpi. 


The situation on the Ukhrul front had developed as follows: The 
Miyazaki column of the Japanese 31st Division had pushed on to Kohima 
after a series of severe fights and the 15th Division had cut the Kohima 
road just north of Kanglatongbi and had advanced on Imphal from the 
north and north-east until stopped by the 5th and 17th Divisions in the 
second week of April. In the second half of April the 23rd Division was 
relieved of its task on the Tiddim road, at Bishenpur, by the 32nd Brigade 
and concentrated on the east side of the Imphal Plain for a counter-offensive 
towards Ukhrul, not only to drive back the enemy but also to destroy the 
Headquarters of the Japanese 15th Division, the position of which had 
become known. The enemy were driven back some distance but the 15th 
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Division Headquarters escaped destruction on two occasions. In the 
second week in May, the 23rd Division changed réles with the 20th 
Division and battalions relieved each other one at a time. 

Immediately on arrival the Battalion started taking over, and “A” 
and ‘‘C ”’ Companies moved out to relieve the 3/5th Gurkhas at positions 
on the Dongshum Ridge. The enemy were on this ridge and on the feature 
designated Point 4995, which commanded the Leima Khong valley, and 
“B” and “ D” Companies carried out daily sweeps to ensure that this 
valley was clear of the enemy. 

By this time the enemy had abandoned their attempt to capture Kohima 
and had started to withdraw, but the battle for Imphal was to go on till 
the 22nd June although the Japanese 15th and 31st Divisions were now in 
a sorry plight with little food and not much ammunition, their lines of 
communication a sea of mud, the monsoon in full swing and brigades of 
the 7th Indian Division closing in on their vital base at Ukhrul from the 
north and west, while Long-Range Penetration columns of the 23rd Brigade 
were enveloping them to the east. Nevertheless, they fought hard to keep 
open a narrow escape route to their Chindwin bridgeheads and forestalled 
the offensive planned by 20th Division for mid-June. ‘The Japanese 
counter-attack was launched against the 100th Brigade holding the Yain- 
gangpokpi area with its forward defended localities at the Saddle on 
the Ukhrul road at Milestone 17 and on the Yangdoupok-Dongshum 
ridge on the north. 

This started on the night of the 9th/10th June against a feature called 
‘* Sausage ” on the 100th Brigade front north of the Ukhrul road, held by 
the 2nd Borders. 

On the 26th and 27th May, “‘B” and “ D ” Companies had relieved 
“A” and “C” on the Dongshum Ridge positions, and on the 7th June 
““C” Company moved to the feature named “‘ Beacon” on the north 
shoulder of the Yaingangpokpi saddle and behind the hill designated as 
Point 4241, which had been the scene of a successful coup de main by the 
3rd Battalion in April. There were several violent attacks against “ Saus- 
age” on the night of the 9th/10th, all of which were repulsed, and then, 
at 0445 hours on the 10th, an enemy party estimated at a strength of 150 
attacked “‘ D ’’ Company’s positions on the Dongshum Ridge. This was 
repulsed and many enemy dead were left on the ground. An hour later 
there was a heavy attack against a company of the Frontier Force Rifles 
on Point 4241, as the result of which the enemy succeeded in establishing 
themselves on the forward side of the feature. Thereupon “‘ C ” Company, 
commanded by Major J. Caesar, moved up to help the Frontier Force 
Company and delivered a counter-attack which held the Japanese to a 
point just south of Point 4241. For his gallant conduct in this action, 
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Subadar Baibir Rai of “ C’” Company was awarded the Military Cross. 
The enemy made another attempt to attack “ D” Company’s positions 
the same evening, but this was broken up by shell and mortar fire before 
it got started, and the same thing happened the next evening and they made 
no headway in spite of repeated attempts to get forward. 

An attack on Headquarters, 100th Brigade, on the morning of the 11th 
June, was beaten off by a spectacular charge by the Frontier Force Rifles, 
supported by a half-squadron of tanks of the 7th Cavalry. 

The next three days were occupied in reorganising and getting tanks 
up to “Beacon” in readiness for a counter-attack on the enemy-held 
feature south of Point 4241. The counter-attack started at 0730 hours 
on the 15th June when “ Hurribombers ” strafed the Japanese positions, 
followed by an artillery concentration. At 0830 hours “ C” Company, 
with two companies of the Mahratta Light Infantry, lent for the operation 
from 23rd Division and supported by a troop of tanks, went in to the 
attack. The enemy were found to be holding the feature in strength and 
they also put down artillery fire on our advancing troops, one result of 
which was to knock out two of the supporting tanks. Nevertheless, “‘ C ” 
Company and the Mahrattas succeeding in capturing the forward positions 
on the hill after a fierce fight in which it was estimated that more than 
70 Japanese were killed, but they were unable to maintain the positions 
taken and were forced to fall back to “‘ Beacon.” The next morning “ A” 
Company moved up in real monsoon weather to relieve “ C ” on Beacon, 
and they were joined on the 17th by “ B” Company, the two making a 
strong two-company position, the Mahrattas having gone back to 23rd 
Division. All this time, patrols from Headquarters Company were search- 
ing for and harassing the Japanese behind Point 4241, and “‘ D ” Company 
maintained nightly “jitter” parties against the enemy positions on the 
Dongshum Ridge. 

On the 22nd June the Battalion got the news that the Imphal-Kohima 
road had been re-opened, and the effect of this was apparent within a few 
days in the free flow of mails, increased rations and ammunition to the 
troops. In the meantime, 80th Brigade had completed its encircling move- 
ment along the Iril Valley, and patrols from the Battalion established con- 
tact with this brigade to the north. 100th Brigade now joined hands 
with 80th Brigade in what was described as “‘a grim pheasant shoot ” 
against the retreating enemy. The first objective was Point 4241, which 
was still in Japanese hands and to which they were desperately clinging 
in an effort to keep open their escape corridor which was rapidly closing ; 
but this operation was delayed by three fierce Japanese attacks on the 
Sausage position held by the Frontier Force Rifles on the nights of 
the 24th, 25th and 26th June, the last of which succeeded in capturing 
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the feature. For the next four days the Japanese on “ Sausage” and 
Point 4241 were subjected to heavy artillery concentrations in the hope 
of compelling them to relinquish these features by this means rather than 
by costly infantry attacks, and these concentrations were followed up by 
raids by ‘‘A” and ‘“*B” Companies of the Battalion from ‘‘ Beacon ” 
and by “ C” Company moving up the ridge from the west. However, 
the Japanese held on grimly until, on the night of the 3rd/4th July, they 
began to fall back from other positions along the front, and it was decided 
to bypass Point 4241 in an advance along the Ukhrul road. 

On the 5th July the Battalion (less “‘ C”? Company, which had joined 
the Guerilla Platoon under Lieutenant J. C. H. Templer at the Naga 
village of Marou, 20 miles east of Yaingangpokpi, which was con- 
sidered a likely escape route for the enemy) was ordered to attack and 
capture the Japanese positions known as “‘ Hedgerow ” and “‘ Oak Tree ” 
on the north side of the Ukhrul road. At 2000 hours on the 6th the 
Battalion moved off down the road and “ B’’ Company (Captain T. A. 
Guthrie) pushed northwards towards ‘‘ Hedgerow ” through very dense 
jungle. This company attacked just before dawn next morning and 
finding the position unoccupied, pushed on to “‘ Sausage ” which the 
enemy had also abandoned. Meanwhile, ‘“‘D”’ Company (Major W. B. 
Shearer) had advanced along the road to attack ‘‘ Oak Tree” and had 
found that position also evacuated. ‘“‘D’’ Company then sent patrols 
forward, hot on the trail of the retreating Japanese, towards the village 
of New Lamali to the north. The 9/12th Frontier Force Rifles had now 
made contact with a large force of the enemy at Chepu. (Note.—This 
was a battalion of 80th Brigade which had come down from the north 
and had met the enemy troops retreating from the positions in front of 
100th Brigade.) On the evening of the 8th/9th July “A” Company 
(Captain K. C. J. Meyrick) joined the Frontier Force Rifles as a welcome 
reinforcement after a severe battle with the Japanese. The advance of 
the remainder of the Battalion was delayed by the late arrival of the 
battalion ordered to relieve it on the “‘ Hedgerow ” and “‘ Oak Tree ”’ posi- 
tions, and it did not concentrate just south of Chepu until after midday 
on the 9th. Active patrolling now discovered the enemy to be on both 
banks of the Thoubal River east of Chepu (this river now flowed north 
of the road), and on the 11th “A” and “ D” Companies crossed the 
Thoubal and on to a high ridge which dominated the Sokpao-Chepu 
track, with the intention of blocking the enemy’s escape route. At 0530 
hours on the 12th “ D” Company made contact with an enemy patrol 
which retreated to a feature above the track and “A” and “ D” Com- 
panies promptly attacked. The feature was held in strength and the 
Japanese put in a vigorous counter-attack, which was stopped, but as 
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the position was evidently held in greater strength than expected, orders 
were given to consolidate the ground gained. Unfortunately “ D ” Com- 
pany suffered a number of casualties from our own artillery fire in the 
later stages of this action. ‘‘ D ” Company dug in on a feature overlooking 
the track, which was named “R.A.F. Hill,” and “A” was ordered to 
withdraw to Battalion Headquarters. In order to do so, this company 
had to make a wide encircling movement and did not rejoin Battalion 
Headquarters until it and “B” Company were preparing to cross the 
Thoubal River in support of “‘ D ” Company at 1900 hours. 

The river was in heavy spate and the crossing was eventually made 
with the help of a 75-foot grass rope made by the Pioneer Platoon, and all 
the men and animals were across just before dark. ‘ B’ Company was 
then directed on to a feature protecting the left flank, while Battalion 
Headquarters, followed by “A,” moved towards “ R.A.F. Hill.”” The 
going was very difficult and it was decided to wait for first light at a point 
about 800 yards short of the hill, but at 2330 hours heavy firing was heard 
from ‘“‘ B ” Company’s position, and two hours later there was also heavy 
firing from ‘““D” Company. The attacks were driven off and much 
equipment was found next morning. It was learned afterwards that this 
had been an attempt by the Headquarters of the Japanese 51st Regiment 
to break out towards Shangshak. The 12th July was spent in consolidation 
and reconnaissance, and that night “‘ B”’ Company ambushed a party of 
Japanese trying to break out along the left bank of the Thoubal River. 
On the morning of the 13th patrols found the enemy position deserted 
and 38 bodies were found in it, with 1 live man, and also 3 of our 
own killed. The pursuit was now taken up, and “B,” “C” and “D” 
Companies were ordered to drive the enemy against “‘ stops ” to be found 
by the 14th Frontier Force Rifles. Unfortunately the orders arrived late 
and the “stops” were not in position when required, so that the Japanese 
were able to escape northwards. Nevertheless, “ B” Company found a 
large party of Japanese in a nullah and killed 25 of them, driving 
the rest before them. The net was again closed still tighter, and on the 
morning of the 15th a party tried to break through “C” Company’s 
“stops”? but were intercepted with the loss of 17 known killed, 
while “A” and “B” Companies moved in a north-easterly direction, 
sweeping through the nullahs and thick jungle towards “ C” and “D.” 
This was very heavy going, and the companies sometimes had to cut their 
way through the heavy bush, while the conditions were still further aggra- 
vated by dense mist and rain. In this drive “A” Company accounted for 
a few more Japanese. On the night of the 15th/16th, stragglers trying to 
break through the Battalion Headquarters position were killed, and “C” 
Company sprang an ambush on the east bank of the Thoubal River 
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in which 2 Japanese were killed and the rest driven into the river, 
where they drowned. The axis of the drive now shifted to an easterly 
direction with the intention of driving any remaining Japanese across 
the Imphal-Ukhrul road into “stops ”’ waiting for them on the other 
side. 

During the day the ridges and nullahs were carefully swept, and by 
dark the Battalion had reached the ridge along which the road ran, and 
laid ambushes every 200 yards along it. 

A few more Japanese were accounted for on the 16th and 17th, and on 
the 18th the drive came to an end, as far as the Battalion was concerned, 
when it marched back down the road to Litan and went from there by 
motor transport to concentrate at the rest area at Waithou with the 
remainder of the 100th Brigade. 

The Battalion had been on the move continuously for more than ten 
days in almost incessant rain, at heights varying from 3,000 to 6,000 feet 
and on rations mainly of biscuits and milk, and during this period many 
Japanese had been killed and much booty captured, with the loss of 9 
killed and 45 wounded in the Battalion. The rest at Waithou was, there- 
fore, very welcome, and the Battalion stayed there until the 20th Division 
moved forward to take part in XIVth Army’s reconquest of Burma. The 
time was spent in much useful training and nearly everybody was able to 
go away on leave for a spell, while soon after arriving in the rest area the 
Battalion was visited by the Viceroy, that great soldier Field-Marshal Lord 
Wavell, and later by the Supreme Allied Commander, Lord Louis Mount- 
batten. The 17th Division was also resting on the Imphal Plain, so visits 
were made to the Ist Battalion, and a good Dasehra was celebrated. 


The first task of 20th Division in the advance into Burma was to send 
a brigade to the Indaw Oilfields and from there to send a force south to 
cut the Kalewa-Shwebo road. For this task the 32nd Brigade was selected 
and the 4th Battalion was placed under its command with the special task 
of cutting the road. 

The Battalion formed part of a marching column consisting of the 
Ist Battalion Northamptonshire Regiment, 3/8th Gurkhas, 9/14th Pun- 
jabis, and the 31st Indian Mountain Battery, plus the Battalion, and it left 
Waithou by motor transport on the 24th November. From Chakpi 
Karong, at the southern end of the Imphal Plain, the column marched 
through the Naga Hills and reached Sunle on the third day out. Here 
there was two days’ clear rest before the march was resumed, and it is 
interesting to note what Tony Bickersteth had to say about the equipment 
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oe officers and men carried on this long trek to the Chindwin. He 
said :— 

“* Waterproof capes and steel helmets were returned to our ‘ B’ Echelon 
to be carried with the transport, and American lightweight blankets were 
issued one per man in lieu of the two barrack blankets we each carried. 
I made a note in my diary at this time of what I was carrying in my pack : 
groundsheet, jersey, Spare pair of underclothes, two pairs of socks, mess 
tin containing unexpired portion of the day’s ration, emergency tin filled, 
two days’ L.S. rations, P.T. shoes, towel and washing kit. 

The men carried the same except that they each had in addition a spare 
suit of battledress. I carried my spare suit of battledress, and usually my 
groundsheet as well, in my bedding roll with my blankets. Crossing the 
Naga Hills, each rifle coy. had fifteen R.I.A.S.C. mules attached to it.” - 


Here the Battalion left the rest of the column to carry out the “‘ Pink 
Gin” operation—a brilliant feat of arms which gave the 2nd Division a 
virtual “‘ walk over ” in their advance to the Mu River and was undoubtedly 
partly responsible for the capture intact of the vital Kabo Weir by destroy- 
ing much of the Japanese rearguard at Pink Gin (Pyingaing). 

The Operation Instruction issued to the Battalion by 32nd Brigade 
on the 16th December was to the following effect: The Battalion’s task 
was to establish a road-block east of Pyingaing by 22nd December. 

The Battalion was to leave the Chingyaung area on 16th December 
and move to Pyingaing via Pawlaw, thence along a jungle track running 
south-east along a high ridge towards Wainggyo, 10 air miles south-east 
of Pyingaing. 

Having established the road-block, the Battalion was to :— 


(a) Disrupt the enemy lines of communication. 

(b) Try by its own action, supplemented by a detachment of “D” 
Force, to make the enemy believe that a brigade group was 
behind him. 

(c) Do all in its power to facilitate the advance of 2nd Division, 
both by action against Pyingaing itself and against the lines 
of communication leading to it. 


The move was to be secret until the 22nd December and there was to 
be no air-drop until that date. Consequently, the men carried two days 
Light Scale rations and the Battalion mules carried one day’s Field Service 
scale ration, and four days’ ration was carried on mules specially arranged 
by 32nd Brigade. 

The first day’s march took the Battalion to Pawlaw, and from here the 
main column of the Battalion made its way towards the Wainggyo Plateau 
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over terribly bad country in which the advanced guard often had to retrace 
its steps when it came upon steep-sided ravines and in which it was 
frequently necessary to hack a way through the dense jungle, while a 
platoon under Subadar Mahaser Limbu was sent to lay an ambush on the 
Kalewa-Pyingaing road. 

Colonel Vickers has this to say of his plans for this operation :— 


‘In the approach march to the ‘ Pink Gin’ operation I considered it 
essential to avoid the locals and therefore decided to keep well away from 
villages and move along the high ground and not use existing tracks and 
paths. I selected a route from careful study of the maps and such air 
photographs as were available. Water was the problem. I provisionally 
chose a series of halting places where, with luck, I might find water for our 
nightly halts and decided to send a platoon twenty-four hours ahead, under 
a British officer, who was to reconnoitre each area and send back guides to 
lead the main column on the succeeding day’s march. In every case we 
were lucky enough to find water although at one camp the mules refused 
to drink it. 

Before commencing the entire operation I selected suitable dropping 
areas and alternatives and sent details to the Air Force supporting us. The 
mayencee platoon had me task 2 vetting ne and HEPPEORE 2) woe 


It was on reiting our fae night’s halting nse eee we saree 
to leave the beaten tracks—that I decided to send Subadar Mahaser Limbu 
to ambush the Kalewa road north of Pyingaing. I did so because a patrol 
from the Northamptons, which we met at our first halt, reported that they 
had seen a large convoy of Japs pass through Pyingaing the previous night. 

By forced marching Mahaser could get across the road and lay an 
ambush well to the west of the area for which I was making at least forty- 
eight hours before I was in a position myself to block the Japs’ retreat. I 
also hoped he would be able to disorganise the Jap movement through 
Pyingaing and so gain time for my own column. 

I provisionally selected a long road bridge as a possible ambush point 
but left Mahaser to use his own discretion as to the final selection. As it 
happened the ground near the bridge was excellent for an ambush.” 


Mahaser brilliantly performed his task. Reaching the bridge un- 
observed, he set up his ambush and lay in wait for the enemy. The bridge 
in question was situated some 8 miles north-west of Pyingaing and was 
150 feet long. Nothing happened until the evening of the 20th December. 
Then two Japanese coming from Pyingaing were allowed to pass through 
the ambush and loiter on the bridge. Soon a considerable column of 
Japanese troops appeared from the direction of the Chindwin and were 
met at the bridge by the two men. The column halted and closed up near 
the bridge and then began to cross in close order. The tension of this 
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moment can be imagined, as the men waited, finger on trigger, for the order 
to fire. Mahaser waited until the bridge was full of the enemy troops before 
he gave the order, and then all hell was let loose. All on the densely packed 
bridge were annihilated, as well as many farther back. The exact number 
of the enemy killed was never known, but it must have been very great as 
fire was opened with rifles and automatics on the densely packed mass on 
the 150-foot long bridge from three directions at a range of less than 50 yards, 
After the initial shock the survivors began to pull themselves together 
and soon launched an attack, but Mahaser crowned his triumph by skilfully 
withdrawing his platoon unscathed and finally rejoined the Battalion on 
the 22nd. He was awarded the Military Cross for this very notable action. 

In the meantime, on reaching the site which he had selected as his 
base, Colonel Vickers sent two companies straight forward to establish 
ambushes in depth. That on the west—‘“C” Company under Major 
Roberts—was to allow a certain proportion of the traffic through which 
would be dealt with by the ambush farther east—‘* B ’’ Company under 
Major Tony Bickersteth. The latter company was to blow in cuttings 
and road bridges with the object of catching the major portion of any 
between the two ambushes. Unfortunately this company was delayed by 
the mules carrying the demolition material, and Colonel Vickers decided 
that he must get his whole force east of the Wainggyo Gorge and accord- 
ingly moved off, skirting the gorge to the north by some miles. On arrival 
at Wainggyo, “A” and “ B” Companies, under Major T. A. Guthrie 
and Major Tony Bickersteth respectively, were placed astride the road 
facing west, and “‘D” Company under Major W. B. Shearer was in 
reserve and protecting the base, while the remaining company—‘‘ C” 
under Major Roberts—was used for active patrolling towards the east 
and south. On the 23rd December the Japanese were found to be astride 
the road about 2 miles south-west of Wainggyo, and Battalion Head- 
quarters and ‘‘ D ” Company moved to the area, to be joined later by “ C ” 
Company, and took up positions to the east of the located enemy position 
to ensure that its garrison should not escape and would be destroyed by 
the 6th Brigade, which was then about to arrive from Pingyaing, and also 
to block the arrival of possible enemy reinforcements from the east. The 
latter precaution was necessary, as on the 26th the enemy were found to 
have occupied Ywamandaung, to the east of Wainggyo. 

On the 27th the 6th Brigade cleared the enemy away from the ridge and 
during the afternoon a company of the Royal Berkshires made contact with 
‘**B” Company astride the main road in rear of the former Japanese position, 
and later that evening Ywamandaung was occupied by ‘“‘ D’’ Company. 

The climax came on the morning of the 28th, when the enemy with- 
drawing from the Wainggyo-Ywamandaung area were intercepted by 
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““C” Company under Major Roberts and were very severely handled. 
The fight lasted three hours and when the enemy had been dispersed 
53 dead were found on the ground. 

For his leadership in this successful action Major Roberts was awarded 
a Bar to his Military Cross and Subadar Bombahadur Rai got a Military 
Cross. Two posthumous I1.0.M.s were also awarded to Lance-Naik 
Purnasing Rai and Rifleman Dhanbahadur Tamang. 

The Battalion’s casualties for the whole of the Pink Gin operations 
were 3 killed, 9 wounded and 4 evacuated sick. The enemy’s losses were 
never known but XXXIIIrd Corps War Diary for December 1944 records 
that a conservative estimate of the casualties inflicted by the Battalion on 
the Japanese was 110 killed. 

On the 29th the Battalion was ordered to rejoin the 100th Brigade 
12 miles south of Pyingaing, while the 6th. Brigade resumed its advance 
directed on Kaduma, 20 miles south-east along the road to Ye-u. 

That day Colonel Vickers received the following letter from General 
Nicholson, commanding the 2nd Division :— 


** On behalf of the 2nd Division I wish to thank you and your battalion 
for the brilliant operation you have just carried out and for the invaluable 
help you have given us. I do not consider this an over-statement in any 
way. We know now that the rearguard of 124 Regt. meant to hold the 
gorge. Your actions west of Pyingaing and subsequently in the Wainggyo 
area weakened their strength and made their situation extremely precarious 
before our arrival on the scene. Subsequently, by the initiative shown by 
your patrols, you have given us a great start on our way to Ye-u. I con- 
gratulate you on the number of casualties you have inflicted on the enemy 
and for the valuable information which the identifications and documents 
have disclosed. 

We in the 2nd Division are very proud to have fought alongside the 
4/10th Gurkha Rifles in the forcing of the Wainggyo Gorge and hope we 
may get another opportunity soon.” 


This generous tribute was equally generously endorsed by the 
Battalion’s own Divisional Commander, General Gracey, who also 
described the operations as “ brilliant,” and there is no doubt that 
this was one of the best independent battalion operations of the Burma 
campaign and was a fine example of what resolute troops skilled in 
patrol work and led by officers of initiative and determination can do. 
It showed the Gurkha at his superb best. 

Although the 4th Battalion’s own War Diary treats these operations 
as part of the day’s work, special attention was drawn to them in the 
diaries of other formations. 
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Incidentally, it was during the Pink Gin operations that the military 
correspondent of ‘The Times’ referred to the 4th Battalion as “ The 
non-stop Gurkhas.” 


1945 


The original plan for the 20th Division after concentrating east of the 
Chindwin, south of the Kalewa-Shwebo road, was for the 32nd Brigade 
to take Budalin and the 100th Brigade to take Monywa. 

For this purpose 100th Brigade formed a completely mechanised 
column named “ Rushcol,” composed mainly of the 2nd Borders, with 
which it was hoped to take Monywa by a coup de main. Soon, however, 
it became apparent that this was not going to be possible and, in fact, 
Rushcol ran into trouble quite early. The task of taking Monywa was 
then handed to 32nd Brigade with Rushcol under command, and the 
operation was to be a deliberate one after Budalin had been captured. In 
the meantime, the 100th Brigade was to move fast and carry out a wide 
“ left hook ” via Ayadaw, which was suspected to be held in some strength, 
and then to go on to the Irrawaddy at Myinmu. 

Budalin was taken on the 11th January and 32nd Brigade pushed on 
towards Monywa while 100th Brigade was approaching Ayadaw with the 
4th Battalion as advanced guard. Enemy positions in front of the village 
was encountered and air support was asked for. This was not available 
till the next morning and then it was found that the enemy had gone. 

When the Commanding Officer, Lieutenant-Colonel Vickers, entered 
Ayadaw, he learned from the headman that the Japanese were in strength 
at Monywa, 8 miles farther south on the way to Myinmu, and he 
therefore ordered an air-strike on Monywa and gave “‘ C ” Company orders 
to press on towards that place with the utmost despatch. This they did, 
driving in small parties of Japanese on the way, and on the morning of the 
18th January Monywa was reported empty and the pursuit was taken up 
by “A” Company. Before dark “A” Company reported Gwetkin, 
some 9 miles south of Monywa, clear of the enemy, and next morning 
Major Falconer’s company was relieved in the pursuit towards Myinmu 
by “ D ” Company while “ A” moved out to the east with armoured cars 
of the 11th Cavalry towards the Mu River, where a party of the enemy had 
been reported. On the morning of the 20th, “ D ” Company pushed for- 
ward towards Tizaung, the last village before Myinmu, where the enemy 
were reported to be holding strong positions covering the road, while 
‘A? Company was ordered to come in on Tizaung from the north-east 
along the main road Tizaung-Sagaing, and “‘C” Company to encircle 
the place from the west. At 1900 hours ‘“ D ” Company reported that the 
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Japanese outpost position in front of Tizaung had been captured, and 
3-inch mortars were then ordered to shell the village with smoke to set it 
on fire. At first light on the 21st fighting patrols entered the village, which 
had burned furiously during the night, and “ A” and ‘‘ C”” Companies 
continued the pursuit south towards Myinmu, on the east and west of the 
road respectively. ‘“‘D” were able to report that a company bayonet 
charge in the moonlight had driven the Japanese from the strong bunkered 
position they had been holding and the whole village was cleared next 
morning. The pursuit was now closing in on Myinmu and battle was 
joined with “A” and “ C” Companies driving the enemy back slowly 
down the axis of the main road, while “ B”’ Company, which had been 
sent out towards Wunbye, on the Myinmu-Monywa road, north-west of 
the former, to observe an air-strike, was ordered to advance with all speed 
on Myinmu from the west. By 1330 hours “ B ” Company had come under 
heavy fire and became engaged in a considerable battle on the line of the 
railway which connects Monywa and Myinmu. The Commanding Officer 
then decided to consolidate the ground won and the Battalion passed the 
night with “‘ B”’ Company on the right, ““C” in the centre astride the 
road Tizaung-Myinmu, “A” on the left, and ““D” in reserve with a 
company of the 14th Frontier Force Rifles and the squadron of 11th 
Cavalry. 

The same evening Colonel Vickers called for air-strikes on the river 
bank south of Myinmu and large fires were started and a heavy harassing 
programme was carried out by the artillery all night. “A,” “C” and 
‘** B ” Companies had been ordered to resume the advance at first light on 
the 22nd, and while ‘“‘B”’ Company came under fire from the direction 
of the Wunbye-Myinmu road and were supported on that flank by the 
armoured cars, “‘ A” and “ C” continued their advance into the northern 
and north-eastern outskirts of Myinmu, meeting only minor resistance 
from snipers and rear parties. Soon afterwards the resistance began to 
stiffen but the advance went on quickly and “ A’? Company were ordered 
to seize and hold the area of the steamer station at the eastern end of 
Myinmu and to deny river crossings from that area. Colonel Vickers’ inten- 
tion was to complete the encirclement of the town before darkness fell, 
and the advance was pushed forward with the greatest determination in 
order to deny the enemy an opportunity to withdraw across the river when 
the moon set at about midnight. The advance of “‘ A’ Company towards 
its objective of the steamer station was held up by a heavy concrete bunker 
which was only passed after it had been virtually destroyed by fire from 
anti-tank guns, and “‘ B”” Company became heavily engaged in the area 
of the village south of the Wunbye-Myinmu road, a mile from the latter, 
but this company succeeded in reaching the southern exits of this village 
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where it set fire to a large Japanese ammunition dump. A little afterwards 
enemy artillery fire opened up on the Battalion from across the Irrawaddy, 
but without causing casualties, and when darkness came a ring had been 
put round Myinmu, with “ A” Company on the east, “ C ” on the north, 
“D” on the west and “B” farther out again on the west across the 
Wunbye road. A company of the Frontier Force Rifles, under command, 
was also operating west of Myinmu and was approaching the village of 
Myitpauk on the river bank west of the town. 

Anti-Tank Regiment mortars, our own 3-inch mortars and M.M.G.s 
kept up harassing fire on the located Japanese Headquarters and the exits 
from Myinmu during the night, and on the morning of the 23rd January 
Myinmu was occupied by the Battalion, the Japanese having withdrawn 
across the river. Much equipment, including a good deal of heavy 
machinery, was captured in mopping-up operations, and the Battalion 
was now able to enjoy a well-earned rest after its strenuous exertions in 
the rapid advance from Budalin to Myinmu. It had good cause to be 
pleased with itself, too, for it had done a grand job, and its satisfaction 
was enhanced by the recognition which its efforts received from Division 
and Corps Commanders. Below are quoted two messages received :— 


“ Following from 33 Corps quote Personal Gracey from Stopford. 
Delighted to hear of capture Ayadaw. Well done 100 Bde. and 4/10th 
G.R. unquote.” 


“* Special message from Divisional Commander. ‘ When all have done 
so magnificently to get us where we are, it may seem invidious to mention 
any particular unit or service, but I’m sure all will be pleased if I specially 
thank ... . and last, but by no means least, the 4/10th Gurkha Rifles for 
their brilliant work in helping to open the road to Ye-u for 2 Div. and 
more recently in taking Ayadaw and chasing the rats who left that sinking 
(and burning) “ ship ”.’ ” 

An interval of three weeks was to elapse between the capture of Myinmu 
and the assault crossing of the Irrawaddy, and the period was occupied, as 
far as 20th Division was concerned, in clearing up pockets of enemy 
resistance north of the river. 100th Brigade became responsible for 
stopping parties of the enemy escaping south from Monywa and preventing 
them from crossing the Irrawaddy in the area formed by the junction of 
the Irrawaddy and the Chindwin, which was known as the “ triangle,” 
and the Battalion started moving out to the west on the 27th with “B” 
Company passing through Allagappa on the Monywa road, and then to 
Myaung, on the river bank farther south. 

A pocket of enemy resistance was encountered at the village of Letkapin 
on the river bank on the evening of the 28th, and on the morning of the 
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29th “A” and “ D” Companies closed in on the village from west and 
east. ‘‘B’” Company was now concentrated at Myaung and “C” was 
in reserve. The latter company took over from “‘ D ” during the day and 
“DID ” then came into reserve. On the morning of the 30th “ C” Com- 
pany advanced on Letkapin from the east under artillery support, and “‘ A” 
Company was brought round by motor transport to pass through “ B” 
Company in the Myaung area with the object of cutting off any Japanese 
who might be hiding in the grass and scrub country north and north-west 
of the village hoping to escape across the river under cover of darkness. 

It soon appeared that the Japanese retreating from Monywa were in 
greater strength than had first been expected, and 80th Brigade was 
brought down to the Myaung area. On the evening of the 30th January 
a platoon of “ B ”’ advanced up the river bank and gained the south-eastern 
edge of Thayabung and on the 31st the capture of the village was com- 
pleted by “A” and “‘C” Companies. Numbers of dead Japanese were 
found in the village and it was known that many had also been drowned 
in attempting to escape across the river. In one case 24 of the enemy were 
seen to throw themselves into the water fully clothed and equipped. The 
Battalion had 2 men wounded throughout the operations. 


After the capture of Myinmu, the Battalion concentrated in the Alla- 
gappa area with one company at Satpangon and Wetto, on the river bank 
three and a half miles downstream of Myinmu, while preparations for 
the Irrawaddy crossing went on, and on the 13th February it moved to an 
assembly area half a mile north of Satpangon. By 0900 hours the 2nd 
Battalion Border Regiment and 14/13th Frontier Force Rifles had crossed 
the Irrawaddy and had established a bridgehead on the far bank and were 
exploiting forward. The original plan was for Brigade Headquarters to 
follow the Frontier Force Rifles and the 4th Battalion to follow Brigade 
Headquarters, but these orders were changed and ‘“‘ B ”” Company of the 
Battalion was sent across in front of Brigade to protect the immediate 
bridgehead for them. In the event, Brigade Headquarters and the 
Battalion did not cross until the next day and it was not until 1730 hours 
on the 14th that the whole of the Battalion was concentrated on the east 
bank. 

There was some sporadic shelling of the bridgehead area during the 
night and an attack by eight Japanese ‘ Zeros,”’ which did little damage, 
and during the 15th the Battalion remained in the bridgehead area as 
Brigade reserve, with ‘ B ’’ Company taking over from a company of the 
2nd Borders forward at Yekadippa. South of the bridgehead lay the neigh- 
bouring villages of Gaungbo and Talingon, and the 4th Battalion was 
now approaching its finest hour, for it was at Talingon that it had its 
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hardest fight and reached its greatest glory. For much of the account 
which follows, the author is indebted to Tony Bickersteth’s diary, which 
treats of the battle at considerable length and admirably fills out the terse 
entries in the War Diary. 

The battle began for the Battalion on the 16th February, when “ D ” 
Company went forward to the area of North Talingon to reconnoitre 
enemy positions reported in that area, and at the same time the rest of 
the Battalion closed up closer behind Yekadippa. ‘‘ D” Company found 
Talingon to be heldinstrength and reportedaccordingly. The Battalion was 
then ordered to attack Talingon and Gaungbo on the 18th with a squadron 
of Stuarts of the 7th Light Cavalry in support. The attack was to be carried 
out by “ C” Company against Talingon, with “‘ A’? Company making a 
demonstration on the left against Guangbo and “‘B”’ in reserve. Zero 
hour was at 1400 hours, when a terrific artillery barrage was put down, 
under cover of which the tanks and “‘C” Company “ went through the 
village like a dose of salts!” At the same time, “‘ A ’ Company on the left 
demonstrated towards Gaungbo and a platoon of ‘‘D” on the right had a 
small battle and suffered some casualties. So far so good, and the Battalion 
took up positions for the night. The enemy had withdrawn towards 
the south, but during the evening a party of them attacked a platoon of 
“D” Company, supported by a tankette and some L.M.G-.s, but withdrew 
on the arrival of reinforcements, while another party approached “ A” 
Company, to the west of Gaungbo, with Bangalore Torpedoes, and else- 
where there was sporadic shooting. 

On the morning of the 19th “B” Company was ordered to attack 
Gaungbo with a half-squadron of Stuart tanks, and, after experiencing 
difficulty in getting the tanks across a nullah in front of the objective, the 
company cleared the southern end of the village after some initial enemy 
fire. During the night there was a good deal of shelling, and Japanese 
“jitter ’ parties attacked “‘C” and “D” Companies but were driven 
off with loss to themselves. On the 20th “B” Company was again 
engaged, this time in a reconnaissance in force towards Sinbyugon, the 
next village to the south. Enemy resistance was by now markedly stiffen- 
ing, and ‘“ B” Company ran into heavy opposition after crossing the first 
nullah south of Talingon, from the next nullah (which was nicknamed 
the “ tramline nullah ” from its appearance on the map) which the enemy 
were holding in strength and where they were well concealed in the long 
grass which covered the country here. Flame-throwers were sent up in 
an effort to burn the grass, but were not able to get far enough forward to do 
the job properly and eventually the company was withdrawn under cover 
of smoke; not, however, before they had inflicted considerable damage 
on the enemy, killing 12 Japanese for certain and bringing in an officer’s 
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sword and an L.M.G. During the night enemy parties were again very 
active all along the Battalion front, and ‘‘ D ”’ Company on the right came 
in for a severe attack when the Japanese advanced in three separate waves 
preceded by heavy shelling from at least six guns. All these attacks were 
broken up and our accurate defensive fire accounted for heavy enemy 
casualties. ‘‘C” Company’s front was also fairly heavily shelled, but the 
enemy did not close in here although “‘ jitter’ parties were active at a 
number of points, and “ B’’ Company also came in for some attention. 
It was a rough night, and our casualties in the morning were found to 
have been 6 killed and 18 wounded. It was hard to estimate the damage 
to the enemy, but reports agreed that results were “ effective.” 

The enemy had now infiltrated back into parts of Gaungbo in con- 
siderable numbers, and on the 21st “ A ”’ Company, with the help of the 
tanks, moved up to attack them and eventually again cleared the village 
after suffering a number of casualties. During the night 21st/22nd Feb- 
ruary there was a great deal of shelling and “ D”’ Company was again 
heavily attacked. The Japanese attacked in waves, with their main effort 
against ““D”’ Company’s positions south-west of Talingon, and a few 
minutes after midnight they put in two charges which were beaten off 
after very severe, confused fighting, in which both sides had serious 
casualties in hand-to-hand combats in which bayonets, kukris and fists 
were used. The last attack on “D” came in at about 0400 hours and 
this too was held, and at 0530 hours ““B’”’ Company were sent to help 
“DPD” clear up some of the enemy who had infiltrated during the night. 
There was a good deal of firing still going on in the morning and two 
Gurkha officers—Jemadar Chhabilal Limbu and Jemadar Kaluman Rai, 
M.C., were killed when a Japanese grenade landed on a box of 2-inch 
mortar bombs and exploded them. As “B’’ Company moved forward 
they came across a number of bodies of the enemy killed by “‘ D ”’ Com- 
pany during the night and, after clearing the ground for some distance in 
front, they drew back and took over the area which had been occupied by 
““D ” Company on the extreme right of the Battalion sector. The night 
22nd/23rd was fairly quiet with some “jitter ”’ parties but no seriously 
directed attack and the following day was also comparatively inactive except 
for a good deal of enemy movement reported by patrols, which seemed to 
indicate that an attempt to reoccupy Talingon was likely. This was 
confirmed during the night when the enemy again heavily attacked “ D”’ 
Company. The first intimation of this attack came from two men in an 
observation post position in the “‘ Lone Tree ” which was a conspicuous 
object of the landscape north-east of Talingon. At 2200 hours on the 
23rd, these two men reported by telephone to “ D ’” Company Commander, 
Captain W. G. H. Smith, M.C., that Japanese in large numbers were 
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coming along the track Sinbyugon-Talingon. The enemy column then 
split into two parties, one turning left and approaching Talingon from the 
south while the other wheeled right and came on towards “ D ” Company’s 
position. This latter party then paused under the tree for an “ order 
group ” and while it did so the two men in the tree dropped three grenades 
which disposed of the officer in command and two of his men. Extra- 
ordinary to relate, the Japanese do not seem to have realised where the 
grenades came from, for the report says that these two brave men remained 
at their post up the tree throughout the night and until relieved next 
morning, and were witnesses of the battle which raged that night below 
them. 

They were No. 2341 Naik Dhanbahadur Limbu, who was awarded the 
Indian Distinguished Service Medal, and No. 105055 Rifleman Karna- 
bahadur Rai, who received the Military Medal. 

The enemy attacked “D” Company in two waves, supported by 
M.M.G.s and L.M.G-:s, the first wave hurling themselves on the wire, and 
the second storming the position. The result was that two section posts 
were overrun after all the men had been killed or wounded, and the Com- 
pany Headquarters was at one time in danger. The intervention of an 
outside platoon had much to do with the successful repulse of the enemy 
assaults. During this fighting the Japanese made repeated bayonet charges, 
all of which were repulsed, and Captain Smith has described the spirit of 
his men as “ terrific.”” After one more attack the Japanese had had enough 
and Dhanbahadur and Karnabahadur up their tree saw large numbers of 
enemy wounded trailing back along the track to Sinbyugon in the early 
hours of the morning. After a last attack by another column of Japanese 
infantry at 0400 hours, presumably to cover evacuation of their wounded 
and dead, the main body withdrew, leaving considerable numbers in small 
parties around our positions. 

On the morning of the 24th the enemy were cleared out of the north 
end of Talingon and the Lone Tree area by “D” Company, assisted 
by the tanks and some of “‘C” Company, an operation in which several 
casualties were suffered in the long grass, mainly from snipers. This 
mopping-up was a slow process and went on until the evening, and before 
nightfall 148 dead Japanese had been counted. The clearance was only 
partially successful and numbers of the enemy were still in Talingon, so 
that the mopping-up had to be repeated on the 25th by a platoon each of 
“B” and “ C” Companies and the tanks. During this operation large 
numbers of Japanese were killed in their bunkers and the village was 
cleared except for its extreme southern end. In this work Subadar San- 
chaman Limbu was conspicuous for his dash and leadership and was later 
awarded the Military Cross. During the night there was a heavy attack 
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on “‘ A”? Company’s position by Gaungbo which was beaten off, but unfor- 
tunately the Company Commande, Major K. I. Falconar, and his F.O.0. 
were killed by shell-fire during the night. 

On the 26th Talingon was finally cleared by two platoons of ‘“D” 
Company under Captain W. G. H. Smith, M.C., who attacked from the 
north-east with a half-squadron of tanks. They were joined by a platoon 
of “ B” Company and the enemy bunkers were systematically wiped up 
until the whole village had been cleared of the enemy. In his report 
Captain Smith says “‘ one Rifleman cleared four bunkers alone himself.” 
Unfortunately the name of this superman is not mentioned ! 

Colonel Vickers has recorded the following observations on the Talingon 
battle :— 


“ The savagery of the fighting at Talingon was unforgettable. We were 
holding a front which was over a mile long, in long pampas grass which 
made mutual support between companies and platoons very difficult. 

To add to our difficulties we had little or no wire in front of our positions. 
We relied therefore on good fire discipline at night—accurate fixed lines 
and full use of a good supply of grenades. Our gunners gave us first-class 
support and we had call on much of the Corps artillery—including Heavy 
A.A. firing in the ground réle with air burst. During the final and critical 
night Major Smith brought our own defensive fire down on to his own 
positions—with my concurrence—and this undoubtedly saved the situation, 
inflicting very heavy casualties on those Japs in and around his position’s 
with amazingly few casualties to our own men. 

After the attacks on ‘D’ Company during the night 21/22 Feb. ‘B’ 
Company took over this forward area from them, and the former, having 
suffered considerable casualties, came into the so-called reserve position. 
I say ‘so-called’ because, owing to the length of front to be held and the 
nature of the ground, the battalion was disposed in almost a straight line 
of four companies up. 

The reserve position was slightly in rear and sited to cover a portion 
of a large gap between ‘A’ Company on the left and ‘C’” Company on 
the south exits of Talingon. 

The two men in the ‘ Lone Tree’ O.P. were located there in order to 
obtain accurate flash bearings of the Jap gun positions. The Jap guns had 
been heavily shelling our own area each evening and during the night, and 
our own counter battery and air strikes did not seem to have had much 
effect. These men laid a line to their position and did in fact pass valuable 
bearings before they spotted the Jap attack coming in. The casualties 
caused by their grenades were, as far as I can remember, at least five officers 
killed—bodies being counted next day. 

The two men themselves were of course wounded in their nether regions 
by the upward effect of their own grenades ! 
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As far as I can remember, the ‘ outside platoon’ was a standing patrol 
which I located in the gap between ‘A’ and ‘C’ Companies, and it was 
very fortunate that Smith was able to keep touch with it by wireless and 
bring it in successfully in the dark and confusion of the battle. 

There was no counter-attack that night by anyone—there was no reserve 
for this and, even if there had been, in the confused hand-to-hand fighting 
which took place in ‘D’ Company’s positions such an attack was quite 
out of the question. The Jap attack was eventually broken up by my calling 
down—at Smith’s request—the whole of our defensive fire on ‘D’ Com- 
pany’s position, with devastating effect.” 


The Battalion was relieved on the 27th by two companies of the Ist 
Devons. Their Regimental History, ‘The Devons,’ by Jeremy Taylor, 
has this to say of Talingon :— 


“The battalion was not concerned in the capture of the village of 
Talingon, on the fringe of the bridgehead. But ‘A’ Company (Major 
Douglass) and ‘B’ Company (Major Pyne), when they took the village 
over from the 4/10 Gurkha Rifles of 100 Brigade, were very much concerned 
with 450 Japanese corpses which remained from the recent fighting. Two 
armoured bulldozers were called in. . . .” 


The 4th Battalion’s official count of Japanese killed between the 16th 
and 26th February was actually 504, and equipment captured included one 
70-mm. Battalion Gun, 3 M.M.G.s, 15 L.M.G.s and 15 officers’ swords. 

Its own casualties were 50 killed and 127 wounded. 

Major-General Douglas Gracey, Commanding 20th Division, paid his 
tribute to the Battalion in the following message :— 


“From Comd. 20 Ind. Div. 
To Comd. 4/10 G.R. 


My heartiest congratulations and thanks to comdt. and all ranks for 
most brilliant and successful battle. This is the finest victory and the best 
killing of this campaign so far.” 


(Note.—There was an interesting sequel to the story of the Battle of Talingon 
which was described in a letter from Lieutenant-Colonel J. S. Vickers, D.S.O., to 
Major W. H. G. Smith, M.C., after the end of the war. The following is an 
extract :— 


‘I expect you have heard that I have met Tanaka, the Commander, Jap- 
anese 33rd Division to which was attached the 16th Regiment for the battle 
of Talingon, and he has looked up his records to tell me that we inflicted 
953 casualties on the Regiment in the four days’ fighting there out of a strength 
of 1,200. He said after this action the Regiment ceased to exist. 

He commented on the excellent siting of our positions and said that although 
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he had observers up most trees (as we thought) he never could get accurate 
information of our positions. He also said we did not react to his jitter parties, 
He was particularly complimentary about the siting of the reserve company 
and Battalion Headquarters, both of which he could never discover until he 
attacked on the last night. Your contacting the outside platoon and bringing 
it in on the flank during the night caused great confusion.”’) 


After Talingon 100th Brigade was withdrawn into reserve and the 
4th Battalion went to Alethaung, on the Irrawaddy, a little north-east of 
Gaungbo, but companies were still in separate positions and active patrol- 
ling continued, while ““B” Company was pushed out farther east to 
Bethaung as flank protection, to be relieved there after a few days by “ A” 
Company. 

The entry in Tony Bickersteth’s diary for lst March 1945 records 
the last homage which his comrades paid to the memory of a very gallant 
officer, Major Keith Falconar :— 


**In the afternoon I went with Tom, Robbie, and the C.O. to Keith’s 
(temporary) grave on the banks of the Irrawaddy near where we first crossed. 
Here our buglers played the ‘ Last Post’ on the bugles, and we stood at 
attention by the grave, then, saluting, dismissed. It is difficult to believe 
Keith has gone. Of all people he was the most full of life and the joy of 

_ living. He was a grand companion, always cheerful, even at the worst of 
times. He was also a first-class coy. cmdr., understood the men and was 
loved by them. So we saluted and dismissed, and Keith becomes a memory. 
God! How ghastly war is, and how we all long for its end!” 


The noble tribute of a very gallant officer and gentleman to another. 

In the meantime, 2nd British Division and 19th Indian Division had 
established their bridgeheads over the Irrawaddy, just upstream of 20th 
Division and at Singu respectively, and by the 7th March the 19th Division 
had broken out of its bridgehead and was fighting in the streets of Madaya, 
12 miles north of Mandalay. 7th Indian Division had crossed the 
Irrawaddy on the 14th February with the rest of IVth Corps behind it, 
and General Sir William Slim’s “‘ Master Stroke,” as General Kimura 
described it, was well under way. 

Its essence was the complete concealment of the [Vth Corps thrust 
across the Irrawaddy east of Pakkoku and the casting of all the limelight 
on 19th Division. All eyes were glued on the storied city of Mandalay 
with all its history and glamour, and so complete was the deception that 
the Japanese chose the 20th Division crossing as their first priority, believ- 


ing that the 7th Division crossing was a feint and that there was nothing 
behind it. 
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After its short rest, the 4th Battalion moved to Kalaywa, 3 miles 
south of the Irrawaddy, and from there “ B ” Company went as the infantry 
support of an armoured car squadron of the 11th Cavalry to Myotha. 
The rest of the Battalion followed on foot, and from Myotha it went on by 
motor transport to Chaunggwa where it arrived on the 17th. 32nd and 
80th Brigades were now driving east towards Kyaukse and 100th Brigade 
was ordered to sweep south to Wundwin, 40 miles north-east of Meiktila, 
to draw off some of the Japanese forces opposing the 17th Division, in 
which was, of course, the Ist Battalion of the Regiment. 

The 4th Battalion now became the infantry component of the leading 
group of 100th Brigade, known as “ Barcol,” which consisted of one 
squadron of 11th Cavalry, one squadron of the Royal Armoured Corps 
with Lee tanks, 7th Cavalry (less one squadron) with Stuart tanks, ancillary 
arms, and the 4th Battalion in trucks, together with the 18th Field Regi- 
ment (Priest’s), less one Battery, under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel 
J. M. Barlow, D.S.O., M.C., 7th Light Cavalry. 

The first bound was to Pyinzi, on the east-west road from Myingyan 
to Myttha, which was reached without serious opposition in the afternoon 
of the 19th. Here “A” and “D” Companies went out to ambush 
positions south and east of Pyinzi respectively, and during the night “ D ” 
sprung a successful ambush on a Japanese column of lorries and bullock 
carts coming along the road, killing three of the enemy and capturing 
quantities of ammunition, ordnance stores and food. On the morning of 
the 20th the column advanced again to make good Pindale, 30 miles 
south, where a large Japanese ordnance dump was found. Here the few 
Japanese that were left ran away on approach of the column, and during 
the following night the defence platoon killed a number of the enemy and 
“*B ” Company ambushed two lorries and killed four Japanese. Wundwin 
was captured without trouble next day, and, contrary to expectation, 
Barcol was ordered to move north up the main Rangoon-Mandalay 
road to Myttha, instead of south to Meiktila. The first objective was 
Kume, 30 miles north, and the column set off at speed along the first- 
class road. Once again, the Japanese lines of communication troops gave 
no trouble and Kume was entered without opposition and a number of 
sick and wounded Japanese were rounded up. Here the Battalion stayed 
until the end of March, engaged in clearing up the remnants of the enemy 
haunting the surrounding countryside. It was now the policy not to attack 
the Japanese in this area but merely to keep them off our lines of com- 
munication and chase them into the Shan Hills, and the Division started 
to regroup in the Kume area preparatory to a further drive south through 
Meiktila, now merely an important point on the IVth Corps lines of com- 
munication, During the subsequent operations into the Shan Hills, 
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Major C. M. A. R. Roberts, M.C., was wounded when a whole column 
command post was knocked out by a shell. 

On the 5th April the Brigade Commander presented awards gained by 
officers and men of the Battalion in the Battle of Talingon, and on the 13th 
April it moved by route march to Wundwin and thence by motor transport 
through Meiktila to a point on the Chauk road where Brigade Head- 
quarters now was. 

From here the Brigade moved south in rear of 32nd and 80th Brigades, 
as the XIVth Army swept south with XXXIIIrd Corps on the right down 
the valley of the Irrawaddy and IVth Corps down the main Mandalay- 
Rangoon road. 

20th Division was now the left division of XX XIIIrd Corps and its task 
was to avoid trouble as much as possible and drive south as rapidly as 
possible, leaving pockets of resistance along the Irrawaddy for 7th Division 
to clear up. Their job was to catch up with, and keep pace with, IVth 
Corps once they had got level with it, by pushing on down the Prome- 
Rangoon road. 

The British battalions had now been withdrawn and the 1/1st Gurkhas 
had taken the place of the 2nd Borders in 100th Brigade. On the 20th 
April Lieutenant-Colonel J. S. Vickers, D.S.O. and Bar, who had com- 
manded the Battalion with such distinction through its most strenuous 
and successful period, left on leave and thereafter to assume command of 
the 33rd Brigade in the 7th Division, handing over acting command to 
Major C. G. Parbury. At this time “C” Company, doing a sweep, 
captured a few remnants of the so-called 2nd Division of the “‘ Indian 
National Army.” 

From Taungdwingyi, where the Battalion arrived on the 22nd April, 
100th Brigade advanced on Prome in three columns, the leading one of 
which consisted of an armoured group and an infantry battalion. The 
4th Battalion formed the infantry component of the leading column as far 
as Allanmyo, and left Taungdwingyi on the 25th April. Two hours after 
starting, the column ran into opposition and a tank was knocked out. 
The Battalion then dealt with the situation with “‘ B ” Company, and “‘ C” 
and “D” Companies were also engaged before the column was able to 
settle down for the night. On the 26th, opposition was again met in the 
morning but was cleared without much difficulty, and on the morning of 
the 27th the column set off for Allanmyo, where the 4th Battalion fought 
its last full-scale battle. 

The column had a clear run down the road to Milestone 288 (i.e., the 
distance in miles from Rangoon) where there was a halt and “‘ O” groups 
went forward. The village of Mogany, on the hither side of a chaung, had 
been cleared by armoured cars, but the enemy had been located on the 
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other side and no further move was made that night, except that “C” 
Company of the Battalion was sent out to make a nuisance of itself to the 
north and east of the town of Allanmyo, which it did to good purpose. 
Tony Bickersteth has left a good picture of the kind of country the 
Battalion was now passing through :— 


“Coming down from Egayit (a village farther up the road) we had a 
good view of the Irrawaddy with the high hills above Thayetmyo beyond— 
all jungle-covered. This is not the teak or bamboo jungle of Upper Burma 
but fuel forests—some big trees but chiefly thorn and scrub, all very dry at 
this time of year. However, where we stopped now on the level of the 
river there were big trees by the roadside and plenty of shade.” 


The attack on Allanmyo started on the morning of the 28th April with 
“A” Company (Major T. A. Guthrie) and “D’’ Company (Major 
W. G. H. Smith, M.C.) advancing on the left of the road with “ A ” left 
and “‘D ” right, directed on the high ground overlooking the north and 
east of the town. ‘‘ A” Company reached the high ground but were unable 
to advance along the ridge owing to well-sited bunkers and trenches around 
the pagoda which was a prominent feature of the landscape. ‘“D” 
Company fared better and were able to make some progress until they, 
in turn, were held up by more bunkers on the forward slopes of the hills 
near the road. Meanwhile, the tanks went down the main road and “‘C” 
Company (Captain K. C. J. Meyrick) was ordered to advance farther to 
the right between the road and the Irrawaddy, and to enter Allanmyo 
from the north. 

This company reached the area of the steamer station without much 
difficulty, but was there held up by large numbers of snipers hidden in 
the trees, who were very difficult to locate. ‘‘B’ Company (Captain 
J. C. Robinson) went forward to help “‘ A” and between them these two 
companies proceeded to clear the ridge with the help of artillery and 
mortar fire, while the tanks moved forward down the road. By the time 
“A”? and “B” received orders to consolidate for the night they had 
secured two of the four pagodas round which the enemy positions were 
dug. “A” and “ B” then stayed out in their positions while “C” and 
“1D” returned to the Battalion harbour area for the night. In the day’s 
fighting the Battalion had had 4 killed and 14 wounded, and the estimate of 
enemy casualties was 80. 

The Battalion was now relieved in the leading echelon of 100th 
Brigade and ended the month in reserve in the Ingon area south of 
Allanmyo. 

The advance continued with 100th Brigade still moving in three groups, 
and Prome was entered with slight opposition on the 3rd May, which, 
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incidentally was the day of the seaborne landing by XVth Corps at Rangoon. 
20th Division was now disposed in the Prome-Shwedaung area, with 
80th Brigade in Prome and 100th Brigade in Shwedaung, 10 miles south, 
while 32nd Brigade pushed on towards Rangoon to join hands with 7]st 
Brigade of the 26th Division on the 15th May at Palon, 60 miles from 
Rangoon. From Shwedaung the 4th Battalion recrossed the Irrawaddy by 
H.M. Gunboats Pamela and Una* to deal with elements of the Japanese 
54th Division retreating from the Arakan, and in the mopping-up which 
followed the Battalion had some trouble with enemy light tanks, three 
being captured. 

Early in June the Division took up its final positions along the main 
Rangoon road from Gyobingauk to Hmwabi and the Battalion took over 
some buildings of a Belgian Jesuit convent at Gyobingauk. The harrying 
of the wretched Japanese remnants continued, but the majority of them 
had by now found their way into the Pegu Yomas, whence they descended 
to maraud for food. Here Lieutenant-Colonel E. D. Murray, O.B.E., 
took over command of the Battalion. 

On the 15th June a representative party from the Battalion made up 
of ‘‘ Bahadurs,” attended the Victory Parade in Rangoon, and the rest of 
the month was spent in mopping-up operations in the western slopes of the 
Pegu Yomas along the Gamon Chaung, in which Japanese positions had 
been located. In these operations the Battalion suffered a few casualties 
but never really came to grips with the enemy, who were trying to break 
back rather than fight. 

At the beginning of July the Battalion was relieved in the Pegu Yomas 
by a battalion of the Rhodesian African Rifles and returned to Gyobingauk, 
but did not remain idle for long, being sent on the 23rd July to Pegu by 
motor transport to help in the big operation to stop the Japanese breakout 
over the Salween. Here it came under 114th Brigade of the 7th Division 
and was very close to Brigadier Vickers’ 33rd Brigade. Beyond uneventful 
patrols, the Battalion took no active part in this operation and returned to 
Gyobingauk on the 3rd August, and it was there when the news of the 
Japanese official surrender came through. 

And so ended the service of the 4th Battalion of the Regiment in the 
Second World War. 

Those who had the honour to serve in the 4th Battalion could wish 
for no higher praise than that given to it by its well-loved Divisional 
Commander, General Sir Douglas Gracey, K.C.B., K.C.IE., C.B.E., 
M.C.—himself an officer of a Gurkha Regiment—who said this of it in 


* These had been built in the 14th Army Kaleywa boat factory and were named 
after the daughters of Lord Louis Mountbatten and Sir William Slim. 
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the foreword which he wrote to ‘ Odtaa,’* the published diary of Tony 
Bickersteth :— 


“T always knew that ‘ blood, sweat and tears’ were the infantryman’s 
portion, particularly in the climate, terrain and conditions of the fighting 
in Assam and Burma in 1944 and 1945. But until I read this book I never 
fully realised how magnificently the less senior officers, in carrying out the 
policy and instructions of the higher command, faced up to all the difficulties 
—in fact did the impossible and got over and through the impassable. 

The team spirit was second to none, and most of the credit for this and 
the success of the 14th Army was due to the courage, efficiency and leader- 
ship of boys like Tony—the company, squadron and battery commanders. 
After a somewhat sticky start at the beginning of the Japanese ‘ advance 
to New Delhi’ in early 1944, the 4/10th went from strength to strength. 

The diary is too modestly written to show how brilliant was their fighting 
from the time they cut the road at ‘ Pink Gin’ to their final large-scale 
battles at Allanmyo and in the Prome area. Their great speed between 
each action and in action confounded the Japs time and again and led to 
great killings. 

I was immensely proud of them, and I can still hear the news so often 
given me by the staff at Divisional H.Q.—‘ The 4/10th have done it again!’ 

Their staunchness in the bitter, sustained fighting at Talingon, supported 
as it was by first-rate gunners and armoured cavalry, did much to break 
finally the Japanese attacks on the 20th Division bridgehead and to allow 
the Division to break out with great speed and rout the remnants. Talingon 
was, I think, their ‘ finest hour.’ ” 


I cannot conclude this chapter without expressing the Regiment’s 
heartfelt gratitude to Professor G. L. Bickersteth for publishing and 
making freely available the diary of his son Tony, who was so greatly 
loved by all who knew him and especially by his brother-officers of the 
4th Battalion. I have made full use of it and of some of the sketch-maps 
which illustrate it. 


* “One Damn Thing After Another,” 


CHAPTER XXI 
THE AFTERMATH OF WAR 
THE IST BATTALION 


IN February 1946 the 17th Indian Division, comprising the 48th, 63rd 
and 99th Indian Infantry Brigades, was located in the Thaton and Amherst 
Districts of Tenasserim in south-eastern Burma, with Divisional Head- 
quarters at Moulmein. 

It had been decided that the Military Administration should hand over 
the government of Tenasserim to H.E. The Governor of Burma and the 
civil authorities as from the Ist January 1946, but it was agreed that the 
17th Division should continue to give all possible assistance to the civil 
administration, as a great deal remained to be done in re-establishing law 
and order. 

History repeated itself, and, just as widespread dacoity had followed 
the ending of the last Burmese War and the annexation of Upper Burma 
by the British Crown, the ending of the Second World War and the 
surrender of the Japanese forces had been followed by much political 
unrest and sporadic outbursts of lawlessness. 

The 63rd Indian Infantry Brigade, which at this time had the Ist 
Battalion the Border Regiment and the Ist Battalion of the Regiment, 
was located with Brigade Headquarters at Thaton, the Ist Borders at Bilin 
and the Ist Battalion at Pa-an on the eastern bank of the Salween River. 
Operations against dacoit bands were being carried out to the east in the 
foothills of the Kawkareik Range on the borders of Burma and Siam and 
these required the employment of one or more detached companies from 
time to time. When not engaged in these operations, the companies were 
able to carry out normal training, and the Battalion was accommodated in 
a number of bomb-damaged buildings and in tents on the banks of the 
Salween at Pa-an. With the help of the Japanese prisoners of war—a 
number of whom were allotted to each battalion—a creditable rifle range 
was constructed and a good deal of competitive shooting was done. 

As more peaceful conditions prevailed, a welcome diversion was 
created by the arrival of the Regimental Pipes and Drums from the Regi- 
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mental Centre, and this fine band very soon made a great name for itself 
and was in constant demand at Divisional and Brigade Headquarters and 
by other units. Unfortunately its arrival was marred by an accident in 
which three men were drowned when a lorry overran the ferry when being 
loaded to cross the Duyinzeik River between Thaton and Pa-an. In April 
the Battalion said good-bye to Lieutenant-Colonel John Smyth, who was 
returning to India and the United Kingdom on leave, and welcomed in 
his place Lieutenant-Colonel John Wilson Stephens. Colonel Stephens 
had been a prisoner of war of the Japanese, having been captured when 
serving on the Staff during the campaign in Malaya at the beginning of 
the war with Japan. All who knew him were relieved that he had survived 
the ordeal safe and sound. 

In June the 63rd Brigade was moved to the Prome area of Lower 
Burma, and the Battalion was split up with two rifle companies at Letpadan 
and the rest of the Battalion at Henzada on the west bank of the Irrawaddy, 
and it was a tribute to the high standard of vehicle maintenance in the 
Battalion that the motor transport made the journey over roads which 
were such only in name, without a single breakdown, and this with vehicles 
nearly all of which had come through from the Imphal days. This move 
took the Battalion past some of the scenes of its first bloody encounters 
with the Japanese in the grim days of the retreat from Burma in 1942. 
The accommodation at Letpadan and Henzada was good and the Battalion 
led a comparatively uneventful life here, except when it had to go out on 
periodical anti-dacoit operations. While here a Rifleman with an interest- 
ing tale to tell was brought in by a Karen family. After being captured 
by the Japanese during the withdrawal in 1942, he had escaped and had 
been picked up by this Karen family in a state of serious exhaustion, and 
they had taken him in and cared for him and looked after him all through 
the Japanese occupation. One heard of many such cases of befriending 
Allied soldiers in Europe, but they were much rarer in Burma and other 
Eastern theatres of war and were correspondingly noteworthy. It is to be 
hoped that the man’s benefactors were liberally rewarded. 

In October the Battalion moved again—this time to Rangoon, where 
it was accommodated in pre-war barracks at Mingaladon. Here its prin- 
cipal task was guarding the huge Vehicle Reception Parks which had been 
established for the collection of American Lease Lend vehicles. This was 
no easy task, for each Park had an unwired perimeter over 3 miles long, 
and well-organised gangs of thieves had been carrying out serious depreda- 
tions by night; but these were soon put an end to by the Battalion, which 
dealt with them by means of armed patrols of platoon strength which killed 
a number of the looters and effectively deterred their friends. 

Early in 1947 the Battalion learned with regret that Colonel John 
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Stephens would not be returning, and his place was taken by Lieutenant- 
Colonel A. J. Stringer, who had been in the Burma Rifles. 

At this time the Battalion went on anti-dacoit operations in the Pegu 
River area, which kept it busy for several weeks and on its return to the 
Rangoon area it found itself in the Victoria Lakes Camp in Rangoon proper. 
This was a bad camp and all were relieved when, after a short stay, another 
move was made to a comparatively good hutted camp nearer the centre of 
the city. 

The political situation in Burma was now growing tense. In September 
1946 a new Executive Council had been appointed, consisting of an 
uneasy coalition of the major political parties and this body subsequently 
became the Interim Government. In April 1947 elections were held for 
a Constituent Assembly and in June 1947 the Assembly passed a resolution 
declaring that the future status of Burma should be that of an independent 
Sovereign Republic. 

In the meantime, the British-Indian troops were responsible for the 
maintenance of law and order and the Ist Battalion was standing by for 
Internal Security duties in Rangoon. Feelings were running high and 
rival factions were being carried away by their extremists, so that there 
were fears of violent outbreaks and assassinations. These proved only 
too well founded, for the Battalion one day received an immediate action 
call to send a company to the Secretariat buildings. The Commanding 
Officer and this company were the first on the scene and they found that 
the Prime Minister, U Aung San, and a number of his ministers had been 
shot down in cold blood while in session. A grim and bloody spectacle 
met their eyes as they entered the room where the slaughter had been 
carried out, but they were able to rescue two surviving ministers, who 
were escorted to Government House. One of the two surviving ministers 
was U Nu who, at this time of writing, is Prime Minister of Burma. 

The Battalion spent the rest of its time in Rangoon in a state of perpetual 
readiness while the details of Burmese independence were worked out, 
but was not called upon to engage in any major operations. 


While the Ist Battalion was thus occupied in Burma, negotiations for 
the “ transfer of power ” in India were pursuing their melancholy course 
and speculation was rife regarding the fate of the Gurkha regiments of the 
Indian Army. There were strong rumours that all or a part of the Gurkha 
Brigade was to be transferred to the British Army and the outcome was 
awaited with acute anxiety. In the meantime it was suggested that 
battalions should hold unofficial referenda to ascertain the wishes of the 
men and it is interesting to note that, in the majority of cases, there was 
an overwhelming vote in favour of service with the British Army. Soon, 
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however, it was learned that only four regiments were to be transferred 
and, to the great relief and gratification of all ranks, the news finally came 
that the 10th was one of the regiments selected, together with the 2nd, 
the 6th and the 7th. 

The Gurkha ranks were now subjected to deliberate and unscrupulous 
Indian propaganda designed to deter them from accepting service in the 
British Army, and the absence of their old officers, many of whom were 
on leave or had opted for transfer to the British service, made the task 
of combating this propaganda doubly difficult. The campaign went to 
almost all lengths of misrepresentation, even descending to thinly veiled 
threats of reprisals against the families of men domiciled in India who 
should be so foolish as to vote for service under the Crown. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the absence, at this critical juncture, of their 
old officers seemed to the men to be a calamity of the first magnitude, 
and that their morale reached a low ebb. Thanks, however, to the efforts 
of such British officers as were present and to the magnificent example 
of some of the Gurkha officers and senior non-commissioned officers, the 
better and stauncher elements of the Battalion elected to continue to serve 
with it and it weathered the storm, depleted in strength by about 50 per 
cent and deprived of many of its specialists, most of whom were inevitably 
of the “ chalaki”’ type who were suborned by specious promises of rapid 
advancement in the new Indian Army. 

At the end of December 1947—well after the referendum—ten Regular 
British officers joined the Battalion, only one of whom was an old officer 
of the Regiment, Lieutenant-Colonel D. D. M. McCready, D.S.O. 

The Burma Independence Act had now received the Royal Assent 
and the centre of gravity had shifted to Malaya, where the Communists 
had received orders to turn from political agitation to a campaign of open 
violence. This was clearly an ideal situation in which to use the special 
aptitudes of the Gurkha regiments now transferred to the British Army 
and, accordingly, Malaya became their new sphere of activity. And so, 
on the 9th January 1948, the newly constituted Ist Battalion, commanded 
by Colonel McCready, sailed from the land of its birth, where it had spent 
the first quarter of a century of its existence and where, in the great struggle 
against the Japanese enemy, it had tasted disaster and subsequent triumph 
and had made for itself a brilliant reputation. Disembarking at Prai, on 
the mainland opposite Penang, the Battalion entrained for Kuala Lumpur 
and finally came to rest in Majedee Barracks at Johore Bahru where it has 
been based ever since. 

The manner in which the two Battalions of the Regiment have met 
the emergency in Malaya is described in the concluding chapter of this 
book. 
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THE 2ND BATTALION 


Leaving Trieste harbour to the deafening cheers of their comrades in 
arms of the 2nd New Zealand Division, led by its great Commander General 
Sir Bernard Freyberg, the 2nd Battalion sailed for the Middle East once 
again and disembarked at Haifa on the 16th July 1945. Command of the 
Battalion was here taken over by Lieutenant-Colonel J. S. Bolton, D.S.O., 
of the 9th Gurkhas. 

With the end of the shooting war and the prospect of some sort of 
permanency, comprehensive training cadres were formed and courses began, 
pipers, drummers and buglers were taken in hand and the “ spit and polish ” 
for which the Battalion had always been renowned began to come back. In 
the middle of October, however, the Battalion was ordered to move to 
Latakia where it walked into an unpleasant situation. Up to nowthe Syrians 
had been peacefully agitating for the withdrawal of French forces, but 
impatience for the promised grant of independence had now gained the 
upper hand and they had become openly hostile. The job of the British 
troops was to keep the peace between the rival elements until negotiations 
had found a settlement. The Battalion (less “‘ A” Company) went into 
the French Infantry barracks at Latakia and “‘ A’ Company was detached 
at Tartousse, farther down the coast. 

The situation was complicated by the markedly anti-British attitude of 
the local French Commander and, in spite of all efforts to maintain law and 
order, there was a good deal of disorder and sniping and bomb-throwing 
were frequent. The Battalion was not sorry, therefore, to be told early 
in January 1946 that it was to return to India and it had the good fortune 
to reach the east bank of the Suez Canal in time to greet a large contingent 
of its old friends of the 2nd New Zealand Division on their way home. 

Disembarking at Karachi on the 17th February, the Battalion moved 
by rail to the Regimental Centre at Alhilal, where it received a warm wel- 
come, and settled down to the task of sorting out personnel for leave, 
transfer and discharge. Arriving at the Centre approximately 1,200 strong, 
the sorting out process soon resulted in reducing the strength drastically, 
so that by early April rifle companies were down to as few as thirty men 
and only administrative programmes were possible. 

From Alhilal the Battalion sent a contingent of one officer and six 
other ranks to take part in the Victory Parade in London. 

Late in April orders came for the Battalion to rejoin the 31st Indian 
Armoured Division, which had now changed its title to 1st Indian Armoured 
Division, and an advance party was sent to Secunderabad. Here the 
Battalion arrived on the 9th May and was joined shortly afterwards by 
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the 2/6th and 2/8th Gurkhas. Early in June the Battalion was moved to 
Vizagapatam where the need for Internal Security troops was becoming 
apparent, and here it spent an uncomfortable two months in bad accommo- 
dation and climatic conditions which tried the men sorely, before returning 
to Secunderabad in August. By now the 3rd and 4th Battalions had been 
disbanded and there was a large influx of Gurkha officers and men which 
eased the situation considerably, and ceremonial and other peacetime 
activities became possible again. In November, however, the Battalion 
went back to Vizagapatam on relief, but returned to Secunderabad for a 
month’s divisional training in February 1947. At the end of this period 
it seemed that the Battalion might be able to settle down for a bit, but the 
sands of British rule in India were now fast running out. On the 3rd June 
1947 a Cabinet statement on Indian policy was issued stating that the 
plan evolved by Viscount Mountbatten of Burma and Indian political 
leaders would be proceeded with. This involved a decision by the two 
parties as to whether there should be partition of India or not and on 
the 18th July 1947 the Indian Independence Act became law, making 
provision for the setting up of a Dominion of India and a Dominion 
of Pakistan. 

The frightful holocaust which followed was relieved in its ghastly 
horror only by the steadfast devotion to duty of the now dying Indian 
Army, and in this terrible and shameful chapter of history the 2nd Battalion 
played a noble part. Rushed at a few hours’ notice to the Punjab, it became 
involved in the tragic and thankless work of controlling the heartbreaking 
two-way evacuation of Hindus and Moslems to and from the West Punjab, 
and in the many and varied tasks which fell to it the Battalion performed 
its duty—and much more—with humanity and impartiality which were a 
beacon in the raging sea of hate and fear which surrounded it. 

It stayed in the Punjab until the end of the year and the referendum 
in which the men were asked whether they desired release, elected to serve 
with the Gurkha Regiments of the new Indian Dominion, or elected to 
serve with the Battalion on its transfer to the Imperial Government, took 
place in Lahore and Jhansi, where the rear party had moved from Secun- 
derabad, in December. 

As in the case of the Ist Battalion, the absence of so many of the 
Regular officers of the Regiment at this important juncture and the 
unscrupulous propaganda which was directed at the men by interested 
parties made the referendum in many ways an unsatisfactory and even 
unsavoury process, but it was over at last, and those who remained said 
a sorrowful farewell to their comrades who did not wish to leave India. 

The reorganisation of the four regiments selected to serve with His 
Majesty’s Army was carried out at a concentration area near Ranchi and 
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here the Battalion moved in January 1948, making its last journey as 
lorried infantry. 

It was decided that the Brigade of Gurkhas, as the new Gurkha Line 
of the British Army was designated, should serve in the Far East, and, at 
the beginning of March 1948, the Battalion sailed from Bombay. At 
Singapore the other battalions disembarked, but the 2nd Battalion of the 
Regiment went on to Hong Kong where it arrived on the 17th March and 
moved out to San Wai Camp in the New Territories on the mainland. 
The arrival of a Gurkha battalion created quite a stir in Hong Kong and 
the traditional smartness of the 2nd Battalion at guards and duties and 
walking-out soon reasserted itself and earned it a high reputation. San 
Wai Camp consisted of Pacific and Nissen huts and there was provision for 
families, so that the old peacetime pattern of regimental life began to come 
back. The camp was divided by an innocent-looking stream which was 
called the River Ganges and when the rains came this was a source of 
much trouble when it overflowed its banks and cut the family quarters off 
from the rest of the Battalion. 

In December 1948 the Battalion was relieved in San Wai Camp by 
the 2/6th Gurkhas and moved into the barracks at Kowloon where much 
work had been done to modify the buildings, with the consequence that 
in Whitfield Barracks the families were accommodated in quarters of hither- 
to undreamed of modernity with such things as electric light, modern 
sanitation and gas cookers. Here the 2nd Battalion was a unit of Kowloon 
Brigade and for the next six months led a well-ordered existence with 
regular training and occasional Battalion and Brigade exercises. 

During this period the Battalion cleared the board at the Hong Kong 
Land Forces Rifle Meeting. 

Chinese truculence on the border led to the hurried reinforcement of 
the Hong Kong garrison by the 27th and 28th Brigades from the United 
Kingdom, and all three Brigades were formed into the 40th Infantry 
Division, the original Brigade taking the number 26. Accommodation was 
hopelessly inadequate and when the Battalion moved out into the New 
Territories again, it was allotted the disused stables of the Hong Kong 
Jockey Club, which had been occupied by cattle suffering from rinderpest. 
There now followed a hurried programme of digging to prepare defensive 
positions and the Battalion was engaged on this work through July and 
August. In September the Battalion handed over to the Ist Battalion 
The Middlesex Regiment and moved out to a feature known as Queen’s 
Hill, near the sites where its main digging tasks lay. Here a camp was 
made out of nothing at the same time as the arduous digging went on. 
In course of time a reasonably adequate camp was constructed, and then 
nature took a hand by sending along a typhoon. This was known as 
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“* Maggie,” and Maggie was a particularly vicious type. Her progress was 
carefully plotted and when her rating reached Scale Nine the Battalion, 
which was standing to, proceeded to strike camp. Anybody who has 
tried to strike tents and tie them down in a typhoon of “ Nine ” strength 
will know what a nightmare that can be in pitch darkness and torrential 
rain with the hurricane shrieking and tearing. Eventually the job was 
done without casualties and the Battalion made its way by companies 
to the comparative shelter of San Wai Camp, moving in single file with 
each man holding on to the belt of the man in front. When the floods had 
subsided several days later, the job of making the camp habitable again 
was begun and the routine of pioneer work and digging recommenced. 

The construction of defences and some training carried the Battalion 
through February 1950, and early in March unexpected orders were received 
for a move to Malaya. While in Hong Kong the 2nd Battalion had viewed 
the exploits of the lst Battalion with pride and envy and, although the 
sudden move meant a lot of disruption for the families, it was glad to be 
at last able to take its place in the active réle allotted to the Brigade of 
Gurkhas. 

The 2nd Battalion arrived in Singapore on the 22nd April 1950 and 
was met by the massed Pipes and Drums of the Regiment, going on to 
Johore Bahru where both Battalions were together again. 


THE 3RD BATTALION 


THE JAVA NIGHTMARE 


(With acknowledgments to David Friend, of whose story with the same title 
this narrative is an abridged version) 


The Netherlands Indies were originally in the zone of United States 
responsibility in the Pacific, but were transferred to South-East Asia 
Command at the last moment, so that British-Indian troops had to deal 
with the serious situation which rapidly developed at the end of the war 
in Java. 

Very soon after starting the task of restoring order in Malaya, the 
23rd Indian Division was ordered to move to Java at short notice, and the 
3rd Battalion was in the midst of Dasehra when the orders came. 

Embarking in H.M.S. Glenroy at Port Dickson, the Battalion arrived 
in Batavia harbour on the afternoon of the 16th October 1945 with orders 
to land the following morning. The first flight of landing-craft had actually 
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got halfway across the harbour then they were recalled to the ship, and, 
after the Commanding Officer, Lieutenant-Colonel H. G. Edwardes, had 
returned from a visit to Divisional Headquarters on shore, it was learned 
that the Battalion was to go on to Semarang to deal with the serious situa- 
tion which had developed there. Setting sail again on the evening of the 
17th, the Glenroy anchored off Semarang, approximately midway along the 
north coast of Java, on the evening of the 18th. 

The situation was extremely delicate. The Japanese had now handed 
over control of Central Java practically completely to the Indonesians, 
who, at Semarang, Magelang and Ambarawa, were holding as hostages the 
Allied prisoners of war and internees and the Control Staffs of eight 
camps containing about 22,000 prisoners and internees. (Note.—These 
people and the organisation which looked after them were known as 
R.A.P.W.I. or Repatriation of Allied Prisoners of War and Internees, and 
were invariably referred to by these initials.) 

The task of 23rd Division was to safeguard all R.A.P.W.I. camps in 
Java and to maintain law and order in all areas occupied by Allied forces, 
and the immediate orders for the Battalion were to secure Semarang and its 
airfield and to put guards on all R.A.P.W.I. camps in Semarang and to 
secure the release of R.A.P.W.I. staffs interned by the Indonesians. At 
the same time it was to send a patrol at once to Ambarawa, which was a 
women’s camp, and to follow this up with a company if the situation there 
was capable of being stabilised by one company. While public utilities 
were to be protected as far as possible, R.A.P.W.I. camps were to be the 
first priority and the troops were at the same time warned that they were 
not to take sides in political matters nor to enter into political discussions 
with local leaders. In fact, this was yet another of those highly explosive 
situations which demanded the greatest discipline and self-control from 
the troops involved. 

At 0745 hours on the 19th October the two leading companies, “‘ B ” 
and “ D,” were lowered away from the ship followed by Battalion Head- 
quarters and “‘ A” and “‘ C” Companies, and headed for the Semarang 
docks. The landing was completely unopposed, indeed the dock area 
appeared to be deserted, and the two leading companies, commanded by 
Majors Dunkley and Gregory, were soon pushing on inland through the 
town. It was an eerie experience, for nobody knew what to expect. There 
were sounds of firing in the town ahead and a “local”? who had been 
brought in said that there had been heavy fighting between the Japanese 
and the Indonesians the day before. The advance proceeded with all pre- 
cautions and ‘“B” Company moved on to occupy the Government 
buildings while “‘ D ” moved along a parallel road. 

As Major Dunkley’s company approached the canal on the other side 
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of which lay the Government buildings, it was fired on and two men were 
killed and six wounded almost at once. Colonel Edwardes decided to go 
forward to see what was happening and found that an impasse had super- 
vened after the first fierce outburst of firing, with both sides sniping at 
the slightest movement. The Battalion had been given some Dutch 
liaison officers and one of these volunteered to go forward but came under 
a hail of fire the moment he showed himself and desisted. Orders were 
now given by the Commanding Officer for “‘C”’ Company with Major 
Meikle to make a movement round the right flank and a section of mortars 
was ordered up. 

At midday, however, an Indonesian appeared under a white flag, who 
said he was the Indonesian Governor. He stated categorically that the 
firing from the Government building was from the Japanese and that he 
had told all Indonesians not to fire. He also stated that the R.A.P.W.I. 
representatives were safe. His statements were verified and after contact 
had been made with the Japanese Commander it was found that it had all 
been an unfortunate mistake, for which the Japanese apologised profusely, 
and that their troops had been in the Government building and had mis- 
taken our men for Indonesians with whom they had been fighting during 
the morning. 

The Japanese had regained control of the town and arrangements 
were at once made for the taking over of the Governor’s house, important 
buildings and big hotels, and for ““D ” Company to move out by motor 
transport to the Halmaheira Camp where most of the women and children 
internees were located. By 1800 hours all companies had taken up posi- 
tions for the night and the first part of this unpleasant operation had passed 
more successfully than had been feared might be the case. Next morning 
the first task was to take over the airfield and this was done by “A” 
Company without incident, while ‘“‘ D ’’ Company secured the release of 
the European prisoners in the Mlaten Jail, the largest in the town. Arrange- 
ments for the peaceful carrying out of these and other measures had been 
made at a lengthy conference the previous evening with the Indonesian 
representatives led by Wongso Negoro, the self-styled Governor, at 
which Lieutenant-Commander Leeland, who had been British Consul at 
Semarang before the war, acted as interpreter. No headway would have 
been possible with a Dutchman as interpreter, so great was the hostility 
and distrust of the Indonesians for their former rulers, but some kind of a 
working agreement was at last hammered out with the Indonesians, with 
both sides wary and suspicious. The Indonesians found it hard to believe 
that the British troops had come simply to safeguard R.A.P.W.I. interests 
and to disarm the Japanese and obviously feared that we were going to 
interfere in the interests of the Dutch. 
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After the interview with the Indonesians the Japanese Commanders 
came to receive orders. From these interviews the fantastic situation 
became apparent. The Japanese had adopted the policy of handing 
over their arms to the Indonesians, and the more arms the Indonesians 
collected the more truculent they became, until they seized control of 
Semarang and other main centres and embarked on an orgy of terror 
and barbarism which threatened to result in a wholesale massacre of the 
internees. This crisis had necessitated the hasty despatch of the British 
forces. In all this chaos there began to emerge a curious situation in which 
a Japanese officer, Major Kido, commanding the Kido Butai, played a 
leading part. His command had been at Ambarawa when the storm burst 
and he had agreed to do what he could to help the R.A.P.W.L. staff. Taking 
the initiative, he had driven post haste in lorries to Semarang with his unit, 
amounting to some 500 men, many of whom had no arms, and attacked 
the Indonesians in the town three days before the 3rd Battalion arrived, 
by which time he had virtually gained control. 

There is little doubt that the internees at Semarang owed their lives 
to Kido and his men, for it was they who prevented the Indonesians from 
capturing the camps and massacring the inmates before the arrival of 
British troops. In the meantime the situation at Ambarawa had deterior- 
ated. Wing-Commander Tull, who had been dropped by parachute soon 
after the Japanese surrender and was organising the R.A.P.W.I. in Central 
Java, came in by car from Ambarawa and reported a serious situation there 
which he thought could only be dealt with by a force of not less than a 
battalion. This was, of course, out of the question, but Captain Mount 
went to Ambarawa with Tull and a platoon was sent out next day under 
a British officer. As the result of conferences with Indonesian leaders at 
both Semarang and Ambarawa there was an improvement in the situation, 
with the Indonesians agreeing to hand over the Ambarawa camp area and 
to the formation of a police force to keep order in both places. The 
question of the Japanese troops remained the most difficult problem, but 
it was insisted that they should not be moved from the positions they held 
around Semarang and other points until the maintenance of law and order 
by British forces could be guaranteed. The mere presence of a handful of 
Gurkhas at Ambarawa had had a remarkably steadying effect and in 
Semarang too the general air was, for the moment, calmer, and civilian 
problems were tackled with the help of a staff of Dutch officers. All this 
time the Japanese were actively co-operating under the energetic leader- 
ship of Major Kido. 

Then came the news that reinforcements were arriving and that the 
Commander Royal Artillery of the 23rd Division was to take over command 
at Semarang. With his arrival orders were issued for the removal to 
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Batavia, in the first instance, of some of the Japanese troops and the reten- 
tion of others for the time being for duties and guards under our orders 
and the maintenance of a block on the road to Ambarawa. At the end 
of October the Battalion was ordered to go to Magelang. Owing to shortage 
of transport the move had to be made in detachments, the Commanding 
Officer and Tactical Headquarters going ahead with two platoons of “‘ B ” 
Company. The road from Semarang to Megelang passes through Ambar- 
awa and then climbs through hilly country with a Downs-like landscape 
not unlike the Kasi and Jaintia Hills around Shillong, and the climate is 
markedly cooler. 

The situation at Magelang was not pleasant. ‘The town was in the hands 
of the extremist Angkatan Pemoeda, the Indonesian Youth Movement, 
and these young fanatics clearly resented the presence of British troops. 

Trouble soon began. Failure of the Indonesians to return a number 
of cars which they had forcibly seized from the R.A.P.W.I. staff neces- 
sitated the placing of blocks on the roads and the requisitioning of vehicles, 
and that night a party under Jemadar Uttarman Rai was fired on when 
investigating an outrage by armed Indonesians at a nearby village. Next 
morning there was a series of conferences with the Indonesian Resident 
and Chief of Police, who were hostile and arrogant and made all sorts of 
accusations against our men. They also made a number of impossible 
demands, and it became clear that they were obsessed with the idea that 
the British troops were working on instructions from the Dutch author- 
ities. The situation became tense and on the night of the 30th October 
radio vans toured the town proclaiming that the British had been defeated 
in Soerabaya, that the time for revolution had come and that all must 
stand behind their leaders. A report of activity in a village south of Mage- 
lang led to a reconnaissance in that direction, which found many road-blocks 
and was lucky to return safely through them and a number of armed and 
hostile parties of Indonesians. 

On the morning of the 31st a reconnaissance by Major Dunkley in an 
old Japanese biplane which was at Magelang disclosed many road-blocks 
on the Ambarawa road, and in the town of Magelang the atmosphere became 
more and more electric. The town seemed to be deserted and shortly 
after 0800 hours fully armed Indonesians were taking up positions about 
the Hotel Montagne in “ A” Company’s area, and a few minutes later 
firing began there. By 1000 hours the battle of Magelang had begun in 
real earnest, with Battalion Headquarters and all the positions occupied 
by the Battalion surrounded. The sound of firing grew heavier at the 
southern end of the town and reports were received that Indonesians were 
shooting people working in the R.A.P.W.I. hospital. The main difficulty 
was to locate the Indonesians, for they kept to the houses and the kampongs, 
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and it soon became clear that they were not willing to come to close quarters. 
Perhaps this was just as well, for at that time the Battalion had not much 
more than 300 men in Magelang and it was discovered later that the strength 
of the Indonesians was approximately 5,000! 

The situation was duly reported to Brigade Headquarters and further 
reinforcements were suggested in addition to the two platoons under Major 
Brooke which had arrived from Semarang, and in the evening a message 
was received that one company of Japanese were moving up in relief! 

By nightfall “A” and “B” Companies were heavily engaged and 
ammunition was running dangerously low. During the night the Indo- 
nesians received substantial reinforcements from Djogjakarta and fighting 
continued through the morning. The Indonesians blazed off large quan- 
tities of ammunition but fortunately they were poor shots and our casualties 
were light. Major Dunkley arrived with the Japanese company at about 
1100 hours and soon afterwards a message was received to the effect that 
the Commander Royal Artillery was arriving later with Dr Soerkano to 
arrange a truce. The negotiations to stop the fighting were not apparently 
immediately successful, and a further message was received from Brigade 
to this effect. 

The battle accordingly went on, and, after an air-strike, the Japanese 
were sent in to clear up the buildings and kampongs round the crescent 
of houses to the north of the town occupied by the Battalion. They did 
this quickly and thoroughly, bringing in large numbers of weapons of 
various kinds and some prisoners who seemed to be badly shaken and of 
poor morale. Captain Yamata and his men then continued to work their 
way through the town towards the hotel but were not able to reach their 
objective before dark and were therefore ordered to hold the ground they 
had gained and to start again at first light. Tired though they were, these 
erstwhile enemies had done a fine job in face of the common danger which 
had so strangely and dramatically brought them into action on our side. 

Late at night a message from Brigade promised aid in a big way and 
told the Battalion to hold on, and in the early hours another message 
announced that a truce had been arranged and that the Indonesians had 
agreed to cease fire and to break contact at 0900 hours next morning. 
After firing had ceased for one hour the Indonesians would make contact, 
and when it was established that the truce was being observed, Dr Soerkano 
would be brought to Magelang. The truce was delayed owing, it was said, 
to the local Indonesians not receiving the ‘‘ Cease fire ” orders in time, and 
later a characteristic piece of Indonesian treachery very nearly wrecked 
the whole elaborate negotiations when a party dressed in Japanese uniforms 
and carrying a Japanese flag called to our men at the Regimental Aid Post 
to come out and help them. Eventually, the stretcher-bearer Naik and one 
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man were sent out to see what they wanted and were promptly shot 
down. 

Both were severely wounded and the Naik died next day. 

A small battle then flared up in the area of the Regimental Aid Post 
but this was soon stopped when our mortars joined in, and efforts were 
made to get in contact with the Indonesian Commander. At last telephone 
communication was established and the Indonesian chief was told to report 
immediately to the Hotel. This he did and on being searched was found 
to be carrying an automatic pistol in a shoulder holster! He was then 
taken to Battalion Headquarters and Major David Friend has described 
the scene: ‘‘ There were two Indonesians, both of them in uniform and 
they were escorted into the command post. Three Gurkhas with sten- 
guns placed themselves at the doors and windows throughout the inter- 
view. For a few minutes there was a stony silence as we glowered at the 
representatives of the ‘ Republiek Indonesia.” The Commander wore a 
green cloth side hat, green tunic and riding breeches and high top-boots. 
His companion, who turned out to be the man sent up from Djogjakarta 
by Dr Soerkano with the news of the truce, was dressed similarly but in 
dark brown instead of green. They made a fine pair sitting there, their 
eyes shifting from one face to another and then back to their feet at the 
floor.” The interview was short and it was agreed that troops were to 
remain in their present positions and that safe conduct was to be given 
to our wounded. While these orders were conveyed to the Indonesians 
their Commander was kept in safe custody at the hotel. At 1630 hours 
the Commander Royal Artillery and Dr Soerkano arrived at Magelang, 
the latter accompanied by large numbers of armed troops, many officials 
and a radio broadcasting van. Hardly had the cars stopped than Soer- 
kano’s escort jumped out and took up positions round the crescent and 
the atmosphere was electric, for our men were uneasy after plenty of 
experience of Indonesian treachery and double-dealing. However, there 
was no trouble although the situation became extremely tense when, 
dramatically, Soerkano was told by the Brigadier that information had just 
been received that the Indonesians were looting stores even while the 
conference was in progress. Finally, an agreement was reached, the main 
points of which were the immediate cessation of hostilities, the withdrawal 
of Indonesian troops and the formation of a Committee consisting of five 
British officers and five Indonesians to ensure the working of R.A.P.W.I. 

Nominal peace now came to Magelang and the Contact Committee met 
frequently, but from the outset the Indonesians were most difficult and all 
the time the radio screamed out hysterical abuse and lies. It is a wonder 
that some kind of order was, for a time, restored in the face of extreme 
provocation from the Indonesians, and the patience of the troops was 
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exemplary in view of their experience of Indonesian treachery, the worst 
example of which had been the dastardly murder of Brigadier Mallaby, 
commanding the 49th Brigade, at Soerabaya at the end of October. Super- 
ficially the town returned to something approaching normality, but every 
day there were reports of looting and of terrorism against anybody suspected 
of having the slightest contact with the British troops, and it soon became 
apparent that the Indonesians were moving their women and children out 
of the town. The 17th November was a critical date, for it was the anniver- 
sary of the founding of the so-called “ Republiek Indonesia ” and all pre- 
cautions were taken. Nothing untoward happened in Magelang but there 
was a serious incident in Semarang, where one officer was murdered, one 
wounded and another missing. The Battalion’s tame spy, “ Jasper,” 
reported, however, that at a mass meeting on the airfield the Indonesian 
Resident had assured the crowd that the British would be chased out of 
the town after the R.A.P.W.I. personnel had been evacuated. 

While fighting continued in Semarang, orders were received to move 
as Many internees as possible out of Magelang and convoy them to Ambar- 
awa, and this operation continued at high pressure until, by the early hours 
of the 20th November, all the Dutch internees had been moved out of 
Magelang. Much remained to be done, however, to move to safety the 
faithful Eurasians and Ambonese who had worked in the hospitals at the 
risk of their lives and to clear the remaining stores and food. Orders 
were then received that the force at Magelang was to concentrate at Ambar- 
awa when the R.A.P.W.I. movement had been completed. Colonel 
Edwardes was now faced with two alternatives—either to evacuate the 
Eurasians and to withdraw to Ambarawa during the night, or to withdraw 
immediately. He was told that a general uprising in Central Java was 
possible but that if all was quiet he should evacuate the Eurasians and pull 
out during the night. 

The Indonesians on the Contact Committee now became most affable 
and produced written agreements to provide all possible help on condition 
that the British troops withdrew as soon as the R.A.P.W.I. evacuation 
was completed. Remembering the old saw, “ Timeo Danaos et dona 
ferentes,”” no chances were taken and all precautions were observed in 
case of further Indonesian treachery. 

In the afternoon Ambarawa reported that several road-blocks had 
been erected between Magelang and Ambarawa, and that, in consequence, 
the truck convoy could not return. In view of this situation orders were 
received from Brigade that if the convoy had not arrived by 0500 hours 
on the 2Ist November the troops in Magelang must march, destroying 
such supplies and ammunition as could not be carried. 

Preparations went on through the night and the seven lorries and a 
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few private cars which had been held were loaded with ammunition and 
all kits were destroyed. At 0900 hours on the 21st the Battalion, less ““C” 
Company at Ambarawa, marched out of Magelang with each man carrying 
three days’ rations. Never, all through the Burma campaign against the 
Japanese, had the Battalion been forced to abandon its kits and the men 
were justifiably annoyed that this had to be done at this stage. 

The Battalion reached a harbour area approximately 7 miles from 
Magelang at noon without incident, and there an aircraft reported a series 
of blocks along the road ahead. ‘‘ D ” Company, with four tanks, was then 
sent forward to secure the high ground beyond the village of Bodono as 
a base from which to launch the final move on Ambarawa, where “ C ” 
Company had reported the recurrence of fighting, with the Indonesians 
mortaring the internment camps and “C” Company’s positions, as a 
consequence of which the Japanese working in the camps had been re- 
armed in order to swell the numbers of our available troops. Bodono was 
found to be deserted and “‘ D ” Company passed through to the high ground 
beyond. When they reached the top of the rise, however, where the road 
passed through a cutting, the leading tank ran into a block and a short 
fight ensued. A platoon under Jemadar Ratanser Rai slipped round the 
khudside behind the block and another attacked up the banks of the cutting. 
The Indonesians broke and fled, only to run into Ratanser’s platoon and 
twenty-five of them were killed, only one man of the whole party escaping. 
We had not a single casualty. The rest of the Battalion then moved up, 
less “‘ A’ Company and stores left at the night’s harbour area. 

From the high ground beyond Bodono the buildings of Ambarawa 
were clearly visible but the Commanding Officer decided to wait until 
the morning rather than attempt to push a company through at once, 
and sent the transport back first for the stores and then for “ A”? Com- 
pany. The stores were in by 2300 hours and the transport went back for 
the company. At 0630 hours next morning “ A ”’ Company was still not 
in and soon afterwards firing was heard from the direction of Magelang. 
Two tanks sent off to investigate reported that they had found one truck 
knocked out in an ambush and some wounded men. ‘“ B” Company 
then went out and brought back seven wounded men who reported that 
** A’ Company had become involved in a battle caused by a large ambush 
down the road. At 1020 hours “ A” Company arrived in motor transport 
at Battalion Headquarters and confirmed that they had had to fight practi- 
cally all the way from the last harbour. The motor transport was then sent 
back for ‘“‘B”’ Company and all was ready for the advance to Ambarawa 
by 1145 hours. A series of blocks was met all down the road but only 
one of these was found to be manned until a large road bridge had to be 
cleared of Indonesians who had mined it and were holding the far side. 
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The Battalion then pushed on slowly with the four tanks moving down the 
road and the infantry clearing the kampongs on either side. No organised 
resistance was met, but it was a slow process and contact was not made 
with “‘ C”? Company until well after dark. 

It appeared that all was, for the moment, quiet in Ambarawa, but it 
was found that just before the arrival of the Battalion the Indonesians had 
entered the wards of the Convent Internment Camp and thrown grenades 
among the women and children. So much for the high-sounding phrases 
with which the Indonesian leaders urged their right to self-determination! 

The next morning began with enemy shelling and mortaring and it soon 
became apparent that the Indonesians were in considerable strength all 
round the town and were determined to fight. While confused firing went 
on all day, a column of reinforcements from Semarang arrived during the 
afternoon and supply-dropping Dakotas kept the troops supplied and fighters 
strafed columns of enemy troops on the Magelang road. The jail became 
a centre of Indonesian resistance and this was attacked and captured by 
“A” Company. 

The Indonesians seemed determined to fight and it became clear that 
Ambarawa would have to be cleared before the internees could be evacuated. 
Concentrations of the enemy were attacked and driven away or destroyed 
during the next few days and on the 30th November part of the 49th Indian 
Infantry Brigade arrived from Semarang after a short fight at a road-block 
at Bawen. To ensure that the road remained open until the evacuation 
had been completed, all important points along it were picqueted and mobile 
patrols moved along it. The evacuation of the internees went on steadily 
during the two first weeks of December and on the 14th the Battalion moved 
to Semarang, where life was much more comfortable than it had been for 
some time. 

There were concentrations of Indonesians around the town and 
rumours of impending attack, but apart from some minor operations in 
which the enemy seemed most intent upon running away, there was no 
activity of a hostile nature and on the 11th January the Battalion began to 
hand over to the 7th Parachute Battalion from Batavia and on the 14th it 
embarked in two small ships. On the 17th, after delays caused by bad 
weather, it sailed with the rest of the 49th Brigade Group for Batavia, 
where it arrived next day and went into dirty and overcrowded billets. 
Here there was an epidemic of ringworm which took some ume and work 
to overcome. On the 23rd January the Battalion was visited by General 
Sir Philip Christison, commanding XVth Corps. 

On the 6th February the Battalion embussed and moved off for Ban- 
doeng where itarrived on the night of the 7th without incident. In Bandoeng 
the Battalion was located on the northern edge of the town, from which 
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direction extremist activity was considered most likely to develop. For 
the next few days attention was devoted to taking over the town and 
trying to establish confidence among the inhabitants, and although there 
was considerable armed Indonesian movement and spasmodic firing at 
our positions no large-scale fighting occurred. The greatest difficulty 
with which our troops had to contend was the shortage of water caused 
by the cutting off of the piped supply throughout the town. The people 
were sullen and suspicious and the atmosphere was always unpleasant 
for troops who had no inclination to become involved in the strained 
political situation and whose only concern was the safeguarding of helpless 
internees. 

On the 20th February Lieutenant-Colonel H. G. Edwardes went to 
India on leave and command devolved upon Major E. G. Brooke. 

The greater part of 23rd Division was now in the Bandoeng area and 
the town was roughly split in two by the railway line, the northern part 
being held by our troops and the southern by the Indonesians. The policy 
was to avoid becoming involved in fighting with the Indonesians as far 
as possible, consistent with carrying out the objects of safeguarding the 
internee camps and taking the surrender of the Japanese troops. In point 
of fact, as we have seen, it was necessary for the time being to rearm the 
Japanese and use them on our side; and a very good job they made of 
it. There was always some shooting going on and small fights would flare 
up from time to time, while the principal task remained that of keeping 
the road open betwéen Batavia and Bandoeng and there were several con- 
siderable operations to keep it clear. 

Early in March 49th Brigade carried out an operation to secure the 
road Bandoeng-Lembang-Tjiater with a view to the evacuation of all 
Japanese troops in that area, amounting to some 2,500. After slight initial 
resistance from the Indonesians at one or two points along the road, the 
operation was successfully completed and the Battalion then came under 
command of Ist Brigade for operations on the Bandoeng-Buitenzorg road 
to extricate a convoy which had been ambushed near Soekaboemi. Ist 
Brigade was at this time commanded by Brigadier Wingrove of the Regi- 
ment. During this operation ‘“‘B’’ Company of the Battalion bore the 
brunt of an Indonesian attempt to ambush the column and had two British 
officers, one Gurkha officer and two Gurkha other ranks wounded. One 
of these was the Company Commander, Major Spitteler, who later died 
from the severe wound which he received in the neck. 

The Battalion was back in Bandoeng on the 16th March and was next 
engaged in an operation by 49th Brigade to secure that part of East Ban- 
doeng which lay south of the main railway line up to the line of the 
Sekepondok Canal. For the rest of March and well into April the Battalion 
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was in new quarters in the southern part of the city, engaged mainly on 
routine patrols and duties, and on the 21st April it moved to Lembang 
to take over from the Ist Seaforth Highlanders. On the 30th April the 
Battalion took part in a ceremonial parade to mark the birthday of 
Princess Juliana of the Netherlands. 

The task of the British forces in Java was now nearing completion, and 
on the Dutch taking over the defence of Lembang on the 13th May, the 
Battalion returned to Bandoeng. The Dutch were also taking over part of 
Bandoeng and the Battalion found that its area now seemed free of all Indo- 
nesian activity, which appeared to have shifted to the Dutch-held sectors. 
This is reflected in the War Diary which records the 26th May as “a 
really peaceful Sunday.” At the same time it was recorded that a Battalion 
inter-company football league was started for the first time since leaving 
India. On the 11th June the Brigade Commander presented Commenda- 
tion Cards to men of the Battalion who had received awards in the Java 
operations. 

Arrangements for finally handing over to the Dutch in Bandoeng were 
now nearing completion and on the 25th June the Battalion left by air and 
road for the Batavia area where it took over the defence of Tangerang with 
one company as Divisional Defence Company in Batavia. The inhabitants 
of Tangerang were mainly Chinese and most of the original residents had 
fled to Batavia. The Chinese were generally friendly and supplied useful 
information to our troops, but were highly nervous. And not without 
good reason for they had suffered severely at the hands of the Indonesians. 

When the Battalion arrived at Tangerang there were several large 
concentrations of armed Indonesian extremists in the neighbourhood, but 
these were broken up in a series of brisk encounters, in one of which “ B ” 
Company cleared Kampong Kedawoeng of a large and more than usually 
aggressive Indonesian force. In this action ten of the enemy were killed 
and the company had one man killed and three wounded. 

By the middle of July the Dutch were ready to take over here too, and 
on the 16th the Battalion handed over and moved to the Lunatic Asylum 
outside Batavia. Leave and release of British officers and Gurkha ranks 
was now in full swing and the composition of the Battalion was constantly 
changing. August and the first half of September were passed in the 
Lunatic Asylum area under generally peaceful conditions with occasional 
minor incidents and on the 15th September the Battalion moved into 
Batavia, leaving ‘‘ B ’? Company at the Asylum. 

Dasehra was celebrated at Batavia in early October and immediately 
afterwards preparations began for the departure of the 49th Brigade from 
Java for Malaya. On the 15th October Lieutenant-General Mansergh 
visited the Battalion and thanked all ranks for their good work under most 
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trying conditions since they arrived in Java, and on the 17th the Battalion 
sailed from Batavia. 

Thus ended the Regiment’s share in this unhappy episode, and, amid 
all the death, suffering, suspicion and treachery which stalked abroad in 
the once happy islands of Indonesia, the devotion to duty and discipline 
of British and Indian soldiers were once again a beacon of hope to men of 
good will and a warning to evildoers. 

For its services in Indonesia the 3rd Battalion gained the following 
awards: Military Cross, 2; Indian Distinguished Service Medal, 2; 
Military Medal, 5. 


There is little more to tell. With the completion of the disarming of 
the Japanese armies and the return to more or less normal conditions in the 
occupied territories, the process of demobilisation was accelerated and 
the 3rd Battalion, after a few months in Malaya, returned to India and 
the Regimental Centre for disbandment. 

It was finally disbanded on the 30th April 1947 after an existence of 
six and a half years of gallant and distinguished service during which it 
had added new lustre to the name of the Regiment and had contributed a 
noble chapter to its history. 


THE 4TH BATTALION 
FRENCH INDO-CHINA 


Soon after V-J Day it was learned that the 20th Division was to move to 
French Indo-China and, while the 4th Battalion was preparing to move 
down to Rangoon for embarkation, Lieutenant-Colonel E. D. Murray, 
O.B.E., now commanding the Battalion, flew into Saigon with Brigade 
Tactical Headquarters. 

The task of the Division was to concentrate and disarm the 70,000 
Japanese troops in Indo-China, and General Gracey was also at the head of 
the Control Commission. Its task was considerably complicated by the 
upsurge of nationalism which here, as well as elsewhere in the Far East, 
followed the defeat of the Japanese armies, and British and Indian troops 
again had the unenviable job of maintaining order until the forces of the 
sovereign power—this time the French—were able to resume control. 

On arrival of Colonel Murray and his Headquarters at Saigon the 
original task of finding suitable quarters for the Brigade was changed to 
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that of operating the northern sector of Saigon under the Commander, 
80th Brigade, with the rdle of clearing that part of the city of Annamite 
extremists. Under command in the sector were the 1/Ist Gurkhas, French 
army and marine units in Saigon, the French police and Siireté officials 
and two battalions of Japanese—the Sato and Yamaguchi Butai. At the 
beginning of October Colonel Murray and his Headquarters, with fifty 
men of “A” Company of the 4th Battalion as escort, were flown into 
Pnom Penh, the capital of the kingdom of Cambodia, by the Japanese Air 
Force. Here the tasks were the maintenance of law and order and the 
stability of the Cambodian Government and the concentration and dis- 
arming of two Japanese divisions. 

Here under command were the available French troops and police, the 
Cambodian Garde Nationale and the Japanese 55th Infantry and 5th Air 
Divisions. The detachment of the Battalion in Pnom Penh was the subject 
of much favourable comment by reason of its smartness and efficiency 
and for the many Guards of Honour which it had to provide, and the men 
were affectionately referred to as “ Les Gurkhas.” The Headquarters 
were eventually broken up after having completed the concentration and 
disarming of the Japanese troops and Colonel Murray was subsequently 
invested with L’Ordre Royal du Cambodge by H.M. The King of 
Cambodia. 

In the meantime the Battalion, now commanded by Major H. S, 
Mullaly, sailed from Rangoon on the 9th October in s.s. Derbyshire and 
arrived at Saigon on the 17th after a good voyage during which, for the 
first time in the history of the Regiment, Dasehra was spent at sea. 

During the voyage maps of the Saigon area were studied and officers 
made themselves familiar with the directives governing the relations of 
our troops when dealing with surrendered Japanese personnel and the 
methods to be followed in taking the surrenders and collecting arms and 
equipment. 

On arrival the Battalion, less “ C ’? Company detached with the 16th 
Cavalry in Saigon, marched through the city of Saigon and to the town of 
Thu Duc, 7 miles to the north-east. This was the location of Brigade 
Headquarters and the centre of the considerable area covered by the 
Brigade. 

In Thu Duc the Battalion was fortunate to be billeted in a large convent 
where there was ample room both in the buildings and in the grounds 
surrounding them, and, although its primary task was to disarm the 
Japanese troops in the area, it was first necessary to restore stable con- 
ditions and to prepare the way for the French authorities to resume control. 
Here the extreme nationalist elements were active and, although they had 
not yet identified themselves as definite Communists, they were already 
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known as the Viet Minh—the name which has since acquired such sinister 
notoriety. 

Wherever the Japanese armies had been in occupation the creed of 
“‘ Asia for the Asiatics ” had been assiduously preached and hatred for 
the white man carefully fanned. Many of the local inhabitants had been 
armed by the Japanese and many acquired arms when the surrender came. 
These factors, combined with the parallel growth of nationalist fervour 
and the collapse of law and order, facilitated the rapid spread of resistance 
movements against the former paramount power—in this case France— 
and the ironical situation again arose of the British forces having to call 
upon their former enemies to help in the restoration of law and order. 

Consequently, the Battalion was busy during its stay at Thu Duc with 
constant patrols and round-ups of villages suspected of harbouring hostile 
elements or arms, and occasional operations of a more extended nature to 
break up Viet Minh concentrations and Keep the roads open for the passage 
of convoys. 

The Japanese were freely used in all these operations and they did the 
job with their characteristic efficiency and their strange chameleon-like 
adaptability to circumstances. A satisfactory result of their use was greatly 
to reduce the casualties among our own troops, for, although the fighting 
in Indo-China was not comparable with that in Indonesia, there were 
several real engagements in which casualties were suffered on our 
side. 

On the 1lth November the first post-war Remembrance Day was 
observed at a Battalion parade when the names of all officers and men of 
the 4th Battalion who had given their lives were read out by the Subadar- 
Major (Mahaser Limbu) and a wreath was laid at the foot of the flagstaff. 

With the gradual restoration of order and the arrival of considerable 
numbers of French troops, the main work of disarming the Japanese began 
and the Battalion War Diary records the procedure followed at these 
parades :— 


“Union Jack flying close to one side of Field. ‘Table and chair was set 
four yards in front of flag. Each coy. supplied 1 N.C.O. and 12 men as 
guard. One coy. guard either side of the flag and the others—one in each 
corner of Parade Ground, facing inwards. The Japs were lined up facing 
the flag, officers and W.O.s in front rank. The senior Jap officer was the 
first to march up—salute the flag—bow—salute the flag again—march back 
to his place. Each officer in turn carried out the same procedure. The 
officers did not hand their swords in, but all W.O.s handed them over to a 
G.O. sitting at the table. The Japanese other ranks were then ordered by 
their C.O. to bow. They then laid their swords and bayonets on the ground. 
Having bowed once more they then marched off.” 
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It was also fitting that senior Gurkha officers were in charge of these 
surrender parades. 

The arrival of the French reinforcements was followed by a series of 
extensive sweeps, and in one of these in January 1946 the Battalion 
accounted for a number of Viet Minh when it cleared a road-block and 
attacked a concentration of rebels. During these operations the Battalion 
worked closely with that fine soldier General Le Clerc and his 2nd 
Armoured Division, and established a warm camaraderie with the famous 
Régiment D’Infanterie Coloniale de Maroc, with whom it was in close 
liaison, and who took a great fancy to “‘ les jolis Gurkhas.” 

By the middle of January 1946 the French had so far re-established 
their control as to permit the withdrawal of the British troops and the 
4th Battalion was almost the last unit of the 20th Division to leave Indo- 
China when it sailed from Saigon on the 12th February 1946. 

During its tour of duty in Indo-China the Battalion and the detach- 
ment at Phnom Penh took the surrender of some 50,000 Japanese and their 
arms, as well as nearly three million pounds sterling in cash, bullion and 
valuables, and large quantities of opium. 

When the s.s. Orduna carrying the Battalion steamed into Bombay 
harbour it flew the Regimental flag at the mainmast and the Divisional 
flag at the foremast and it is recorded that the latter caused some con- 
sternation by its similarity to the black flags then being used by mutinous 
ships of the Royal Indian Navy! Back in India, the Battalion was posted 
to the Calcutta Fortress Sub-Area, and all ranks were sad at the break-up 
of the fine Division with which they had fought and played through the 
great war years. It now passed from a war to a peace basis and was ear- 
marked for Internal Security duties. 

The Battalion was not, however, called out during its stay in Calcutta, 
for it arrived just after the serious disturbances in February 1946 and 
had left before the later great killings. Towards the end of May it moved 
to Dinapore, in the Patna Sub-Area, and here it took over from the East 
Lancashire Regiment and was soon joined by the 4th Battalion of the 2nd 
Gurkhas from Borneo, while the 4/3rd were not far away, at Muzaffarpur. 

The 4/2nd soon left for Calcutta and the bulk of the heavy patrols and 
duties in the area fell on the Battalion. The communal situation was steadily 
deteriorating and by the end of the hot weather serious disturbances had 
broken out all over Bihar which degenerated into frightful massacres of 
the Moslem population, thousands of these innocent people—men, women 
and children—being butchered in circumstances of the most horrible and 
depraved savagery which must ever remain a blot on the fair name of 
India. 

The British and Indian troops did what they could to stem the beastly 
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tide and the staunch loyalty of the Indian sepoys to their salt was the only 
bright spot in the sombre tragedy. On the Ist November the Battalion 
was required to take over Internal Security duties in Patna City, which was 
not an easy task as it entailed the control of 9 miles of narrow bazaars 
and back alleys, and here it remained for a week until relieved by the Ist 
Battalion North Staffordshire Regiment from Ranchi. (It will be remem- 
bered that the 4th Battalion had met a company of the North Staffords in 
the Andaman Islands in December 1941.) 

The restoration of order in the countryside of the Dinapore Division 
was the Battalion’s next task, and it was out on this work when orders for 
its disbandment were received. The exigencies of the political situation, 
however, required postponement of the execution of the order and it was 
not until the 9th January 1947 that the Battalion was relieved at Dinapore 
by its old 20th Division friends the 2nd Battalion the 8th Punjab Regiment, 
and began its last journey to the Regimental Centre. 

Disbandment of the 4th Battalion took place at the Regimental Centre 
in an impressive parade attended by Lieutenant-General Douglas Gracey, 
C.B., C.B.E., M.C., the inspired leader of the 20th Division in which the 
Battalion had fought and had met “‘ those two imposters” and had made 
for itself a name worthy of the high reputation of the Regiment and the 
Gurkha Brigade. 

The passing of a fighting unit is always a sad occasion and few remained 
unmoved as this grand Battalion marched past for the last time to the 
stirring music of the Regimental March, the Battalion flag was lowered 
and the 4th Battalion 10th Gurkha Rifles passed into history to the haunting 
strains of “ Auld Lang Syne.” 


During its service the 4th Battalion had won 49 awards for gallantry 
in the field, apart from Mentions in Despatches and certificates of gallantry, 
and it had lost 134 killed, 39 died of wounds, 436 wounded, and 21 missing. 
Of the wounded 42 were again wounded for the second or third time. 


CHAPTER XXII 
MALAYA, 1948-? 


Ma tayYa is now the home of the Regiment and the scene of its activities. 
Before taking up the story, however, a word of explanation is necessary 
regarding the development of the situation which has prevailed in that 
country for the past six years and which has necessitated the active employ- 
ment there of the Gurkha battalions which were reconstituted as the 
Brigade of Gurkhas. 

There was a Communist Party in Malaya even before the last war, 
which had been responsible for a good deal of labour unrest, particularly 
in 1936 and 1937, and, when the Japanese attack on Malaya came, the 
British authorities accepted the offer of the Malayan Communist Party 
to organise guerilla operations in the rear of the Japanese armies. 

After the fall of Singapore these guerilla activities were directed by 
Force 136, and when the war ended the Malayan People’s Anti-Japanese 
Army, as it was called, emerged as a well-organised force of guerillas, versed 
in jungle warfare and possessed of considerable stocks of arms and ammuni- 
tion. Although they nominally accepted disbandment, the Communists 
of Malaya were not their own masters and became part of the general 
campaign to establish Communism throughout the countries of South- 
east Asia and to drive out the Western ‘‘ Imperialists” by all possible 
means. 

The first step was the cold war of agitation, propaganda, race-hatred, 
strikes and disturbances, and this gave way, in 1948, to the institution of a 
campaign of open violence in Malaya, Indo-China and Burma, on orders 
promulgated at an International Youth Conference held in Calcutta. 
Thus, the tough fighters who had harassed the Japanese took to the jungle 
again and on the 18th June 1948 the Government of the Federation of 
Malaya declared a state of emergency and later outlawed the Malaya 
Communist Party. 

Like other Communist parties, the Malaya Communist Party is organ- 
ised on a dual politico-military basis, directed by a central Politburo, with 
State and District Committees in all parts of the peninsula. Its armed 
forces consist of the M.R.L.A. (Malayan Races Liberation Army) and 
armed units of the Min Yuen, or the People’s party. The M.R.L.A. is 
an organised military force composed almost entirely of Chinese, with a 
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small proportion of Indians and Malays, and the Min Yuen is the com- 
plementary organisation in the midst of the civil population, keeping the 
M.R.L.A. supplied with intelligence, recruits and supplies, collecting 
money by terrorism and disseminating propaganda. 

Thus, the active campaign is carried out by an organised and well- 
trained force of hardened guerillas, living deep in the jungle, supported 
by a clandestine organisation with extensive ramifications, and coming 
out from time to time to commit acts of terrorism and sabotage. The 
necessity for keeping in touch with the civilian population for supplies 
and recruits has made the Communist forces vulnerable to action by our 
troops and the police, and, as that action has been intensified, the terrorists 
have been forced deeper and deeper into the jungle and have found it 
necessary to rely to an increasing extent on remote clearings where they 
grow their own food. 

In all offensive action against the Communists every link in the chain 
of the resources available to the Government is employed—the Police, 
the Home Guard which has been established in every Chinese or Malay 
kampong which might receive the attentions of the terrorists, the Civil 
Administration and the Armed Forces—Navy, Army and R.A.F. 

The difficulties of operating successfully against an elusive guerilla 
enemy who has the support, covert or overt, willing or unwilling, of large 
sections of the civil population, in a terribly difficult terrain like that of 
Malaya, are obvious, and the constant strain on the troops is very great. 
Broadly speaking, the troops are based in or near certain well-populated 
areas and operate from their bases in small formations usually in the form 
of patrols and ambushes and this, obviously, is work which the infantryman 
alone can do. The advantage is clearly on the side of the terrorists, who 
can choose their time and place of attack and melt away whenever attacked 
by the security forces, but endless patience and relentless pursuit of the 
enemy, whenever a chance presents itself, have paid handsome dividends 
as the improved situation attests. 

“‘ Jungle bashing” is one of the most arduous and exhausting of 
human activities, and only those who have been on patrol in the Malayan 
jungle can appreciate the effort required. The deep jungle is an eerie 
world of green twilight, intense humid heat, fantastic vegetation and 
voracious insects, through which the infantryman must make his way in 
the hope of a fleeting moment’s contact with his enemy, usually after 
many hours of immobile waiting in ambush. 

General Templer, under whose truly dynamic leadership the campaign 
against the terrorists made such great progress, has pointed out that 
the conquest of the minds and hearts of the people is the most important 
factor in the never-ending fight against Communism, and in this the 
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troops can and do play a vital part. Every operational success against 
the Communist army and every Communist killed adds to the credit side 
of the account, raises civilian morale, and restores the confidence of the 
waverers. Likewise, the example of the troops has an immense influence 
upon the inhabitants of the locality in which they are stationed. If they 
see that the troops are right on the job, progressively more and more 
civilian help will be forthcoming, and, the more they identify themselves 
with the life of the community in which their lot is cast, the easier will 
their task become and the greater will be the psychological growth of 
resistance against Communist propaganda. In their daily lives off duty, 
therefore, the troops have an important part to play and in this, as well 
as in their operational réle, they have done a wonderful job—none more 
so than the Gurkha soldier. 

It was into this strangely novel and bewilderingly complex milieu that 
the newly constituted “ Brigade of Gurkhas ” of the British Army was 
thrown when, in 1948, it became part of the 17th Division in Malaya. 

Thus, once again, the Ist Battalion of the 10th was in the 17th Division, 
as it had been in the Division with the same number in both the World 
Wars. The coincidence is a striking one and it surely is not too much to 
claim 17 as the Regiment’s lucky number! 


THE IST BATTALION 


When the Ist Battalion arrived in Malaya it was little more than 300 
strong with no specialists except a handful of drivers, and no signallers, 
so grave had been the disruption caused by the referendum. Companies 
were therefore grouped in pairs—‘‘ A” and “ C,” and “ B” and “ D”— 
a strange hark-back to the old double-company organisation of the pre- 
1914 Indian Army! 

The task of building up the Battalion to strength and the training of 
specialists had to go on concurrently with the chasing of terrorists, but it 
was done, and by the beginning of 1949 the Battalion was itself again. 

Now, of course, both Battalions were on the new Establishment devised 
for the Brigade of Gurkhas, and the titles of the Gurkha ranks were changed 
to the normal ones of the British Army, except for the Gurkha officers, 
who were designated Gurkha commissioned officers and King’s (now 
Queen’s) Gurkha officers. The Gurkha commissioned officer is a 
“ British ” officer and the Queen’s Gurkha officer is the equivalent of the 
former Viceroy’s commissioned officer in the old Indian Army. Both 
carry British ranks of Major, Captain and Lieutenant (G.C.O. or Q.G.O.), 
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as the case may be. Havildars became Sergeants, Naiks—Corporals, and 
Lance-Naiks—Lance-Corporals. Riflemen retained their designation. 

In July 1949 the Battalion was in the central sector of Johore and on 
the 7th of that month a three-company operation was carried out in the 
area north-east of Yong Peng in the course of which “‘ A” Company, under 
command of the 1/2nd Gurkhas, killed two bandits and wounded one, and 
a section patrol of “‘ D”’ Company accounted for four bandits killed and 
two others wounded of a party of six, after a very long and skilful bit of 
tracking. For this exploit the Section Commander was awarded the 
Military Medal. 

After this there was a series of operations in the Yong Peng area which 
lasted for a month and in which the Battalion killed four more bandits, 
and later yet another. On the 5th September the Battalion was moved to 
the Malacca area and in the space of three weeks killed a total of seven, with 
one casualty of its own—the Regimental Sergeant-Major wounded. 

There was a let-up when the Battalion moved to Kluang for Dasehra, 
but it was out again after a week, going this time to Pahang, being stationed 
at Temerloh. This had been a strenuous period, and just before Dasehra 
the following message was received from the General Officer Commanding 
Singapore District :— 


““T send my greetings to all ranks of the Ist/10th Gurkha Rifles and 
wish them an enjoyable Dasehra. Please inform them that I regard their 
performance during the past twelve months as second to none. The great 
endurance, tenacity and devotion to duty displayed by your officers, N.C.O.s 
and men in jungle operations have been in accordance with the highest 
traditions of service of the Gurkha Rifles and they have never failed to 
display their great fighting qualities whenever opportunities have offered. 
After a well-deserved holiday you will return to achieve even greater successes 


against the bandits. Well done. I am proud of the Ist/10th Gurkha 
Rifles.” 


From the Ist October to the end of November 1949 the Battalion was 
with the 2nd Guards Brigade, commanded by Brigadier Erskine, and there 
was a reorganisation on the Ist December when it became part of the 
reconstituted 48th Gurkha Infantry Brigade commanded by Brigadier 
R. C. O. Hedley, who had been in the 5th Royal Gurkha Rifles (F.F.). 
The other units of the Brigade were the Ist Devons, Ist Green Howards, 
1/6th Gurkhas (less two companies), the 2nd Malay Regiment, and “ A” 
and “‘ B ” Squadrons of the 4th Hussars. 

Before joining the 48th Brigade and while under command of the 
Guards Brigade, the Battalion broke up a large gang of Malayan Com- 
munists, and, although it was known that the Malays were not as tough 
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as their Chinese “ comrades,” their readiness to surrender was somewhat 
puzzling until it was discovered that word had gone round that the 10th 
Gurkhas ate their kills! 

During December, “B” and “C” Companies, operating in the 
Jerantut area under command of the 1/6th, carried out a very successful 
operation, lasting a month, against the principal Chinese Communist 
gang in Pahang, led by one Chin Nam, on whose head there was a price 
of 10,000 dollars. This gang had killed three Europeans and had carried 
out many successful ambushes, and it was a great feather in the two com- 
panies’ hat when they claimed eight of the fifteen bandits killed and twelve 
of the thirty wounded, including Chin Nam himself who was “ bagged ”’ 
by “ B” Company. 

At the end of March 1950 the then Secretary of State for War, Mr 
Strachey, who was visiting Malaya, was taken out on patrol for a couple of 
hours by a platoon of “ B” Company and afterwards expressed himself 
as greatly impressed by the efficient way in which the patrol worked. 
Apart from the accompanying “‘ brass hats” there was a swarm of news- 
paper correspondents and the Battalion received a good deal of publicity. 
In April, ‘“‘D” Company, under Major Seagrim, was sent to Kuantan, 
on the east coast of the peninsula, where, besides killing five bandits, it 
enjoyed the amenities of that health resort. The rest of the Battalion, in 
spite of intensive patrols in an area which had been believed to harbour 
considerable numbers of Communist terrorists, failed to find any bandits, 
and it is possible that the reputation of the 10th had preceded it and had 
induced the bandits to find more salubrious quarters. 

By July 1950 the Battalion had been “jungle bashing ” continuously 
for seventeen months. The order to move to Johore Bahru was therefore 
very welcome and here, for the first time since 1939, in Quetta, the two 
Battalions came together again, with a Regimental Mess under peacetime 
conditions and the combined Pipes and Drums, the 2nd Battalion having 
arrived from Hong Kong in April. 

The Pipes and Drums had been revived in September 1948. Each 
Battalion provided its quota and training began under Pipe-Major Chandra- 
bahadur Thapa and Drum-Corporal Lalbahadur Rai, assisted by a piper 
and a drummer kindly lent by Lieutenant-Colonel Douglas, commanding 
the Ist Battalion the Seaforth Highlanders, to supervise and advise. 

Progress was so rapid that the new band was able to give its first public 
performance in September 1949, and after that it was frequently in demand 
for occasions like the Singapore Races and other public gatherings. 

The pre-war green was, of course, unsuitable for the Malayan climate 
and the band is now dressed in a very smart uniform of Kilmarnock cap, 
white drill tunic and shorts, diced black and green stockings with white 
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spats, and, of course, the Hunting Stewart plaid. The standard of drill 
and piping is again very high indeed, as those who were privileged to hear 
and see the Massed Pipes and Drums of the Coronation Contingent at 
Hurlingham can testify. It was a moving moment for officers of the 10th 
when that magnificent band marched off the ground to the strains of our 
Regimental March-past. 

While the two Battalions were together again on this occasion they 
were drawn against each other in the Nepal Cup, and the 2nd Battalion won 
after a game which showed that both teams were sorely out of practice, but 
it proved to be a jolly occasion which ended with a ladies’ night in the Mess. 

While on the subject of the Pipes it must be recorded that H.R.H. The 
Princess Royal has graciously granted permission for the Pipe-Majors of 
both Battalions to carry pipe banners bearing her cypher. These banners 
have a field of Rifle Green and display Her Royal Highness’s cypher on 
one side and the Regimental badge on the other. 

The stay in Johore Bahru was all too short, and in September the Ist 
Battalion was back in Pahang. During this refit and training period 
everyone, including officers, had a brushing-up on the square under the 
Regimental Sergeant-Major of the Training Wing, followed by cadre 
courses and shooting, at the end of which “‘ D” Company took the lead 
in the Malaya Inter-Unit Shield. The opportunity was also seized to run 
off as many of the annual Battalion sporting events as possible. Almost 
at once after reaching its new area the Battalion accounted for four bandits 
and a good haul of arms and ammunition, and this run of successes was 
carried on into the first months of 1951 so that, on the 5th February 1951, 
a kill by “‘ C ” Company brought the Battalion’s “‘ bag ” up to the “ 100” 
mark. 

There followed a period of fluctuating fortunes, with few successful 
patrols, owing mainly to stale or inaccurate information, and it was notice~- 
able that the failure to find and kill bandits had a depressing effect until 
it became clear that the cause was lack of bandits and not lack of skill. 
There was a corresponding lift in the men’s spirits when a successful 
operation early in April accounted for five bandits, and by the end of June 
the total had crept up to 128 and there was keen competition with the 
1/2nd Gurkhas who kept just ahead of the Battalion. 

Early in May, Lieutenant-Colonel J. S. Bolton, D.S.O., arrived from 
England to take over command from Lieutenant-Colonel H. G. Edwardes, 
who was posted to the Staff of B.A.O.R. in Berlin. ‘ Dick ’? Edwardes’ 
predecessor in the command, Lieutenant-Colonel C. C. Graham, D.S.O., 
O.B.E., was now Colonel, Brigade of Gurkhas. ‘“‘ Guinea’ Graham had 
been awarded the D.S.O. in the meantime. 


An audacious outrage occurred on the 10th May when a bomb was 
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thrown into the Sun Cinema at Bentong, as the result of which ten men of 
the Ist Battalion were wounded as well as many civilians. Five days 
later “‘ A”” Company killed two bandits, including one with a price of 
10,000 dollars on his head, and it was hoped that some at least of these had 
been implicated in the Sun Cinema outrage. 

It should, perhaps, be specifically pointed out in this connection that 
these rewards on notorious terrorists are Not paid to the troops. 

On the 12th June there was a rather unfortunate ambush in which 
two of our men were wounded, one later dying of his wounds, and a British 
medical orderly was killed, and the exigencies of the situation prevented the 
holding of the usual ceremonial parade on the King’s birthday. 

Early in July, Support Company chased, unsuccessfully, a gang which 
had attacked the Chung Hing Tin Mine near Menchis, killing the European 
manager, and the whole Battalion was so involved in “ jungle bashing ” 
for the next three months that it was not possible to bring it together 
for Dasehra. However, parties were laid on in company areas and at 
Battalion Headquarters in Bentong, staggered so that one company was 
always available for operations. Thanks to the generosity of the planters 
and the local people, it was possible to meet the very high prices asked for 
everything needed for Dasehra. An example of the kindness of these 
people was a gift of 500 dollars to each battalion from the Johore Planters’ 
Association, “‘ as an expression of appreciation from the Chairman and 
Members of the valuable services which the Gurkhas have rendered to 
the planting community in Johore.”” The admiration was mutual, for none 
knew better than our men what a grand job the courageous planting 
community were doing. 

The Colonial Secretary visited Bentong in December 1951, and the 
Battalion ended the year operating in the Bentong-Menchis area and 
eliminating bandits at a fairly steady pace, the score being 162 since the 
start of the emergency. 

Moving into 1952 the Battalion became involved in the Chinese New 
Year celebrations and these came to an abrupt end when the news of the 
King’s sudden death was received. 

On the 11th February a signal was received congratulating the Battalion 
on taking the lead in the numbers of terrorists killed and captured, but on 
checking it was found that this was premature and that the lead was sull 
held by the 1/2nd. However, the Ist Battalion later did take the lead. The 
Battalion was now due for relief and retraining, and on the 28th February 
all ranks down to sergeants were invited to a farewell party by the leaders 
of the local community, at which an address on silk and the Brunei Gong 
were presented to the Battalion. This, now a prized possession of the 
Ist Battalion, is a handsome trophy consisting of a gong supported by a 
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pair of elephant tusks and mounted on a plinth inscribed ‘“‘ From Bentong.” 
It was accompanied by a pair of Malay kris and a scroll which read thus :— 


“ Through the skill and energies of your men the district has been 
improved beyond recognition. The name of your battalion has struck fear 
into the hearts of the bandits, many of whom have fallen to your guns. 
It would be foolish of us to say that the district has been entirely cleaned 
up, for much still remains to be done, but during your stay you have achieved 
one important thing—you have won the complete confidence of the people. 

We are grateful to you. We shall never forget you.” 


This pleasant episode was proof, if any were needed, that the Gurkha 
soldier was more than pulling his weight in the vital campaign for the 
hearts and minds of the peoples of Malaya. 

In March the Battalion was relieved by the Ist (Nyasaland) Battalion 
of the King’s African Rifles, and arrived at Majedee Barracks, Johore 
Bahru, on the 22nd March. Owing to congestion in Majedee, however, 
“B” and “‘D”’ Companies had to be accommodated at Batu Pahat. 

The two Battalions were now together again, but only for a brief spell, 
as the 2nd Battalion was suddenly ordered to take over responsibility for 
Muar on the West coast, in addition to their already considerable commit- 
ments in South Johore. 

It had been expected that the Ist Battalion would take over South 
Johore from the 2nd Battalion, but early in May fresh orders were issued 
which were not to be divulged to anybody below Company Commander 
until the last minute. These were to the effect that the Battalion was to 
take the field in the Kuantan area, where the terrorists under the notorious 
Manap Jepun had become active and where, due to the infrequent presence 
of troops, morale was low. 

The Battalion moved by sea to Kuantan, the Commanding Officer 
and Company Commanders having been previously flown in for preliminary 
reconnaissance, disguised as rubber planters, commercial travellers and 
forestry officers. Major Seagrim had been with “ D”’ Company of the 
Battalion at Kuantan in 1950 and security was very nearly seriously com- 
promised when the “ boys” at the Rest House ecstatically greeted him 
as ‘ Tuan Major ”’! 

By the 24th May the Battalion was deployed ready for action, and the 
operation had hardly started when Manap Jepun, the bandit leader who 
had acquired an almost legendary reputation, was killed in an encounter 
with Rifleman Barnabahadur Rai of ‘““C” Company. Reporting the 
incident, The ‘ Times ’ said :-— 


“ Manap Jepun, commander of the 10th (Malay) Regiment of the 
Malayan Races Liberation Army, was killed to-night near Quantan, Pahang, 
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by men of the Ist/10th Gurkhas, There was a reward of Straits $75,000 
on his head. Manap Jepun once led only an all-Malay Communist regiment, 
and after more than 100 of his men had surrendered or had been captured he 
was given a hard core of Chinese Communists to stiffen collapsing morale.” 


This killing of Manap Jepun set the pattern for the rest of the operations 
and by the end of July twenty-four bandits had been killed and one had 
surrendered. The Battalion’s only casualty was Sergeant Rajbahadur Rai 
of Support Company, who was killed in action. Casualties were evacuated 
by helicopter, a wonderful modern adjunct to warfare in the jungle which 
has saved very many lives. 

The Battalion now had two companies of the King’s African Rifles 
with it and they remained in the area when the Battalion was withdrawn 
to Johore in August. Before leaving, the Battalion was visited by H.H. The 
Sultan of Pahang, who thanked the men for their “‘ magnificent ” achieve- 
ments in Kuantan, and the people of Kuantan also made a handsome 
donation to Dasehra funds. 

It is recorded that when the Battalion arrived at Johore it was noticeable 
that the men’s complexions were many shades lighter as a result of their 
sojourn in the twilight of the jungle. 

After a busy time getting administration in order and sending off a 
large leave party, the Battalion took over a new area in South Johore, with 
Battalion Headquarters, Headquarters Company and Support Company 
remaining in Majedee Barracks with “ A” Company in reserve. “B” 
Company was in the Sedenak Estate, 27 miles up the main trunk 
road; ‘“D” Company in Amber Estate, 20 miles away; and “C” 
Company in Linden Estate, 14 miles north, The new area was a 
difficult one, but within a few weeks the Battalion had accounted for 
four bandits. 

It was not possible to concentrate the Battalion for Dasehra, but com- 
panies were able to celebrate at their respective bases, while a first-class 
variety show was staged at Majedee Barracks. The resourcefulness and 
pioneering skill which the Gurkha always shows when required was 
responsible, on this occasion, for the construction of a big hall with local 
timber and materials and no more specialised tools than kukris and hammers. 
(Older officers will remember the way in which a complete set of married 
lines was created out of almost nothing in Shillong before the war, thanks 
to the energy and skill of the Gurkha officers and men.) 

1953 began with the Battalion operating in the difficult Kulai district 
of South Johore and it handed over at the end of February to the 2nd 
Battalion. By the end of this period of operations the 1st Battalion’s score 
was 217 terrorists killed, 26 captured—a total of 243. Its own casualties 
had been 6 killed and 35 wounded. 
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Back in Johore Bahru, the Battalion went through the usual period of 
retraining culminating in the General Officer Commanding’s inspection, 
and the annual athletic competitions were run off in April. The Regimental 
Birthday this year was specially pleasant as both Battalions were able to 
celebrate it together with the usual round of company “ khanas ” and 
nautches, the traditional football match between the British officers and 
Gurkha officers and parties in the Messes. 

Soon after the birthday celebrations the Ist Battalion handed over 
training areas and parade grounds to the 2nd Battalion, who had returned 
in great fettle after a very successful period of operations in the Kulai 
district, and moved out to the Kota Tingi and Pengarang areas. (The 
Pengarang Peninsula forms the south-eastern tip of Malaya, and Kota 
Tingi is at its landward end about 20 miles north-east of Johore 
Bahru.) 

The Battalion was to be here for the next six months, with Tactical 
Headquarters at Kota Tingi and company bases spread over the area. 
An indication of the stubbornness of some of the terrorists was the finding 
by “A” Company in the Mersing district of the bodies of bandits who 
had preferred to starve rather than surrender, and the few terrorists left 
in this area were tough and unregenerate. It was hard work, with little to 
show for prolonged effort, but twenty bandits were accounted for eventually 
and the troops had the satisfaction of knowing that any bandits who were 
left in the area must be having such a thin time that they would probably 
lose heart and come out to surrender. 

Owing to operations, the Ist Battalion was not able to take any but 
a very small part in the Coronation celebrations, nor was it able to co- 
operate except vicariously in the welcome to the Ist Battalion the Royal 
Scots when they passed through Singapore on their way to Korea in June 
1953. 

In October 1953 there was a fresh development in the campaign 
against the Communists when Operation “ Valiant”? was carried out in 
the area to the south-west of the Cameron Highlands with the object of 
regaining contact with the aboriginal inhabitants of that little-known 
territory who had for long been completely under terrorist domination. 

When the orders were received, on the evening of the 19th October, 
companies were back in their operational areas after a traditional and very 
successful Dasehra at their respective bases and Majedee Barracks. Never- 
theless the advance party, under Major Seagrim, had left Johore Bahru 
by motor transport by the morning of the 21st, and the troop-train bearing 
the main body left Johore Bahru station within forty-nine hours. 

Arriving at a railway halt called Bukit Bentong, 12 miles north of 
Kuala Lipis, the Battalion was transported in outboard motor-boats to 
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a Police Post 10 miles up the River Medang and from there was taken by 
helicopter to a Landing Zone called “ Net.” Except for “A” Company, 
this was the Battalion’s first large-scale move by this modern method of 
transport, which has proved itself of such inestimable value in difficult 
country such as that now encountered. 

A far cry indeed from the old foot-slogging era! The region in which 
the Battalion was now deployed was on the south-western slopes of the 
mountain ranges which occupy the centre of the Malay Peninsula and rise 
to a height of over 7,000 feet. To reach the higher levels a belt of thick 
bamboo had to be traversed for nearly 1,000 feet and the passage of this 
was said to be “sheer agony.” In fact, this country was so difficult that 
it was described as “ bara saro”’ by a Gurkha officer who had been all 
through the Burma campaign and knew what difficult country was. An 
officer who was there has said that it was the kind of country you dream 
about in your worst nightmares! 

The operation lasted until the 13th December and throughout the 
period after the Battalion left the railway it was maintained by air-drop. 
The recorded fact that during the whole of this time only one detachment 
was once short of rations for one day is a remarkable tribute to the efficiency 
of the Royal Air Force pilots engaged in this work, especially as the steep 
hills and narrow valleys made dropping extremely difficult and low cloud 
usually restricted air-drops to the mornings up to about midday. The 
drops were so accurate that on one occasion a pack, the parachute of which 
failed to open, destroyed the Commanding Officer’s basha! 

Contact with the enemy was made on a few occasions only. On the 
6th November a patrol of “‘B’’ Company was ambushed and had three 
men wounded owing to an unfortunate misunderstanding. Patrols of 
both the Ist Battalion and the West Yorkshire Regiment knew that they 
were approaching each other and had been duly warned not to shoot, 
so that when the Ist Battalion’s patrol was fired on it lay down and 
did not fire back. In fact, it had run into a terrorist ambush which had 
been laid near one of the West York’s company bases. A prompt follow- 
up was made but the troops were called off before contact could be re- 
established with the enemy. 

Another ambush caught a “‘ D ”’ Company patrol on the 23rd November, 
as the result of which one man was killed, another died later and a third was 
wounded. The company immediately followed-up and by skilful tracking 
caught up with the enemy party three days later and dispersed them, 
although unfortunately no known casualties were inflicted. Throughout 
the period of the operation companies covered a great area of the most 
difficult country, sometimes climbing to the summits of the range in search 
of reputed terrorist camps and although few casualties were known to be 
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inflicted on the bandits, they were kept on the move and it was demonstrated 
that our troops could follow them anywhere. 

On the 11th November Lieutenant-Colonel Maurice McCready, 
D.S.O., O.B.E., arrived from England to take over command of the Ist 
Battalion. 

This was the fourth time he had been appointed to command the Ist 
Battalion and his appointment to the substantive command was greeted 
with great satisfaction, not only by those still serving who had been in the 
Battalion under his inspiring leadership during the war in Burma, but 
also by his more senior friends who had known him as a junior regimental 
officer. 

When Colonel McCready arrived, he found his Battalion spread out 
over 350 miles of country, with the rear party in Majedee Barracks at 
Johore Bahru and the rest from the south-eastern tip of Malaya to the 
slopes of the Cameron Highlands in Central Malaya. Battalion Tactical 
Headquarters were deep in the dense jungle in a clearing on the banks 
of the Sungei Bertam, and were only approachable by helicopter. 

Major O. N. Smyth was acting in command, and after handing over 
he went on leave home before taking over command of the 2nd Battalion 
from Colonel John Waldron. 

The Battalion was back in Johore Bahru in time to join in the welcome 
to the Band of the Ist Battalion the Royal Scots on their way to join the 
battalion in Korea, an event which is described later on, and on this 
pleasant note it passed into the year 1954 rested and refreshed. 


THE 2ND BATTALION 


When the 2nd Battalion arrived at Johore Bahru in April 1950, under 
command of Lieutenant-Colonel J. S. Vickers, D.S.O., the Ist Battalion 
were having a well-earned rest from “ jungle bashing ” and were thus able 
to help the Battalion to get ready for anti-terrorist operations in the short 
time available. Only a month after its arrival in the country the Battalion 
found itself deployed in South Johore with a company each of the 1/7th 
and 2/7th, and it soon got the hang of things and at the end of a month’s 
operations had chalked up a bag of a dozen bandits, of whom six were 
killed. 

In July a platoon of “ B ” Company found a large gang of terrorists in 
the Semangar area 20 miles north of Johore Bahru, and, although all 
available platoons were deployed in the area during the next three weeks 
and a cordon was thrown round a large camp which had evidently been 
used as an important rest and training centre, the main body of the bandits 
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managed to leave before the trap was closed. Nevertheless, seven of them 
were killed and the terrorist organisation in the area was disrupted. 

Thereafter, the bandits broke up into small parties which were very 
difficult to run to ground, and results in the latter part of the year were 
disappointing, although the number of bandits killed in the Battalion 
sector reached eighteen. In December news came of the Battalion’s first 
award for gallantry in Malaya, when Corporal Kesarsing Thamang, of “ D ” 
Company, received the Military Medal. On the 21st September he had 
completely routed a large gang of terrorists which his section met near a 
resettlement area, leading repeated charges against the bandits which 
compelled them to break off the action and disperse. 

During December the Battalion was called out in aid of the police in 
Singapore in connection with the rioting which developed over the Bertha 
Hertogh case, companies being hurriedly brought in from the jungle. 
Later, the General Officer Commanding Singapore District thanked all 
ranks for the way in which they had carried out a difficult task. 

The last event of 1950 was the Malayan Shield Rifle Competition, in 
which the Battalion teams shot well, “ D” Company finishing only 10 
points behind the runners-up. 

Early in 1951 the Battalion received visits from the outgoing Com- 
mander-in-Chief, General Sir John Harding, and his successor, Lieutenant- 
General Sir Charles Keightley, and later from the Deputy Commander- 
in-Chief of the Thai Army with a team of officers on a liaison tour. On 
the 18th May the Battalion also had the honour of a visit from that great 
gentleman and soldier-patriot the late General de Lattre de Tassigny, who 
was created Maréchal de France on his death-bed. General de Lattre was 
keenly interested in a demonstration of jungle drills by ‘“ A”’ Company 
under Major Baghdan Rai, M.C. 

Until early September the Battalion continued to be actively concerned 
with chasing bandits, and although no spectacular successes were achieved, 
pressure was maintained on the terrorists, who suffered a steady drain of 
casualties and were kept constantly on the move. The newly raised Support 
Company was now fully trained and operational and the whole Battalion 
was deployed in what was known as the Johore Bahru Circle, with two 
companies of the 3rd Malay Regiment under command. One of these 
Malay companies was commanded by Captain Allright of the Royal Scots. 

The most serious engagement during this period occurred at the end 
of June, when a platoon of “ A” Company, acting on information, caught 
up with a strong party of bandits just as it was getting dark. In the sharp 
action which followed Sergeant Pirthilal Rai was killed and Gurkha Lieu- 
tenant Kesarsing Limbu, a corporal and a rifleman were wounded. Lieu- 
tenant Kesarsing died of his wounds next day. The bandits were able to 
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escape in the dark, but it was known that they had suffered casualties, and 
it was learned later from a surrendered Chinese that their leader had been 
killed. In August a platoon of “D’” Company under Lieutenant Ran- 
bahadur Rai was successful in ambushing a bandit party and killing two 
out of four of them, one of whom had a price of 10,000 dollars on his head. 

On the appointment of Lieutenant-Colonel J. S. Vickers, D.S.O., as 
G.S.0.1 at the School of Land/Air Warfare in the United Kingdom, 
Lieutenant-Colonel J. G. C. Waldron, D.S.O., O.B.E., of the Gloucester- 
shire Regiment, took over command of the 2nd Battalion. 

When the Battalion was relieved of operational duties in early September 
its score of bandits killed had risen to thirty-one. 

Back for retraining and refitting, the Battalion had two companies at 
Batu Pahat, 70 miles from Battalion Headquarters. 

Dasehra came in this period of comparative relaxation and, thanks to a 
generous gift from the Malaya Planters’ Association, this was a particularly 
successful one, although the gaiety was marred by the tragic death, in a 
terrorist ambush, of Sir Henry Gurney. At the end of the year the 
Battalion did well in the Malayan Inter-Company Millington-Drake 
Trophy Rifle Competition, with “ B” Company in second place after a 
team from 40 Commando, Royal Marines, and “A,” “C” and Support 
Companies filling the next three places. 

In April 1952 the Battalion (less ‘ A” and ‘‘ C””? Companies) moved 
out to Muar and in a period of just over four months eighteen terrorists 
were killed and three captured. 

In July the Battalion teams competing in the Malayan Rifle Meeting 
acquitted themselves well, being 2nd out of 39 teams in the L.M.G. 
Team Championship, 8th out of 29 in the Malayan Team Championship 
and 10th out of 35 teams in the Machine Carbine Championship, .while 
Captain M. J. G. Martin came 2nd in the Rifle Championship and Rifleman 
Jitbahadur Limbu, “ C ” Company, was 4th. 

In July the Battalion lost to the 2/6th Gurkhas in the Nepal Cup Foot- 
ball Competition by 2 goals to 1, after a hard-fought game, and at about 
this time there were rumours of impending moves, and early in August 
** A” and ‘“‘C” Companies, who had been responsible for the operations 
around Johore Bahru since the departure of the rest of the Battalion for 
Muar in April, were sent at short notice to take over from the 2/6th at 
Rengam. 

There now occurred an action in which the Battalion in general and 
“*B” Company in particular, scored a notable stroke against the terrorists 
in the Muar area, where “ B ” Company had moved to Tangkak, on the 
north side of the Muar River, to assist Support Company in exploiting its 
successes. 
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The action is thus described in the Regimental Journal :— 


“Early on Friday, 15th August, a party of bandits ambushed some 
special constables, of whom one was killed, and within half an hour a platoon 
of ‘B’ Company was on their tracks. 

Another platoon of two sections—sixteen men in all—under command 
of Cpl. Makarpal Thamang, set out to head the bandits off, and at about 
two o’clock in the afternoon, seeing a lone bandit making off through the 
jungle in rather a hurry, they gave chase. The chase led them to a hill 
which was obviously occupied in some strength. Sending one section to 
work round to the back of the hill, Makarpal led the other section up the 
hill until finally they got so close to the top that the defenders could not, 
owing to the steepness of the slope, fire at the attackers without standing 
up, thus giving the Bren gunner who was covering the advance a glorious 
target of which he took full advantage. 

The bandits now assumed an ostrich-like head-down posture, but, 
unfortunately for them, by now the other section had got in behind them 
and were presented with the sort of target that the boy with the catapult 
dreams of. Within minutes the bandits were in full flight, leaving six dead 
behind. Three wounded ones were captured in the follow-up, and they 
gave information that six more had been wounded and that the total strength 
on the hill had been about thirty-nine. 

We had one casualty, Lance-Corporal Abirdhoj Rai, who was killed by 
LMG fire early in the fight.” 


For his gallantry and leadership in this action, Corporal Makarpal Thamang 
received an immediate award of the D.C.M. and Rifleman Narbahadur 
Rai the M.M. 

In another action in this area the Mortar Platoon killed three bandits 
but lost its commander, Lieutenant (Q.G.O.) Kalibahadur Limbu. The 
Battalion suffered its third fatal casualty in this area when Sergeant Bije 
Rai, of “A”? Company, was killed when he went to the help of a planter 
whose bungalow had been attacked. 

Soon after this the whole Battalion moved out to join “A” and “C” 
Companies at Rengam, 12 miles south of Kluang, where its Brigade 
Headquarters had moved. Dasehra was successfully celebrated at Rengam, 
and then there was a series of moves, designed to implement the policy, 
which now obtains, of so disposing battalions as to enable them to operate 
from their permanent bases. Thus Battalion Headquarters and Head- 
quarters Company moved into Majedee Barracks at Johore Bahru, with 
the companies widely separated, one at Rengam, one in the Mersing area 
and one at Galangpatah, the latter under command of the Ist Battalion. 
At the end of November the two Battalions were together for a brief space, 
and the 2nd Battalion ended the year with its score of bandits killed at 79. 

1953 proved to be a particularly successful year for the 2nd Battalion. 

2D 
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It opened with the Battalion halfway through its retraining period and 
““D” Company in the Galangpatah area began with a notable success 
when it killed five terrorists in January. 

In January also “ A” and “C” Companies, having completed their 
retraining, moved out to Rengam and Mersing respectively and “B” 
came in for retraining. The Coronation Contingent was now being got 
ready and it passed through Johore Bahru from Sungei Patani, where it 
concentrated on the 16th March. The party included Gurkha Major 
Krishnabahadur Limbu, Gurkha Lieutenant Chandrabahadur Thapa, and 
Corporal Makarpal Tamang and Rifleman Narbahadur Rai, who had both 
been decorated for gallantry in the Muar River action in August. 

In March the Battalion took over from the Ist Battalion in the Kulai 
District, and on the 5th April occurred the action which was reported in 
the ‘ Daily Telegraph ’ as follows :— 


* A Gurkha patrol to-day killed Foo Ah Kwong, 35, highest ranking 
Communist leader in South Johore, and six other terrorists in a two-hour 
action only twelve miles from Johore Bahru. There was a price of £14,000 
on his head. 

Police to-night said that Foo could be held responsible for the direction 
of every co-ordinated act of murder, sabotage, and for all atrocities in South 
Johore since the Communists began their campaign of terrorism and 
intimidation. The area has been one of the blackest centres of Communist 
operations in Malaya. 

Foo was a Political Commissar with the Malayan People’s anti-Japanese 
army. He remained underground in South Johore after the war and planned 
and directed subversive activity which resulted in the outbreak of terrorism 
there in June 1948. 

He was killed at the end of a three-hour patrol by two platoons of the 
2nd/10th Gurkha Battalion, commanded by Major P. O. Myers, of Ken- 
sington, London. Major Myers was about to abandon the search for 
Communists who had been reported in the area, when one platoon saw 
two terrorists emerging from a small swamp about two miles from Kulai. 

The Gurkhas opened fire and killed both terrorists. Major Myers said 
‘We surrounded the swamp and then began a systematic search.’ In the 
next two hours the Gurkhas winkled out terrorists hiding among the man- 
grove trees waist-deep in water, and killed all but one, who either escaped 
or perhaps died of wounds and sank. The patrol recovered eight packs, 
four rifles and one Sten gun, 

The bodies of the terrorists were taken to Kulai, where Foo, the Gurkhas’ 
principal enemy since 1950, was identified.” 


For their part in this action, Gurkha Lieutenant Bangman Lama gained 
a Military Cross and Company Sergeant-Major Hastabir Rai and Lance- 
Corporal Nardhoj Limbu received the Military Medal. 
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The Battalion’s score of bandits was brought up to 110 a little later 
by the killing of two by “ C ” Company and three by a platoon of Support 
Company, in the Mersing area. It is noteworthy that “C ’ Company was 
on this occasion commanded by an officer of the Royal Scots, attached 
—Captain Ken Tait. 

The platoon of Support Company was under command of Gurkha 
Lieutenant Padambahadur Rai, son-in-law of Major Purne Rai. 

The Regimental Birthday was duly celebrated with the Ist Battalion 
and there was then a period of helicopter training, the Battalion now being 
Federal Reserve, which meant readiness to go anywhere in Malaya at a 
moment’s warning. 

The next move was to the Kluang area, where the Battalion was engaged 
with the Ist Battalion East Yorkshire Regiment and the 2/6th Gurkhas in 
a mopping-up operation under 26th Brigade, the net result of which was 
four terrorists killed after an immense expenditure of energy by the troops. 

At the beginning of June the Battalion had a short break from opera- 
tions and some officers and men were able to take part in the Coronation 
celebrations. On the 7th June the Battalion was on the move again, going 
by train to Kuala Lumpur, and from there two companies were dropped 
in the jungle to look for the graves of three senior terrorists claimed to 
have been killed by one of their comrades who had surrendered. Only 
one body was found, but Captain Tait’s company caught up with a party 
of six bandits making camp and killed two and wounded one. The bodies 
were brought out for identification and it was found that one of them was 
that of Law Fatt, a member of the Central Communist Committee of 
Malaya and No. 5 in the villainous oligarchy. 

On the 22nd June the whole Battalion went to Mentakab for an opera-~ 
tion with the Manchester Regiment and the 2/7th Gurkhas, which accounted 
for thirteen terrorists, four of whom fell to the 2nd Battalion. 
~ Now occurred a notable event when the Ist Battalion the Royal Scots 
passed through Singapore on their way to Korea. The occasion was con- 
siderably curtailed by the fact that the two battalions were on operations 
and that the time allowed to the Royal Scots was cut down to three hours 
ashore. However, the Pipes and Drums played the ship in and a fair 
number of officers were able to get to Singapore to do the honours. The 
officers were taken ashore for a drink and a swim at the Singapore Swim- 
ming Club and other ranks were looked after at the Britannia Club. 
Colonel Melville, commanding the Royal Scots, had invited all officers 
and their wives to a cocktail party on board on the evening of the 27th 
June, but the ship did not berth until the next morning, and so the meeting 
was not able to develop into the real party which had been intended. 

Later in the year another opportunity occurred for us to entertain 
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other members of the illustrious Regiment with which we have the 
honour to be affiliated, when the Band of the Royal Scots passed through 
on its way to join the Ist Battalion in Korea. This event has been 
described by Lieutenant-Colonel J. G. C. Waldron, D.S.O., O.B.E., 
commanding the 2nd Battalion :— 


“ Thanks to the whole-hearted co-operation of Bandmaster C. E. Smith 
and to the efficient administrative tie-up by Ken Tait, we were able to 
have the Band for an excellent concert on the night of 27th December, for 
which the threatening monsoon rain kindly held off. The concert was well 
supported by the Gurkha families and the Gurkha ranks in barracks, as 
well as officers and their families, and was, of course, very much appreciated. 
There was a very happy moment when we got Pat O’Reilly out to relieve 
the Bandmaster ; he was received by a round of applause by the Band and 
his conducting of ‘ Wee Macgregor’ left us in no doubt that he had not 
lost his touch ! 

In spite of the sticky heat, the Band and combined Pipes of the Ist and 
2nd Battalions got in a series of rehearsals and they put on a very fine 
‘ Retreat ’ that night which was watched and enjoyed by all and sundry. 

In the evening the Band and our Pipes and Bugles sat down to a Khana 
(the Band wanted to try Gurkha food); the party got off to a really big 
meal of curry and rice in great variety, saw some films until the projector 
blew up and then got down to Gurkha and Scottish dancing. The Band 
Sergeant was heard in a plaintive voice to exclaim that ‘some Gurkha has 
put rum in my beer’! But all was well and everyone went to bed in good 
heart. Next morning they were played out of barracks and very sorry we 
were to see them go.” 


This was the first occasion in history when a combined Retreat had been 
played and thus another link was forged between the Royal Scots and 
ourselves. 

After the Mentakab area, the Battalion was sent to Kedah, where it 
had a highly successful series of operations. The Battalion’s major réle 
was to sweep the deep jungle in search of terrorists and their camps and 
bases of supply, in co-operation with the Manchester Regiment, who were 
given the task of clearing the jungle fringes, and with the Police. The 
Battalion’s operations in this area have been described at length in the 
‘ Times of Malaya,’ from which the following extracts are taken :— 


“* COMPLETE SURPRISE 


“One night towards the end of July the whole battalion of the 2/10th 
Gurkha Rifles was brought up secretly from Pahang and, completely 
unobserved, entered the Bonsu Forest Reserve. .. . Three contacts, from 
which no casualties resulted, were made by the Gurkhas during the first 
three days. 
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In a later contact a four-man Gurkha patrol found a strongly fortified 
terrorist camp, complete with built-in bunker defences, occupied by at 
least thirty terrorists. In the action that followed, the patrol leader was 
killed and two others were wounded. 

As a result of the bravery of the remaining member of the patrol, Rfn. 
Narbahadur Limbu, the terrorists fled from the camp leaving sixteen packs 
behind. After using up all his own ammunition, about fifty rounds, Rfn. 
Narbahadur, who has since been awarded the D.C.M., collected ammunition 
from his dead and wounded comrades and continued to shower bullets at 
the terrorists until they broke off the fight. He then hid the body of the 
patrol leader, dressed the wounds of one of the injured men, gave him food 
and concealed him in the jungle (the second wounded man, who had fallen 
down a steep ridge, was not found until the next day). 

It was then dark and Rfn. Narbahadur, after collecting the weapons of 
the dead and wounded men, made his way through the jungle to his base 
camp, which he reached at dawn after climbing 1,000 feet. He then led a 
party back to the wounded men. A landing-ground for a Naval helicopter 
was made and both wounded men were evacuated to the British Military 
Hospital at Taiping, accompanied by their Commanding Officer, who had 
flown into the jungle with the helicopter. 

In the first phase of the operations the Gurkhas continued their search 
of the jungle area for three weeks, during which time they made two more 
contacts with terrorists and killed three. Four companies of the Battalion 
were engaged, commanded by Major Peter Myers, M.C.; Major ‘ Fergie’ 
Fergusson; Capt. John Jacob (Durham Light Infantry); and Capt. 
Kenneth Tait (the Royal Scots). Throughout the three weeks’ operations 
in deep jungle they were supplied by air-drops.” 


‘© DETERMINED STAND 


“‘ In the second phase of the Gurkhas’ operation in the deep jungle they 
killed two terrorists in three contacts. It was during this phase that, while 
searching a particularly thick area of jungle on the rocky slopes of a steep 
hill, a gang of terrorists made a determined stand, in which they killed two 
Gurkhas and wounded a British Officer, Major J. C. Gales, and five Gurkha 
other ranks. 

On 24th August, Lau Siow, a former State Committee member for 
Kedah in the Communist terrorist organisation, approached a Malay tapper 
and asked to be led to the soldiers. . . . The day before he gave himself 
up the gang with which he was operating was contacted by the 2/10th 
Gurkhas and one was killed. In the confusion of the engagement he made 
good his escape, travelled all night through the jungle and gave himself up 
next day.” 


(It is recorded that this man was in a very nervous condition when 
he surrendered !) 
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“* MIDNIGHT MARCH 


“In the third phase of the operations, during which the 2/10th Gurkhas 
were in the jungle for over three weeks, two terrorists surrendered to the 
police. . . . They were Soong Peng, branch committee member in charge 
of the Communist armed force operating in the Karangan area, and his 
orderly, a 20-year-old Hakka. Soong Peng was notorious in the Karangan 
area, where he had collected supplies and information for the terrorists. . . . 

On the night after his surrender Soong Peng led a party of Gurkhas to 
his former camp. The march, which started at midnight, took six hours, 
most of which time was spent trudging in pitch darkness along the banks 
of swollen streams overgrown with blukar. The camp was attacked shortly 
after dawn. Of three terrorists seen two were killed and a third was wounded. 
The Gurkhas searched for the wounded man for four hours and eventually 
caught up with him and killed him. Soong Peng then guided the Gurkhas 
to ten terrorist supply dumps containing valuable equipment and large 
stores of food.” 


The above account is typical of the work in which both Battalions are 
constantly engaged in Malaya and which is making such a valuable contri- 
bution to the fight against the Communists in that country. 

The operations described above came to an end on the 24th September 
and the Battalion returned to Majedee for a very welcome break and 
Dahsera after six months’ hard “ jungle bashing.” 

After a successful Dasehra with the Ist Battalion, and the Annual 
Inspection, the Battalion took over the Johore Bahru circle from the 
1/2nd (K.E.O.) Gurkhas on the 18th October, and sent a company to 
Rengam. In the latter area “.D”’ Company scored an immediate success, 
getting four bandits in the first week. When the Ist Battalion went off 
to Operation “ Valiant” the 2nd Battalion took over its responsibilities 
in the Kota Tingi area and soon registered results. 

On the 3rd November, the day that Captain John Jacob (Durham 
Light Infantry, attached) heard that he had been awarded the M.C., his 
company celebrated the event by bagging three bandits and “‘ D ” Company 
got another. A result of this action was that rare phenomenon in Johore, 
a surrender, and the run of success went on until the Battalion had recorded 
a total of fourteen in six weeks, including a surrender and a capture. 

At the end of November Major Charles Wylie rejoined the Battalion 
after his exploits on the Mount Everest Expedition led by Colonel Sir 
John Hunt. 

The conquest of Everest on the eve of the Coronation was an event 
which won the admiration of the whole world and filled us all with a great 
pride, and the Regiment is indeed proud in the knowledge that one of its 
officers was a member of the great winning team. 
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(It is here interesting to record that a friend of the Regiment was a 
member of the first Everest Expedition. He is Sir Oliver Wheeler, later 
Surveyor-General of India, who, as Major Wheeler, M.C., Royal Engineers, 
was Brigade Major of the 51st Brigade in which the Ist Battalion served in 
Mesopotamia in the First World War.) 


The Battalion celebrated Christmas 1953 in the traditional fashion 
with the usual Ladies’ Guest Night and the entertainment of the Gurkha 
officers and the year ended happily with the memorable visit by the Band 
of the Royal Scots which has been described above. 


* FOUR FINE MEN” 


~ Under this title, Colonel C. C. Graham, D.S.O., O.B.E., paid a tribute 
to four Gurkha commissioned officers in the December 1951 issue of 
‘Bugle and Kukri,’ and the Regiment owes so much to them that no 
account of its post-war doings would be adequate without special mention 
of them. 

The officers referred to are the four senior Gurkha commissioned 
officers: Major Purne Rai, Sardar Bahadur, D.S.O., O.B.E., M.C., 
O.B.I.; Major Rakamsing Rai, Sardar Bahadur, M.B.E., M.C., O.B.L, 
1.0.M.; Major Baghdan Rai, M.B.E., M.C.; and Captain Kulbahadur 
Limbu, Sardar Bahadur, O.B.I., M.B.E. 

They were the first Gurkha commissioned officers to be gazetted to 
the substantive ranks of major and captain in the British Army. 

Purne joined the Regiment in Maymyo during the First World War 
and I remember him coming to the Ist Battalion in Mesopotamia as a young 
Lance-Naik with a draft. The young Purne was a fine specimen of his 
kind and even then gave promise of great things but few would have been 
bold enough to predict his brilliant future, for Purne has become a legend 
in the Regiment and beyond it. (Only a few days ago the writer received 
a letter from a friend in a British Regiment serving in Malaya who described 
the pleasure with which he had made the acquaintance of “ that famous 
character, your Purne.’’) 

Purne has the distinction of being the first Gurkha to be awarded the 
D.S.O. and his record in war is an outstanding one, judged by any standards. 

The other three joined between the wars and many officers have vivid 
memories of them as non-commissioned officers, Gurkha officers and 
Subadar-Majors in peacetime, while the more junior had the privilege 
of serving in war with these four fine men. 
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Their contribution to the reputation of the Regiment cannot be 
adequately assessed. Great fighting soldiers, their example and loyalty in 
all circumstances have been beyond praise and it may safely be said that 
the Regiment would not have attained its present status without their 
devoted service. 


In the most difficult period in its history they showed what the Regi- 


ment meant to them, and I cannot do better than quote what Colonel 
Graham had to say :— 


“To my mind and to those senior officers who were present at the 
time, the greatest service these officers gave was during the difficult period 
of the ‘ opt’ in India in 1947, and subsequently on the arrival of the two 
battalions in Malaya and Hong Kong in 1948. What was the situation 
then ? There were two battalions very much under strength, without any 
specialists, short of clerks and with their organisation completely disrupted. 
The battalions comprised just so many ‘bodies.’ With one or two 
exceptions, none of the British officers had ever served with the Regiment. 
There was a nucleus of King’s Gurkha Officers and men, many of whom had 
never served together before. They had come from the four wartime 
battalions. The King’s Gurkha Officers and men were somewhat ‘ dazed ’ 
with the process of the ‘ opt’ in India and all that it had involved. They 
had scarcely reconciled themselves to the disruption of the Regiment and 
the loss of so many friends and relatives who had decided to sever con- 
nections with the Regiment and stay behind in India. There had been 
recriminations. There existed an element of doubt as to whether the course 
of action they had taken in ‘coming over’ was after all right. It was 
therefore natural that many of them should view with suspicion, if not with 
doubt, their prospects in the British Army. . . . If ever a situation required 
tactful handling this one did. 

It was fortunate for the Regiment that these four Gurkha officers were 
still with us. They had qualified for pension and could have retired, but 
it is no exaggeration to say that love of Regiment caused them to stay on 
and stick by us through those difficult days. The value of their sense of 
Regimental spirit, tradition, experience and advice was almost beyond 
computation. Whatever doubts existed regarding the success of the new 
project steadily disappeared and we are really on our feet. That this is so 
is largely due to those four fine men. 


Its future can hold no terrors for the Regiment that can produce such 
men. 
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THE FAMILIES 


The happy domestic life of the Gurkha has always been one of the truest 
indications of his character and the families have ever been a very important 
component of every Gurkha regiment. Indeed, this fact was officially 
recognised by the special married families’ establishment in peacetime. 

All officers will have happy memories of the family lines and the more 
senior will remember the early ventures in welfare work among the regi- 
mental women and children by British officers’ wives, the pioneer among 
whom was Mrs Senior in Maymyo before 1914. As the fight against 
superstition and age-old customs progressed, so was there a steady improve- 
ment in the happiness, health and hygiene of the families and notable 
advances were made in Shillong and later in Quetta and Chaman. But 
it has only been since the end of the last war that real and substanual 
progress has been made in this field. This is mainly attributable to the 
spread of knowledge on health matters and child welfare among the men 
and their wives and to the substitution of professional for arnateur workers 
with the families. The work of these devoted ladies of the Women’s 
Voluntary Services has been beyond praise and has earned the deep 
gratitude of the Gurkha ranks. 

The posting to units of these professional workers, with full-time 
responsibility, official recognition and adequate financial resources has 
worked wonders. 

The families of both Battalions in Malaya were first accommodated in 
a tented camp at Majedee Barracks, Johore Bahru, with electric light and 
stone floors, but this later gave place to permanent hutments and a well- 
equipped hospital, providing good quarters and all facilities necessary for 
the maintenance of the health, happiness and contentment of the women 
and children who are so important to the Regiment. 
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EPILOGUE 


THE decade from 1940 to 1950 was the vital harvest-time of the Regiment 
when all that had gone before fell into place and it reached its highest 
achievement, attained its greatest renown and reaped its reward. 

The glories of Meiktila, the Passano Ridge, “ Scraggy ” and Talingon 
were the later chapters in the story which had begun fifty years before, 
and they had been made certain by Sharqat and Anzac, no less than by 
the strivings, the successes and the failures of those who, through the 
succeeding generations, had given of their best to the Regiment they had 
delighted to serve and had, each in his turn, added his brick to the structure 
which so triumphantly withstood all the stresses and strains of the greatest 
conflict in human history. 

The Regiment’s reward was two-fold. 

In October 1949 His Majesty King George VIth was most graciously 
pleased to approve that the additional title of Princess Mary’s Own should 
in future be included in that of the 10th Gurkha Rifles, and that the Regi- 
ment should henceforth be designated the 10th Princess Mary’s Own 
Gurkha Rifles. And His Majesty’s approval of the affiliation of the 
Royal Scots and the 10th Princess Mary’s Own Gurkha Rifles was 
announced in Army Order 39 of 1950. 

At the instance of H.R.H. The Princess Royal, who had so charmingly 
signified her desire that the Regimental Title should be Princess Mary’s 
Own rather than the more formal alternative of Princess Royal’s Own, a 
ceremony to mark the affiliation with the Royal Scots was held at Glencorse 
Barracks, near Edinburgh, on the 4th April 1950. 

The main portion of the ceremony was the handing over of claymores 
presented by the Royal Scots to the Regiment. The claymores were the 
gifts of Colonel J. H. Mackenzie and Brigadier H. D. K. Money of the 
Royal Scots. Colonel Mackenzie, formerly Colonel of the Royal Scots, 
had been largely instrumental, with Colonel J. D. Grant of the 10th, in 
bringing the long-cherished desire for affiliation to fruition, while Brigadier 
Money had himself been born in a Gurkha Regiment, his father having 
been a former Commanding Officer of the 1st Gurkhas. 

After the inspection of the guard of honour of the Ist Battalion the 
Royal Scots by Her Royal Highness, accompanied by the Colonels of both 
Regiments, the claymores were handed in turn by Brigadier Crockatt, 
the Colonel of the Royal Scots, to Her Royal Highness, who gave charge 
of them to General Christison. 
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In doing so, the Princess Royal recalled that the link between the two 
Regiments had now been cemented by the official affiliation which the King 
had so graciously approved. ‘‘ My Regiment is proud,” she went on, “ to 
be so closely tied to those whom we have known and admired so long, and 
whose gallantry and fighting traditions are renowned throughout the Army. 
As far back as 1926 His Majesty granted your pipers the privilege of wearing 
the Hunting Stewart tartan, and we are gratified that he was recently pleased 
to approve of your sharing with us the honour of wearing arm patches of 
this tartan. To me, personally, it is a special joy that he has signified his 
agreement with the proposal that my name should be incorporated in 
your title.” 

The claymores were then handed over by the Colonel of the Regiment 
to Major A. Fairgrieve, D.S.O., who had served with the Ist Battalion, 
and Major J. S. Bolton, D.S.O., who had commanded the 2nd Battalion. 

In accepting them from Her Royal Highness, General Christison 
assured the Princess Royal of the delight of all ranks of the 10th at the series 
of events which had culminated in the present ceremony and had set the 
seal of His Majesty’s gracious approbation on the sixty-year-old connection 
between the two regiments. ‘To a sturdy and fighting race such as the 
Gurkhas,” he concluded “ who too have had to fight hard for their freedom 
and independence, and who still use their fighting weapon, the kukri, in 
the service of our King, these claymores will be specially symbolic of the 
close bond between two fighting races, and two regiments with deep 
respect and affection for one another.” 

Thus was the long-cherished ambition of the 10th brought to 
triumphant fulfilment and the event was the occasion for the exchange 
of the following messages :— 


“All ranks, British and Gurkha, of the 10th Princess Mary’s Own 
Gurkha Rifles send greetings to all Royal Scots. We are proud that an 
unofficial affiliation of some sixty years has now been officially recognised. 
We are proud that your Colonel-in-Chief, Her Royal Highness The Princess 
Royal, has honoured us with her name, and we are proud too of the privilege 
accorded to us to wear patches of the Hunting Stewart tartan.” 


“ All ranks, past and present, of the Royal Scots (The Royal Regiment) 
thank you and all ranks of the 10th Princess Mary’s Own Gurkha Rifles 
for your cordial message and wish to express their extreme gratification that 
His Majesty The King has been gracious enough to approve of official 
recognition being given to our long unofficial affiliation. The First of Foot 
is proud to be so closely associated with a regiment with such gallant fighting 
traditions. We are especially pleased that the King has given his approval 
to our beloved Colonel-in-Chief’s wish to honour your regiment with her 
name, as this can only tend to unite us even more closely than before.” 
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Those of the Regiment who could not travel to Edinburgh for the 
ceremony to mark the affiliation wished to show their deep appreciation of 
the honour which had been done the 10th, and Her Royal Highness The 
Princess Royal honoured the Regiment by accepting an invitation to 
luncheon at 96 Piccadilly on the 24th May 1950. The Colonel of the Royal 
Scots, Brigadier N. R. Crockatt, C.B.E., D.S.O., and Mrs Crockatt were 
also our guests with several other officers and ladies of the Royal Scots, 
and there was a large gathering of past and present officers and their wives 
to do honour to this great occasion in the history of the Regiment. 

After the Loyal Toast, proposed by the Colonel of the Regiment, 
General Sir Philip Christison spoke of the deep appreciation of all in the 
10th at the presence of Her Royal Highness as the guest of the Regiment 
at this luncheon further to cement the friendship and affiliation of the two 
Regiments. After saying that it was the spontaneous desire of all ranks to 
signify their humble appreciation of the King’s approval of the great 
honours and privileges which had been granted to the Regiment, General 
Christison asked Her Royal Highness to accept for the Royal Scots two 
kukris and to accept a third as a personal gift for herself. At the same 
time, the officers, past and present, asked Her Royal Highness to be so 
gracious as to accept a Regimental brooch as a token of the esteem and 
affection they held for her. . 

In accepting the kukris, Her Royal Highness said that her Regiment, 
the Royal Scots, invited all officers of the 10th Princess Mary’s Own 
Gurkha Rifles, past and present, to consider themselves honorary members 
of all Officers’ Messes of the Royal Scots wherever these are to be found. 
In accepting the personal gifts, The Princess Royal was gracious enough 
to say that she was proud that the 10th bore her name and that she hoped 
that we would call upon her if at any time she could be of service to what 
Her Royal Highness was pleased to call “ your gallant corps.” In con- 
clusion, The Princess Royal asked the Colonel of the Regiment to send her 
best wishes to all ranks serving in Malaya “ under trying and difficult 
circumstances ”’ and to accept for them signed photographs of herself for 
the Officers’, Gurkha Officers’ and non-commissioned officers’ Messes. 

These happy occasions marked the passing of the Regiment into the 
present continuing chapter of its history as The 10th Princess Mary’s Own 
Gurkha Rifles—a Regiment of the British Army affiliated with the First 
of Foot, The Royal Scots (The Royal Regiment) whose tartan it so proudly 
wears. 

As such, it has already begun to build for itself fresh traditions and an 
enhanced reputation. 

Its latest honour came on the ever-glorious 2nd June 1953, when General 
Sir Philip Christison, Bt., G.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., M.C., was present, in 
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his capacity as its Colonel, in the pre-war full dress uniform of the Regiment, 
at the Coronation of Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II., whom God preserve. 

And what of the future ? 

The existence of the Brigade of Gurkhas must obviously depend upon 
the continued willingness of the Government of Nepal to allow recruit- 
ment of Gurkhas in Her Majesty’s service. Happily both sides appear to 
be well content with the present arrangements. 


The chronicler of the Ist Battalion brought the account of its doings in 
1953 to an end with these words :— 


““ As the sun rose on the first day of the new year, so eight platoons of 
rested, re-equipped, determined Gurkhas moved into the well-remembered 
jungles... .” 


I lay down my pen with that picture in mind—the men of the 10th 
Princess Mary’s Own Gurkha Rifles marching into the future as they have 
so often marched splendidly into battle, sustained by their ancestral 
virtues and the proud traditions of a glorious past. 


THE END 
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THE 10TH MADRAS INFANTRY 


“Carnatic.” ‘“ AMBOooR.” ‘“ Mysore, 1792.” ‘“ Assaye.” “ Ava, 1852.” 
** Burma, 1885-87 ” 


THE first trading stations, or factories as they were called, of the East India 
Company, were protected only by a few night-watchmen armed with lathis and 
an occasional musket. With the growth of the policy of Aurungzeb in subduing 
the Moslem kingdoms of the Dekhan, however, the whole countryside had 
become disturbed and the traders had to look to their own defence. Con- 
sequently, the Directors of the Company came to the decision, in 1688, to erect 
fortifications round their premises and organise a force for their defence. 

This was the beginning of the Indian Army and it started in Madras where 
the watchmen of the Company’s godowns were first armed and then grouped into 
companies. The companies grew to battalions and the battalions to regiments 
and so the first of the Presidential Armies came into being in Madras, to be 
followed by the great armies of Bengal and Bombay. 

Until 1746 the Company’s men were employed solely on local protection 
against marauders, but in that year the war which had broken out between 
England and France extended to India, and the French settlers on the coast of 
the Carnatic raised forces to drive the English out. The English Company had 
to protect itself and between 1746 and 1758 eleven companies of sepoys were 
raised. After the Peace of Aix-La-Chapelle, the British and French espoused 
opposite sides in the struggle for the vacant throne of the Carnatic, until 1756. 
In that year occurred the tragedy of the Black Hole of Calcutta, and most of 
the then existing companies of Madras sepoys went with Clive to Bengal to 
retrieve the situation. 

It was not until 1758 that the organisation into battalions began, and by 
1759 there were five battalions of Madras Native Infantry. By 1766 there were 
thirteen battalions, and in June of that year the 14th Battalion of Coast Sepoys 
was raised at Vellore and Captain Mathias Calvert of the Royal Army was 
appointed as its first Commandant. 

The Madrassi as then known was of little military reputation and it is interest- 
ing to note that until after the end of the Third Mahratta War in 1805, the men 
of the Madras Army were nearly all “‘ foreigners »—Pathans, Arabs, Turks, 
Afghans and Mohammedans from Hindustan, descendants of the mercenaries who 
had flocked to the great kingdoms of the Dekhan—with only a few pariahs and 
native Christians. The enlistment of the local Tamil and Telugu cultivator 
came later. 

When the 14th Battalion was raised there was no specified uniform, and it 
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was not until 1772 that the sepoys began to be clothed in scarlet, because, it is 
said, there was a lot of cloth of that colour in the Company’s godowns! It is 
also said that, thus clothed, they were often mistaken for Europeans and pro- 
portionately feared and that so the custom became permanent. In any case, 
the Line of the three Presidential Armies became modelled on the British pattern, 
and the sepoy in his scarlet jacket, shako-like pugaree and white cross-belt, 
stepped into the military history of India. 

The principal arm of the infantry was the trusty Brown Bess with officers 
carrying swords and non-commissioned officers halberds, and a battalion was 
early organised in eight companies, with a grenadier company. 

When the 14th Battalion was formed the officer cadre had been much improved 
and cadets were coming from Addiscombe to replace the adventurers who had 
first officered the Company’s armies. Each battalion also had a Native Com- 
mandant who corresponded roughly with the later Subadar-Major, although he 
had far greater power and was in many ways a law unto himself. 

The 14th Battalion had not long to wait before it saw active service. In 
1767, Hyder Ali and the Nizam invaded the Carnatic and the Battalion was at 
the battle of Trinomally, on 26th September 1767, where Calvert was wounded. 
After Trinomally the 14th Battalion, at a strength of 500 men, with a party of 
the 4th Battalion and 15 Europeans, the whole under the command of Calvert, 
formed the garrison of the Rock Fort of Amboor on the Palar River, south-west 
of Vellore. 

On 10th November 1767 Hyder Ali attacked Amboor with a force vastly 
outnumbering the defenders and with a great preponderance of artillery, and 
there ensued a siege and defence which were carried out on both sides with great 
spirit and determination. 

The fortress, built upon a prominent rocky outcrop, consisted of two main 
parts, an upper and a lower fort, and Calvert resolutely defended the lower 
fort for five days until it became untenable, when he withdrew to the upper fort. 
Here he held out despite the creation of several breaches by the superior enemy 
artillery, and the attackers were deterred from storming by frequent sallies by 
the garrison. Calvert himself described the last sally :— 


““T observed just as day was peeping, a body of about 5,000 or 6,000 
sepoys clothed in red come into the lower fort and no body near to support 
them. He has three battalions of sepoys clothed in red, and I determined 
that if I did but drive them from the fort and pettah it would deter the rest. 

So, without delay, I pushed down the hill a company of grenadiers with 
one of my best sergeants with orders not to fire a shot but to rush upon them 
with their bayonets. This was executed beyond my expectations, for those 
of the enemy next the hill gave way as soon as my sepoys came near them, 
and they followed so close that they drove them one upon another against 
the gateway, which was set on fire in order to cover themselves with smoke. 
At this place, by their own account they had seventy killed, and the enemy 
were driven off and so dispirited that they gave up all hope of storming.” 


This was the last action of the siege and Hyder Ali drew off his troops and marched 
them away. 
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The defence of Amboor earned for Calvert’s young battalion the unique 
device of the “ Rock Fort,” which, after Assaye, was combined with the 
“ Elephant ” awarded to the units taking part in that battle to form the famous 
badge of the “ Elephant and Castle,” the “ Rock Fort ” being borne on the back 
of the “‘ Elephant.” The old colours removed by permission from the Church 
of St John in the fort of Vellore bear this badge in the centre of the Regimental 
Colour. 

This was the first honorary distinction ever to be awarded to a unit of the 
Madras Army, and “‘ AMBoorR ” was the first Battle Honour. 

Recognition of the gallant defence of Amboor was made in the following 
citation which appeared as a Special Government Resolution :— 


“The brave and gallant defence of the Fort of Amboor afford us high 
satisfaction and it is agreed that our thanks be given to Captain Calvert and 
that he be desired to acquaint Ensign Barton, the Commandant Moideen 
Saib and the sepoys with the sense we have of their services, and we think 
the giving this battalion which has behaved so remarkably well, some dis- 
tinguishing mark, it is agreed that it hereafter be called the ‘Amboor Battalion’ 
and that it do carry colours suitable to the occasion.” 


In 1770 the Amboor Battalion’s designation was changed to “ 10th Carnatic 
Battalion,” and in 1772 it was engaged in the operations against the Marawars 
and Polygars. 

An Inspection Report dated 1770 gives the strength of the Battalion as 
follows :— 


“1 Captain, 4 Lieutenants, 3 Ensigns, 1 Sergeant Major, 1 Quartermaster 
Sergeant, and 8 Sergeants. 


Black Officers and Sepoys— 


Commandant 1 Sepoys 699 
Subadars 7 Colourmen 10 
Jemadars 20 Drummers 12 
Havildars 48 Puckallies 10” 
Naigues 49 


The Inspection Report stated: ‘“‘ The Commandant, in particular, expert in 
his business and the whole make a very good appearance.” 


In 1773 the Battalion was at the siege of Tanjore, and thereafter the whole 
of the Madras Army became involved in the Second Mysore War, when Haidar 
Ali poured into the Carnatic and carried fire and sword to the gates of Madras, 
and in the Third Mysore War which ended in 1792 with the defeat of Haidar’s 
son, Tippu, by Lord Cornwallis at Seringapatam. 

In the latter war, the Battalion was in the 4th Brigade in the left wing of 
the army, and was commended by Lord Cornwallis for its conduct in the actions 
at Nandydrug and Savandrug, and at the capture of Palghatcherry in August 
1790. 

2E 
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For its services it was awarded the Battle Honour, ‘‘ Mysore, 1792.” The 
Coast Army had been greatly increased in strength and by the end of the Third 
Mysore War it had no less than thirty-four battalions of native infantry, three 
battalions of European infantry (which later became the Ist Battalions of the 
Dorsets—‘‘ Primus in Indis ”’—the Dublin Fusiliers and the Munster Fusiliers), 
eight regiments of native cavalry and a highly organised artillery. In 1796 there 
was a complete reorganisation under which the infantry was regrouped in 
regiments of two battalions of eight companies each. Thus, in 1796, the Battalion 
became the Ist Battalion of the 10th Madras Native Infantry. 

After long forbearance, Lord Mornington, the Governor-General of India, 
declared war upon the Mahratta Confederacy, and in August 1803 sent two 
armies against them under his brother General Arthur Wellesley in the south, 
and under General Gerard Lake in the north. Wellesley led the army of the 
Dekhan, with troops of the Peshwa and of the Nizam. Marching up from the 
south, Wellesley first stormed the fortress of Ahmednagar to give himself an 
advanced base. Then, advancing north-eastwards through Aurangabad, he 
came upon the army of the Mahrattas on 23rd September 1803, drawn up in 
battle array near the village of Assaye. The Mahratta host were in a strong position 
with a stream in front of them, another behind them and with their left flank 
resting on the junction of the two waters. Under-estimating the tactical skill of 
the enemy, whose troops were French trained and had French officers with 
them, Wellesley forded the obstacle to attack the Mahratta left flank, and found 
himself faced by the entire enemy army of some 18,000 infantry, 15,000 to 
20,000 irregular cavalry, and 100 guns. His own force consisted of 7,000 infantry, 
of which 2,000 were British, 400 British cavalry of the Company’s service (later 
the 19th Hussars), and 14 guns. 

There were five regiments of Madras Native Infantry, of which the 10th 
was one. 

Wellesley had committed himself too far to draw back, even if he had wished 
to do so and battle was joined. For a time the course of the action was critical, 
but Wellesley’s British Infantry saved him and he ended the day by achieving 
a great victory and capturing 98 of the enemy guns. Casualties were heavy and 
the 74th (later 2nd Battalion Highland Light Infantry) especially distinguished 
themselves. The Native Infantry played a creditable part in the battle and all 
were subsequently awarded the Battle Honour, “ AssayE, 1803.” The campaign 
ended with the lesser victory of Argaum and the capture of the fortress of 
Gawilghar. 

The Madras Army now underwent a difficult period of reconstruction 
through what became known as ‘“ Brahminization.” It was decided to give it 
roots among the people, and the old foreign mercenary types were replaced by 
the local Tamil and Telegu cultivators with a sprinkling of outcastes (Pariahs) 
and native Christians. The resulting product took some time to find its feet 
and did not greatly distinguish itself in the closing stages of the Mahratta Wars. 

Twenty-one years were to pass after Assaye before the 10th Madras Native 
Infantry was again on active service. 

Burmese encroachment on British territory resulted in the First Burma 
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War of 1824-26, and the 10th Madras Native Infantry was one of the units 
in the force commanded by General Morrison which was sent to occupy the then 
Burmese province of Arakan and thereafter to try to co-operate with the main 
British force in the Irrawaddy Valley. This expedition failed in its purpose 
owing to difficulties of transport and the deadly climate, six out of every seven 
British soldiers employed dying from fever, cholera, or dysentery. There is a 
very interesting reference to the part played by the 10th Madras Native Infantry 
in this dismal campaign, in ‘ The Life of Sir Henry Lawrence,’ by Sir Herbert 
Edwardes and Herman Merivale. Henry Lawrence was in the expedition as a 
junior officer and, in describing the capture of a Burmese position, he has this 
to say in his diary :— 


“Ist April, 1825. 


In the pass were the bodies of about a dozen of our poor Sepoys who 
had fallen. They were perhaps the most gallant souls in their regiment. . . . 
From the Mortar Battery those who were killed on the 29th could be plainly 
seen, and our men perceived one Sepoy still moving, so about 9 o’clock at 
night Sergeant Volkers and Gunners Cumming and Wilson volunteered to 
go under the enemy’s works, and if he was still alive, to bring him in. These 
gallant men succeeded in their humane design. ... The poor rescued 
Sepoy belonged to the Madras 10th Native Infantry, and a fine-looking fellow 
he was, but seemed dreadfully wounded. . . . They had left him for dead. 
Poor fellow, he seemed in good spirits and called for water, which our men 
gave him with a little biscuit, which he took readily in spite of caste.” 


This First Burma War resulted in the acquisition of the country called Assam, 
as well as Arakan and Tenasserim, and the garrison for the latter was furnished 
by the Madras Army. Thus began the close association of the Madras Army 
with Burma, and, although my research has not yet disclosed it, it is possible that 
the 10th Madras Infantry took its turn of garrison duty in Burma between the 
First and Second Burma Wars. 

The Second Burma War occurred in 1852, and ended after very little fighting 
with the cession of Pegu. The 10th Madras Native Infantry was one of the units 
engaged and was awarded the Battle Honour, “‘ Ava, 1852,” and the new province 
was also garrisoned by Madras troops. 

The next great event of Indian Military History was the Indian Mutiny, 
which broke out in 1857. This was, of course, almost entirely confined to the 
Bengal Army and the armies of Madras and Bombay remained unaffected. 
After the Mutiny, the territories in Burma which had been ceded as the result 
of the First and Second Burma Wars were amalgamated into one province, 
styled British Burma, and its garrisoning remained the responsibility of the 
Madras Army. 

In 1885, the word “ Native” was dropped from the designations of Indian 
regiments and the 10th Madras became the 10th Madras Infantry. In the same 
year the Third Burma War began, and the 10th Madras Infantry was one of 
the units in General Prendergast’s force which advanced up the Irrawaddy and 
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captured Rangoon. The 10th Madras Infantry served in Burma for two more 
years during the early stages of the pacification of Upper Burma and was awarded 
its last Battle Honour ‘‘ Burma, 1885-87.” 

Three years later, in 1890, the regiment was one of those selected for localisa- 
tion in Burma and was reconstituted as the 10th (Burma) Regiment of Madras 
Infantry. The regiment became the 10th Regiment (Ist Burma Rifles) Madras 
Infantry in 1892; the 10th Regiment (Ist Burma Gurkha Rifles) Madras 
Infantry in 1895 ; the 10th Gurkha Rifles in 1901 ; and the 10th Princess Mary’s 
Own Gurkha Rifles in 1950. 

It is to be noted that the number “10” has remained unchanged for 
nearly two hundred years. 
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SOME REGIMENTAL TRADITIONS AND CUSTOMS 


(Much of the information contained in this Appendix has 
been derived from an article entitled “ Old Customs, and Some 
New Ones ” which appeared in Vol. 2, No. 3, of the Regimental 
Journal. 

That article was, in turn, compiled from the memories and 
researches of a few senior officers of the Regiment and from 
information supplied by the Battalions themselves.) 


THE REGIMENTAL BADGE 


It is to be regretted that no record remains of the origin of the Regimental 
Badge of the Bugle and Kukri, or of the person to whom we are indebted for 
conception of this unique and singularly appropriate design. 

In the absence of precise information, the credit should go to the first Com- 
mandant, C. R. Macgregor. 

Other Gurkha regiments used the kukri as their badge in a variety of arrange- 
ments, but the 10th was the only one to combine the traditional Gurkha weapon 
with the Bugle Horn of Rifle and Light Infantry regiments, thus embodying 
the two ideas of ‘‘ Gurkha ” and “ Rifles.” 

The badge has undergone slight alterations in the arrangement of the relative 
positions of the Bugle and the Kukri, and in the numeral. Thus, the original 
badge used the Roman numeral ‘“‘ X” with the handle of the Kukri in front 
of the Bugle and the blade behind it, with the scroll bearing the designation of 
the Regiment beneath. When it was officially decreed that Roman numerals 
should be used by cavalry regiments only, the “ X ” gave place to the Arabic 
“10” and at about the same time the Kukri assumed its present position with 
the handle behind the Bugle and the blade in front of it. 

The wording of the scroll changed with the successive alterations in the 
designation of the Regiment, and, with the final alteration after the Second 
World War, the badge assumed its present design with the cypher of Her Royal 
Highness The Princess Royal above the Kukri and between the bugle-strings, 
the numeral below the Kukri, and the scroll bearing the words “‘ Princess Mary’s 
Own ”’ instead of “‘ Gurkha Rifles.” This made for a neater design and, besides, 
the badge itself was deemed to convey the “ Gurkha Rifles” with sufficient 
emphasis. 

The Regimental Badge is displayed to its best advantage as a silver fitting 
to the Pouch Belt which, fortunately, has survived the passing of the old pre- 
1914 Full Dress uniform. At this time of writing the addition of selected Battle 
Honours to the Regimental Badge on the Pouch Belt is under consideration. 


THE REGIMENTAL MARCH 


The Regimental March of the 10th Madras Infantry, if any, is not known. 
but “ Wi’ A Hundred Pipers An’ A’ An’ A’”’ has been the Regimental March 
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since memory serves or records show. The reason for its adoption is not known, 
but since it is essentially a pipe tune it may be assumed that it was chosen when 
the first pipe band of the Regiment was formed under the guiding hand of the 
Royal Scots, and, as there is no obvious reason for the selection of this particular 
air, it was probably chosen simply because it is such a wonderful marching tune. 

As recorded elsewhere in this book, the 2nd Battalion for a time used another 
pipe tune as their march—‘‘ I Love No A Lassie But Ane ”’—but this was in due 
course dropped in favour of the present march for both Battalions. 

The writer of this would like to suggest that “‘ I Love No A Lassie But Ane”’ 
be revived as a Regimental March second only to the ‘‘ Hundred Pipers,” to be 
used on appropriate occasions, in order to preserve this link with the early days 
of the 2nd Battalion. 


COLOURS AND RECORDS OF THE 10TH MADRAS INFANTRY 


As a Rifle Regiment colours are not carried, but as recorded in Chapter I of 
this book, the colours of the 10th Madras Infantry have been recovered from 
their resting place in the historic church of St John in the fort at Vellore and 
have been restored and preserved for posterity. They are in the custody of 
the Ist Battalion, and, as the greatest care was taken in the restoration to preserve 
them against possible deterioration, they should endure indefinitely as visible 
reminders of the Regiment’s ancient origins. 

The only other undoubted relic of the 10th Madras Infantry is the “‘ Record 
of the Regiment,” dating from 1767, which was recovered from a mass of rubbish 
in an office yakhdan at Takdah in 1921 and is now preserved in the Officers’ 
Mess of the Ist Battalion. 


REGIMENTAL DAYS 


The Regimental Birthday—Ilst May—is observed throughout the Regiment 
as a holiday. The usual custom has been to hold light-hearted sports in the 
afternoon, with events in which all could take part, followed by a Ladies’ Guest 
Night in the Officers’ Mess, when the latest-joined wife was required to make a 
speech immediately after the toast of ‘‘ The Regiment.” 

Now the toast of “‘ Her Royal Highness Princess Mary ” is honoured on this 
and all other Regimental Guest Nights immediately following ‘‘ The Queen.” 

Shargat Day, 29th October, is observed as a holiday by the Ist Battalion to 
commemorate the part played by the Battalion in the battle that finally forced 
the Turks to ask for an armistice in Mesopotamia in 1918. 

Gallipoli Day, 7th August, is similarly observed by the 2nd Battalion to 
commemorate the Battle of Sari Bair. As long as there were survivors of the 
Gallipoli campaign still serving, a ceremonial parade was held in the morning 


at which the veterans took post at the saluting base, and the rest of the day was 
a holiday. 
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Tue 2ND BATTALION ROLL oF Honour 


This notable memorial, which has been described in the text of this book, 
came into existence as a part of the measures taken by Licutenant-Colone! M. R. 
Roberts, on assuming command of the 2nd Battalion, to place on record the 
splendid achievements of the Battalion in the Gallipoli campaign. 

Always mounted in a prominent position in the quarter-guard, the memorial 
is a constant reminder, wherever the Battalion goes, of its gallant dead. 

It is to be hoped that this idea will be followed up by both Battalions of the 
Regiment in commemoration of the dead of both World Wars and of the 
operations in Malaya. 


THE Ist BATTALION BLACK CaT BANNER 


The origin of this banner which is, in effect, a form of battle honour, has 
been mentioned in the text of this book and has been more fully described by 
Lieutentant-Colonel D. D. M. McCready, D.S.O., O.B.E., in the Regimental 
Journal for 1951. It commemorates one of the notable episodes in the history 
of the Battalion and is flown, together with the Regimental Banner, outside the 
Battalion quarter-guard. Unfortunately, the original banner appears to have 
been lost and the one now in use is a replica. It is important that this and all 
similar traditions should be recorded and faithfully passed on from generation 
to generation, and that the right to fly this banner in perpetuity be jealously 
guarded. 


Pree BANNERS 


The presentation by successive Commanding Officers of personal Pipe 
Banners is a custom of fairly recent origin. The first to be presented was that 
of “ Frankie ” Coningham, the first Colonel of the Regiment, and since 1955 
both Battalions have carried the banner of Her Royal Highness Princess Mary. 
The custom in Scottish regiments is for the donor to take his banner away 
when he leaves the regiment, but there are not as yet enough banners in the 
Regiment to permit of this. Since the end of the Second World War steps have 
been taken to record the banners with their correct heraldic blazons. 


THe MAHABIR SWAMI STONE, AND OTHER Hinpu RELICS AND CUSTOMS 


Perhaps even more important and enduring than any of the traditions and 
customs which have already been mentioned are the religious emblems and 
customs which have come down to the 10th Princess Mary’s Own Gurkha 
Rifles from the Regiment’s forebears, the 10th Madras Infantry. 

In what is known as the Mahabir Swami Stone we possess a Hindu emblem 
of great interest and probably of great antiquity. It is a stone plaque, 18 inches 
by 12 inches, with a conventional figure of a Hindu diety, in relief and coloured, 
on the obverse face. Brought over to Burma by the Hindu sepoys of the 10th 
Madras Infantry, it was set up in the Regimental Temple and there remained 
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when the Regiment was reconstituted. The stone was known to the Madrassis 
as “‘ Bajrang Bali,’ and was held by them in great veneration. 

Mention of the Mahabir Swami Stone leads to another very interesting 
custom in the lst Battalion, for the two appear to have some now obscure con- 
nection, Year after year, up to 1939, the Dasehra “ Devi” was made by a 
member of a certain Chittagonian family, who came to the Battalion, wherever 
it happened to be, for that particular purpose. The Devi, portraying the story 
of the Goddess Kali, or Durga, was modelled in coloured clay and was destroyed 
at the end of the festival. In 1939 a permanent Devi in bronze was made. 

A possible explanation for the employment of a Chittagonian family as 
makers of the Regimental Devi may be found in the fact that the 10th Madras 
Infantry were engaged in the Arakan expedition during the First Burma War, 
and the force was based on Chittagong. It is at least a tenable supposition that 
the custom began then. The date was 1825. It is to be hoped that the Ist 
Battalion will take steps to find out and place on record the details of the family 
which performed this service for so many years. This family may also be able 
to throw some light on the origins of the Mahabir Swami Stone. 


Dasehra, or Durga Puja, is, of course, the principal Hindu festival in all 
Gurkha regiments. It commemorates the victory of the Goddess Durga (Kali) 
over the monster Mahesur, and is, basically, symbolical of the ultimate triumph 
of good over evil. The festival takes place usually in October and lasts for ten 
days. There is general relaxation and jollification, culminating in the great day 
of sacrifice, when fowls and goats are killed in large numbers and the final act 
is the beheading of a buffalo. The proceedings have often been described and 
follow the same general pattern in all Gurkha regiments. 

In the 10th, the Gurkha ranks have always displayed great talent and ingen- 
uity, at the expenditure of considerable sums of money, in providing entertain- 
ment during Dasehra, and a principal feature of the festival has always been 
a “drama” produced with commendable efficiency. The Gurkha can be a 
comedian of no mean skill, and a burlesque, in which British and Gurkha officers, 
and sometimes even more senior people, are parodied, is often a popular act 
in the play. It is usual for the principal performance, to which British officers 
and their wives are invited, to take place on the night before the great day of 
sacrifice, and the lavish hospitality of the Gurkha officers is sometimes hardly 
the best preparation for the gory spectacle next morning ! 

The great moment comes when the buffalo is sacrificed. A deep hush falls 
over the assembled multitude as the selected man, who has undergone fasting 
and purification, braces himself for the stroke. The weapon used is a special 
sacrificial sword. As the blade shears through the thick neck and the head falls, 
a tremendous shout goes up, a firing party fires a volley of blank and the pipes 
triumphantly break into the Regimental March. The head is laid in front of 
the “ Devi” and the slayer runs up to where the Commanding Officer is sitting 
and makes an obeisance. The Commanding Officer then binds a clean white 


cloth around the man’s head, congratulates him, shakes hands, and gives him a 
substantial reward. 
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A Dasehra custom peculiar to Gurkha regiments is the worship and blessing 
of the arms, including the swords of the British officers, when they are stacked 
in front of the temporary temple and are sprinkled with sacred water by the 
regimental Pundit, who asks protection of them throughout the year.* 

This admirable ceremony is indicative of the Gurkha’s steadfast faith in 
the essential merit of a soldier’s calling. 

Another Regimental Dasehra custom which has now ceased, and for details 
of which we were indebted to the late Colonel Wilfred Baker, was the engage- 
ment, in the old Burma days, of a troupe of Manipuri Nautch Girls. Baker said, 
“They danced and sang for hours on end, though I believe their song themes 
were little understood by the assembled rank and file. To vary the monotony 
and for the benefit of any British officers and their wives present, these Manipuri 
girls occasionally broke into ‘I wish I were single again,’ in English ! ” 

Riflemen dressed as girls uow always do the dancing at Dasehra, gyrating 
for hours on end in a non-stop performance worthy of the Windmill Theatre. 
Finally, it was a custom in both Battalions for the last-joined subaltern to kill 
a goat at his first Dasehra. 


REGIMENTAL SILVER 


There are three pieces of Regimental Silver which are of outstanding merit 
and historical interest :— 


I. The Silver Shwe Dagon Pagoda 


The origin of this unusually handsome piece has not been definitely estab- 
lished, but tradition in the 1st Battalion ascribed it to the 10th Madras Infantry. 
It is however possible that it is of even earlier origin, and there was an alternative 
tradition that it was a very ancient piece of Burmese silver presented to the 
Regiment by Mr Bertram Carey, who had such close association with the 
Regiment in the Chin Hills in the 1890’s. Whatever its origin, this is a beautiful 
example of the craft of the Burseme silversmith. The Pagoda was on view at the 
1951 Exhibition in London and the opportunity was taken to have it repaired. 
In the course of time it had become rather battered and the Pagoda had lost 
its “‘ hti.” 


II. The 1st Battalion Centrepiece 


This is a silver model of the Assyrian man-lion, the badge of the 17th Indian 
Division in the First World War, presented by the first Colonel of the Regiment, 
“Frankie” Coningham, to commemorate the part played by the Ist Battalion 
under his command at the Battle of Sharqat, to which were added the silver 
figures of Gurkha officers and other ranks subscribed for by officers of the 
Battalion. A similar man-lion is in the possession of the 116th Mahrattas, with 

* The Pundit is an unobtrusive but very important member of the Battalion organisa- 
tion. He is responsible for the education of the children and for giving advice to the 
Commanding Officer when required. A good Pundit can exercise a very valuable influence 
and the Regiment has been fortunate in its holders of this office. 
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which regiment the Ist Battalion was so closely associated at Sharqat and later 
in the Arab Rebellion. 


(Archeological Note: The Assyrian man-lion is a quasi-religious symbol 
usually found flanking the entrances to palaces. It combines the attributes of man 
and other beasts ; figures of this sort are commonly found with the claw feet of 
birds. Thus they were assumed to possess the wisdom of man, the strength of 
the lion and the swift flight of the bird. They were also frequently winged. They 
were deliberately “ fearful ”? in order to ward off evil spirits, but there is no evidence 
that they were used by private individuals. Among the most famous winged 
man-headed lions are those excavated by Austen Henry Layard at Nimrud in 
1845. They guarded the entrance to the palace of the Assyrian King Ashur-Nasir- 
Pal II., who reigned from 883 to 859 B.c. When they first came into view Layard’s 
Arab overseer cried, “‘ This is not the work of men’s hands, but of those infidel 
giants of whom the Prophet (peace be with him!) has said that they were higher 
than the tallest date-tree. This is one of the idols which Noah (with him also be 
peace) cursed before the Flood.” 

Man-lions must have guarded the entrances to the royal palaces of Ashur, the 
site of which is now known as Kalaat esh Shargat, from which the Regiment 
derives the battle honour of “ Sharqat.’? It appears that the site of Ashur was 
occupied from the early part of the third millennium B.c., while the earliest literary 
references to the city occur in texts which were found at Nuzu and which date 
from the Old Akkadian Period (circa 2360-2180 B.c.). The city, which took its name 
from the national god, Ashur, gave its name to the country and empire. Under 
Shamshi-Adad I. (circa 1748-1716 B.c.) Assyria enjoyed a period of independence 
and Ashur began to be a great city, well fortified and with a fine temple. The 
Assyrian Kingdom lasted from circa 1700-1100 B.c. and as the first dynasty of 
Babylon declined, so the power of Assyria increased. The Assyrian Empire 
(circa 1100-633 3B.c.) begins with Tiglath Pileser I. (circa 1114-1076 B.c.). 
After two centuries of relative darkness for Assyria, it was Ashur-Nasir-Pal II. 
who made it the ruthless fighting machine whose calculated frightfulness was the 
terror of its rivals : 


“‘' The Assyrian came down like a wolf on the fold, 
His cohorts were gleaming with purple and gold.” 


Ashur-Nasir-Pal II. was followed by his son Shalmaneser III. (circa 858-824 B.C.), 
who made frequent campaigns against Syria and Palestine—Jehu of Israel paid 
heavy tribute to him. Tiglath Pileser III. usurped the throne in 744 B.c. and 
was another warrior-statesman. Another usurper and the founder of a new dynasty 
was Sargon II. (721-705 B.c.). In the Khorsabad annals he lists the fall of Samaria 
as the outstanding event of the first year of his reign. Sargon II. was succeeded 
by his son Sennacherib in 704. Sennacherib ruled until 681 B.c. and it was he 
who transferred the capital to Nineveh. T. M.) 


III. The 2nd Battalion Centrepiece 


This beautiful piece of silver commemorates the part played by the 2nd 
Battalion in the First World War, and consists of a scale model of the granite 
monolith erected at Cape Helles as a memorial to those who fell in the Gallipoli 
campaign, with figures of Gurkhas round the base. The figure of the Gurkha 
officer is a portrait in silver of Hon. Captain Kumansing Limbu, O.B.I., who 
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was Signalling Naik with the Battalion at Gallipoli, and was Subadar-Major 
when the centrepiece was made. Figures were intended to be presented by 
successive Commanding Officers, so only two had been completed before the 
Battalion went on active service in the Second World War. 

The centrepiece was originally in oxydised silver, but it has since been 
polished and has thereby lost something of its character. The names of the 
officers who subscribed towards its cost are recorded round the base. 
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IV. Other Pieces of Interest 

Both Battalions have amassed a quantity of silver challenge cups, trophies, 
snuff boxes, cigar boxes, beer mugs and miscellaneous articles of silver through 
the years, all of which have their special associations with individuals, events and 
places, and many of them are of considerable intrinsic value. 

Among these there was—and one hopes still is—a 1st Battalion piece of no 
intrinsic value but of great interest. This is an old charcoal cigar-lighter con- 
sisting of a fluted marble column carrying a shallow metal bowl for the char- 
coal, Almost certainly a relic of the 10th Madras Infantry, it bore the interesting 
inscription: “‘ From three hard-up Bengalis, 1857.” The date is, of course, of 
special significance. As already mentioned, the 7th Gurkha Rifles inherited 
considerable quantities of 10th silver. 

Apart from silver, the Ist Battalion once possessed a lot of very beautiful 
and valuable carved woodwork of Burmese origin and, if any of this survives, 
it should be carefully preserved for it is irreplaceable. 


THE RoyaL ScoTs CLAYMORES 

As recorded in the body of this book, the affiliation of the 10th Princess Mary’s 
Own Gurkha Rifles with the Royal Scots (The Royal Regiment) was marked 
by the exchange of splendid specimens of the traditional weapons of Scot and 
Gurkha and the claymores are now proud possessions of the 10th, specially 
valued as symbols of the enduring mutual respect and admiration of two warrior 
races. It is of special interest that the claymores belonged to two officers of the 
Royal Scots with close ties with the 10th. One was Colonel J. H. Mackenzie, 
who, while Colonel of the Royal Scots, was largely instrumental, in collaboration 
with Colonel Grant, for bringing about the affiliation, and-the other was Brigadier 
Money, who was himself born in a Gurkha regiment. 

In this connection let it be recorded that all officers, past and present, of 
the Royal Scots (The Royal Regiment) and the 10th Princess Mary’s Own Gurkha 
Rifles are permanent honorary members of Officers’ Messes of each regiment. 


THE BRUNEI GONG 

The 1st Battalion’s latest acquisition is the Brunei Gong, which consists of 
a gong supported by a pair of elephant tusks and mounted on a plinth inscribed 
“From Bentong.” This was presented by the people of Bentong, of all com- 
munities, as a token of gratitude for the Ist Battalion’s work in clearing the 
district of bandits. It was accompanied by a pair of krises and an address 
printed on a scroll of silk. 
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HONOURS AND AWARDS 


GAINED ON ACTIVE SERVICE PRIOR TO THE 
FIRST WORLD WAR 


Captain G. N. Caulfield 

Lieutenant J. Henegan 

No. 737 Havildar Haraksing 
Gurung 

Captain E. R. J. Presgrave 


1893 


Distinguished Service Order 

Distinguished Service Order 

Indian Order of Merit, 2nd 
Class 

Distinguished Service Order 

Brevet of Major 


Chin Hills 
Chin Hills 
Chin Hills 


Chin Hills 
Chin Hills 


GAINED DURING THE FIRST WORLD WAR 


Lieutenant-Colonel R. A. Firth 


Lieutenant-Colonel F. G. H. 
Sutton 

Captain J. M. V. Stewart 

Captain W. N. Atkinson (killed) 

Lieutenant W. P. Moran (died 
of wounds) 

Lieutenant A. J. B. Chester 


(1.A.R.O). 

2nd Lieutenant C. W. F. Scott 
(1.A.R.O.) 

Subadar - Major Chittahang 
Limbu 


Distinguished Service Order 

Mentioned in Despatches 

Mentioned in Despatches 
(twice) 

Mentioned in Despatches 

Mentioned in Despatches 

Mentioned in Despatches 


Military Cross 
Mentioned in Despatches 
Mentioned in Despatches 


Indian Order of Merit, 2nd 
Class 
Mentioned 
(twice) 
Order of British India, 2nd 

Class 
Order of British India, 
Class 


in Despatches 


Ist 


Gallipoli 
Gallipoli 
Gallipoli 
Gallipoli 
Gallipoli 
Gallipoli 
Gallipoli 
Gallipoli 
Gallipoli 
Gallipoli 
Gallipoli 
Gallipoli 


Gallipoli 


Subadar Chettradhoj Limbu 


Subadar Pharsaldhoj Rai 


Jemadar Ramsing Burathoki 
Jemadar Bajirdhoj Rai 
Jemadar Narbahadur Rai 


Jemadar Bowraj Limbu 

No. 2217 Havildar Subidatt 
Rai 

No. 898 Bugler Sriman Rai 


No. 256 Bugler Ambare Gurung 


No. 611 Rifleman Jamansing 
Sunwar 

No. 356 Rifleman Harksing 
Thapa 

No. 723 Rifleman Saindhoj Rai 


No. 43 Rifleman Dilsing Lama 


No. 2003 Rifleman Bowdaman 
Rai 

No. 367 Rifleman Kishensing 
Rana 

Lieutenant-Colonel F, E. Con- 
ingham 


Colonel F. E. Coningham, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Colonel-Commandant F. E. 


Coningham, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O. 


Lieutenant-Colonel H. W. R. 
Senior 


Lieutenant-Colonel H. L. Scott, 
D.S.O., M.C. (attd.) 
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Indian Order of Merit, 
Class 

Order of British India, 
Class 

Indian Order of Merit, 
Class 

Order of British India, 
Class 

Indian Order of Merit, 
Class 

Indian Order of Merit, 
Class 

Indian Order of Merit, 
Class 

Mentioned in Despatches 

Indian Distinguished Service 
Medal 

Indian Distinguished 
Medal 

Indian Distinguished 
Medal 

Indian Distinguished 
Medal 

Indian Distinguished 
Medal 

Indian Distinguished 
Medal 

Indian Distinguished 
Medal 

Mentioned in Despatches 


2nd 
2nd 
2nd 
2nd 
2nd 
2nd 


2nd 


Service 
Service 
Service 
Service 
Service 


Service 


Mentioned in Despatches 


Distinguished Service Order 

Companion of the Order of St 
Michael and St George 

Companion of the Bath 


Companion of the Order of the 
Star of India 

Mentioned in Despatches (three 
times) 

Distinguished Service Order 

Companion of the Order of the 
Indian Empire 

Mentioned in Despatches (three 
times) 

Bar to Distinguished Service 
Order 
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Gallipoli 
Gallipoli 
Gallipoli 
Gallipoli 
Gallipoli 
Gallipoli 
Gallipoli 


Gallipoli 
Gallipoli 


Gallipoli 
Gallipoli 
Gallipoli 
Gallipoli 
Gallipoli 
Gallipoli 
Gallipoli 
Gallipoli 


Mesopotamia 
Mesopotamia 


Mesopotamia 
Mesopotamia 
Mesopotamia 


Mesopotamia 
Mesopotamia 


Mesopotamia 


Mesopotamia 
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Major L. A. Bethell 


Major W. B. Baker 


Major E. S. Gale 
Captain J. H. Williams 


Captain J. I. Ennis 


Captain E. J. C. Ashmore 


Captain E. A. K. Crossfield 

Captain R. H. Mylne 

Captain D. J. McGeorge 
(1.A.R.O.) 

Captain E. A. Bald 

Captain R. A. Buss 

Captain R. E. Coningham 

Captain A. M. Dick (1.M.S.) 

Lieutenant H. N. Irwin 

Lieutenant W. H. H. Lindquist 

Subadar Santabir Rai 

Subadar Surbir Limbu 

Subadar Garbhe Limbu 


Subadar Shiambahadur Limbu 
Subadar Bakhatbahadur Limbu 
Subadar Karbir Rai 

Subadar Chettradhoj Limbu 
Subadar Manbahadur Rai 


Jemadar Kajiman Lama 


Jemadar Narbahadur Limbu 


Jemadar Kajiman Lama, 
I.D.S.M. 
No. 3279 MHavildar Bakhat- 


bahadur Rai 
No. 3081 Naik Mehrman Rai 
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Order of the British Empire 
(Officer) 

Order of the British Empire 
(Officer) 

Order of the Star of Nepal 
3rd Class 

Mentioned in Despatches 

Distinguished Service Order 

Mentioned in Despatches 
(twice) 

Military Cross 

Bar to Military Cross 

Military Cross 

Distinguished Service Order 

Mentioned in Despatches 

Military Cross 

Military Cross 

Military Cross 

Mentioned in Despatches 

Military Cross 

Military Cross 

Brevet of Major 

Brevet of Major 

Military Cross 

Military Cross 

Military Cross 

Military Cross 

Indian Order of Merit, 2nd 
Class 

Indian Distinguished Service 
Medal 

Indian Order of Merit, 2nd 
Class 

Indian Distinguished Service 
Medal 

Indian Distinguished Service 
Medal 

Mentioned in Despatches 

Mentioned in Despatches 

Indian Distinguished Service 
Medal 

Indian Distinguished Service 
Medal 

Mentioned in Despatches 


Indian Distinguished Service 
Medal 

Indian Distinguished Service 
Medal 


India 
India 
India 


Kachin Hills 
Mesopotamia 
Mesopotamia 


Mesopotamia 
Arab Rebellion 
Palestine 
Palestine 
Palestine 
Mesopotamia 
Mesopotamia 
Mesopotamia 
Mesopotamia 
N.W. Frontier 
Arab Rebellion 
Gallipoli 
Mesopotamia 
Palestine 
Palestine 
Mesopotamia 
Mesopotamia 
Arab Rebellion 


Mesopotamia 
Arab Rebellion 
Mesopotamia 
Arab Rebellion 
Mesopotamia 
Mesopotamia 
Mesopotamia 
Mesopotamia 
Mesopotamia 


Mesopotamia 


Mesopotamia 


No. 3550 Naik Agambir Rai 


No. 4744 Lance-Naik Ashdan 
Rai 

No. 2067 Rifleman Karna- 
bahadur Chettri 

No. 4271 Rifleman Chandrabir 
Rai 

No. 4299 Rifleman Bindraman 
Rai 

No. 4618 Rifleman Pirthiman 
Rai 

No. 3724 Rifleman Mantrilal 
Rai 

No. 3639 Rifleman Jitbahadur 
Rai 

No. 4798 Rifleman Chandra- 
dhoj Rai 

No. 5198 Rifleman Tejbir 
Limbu 

No. 5218 Rifleman Dhan- 
bahadur Limbu 

No. 6199 Rifleman Karna- 
bahadur Limbu 

No. 6640 Havildar Chandrasing 
Chettri 

No. 5239 Havildar Dhanjit 
Lama 

No. 2725 Havildar Rupnarain 
Rai 

No. 2902 Havildar 
Limbu 

Sub-Assistant Surgeon Ishwari 
Pershad Sharma 


Birbal 


Subadar - Major Bholasing 
Kandari 

Jemadar Jaidhan Rai 

No. 2967 Havildar Jagatser 


Limbu 

Subadar Asjit Rai 

No. 3398 Naik Manbahadur 
Limbu 

No. 3270 Lance-Naik Lakhman 
Limbu 

No. 3253 Rifleman Kubirman 
Rai 

No. 3660 Rifleman Siridhan 
Rai 
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Indian Distinguished 
Medal 

Indian Distinguished 
Medal 

Indian Distinguished 
Medal 

Indian Distinguished 
Medal 

Indian Distinguished 
Medal 

Indian Distinguished 
Medal 

Indian Distinguished 
Medal 

Indian Distinguished 
Medal 

Indian Distinguished 
Medal 

Indian Distinguished 
Medal 

Indian Distinguished 
Medal 

Indian Distinguished 
Medal 

Indian Distinguished 
Medal 

Indian Distinguished 
Medal 

Meritorious Service Medal 


Service 
Service 
Service 
Service 
Service 
Service 
Service 
Service 
Service 
Service 
Service 
Service 
Service 


Service 


Meritorious Service Medal 

Meritorious Service Medal 

Order of British India, 
1st Class 

Mentioned in Despatches 

Mentioned in Despatches 


Recruiting Badge 
Recruiting Badge 


Recruiting Badge 
Recruiting Badge 


Recruiting Badge 
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Arab Rebellion 
Arab Rebellion 
Mesopotamia 
Mesopotamia 
Mesopotamia 
Mesopotamia 
Mesopotamia 
Arab Rebellion 
Arab Rebellion 
Arab Rebellion 
Arab Rebellion 
Arab Rebellion 
Arab Rebellion 
N.W. Frontier 
Mesopotamia 
Mesopotamia 
Mesopotamia 
India 


Mesopotamia 
Mesopotamia 


India 
India 


India 
India 


India 
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1939-47 


COMMANDER OF THE MOST EXCELLENT ORDER 
OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


Place of Date 


No. Rank Name Unit Occur~ of 
rence Award 
LA. 345 T/Brig. N. D. Wingrove 1/10 G.R. 
LA. 73 T/Maj- F, J. Loftus-Tottenham 10G.R. 
Gen. 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE ORDER 
Place of Date 


No. Rank Name Unit Occur- of 
rence Award 

LA. 44 Brig. B. S. Mould 1/10 G.R. Burma 2/2/44 
LA. 326 Brig. M. R. Roberts 2/10 G.R. 16/5/44 
LA. 1245 Capt. A. Fairgrieve 1/10G.R. Burma 30/5/44 


LA. 73 Lt-Col. J. F. Loftus-Tottenham 1/10G.R. Burma 16/5/44 
L.A. 73 Maj-Gen. J. F. Loftus-Tottenham 


(Bar) 
I.A. 439 Lt-Col. J. S. Vickers 4/10 G.R. Burma 
LA. 439 Lt-Col. J. S. Vickers (BAR) 4/10 G.R. Burma 
I.A. 147 T/Lt-Col. F. R. S. Cosens 3/10 G.R. Burma 1944 
LA. 343 Lt-Col. A. G. Stewart 2/10 G.R. M.E.F. 31/8/44 
LA. 223 Lt-Col. D. D. M. McCready, 1/10G.R. Burma 15/5/45 
O.B.E. Feb.- 
May 
162694 T/Maj. J. S. F. A. F. Burnett, Attd 10 Burma 1945 
M.C. G.R. 
I.A. 197 Lt-Col. G. W. S. Burton (Bar). <Attd10 Burma 1944 
(A/Brig.) GR. 


OFFICER OF THE MOST EXCELLENT ORDER OF 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
Place of Date 


No. Rank Name Unit Occur- of 
rence Award 
1.A. 44 Brig. B. S. Mould 1/10G.R. Burma _ 17/10/39 
L.A. 335 Brig. F. A. Esse 4/10G.R. Burma _ 1/1/43 
T.A. 334 Lt-Col. A. S. Lancaster 2/10 G.R. Italy 5/6/43 
LA. 427 Lt-Col. F. R. S. Cosens, D.S.O. 3/10G.R. Burma 6/2/45 
LA. 223 Lt-Col. D. D. M. McCready 1/10G.R. Burma 6/2/45 
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MEMBER OF THE MOST EXCELLENT ORDER OF 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


Place of Date 
No. Rank Name Unit Occur- of 
rence Award 
E.C. 11031 Lieut. G. E. Clarke 10G.R. India 1/1/44 
(Q.M.) 

137310 T/Capt. L. G. Nicholls 4/10G.R. Burma 6/2/45 

6546 1.0. S.-M. Kulbahadur Limbu 2/10 G.R. Italy 3/5/45 
47261.0. S.-M. Gobindsing Limbu 10G.R.C. Alhilal 1946 


2806 1.0. H/Lieut. Lalbahadur Sunwar, 3/10G.R. Burma 15/8/45 
Sirdar Bahadur, O.B.I. 


ORDER OF BRITISH INDIA—IstT Crass 
Place of Date 


No. Rank Name Unit Occur- of 
rence Award 
Sub. Bhagidal Rai 1/10 G.R. 
Sub. Jagatbahadur Rai 10 G.R.C. Alhilal 1/1/43 
279 1.0. S.-M. Lalbahadur Sunwar 3/10G.R. Alhilal 5/6/43 
S.-M. Kajiman Lama 4/10G.R. Alhilal 1/1/44 
Sub. Haikamsing Rai 10 G.R.C. Alhiiai 1942 
5778 1.0. S.-M. Purne Rai 1/10G.R. Burma 14/6/45 
3358 1.0. S.-M. Motising Chhetri 10G.R.C. Alhilal 1/1/46 
S.-M. Lakpachhiring Lama 1/10G.R. Alhilal 1/1/44 
S.-M. Manser Rai 2/10 G.R. 
Capt. Kajiman Lama, I.D.S.M. 1/10 G.R. 
Capt. Bhawan Sing Rai, O.B.I., 1/10 G.R. 
1.0.M. 
Capt. Kulman Pradhan 2/10 G.R. 
Sub. Siridhoj Limbu 10 G.R.C. 13/6/46 
6786 1.0. Sub. Mansing Rai 2/10 G.R. Alhilal 1/1/47 
6562 1.0. S.-M. Rakamsing Rai 1/10G.R. Burma 12/6/47 
8300 1.0. S.-M. Mahaser Limbu 4/10G.R. Burma 12/6/47 
4726 1.0. S.-M. Gobindsing Limbu T.B. Alhilal 12/6/47 
6546 1.0. = S.-M. Kulbahadur Limbu 2/10G.R. Alhilal 12/6/47 


ORDER OF BRITISH INDIA—2NnpD CLass 


Place of Date 
No. Rank Name Unit Occur- of 
rence Award 
Sub. Udhbir Thapa 10 G.R.C. Alhilal 1/1/44 
Sub. Ratan Sing Bam 1/10 G.R. 
Capt. Kaman Sing Limbu 2/10 G.R. 
Sub. Lalbahadur Rai 2/10 G.R. 
Sub. Lachhman Das Bali 2/10 G.R. 
5226 1.0. Sub. Dhanbahadur Limbu 10G.R.C. Alhilal 1/1/47 
5058 1.0. S.-M. Jasbahadur Burathoki 2/5 G.R. Alhilal 13/6/46 


2F 
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No. 


1722 
17733 1.0. 
1148 
4123 


105089 
109767 
108230 
51500 I.O. 
1376 

6562 I.0. 


No. 


E.C. 2360 
162694 

203940 

E.C. 6536 
39811 I.0. 
39218 I.0. 
E.C. 6536 
E.C. 6539 


E.C. 6539 


11533 1.0. 
18174 1.0. 
M. 8322 


45862 I.0. 
12347 1.0. 
28324 I.O. 
95010 

LA. 1247 
LA. 1247 
6414 
35549 I.0. 
35549 I.0. 
8300 1.0. 
11531 1.0. 


Rank 


Hav. 
Jem. 
Jem. 
Jem. 


L/Naik 
Rfn. 
Rfn. 
Jem. 
Hav. 
S.-M. 


Rank 


Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Jem. 

Jem. 

Lieut. 
Lieut. 


(A/Capt.) 


Lieut. 


(A/Capt.) 


Sub. 
Jem. 
Lieut. 


(T/Capt.) 


Jem. 
Jem. 
Jem. 
T/Maj. 
T/Maj. 
T/Maj. 
S.-M. 
Sub. 
Sub. 
Sub. 
Sub. 
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INDIAN ORDER OF MERIT 


Name Unit 
Dalbahadur Limbu 3/10 G.R. 
Narbir Limbu 4/10 G.R. 
Kharkabahadur Rai 3/10 G.R. 
Gangaparsad Rai 153 G. P. 

Bn. (10 

G.R.) 
Purnasing Rai 4/10 G.R. 
Dhanbahadur Tamang 4/10 G.R. 
Ujirsing Limbu 1/10 G.R. 
Kulbahadur Gurung 2/10 G.R. 
Karnabahadur Rai 1/10 G.R. 


Rakam Sing Rai, M.C. 1/10 G.R. 


MILITARY CROSS 


Name Unit 
A. G. Bruce 3/10 G.R. 
J. S. F. A. F. Burnett 3/10 G.R. 
A. Smith 1/10 G.R. 
P. P. Dunkley 3/10 G.R. 
Lalsing Limbu 1/10 G.R. 
Kalurnan Rai 4/10 G.R. 
P. P. Dunkley (Bar) 3/10 G.R. 
W. G. H. Smith 4/10 G.R. 
W. G. H. Smith (Bar) 4/10G.R. 
Lakhman Limbu 4/10 G.R. 
Balbahadur Limbu 1/10 G.R. 
C. J. Pinto, I.A.M.C. M.O. 
4/10 G.R. 
Bhaktabahadur Rai 3/10 G.R. 
Bakhandhoj Rai 2/10 G.R. 
Harkajit Rai 2/10 G.R. 
D. H. Gwynne 1/10 G.R. 


C. M. A. R. Roberts 4/10 G.R. 
C. M. A. R. Roberts (BAR) 4/10 G.R. 


Purne Rai, O.B.I. 1/10 G.R. 
Karandhoj Rai 3/10 G.R. 
Karandhoj Rai (BAR) 3/10 G.R. 
Mahaser Limbu 4/10 G.R. 


Bhaibir Rai 4/10 G.R. 


Place of 
Occur- 
rence 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 


Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
M.E.F. 
Burma 
Burma 


Place of 
Occur- 
rence 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 


Burma 


Burma 
Burma 
Burma 


Burma 
M.E.F. 
M.E.F. 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 


Date 
of 
Award 

13/5/43 
13/3/44 
24/7/44 
9, 10, 11, 
12 June 
1944 
28/12/44 
28/12/44 
11/5/45 
15/4/45 
20/7/45 
15/5/45 


Date 
of 
Award 
20/6/43 
20/6/43 
1/4/44 
16/5/44 
30/5/44 


6/2/45 
6/2/45 
6/2/45 
6/2/45 


6/2/45 
22/3/44 


15/6/44 


APPENDICES 
Place of 
No. Rank Name Unit Occur- 
rence 
51500 1.0. Jem. Kulbahadur Gurung 2/10G.R. M.E.F, 
515001.0. Jem. Kulbahadur Gurung 2/10G.R. M.E.F. 
(Bar) 
E.C. 11030 Lieut. J. G. Willcock 1/10G.R. Burma 
6562 1.0. Sub. Rakamsing Rai 1/10G.R. Burma 
E.C. 10555 Lieut. R. L. de. T. Mount 3/10 G.R. Burma 
1.A.1106 Capt. A. G. Meikle 3/10G.R. Burma 
(T/Maj.) 
17249 1.0. Sub. Manbahadur Rai, 1/10G.R. Burma 
L.D.S.M. 
E.C. 8166 = Lieut. A. W. Macdonald V. Force Burma 
(4/10G.R.) 
1168 Jem. Tekbir Limbu 1/10G.R. Burma 
200129 Lieut. J. F. Russell 1/10G.R. Burma 
(A/Capt.) 
162527 Lieut. E. W. Axe 1/10G.R. Burma 
(T/Capt.) 
90595 Capt. W. B. Shearer 4/10G.R. Burma 
(T/Maj.) 
247541.0. Jem. Chandrabahadur Rai 1/10 G.R. Burma 
11848 1.0. Sub. Sancharman Limbu 4/10G.R. Burma 
E.C. 6538 = Lieut. W. D. Wilson 2/10G.R. MLE.F. 
17732 1.0. Sub. Bombahadur Rai 4/10 G.R. Burma 
E.C. 6527. Maj. R. F. A. Hunter 2/10G.R. MLE.F. 
311897 Maj. R. W. Taylor 2/10G.R. M.E.F. 
8106 1.0. S.-M. Bagdhan Rai 2/10 G.R. Italy 
52549 1.0. Jem. Balkrishna Rai 2/10 G.R. Italy 
E.C. 3458 A/Maj. M. D. Mulrony 3/10 G.R. Burma 
E.C. 3820 T/Maj. I. P. Boyes 1/10G.R. Burma 
148989 T/Capt. D. D. Young oe Burma 
G.R. 
LA, 225 T/Maj. E. G. Brooke 3/10 G.R. Burma 
18170 1.0. Sub. Chandrabahadur Limbu 3/10G.R. Burma 
1375 1.0. Jem. Ratanser Rai 3/10G.R. Burma 
424261.0. Jem. Mainbahadur Limbu 1/10G.R. Burma 
35873 1.0. Jem. Pirthiman Limbu 1/10G.R. Burma 
234241.0. Sub. Khargabahadur Sunwar 4/10G.R. Burma 


INDIAN DISTINGUISHED SERVICE MEDAL 


Place of 

No. Rank Name Unit Occur- 
rence 

1272 Hav. Bagjit Rai 1/10 G.R. Burma 
17249 1.0. Sub. Manbahadur Rai 1/10G.R. Burma 


1530 Naik Siriparsad Limbu 1/10 G.R. Burma 
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Date 
of 
Award 
19/10/44 
31/12/44 


1/3/45 
1/3/45 
1944 
1944 


1944 


17/3/45 
28/2/45 


3/5/45 
3/5/45 


16/2/45- 
15/5/45 
16/2/45- 
15/5/45 
21/11/45 
21/11/45 
21/11/45 
15/8/45 
15/8/45 
27/2/45 


Date 
of 
Award 
7/8/43 
14/12/43 
14/12/43 


106983 


1728 
10079 
1624 


110814 


No. 


105048 
1846 
1980 
1829 
10065 
5003 


Rank 


Rfn. 
Naik 
L/Naik 
L/Naik 
Rfn. 
Naik 
A/Naik 
A/Naik 
Naik 
Hav. 
Hav. 
Naik 
(L/Hav.) 
Rfn. 
(A/Naik) 
L/Naik 
Naik 
Hav. 
Hav. 
A/Hav. 
Hav. 
L/Hav. 
Naik 
Naik 
Rfn. 
L/Naik 
L/Hav. 
Rfn. 
Naik 
Rfn. 
Naik 
Rfn. 


Rank 


Rfn. 
Naik 
Naik 
Naik 
Naik 
Hav. 
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Name 


Are Rai 

Jhuriman Rai 
Rindu Sherpa 
Gauriman Rai 
Harkabahadur Rai 
Jasraj Limbu 
Sirihodj Rai 
Siridhoj Rai (BAR) 
Jaibahadur Thapa 
Dhansing Thapa 
Uttarman Rai 


‘Digbahadur Rai 


Ajirath Rai 


Jaibahadur Rai 
Dhanbahadur Gurung 
Asbahadur Limbu 
Randhoj Limbu 
Harkasing Rai 
Santaman Rai 
Narkumar Rai 
Hirajit Rai 
Dhanbahadur Limbu 
Satyaram Rai 
Uttardhoj Limbu 
Manbahadur Rai 
Ramkrishna Limbu 
Rajbahadur Limbu 
Asman Rai 
Mahalsing Rai 
Bhagijure Rai 


Unit 


1/10 G.R. 
1/10 G.R. 
4/10 G.R. 
1/10 G.R. 
4/10 G.R. 
3/10 G.R. 
3/10 G.R. 
3/10 G.R. 
3/10 G.R. 
3/10 G.R. 
3/10 G.R. 
3/10 GR. 


3/10 G.R. 


1/10 G.R. 
3/10 G.R. 
1/10 G.R. 
1/10 G.R. 
1/10 G.R. 
3/10 G.R. 
3/10 G.R. 
1/10 G.R. 
4/10 G.R. 
4/10 G.R. 
3/10 G.R. 
3/10 G.R. 
4/10 G.R. 
1/10 G.R. 
3/10 G.R. 
3/10 G.R. 
4/10 G.R. 


MILITARY MEDAL 


Name 


Barajit Rai 
Jogbahadur Rai 
Sherbahadur Limbu 
Tauke Limbu 
Siriman Sunwar 
Dhansing Thapa 


Unit 


4/10 G.R. 
1/10 G.R. 
1/10 G.R. 
1/10 G.R. 
3/10 G.R. 
3/10 G.R. 


Place of 
Occur- 
rence 


Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 


Burma 


Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
S.E.A.C. 
S.E.A.C. 
S.E.A.C. 


Place of 
Occur- 
rence 


Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 


Date 
of 
Award 
14/12/43 

1/5/43 
18/3/44 
14/11/43 
13/3/44 
22/3/44 
22/3/44 
24/7/44 
22/3/44 
24/7/44 
24/7/44 
24/7/44 


24/7/44 


23/3/44 
24/5/44 
19/5/44 
19/5/44 
21/3/43 
14/4/44 
21/5/44 
17/3/45 
14/3/45 
11/2/45 
13/5/43 
21/5/44 
16/11/43 
15/5/45 
15/8/45 
31/10/45 
15/8/45 


Date 
of 
Award 
23/5/44 
7/2/44 
20/3/44 
16/3/44 
1944 
11/7/44 


No. 


1935 
10222 
5246 
10260 
105861 
65975 
107448 
109892 
105144 
10356 
10356 
106965 
2366 
105110 
105110 
105260 
2010 
2302 
105392 
105581 
107219 
5112 
5723 
108090 
107373 
110377 
2352 
107242 
2222 
108756 
105908 
109512 
2071 
10197 
107490 
1787 
1930 


15730 
10030 


5286 

109972 
105150 
106078 
107161 


Rank 


Naik 
Naik 
Naik 
Naik 
L/Naik 
Rfn. 
Rfn. 
Rfn. 
Rfn. 
Rfn. 
Rfn. 
Rfn. 
Naik 
Naik 
Naik 
Naik 
L/Naik 
L/Naik 
L/Naik 
L/Naik 
L/Nail 
L/Naik 
L/Naik 
Rfn. 
Rfn. 
Rfn. 
Rfn. 
Naik 
L/Naik 
Rfn. 
Rfn. 
Rfn. 
Naik 
Naik 
L/Naik 
Hav. 
Naik 
(L/Hav.) 
Naik 
(A/Hav.) 
Rfn. 
(A/Naik) 
Hav. 
Rfn. 
Hav. 
Rfn. 
Rfn. 
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Name 


Pharsabahadur Rai 
Padambahadur Gurung 
Digbahadur Rai 
Jaibahadur Rai 
Maitabahadur Limbu 
Asman Gurung 
Syamdal Rai 

Budha Tamang 
Birbahadur Thapa 
Mhalsing Rai 
Mbhalsing Rai (Bar) 
Kulbahadur Rai 
Krishnashore Rai. 
Kewalram Rai 
Kewalram Rai (Bar) 
Gangabahadur Rai 
Ambarbahadur Rai 
Chhabirsing Rai 
Narbahadur Sunwar 
Ramoo Rai 
Panchadhoj Rai 

Sarke Rai 

Dhansing Rai 
Hastabahadur Rai 
Ratnabahadur Tamang 
Sanjaman Tamang 
Maniraj Limbu 
Kirtiman Sunwar 
Chandraprasad Dewan 
Agamsing Limbu 
Rajpati Rai 
Rewantbahadur Pradhan 
Mahindrabahadur Rai 
Balbahadur Limbu 
Manbahadur Rai 
Rajbir Rai 
Chhatrasing Limbu 


Partiman Limbu 
Bomparsad Limbu 


Dambersing Limbu 
Birbahadur Newar 
Dhanbahadur Limbu 
Kanchabahadur Limbu 
Pirthibahadur Newar 


Unit 


1/10 G.R, 
3/10 G.R. 
3/10 G.R. 
3/10 G.R. 
3/10 G.R. 
3/10 GR. 
3/10 G.R. 
3/10 G.R, 
4/10 GR. 
3/10 G.R. 
3/10 G.R. 
4/10 G.R. 
4/10 G.R, 
4/10 G.R. 
4/10 G.R, 
1/10 G.R. 
1/10 G.R. 
1/10 G.R. 
4/10 G.R. 
1/10 G.R. 
1/10 G.R. 
2/10 G.R. 
2/10 G.R. 
4/10 G.R. 
4/10 G.R. 
4/10 G.R. 
4/10 G.R. 
4/10 G.R. 
1/10 G.R. 
1/10 G.R. 
1/10 G.R. 
4/10 G.R. 
1/10 G.R. 
3/10 G.R. 
1/10 G.R. 
3/10 G.R. 
3/10 G.R. 


4/10 G.R. 
3/10 G.R. 


3/10 G.R. 
1/10 G.R. 
4/10 G.R. 
1/10 G.R. 
1/10 G.R. 


Place of 
Occur- 
rence 


Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 


Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
M.E.F. 
M.E.F. 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 


Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 


455 


Date 
of 

Award 
27/6/44 
23/3/44 
16/3/44 
23/3/44 
23/3/44 
14/4/44 
24/7/44 
24/7/44 
17/7/44 
24/5/44 

8/7/44 


28/1/45 
26/2/44 
10/12/43 
27/2/44 


1/12/43 
1/3/44 


10/6/44 
15/7/44 
21/1/45 
1/3/45 
25/2/45 
2/3/45 
1/2/45 


9/6/44 


10/6/44 


15/3/45 
17/3/45 


107311 


15963 
16216 


Rank 


C.H.M. 
Rfn. 
(A/Naik) 
Rfn. 
Rfn. 
Rfn. 
Rfn. 
Rfn. 
Rfn. 
Rfn, 
Naik 
A/Hav. 
Naik 
Naik 
L/Naik 
Naik 
L/Hav. 
Rfn. 
Rfn. 
L/Naik 
L/Naik 
C.H.M. 
Hav. 
L/Hav. 
Rin. 
Hav. 
Rfn. 
Hav. 
Naik 
L/Naik 
L/Naik 
Hav. 
Hav. 
Naik 
L/Naik 
Rfn. 


APPENDICES 


Name 


Bhartasing Limbu 
Rajiman Rai 


Jitbahadur Rai 
Singtha Limbu 
Lalbahadur Rai 
Bhimbahadur Rai 
Karnabahadur Sunwar 
Lakhman Rai 
Karnabahadur Rai 
Narbahadur Lama 
Rajdal Rai 
Kesarsing Limbu 
Mangalbahadur Tamang 
Harkaman Gurung 
Rabidhoj Rai 
Dattulal Limbu 
Budhabir Limbu 
Harkalal Limbu 
Manparsad Limbu 
Birbahadur Rai 
Desman Rai 
Tikaram Lama 
Manbir Tamang 
Samardhoj Rai 
Harkasing Rai 
Jitbahadur Tamang 
Balbahadur Limbu 
Budhiman Limbu 
Bhimdal Tamang 
Kharkabahadur Tamang 
Aspal Rai 
Kumbahang Limbu 
Dalbahadur Rai 
Sherbahadur Limbu 
Asrathe Rai 


Unit 


1/10 G.R. 
4/10 G.R. 


4/10 G.R. 
4/10 G.R. 
4/10 G.R. 
4/10 G.R. 
4/10 G.R. 
4/10 G.R. 
4/10 G.R. 
2/10 G.R. 
2/10 G.R. 
2/10 G.R. 
1/10 G.R. 
2/10 G.R. 
4/10 G.R. 
2/10 G.R. 
2/10 G.R. 
2/10 G.R. 
1/10 G.R. 
1/10 G.R. 
2/10 G.R. 
2/10 G.R. 
2/10 G.R. 
3/10 G.R. 
1/10 G.R. 
3/10 G.R. 
3/10 G.R. 
3/10 G.R. 
3/10 G.R. 
3/10 G.R. 
1/10 G.R. 
1/10 G.R. 
4/10 G.R. 
1/10 G.R. 
1/10 G.R. 


BRITISH EMPIRE MEDAL 


Rank 


Hav. 
Hav. 


Name 


Desman Rai 
Padanyang Rai 


Unit 


2/10 G.R. 
2/10 G.R. 


Place of 
Occur- 
rence 


Burma 
Burma 


Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
M.E.F, 
M.E.F, 
M.E.F. 
Burma 
M.E.F. 
Burma 
M.E.F. 
M.E.F. 
M.E.F. 


Burma 
M.E.F. 
M.E.F. 
M.E.F. 
Burma 
Burma 
S.E.A.C. 
S.E.A.C. 
S.E.A.C. 
S.E.A.C. 
S.E.A.C. 
S.E.A.C. 
S.E.A.C. 
S.E.A.C. 
S.E.A.C, 
S.E.A.C. 


Place of 
Occur- 
rence 


Date 
of 
Award 


26/2/45 


26/2/45 
26/2/45 
26/2/45 
26/2/45 
26/2/45 
24/2/45 
24/2/45 


4/3/45 
16/2/45 
11/5/45 


15/8/45 
3/5/45 
3/5/45 
3/5/45 
20/5/44 
15/5/45 
28/11/45 
25/11/45 
2/11/45 
31/10/45 
22/11/45 
15/8/45 
15/8/45 
15/8/45 
15/8/45 
15/8/45 


Date 
of 
Award 
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LONG SERVICE AND GOOD CONDUCT MEDAL 


No. Rank 
726 L/Hav. 
838 Naik 
5905 - Rfn. 
105775 Rfn. 
5929082 Sweeper 
15552 Naik 


Name 


Santabir Rana 
Gyanbahadur Rai 
Gajbahadur Limbu 
Ranbahadur Limbu 
Crangu 
Lalbahadur Lama 


Umit 


10 G.R. 
10G.R. 
10 G.R. 
10 G.R. 
10 G.R. 
10 G.R. 


Place of 
Occur- 
rence 
Alhilal 
Alhilal 
Alhilat 
Alhilal 
Alhilal 
Alhilal 


MERITORIOUS SERVICE MEDAL 


No. Rank 


15248 Hav. 


MENTIONED IN DESPATCHES 


No. Rank 
I.A. 73 A/Maj.- 
Gen. 
I.A. 330 Maj. 


I.A. 848 T/Maj. 
E.C. 1420 T/Maj. 
I.A. 1106 T/Maj. 
E.C. 1277 T/Maj. 
E.C. 932 T/Maj. 
E.C. 8142 Lieut. 
E.C. 5261 Lieut. 
1645420 Jem. 
1773320 Jem. 
4441820 Jem. 


1389 Hav. 
1454 Hav. 
1613 Hav. 
1477 Hav. 
5400 L/Hav. 
1885 Naik 
2350 Naik 
1934 Naik 


1632 Naik 


Name 


Bombahadur Limbu 


Name 


J. Loftus-Tottenham, 
D.S.O. 


F, 
H. 
A. 
H. Gregory 

A. C. Meikle 

F. Murdoch 

D. B. Friend 
Bhartasing Limbu 
Narbir Limbu 

Ratansen Rai 
Manbahadur Sunwar 
Purnahang Limbu 
Sange Lama 
Krishnabahadur Limbu 
Dilbahadur Limbu 
Chandrabahadur Limbu 
Chandrabahadur Thapa 
Karnabahadur Limbu 
Kulbahadur Limbu 


Unit 


10 G.R. 


Unit 


1/10 G.R. 


1/10 G.R. 
4/10 G.R. 
3/10 GR. 
3/10 G.R. 
3/10 G.R. 
4/10 GR. 
1/10 G.R. 
3/10 G.R. 
1/10 G.R. 
4/10 G.R. 
3/10 G.R. 
3/10 G.R. 
3/10 G.R. 
1/10 G.R. 
3/10 G.R. 
3/10 G.R. 
1/10 G.R. 
4/10 G.R. 
4/10 G.R. 
1/10 G.R. 


Place of 
Occur- 
rence 


Alhilal 


Place of 
Occur- 
rence 


Burma 


Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 


Burma 
Burma 
Burma 


Date 
of 
Award 
31/12/46 
31/12/46 
31/12/46 
31/12/46 
31/12/46 
31/12/46 


Date 
of 
Award 
20/5/46 


Date 
of 
Award 
16/11/43- 
15/5/44 
» ED 
3? a” 
a3 » 
2 3? 
” » 
” 3 
”? ”» 
»o 3 
3?) 8D 
> 9)» 
3»? 3» 
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Place of Date 


No. Rank Name Unit Occur- of 

rence Award 

15730 Naik Partiman Limbu 4/10 G.R. Burma rae 

1944 Naik Samshirbahadur Rai 3/10G.R. Burma 16/11/43- 

15/5/44 

105124 Naik Tekbahadur Rai 4/10 G.R. Burma wy 58 

10197 Naik Balbahadur Rai 3/10 G.R. Burma 38 

10079 Naik Dhanbahadur Gurung 3/10 G.R. Burma Ss Ni 

2037 Naik Manbahadur Limbu 1/10G.R. Burma S503 

105540 Naik Mangalbahadur Tamang 1/10G.R. Burma a 98 

1983 Naik Rambahadur Limbu 1/10G.R. Burma Baltes 

10430 L/Naik Jaharman Gurung 3/10 G.R. Burma 35 oa 

107180 L/Naik Jasnabahadur Rai 1/10G.R. Burma si. 55 

107131 L/Naik Karnabahadur Rai 1/10 G.R. Burma ra 

1883 L/Naik Kharkabahadur Rai 1/10G.R. Burma Seana 

2110 L/Naik Krishnabahadur Limbu 1/10G.R. Burma ahs 

2364 L/Naik Rajiman Limbu 4/10 G.R. Burma Ses 

105648 L/Naik Rajbahadur Limbu 4/10 G.R. Burma 5. 35 

2169 L/Naik Shirbahadur Limbu 1/10 G.R. Burma sts 

5919 Rfn. Birbahadur Tamang 4/10 G.R. Burma 99: 35 

107377 Rfn. Dhanpal Limbu 1/10 G.R. Burma er 

106320 Rfn. Dhanraj Limbu 1/10G.R. Burma 95h 35 

106950 Rfn. Dhansor Rai 1/10G.R. Burma ae 

1728 Rfn. Jaibahadur Rai 1/10 G.R. Burma yyh as 

106530 Rfn. Jastakumar Rai 4/10 G.R. Burma 5. 

106144 Rfn. Karnabahadur Rai 3/10 G.R. Burma 39%. 255 

10458 Rfn. Lalbahadur Sunwar 3/10 G.R. Burma SaNh33 

108111 Rin. Nimachhoring Lepcha 1/10 G.R. Burma 50559 

109534 Rfn. Syamsing Gurung 4/10 G.R. Burma 39° 35 

107260 Rfn. Singbir Rai 1/10G.R. Burma 53. 35 

LA. 326 T/Brig. M. R. Roberts, D.S.O.  2/10G.R. Burma 45° <8 

165763 T/Capt. C. B. Gilbert 1/10G.R. Burma ey 

90595 T/Maj. W. B. Shearer 4/10 G.R. Burma ate oy 

108083 Rfn. Batulparsad Limbu 4/10 G.R. Burma 

A/Naik 

5988 L/Naik Gunjabahadur Sunwar 4/10 G.R. Burma 

109620 Rin. Bishnabahadur Rai 4/10G.R. Burma 

E.C. 6527 T/Capt. R. F. A. Hunter 2/10 G.R. Italy 

E.C. 6534 T/Capt. J. P. Williams 2/10 G.R. Italy 

47261.0. S.-M. Kulbahadur Limbu 2/10 G.R. Italy 

16210 Hav. Jagatbahadur Rai 2/10 G.R. Italy 

LA, 223 Lt.-Col. D. D. M. McCready 1/10G.R. Burma 

LA. 345 Lt.-Col. N. D. Wingrove 1/10 G.R. Burma 

E.C. 1417. Maj. J. B. Mair 1/10 G.R. Burma 

E.C, 2320 Maj. T. P. Boyes 1/10 G.R. Burma 

2806 1.0. S.-M. Lalbahadur Sunwar 3/10 G.R. Burma 

5778 1.0. S.-M. Purne Rai 1/10G.R. Burma 

1047 1.0. Sub. Chandrabahadur Limbu 1/10G.R. Burma 


13615 1.0. Sub. Gambahadur Thapa 4/10G.R. Burma 
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Place of Date 


No, Rank Name Unis Occur- of 
rence Award 
8300 1.0. Sub. Mahasir Limbu 4/10 G.R. Burma 
10169 1.0. Sub. Narbahadur Rai 3/10G.R. Burma 
392141.0. Jem. Bhartasing Rai 4/10G.R. Burma 
37956 1.0. Jem. Agamsing Limbu 3/10G.R. Burma 
534261.0. Jem. Harilal Sunwar 1/10G.R. Burma 
398171.0. Jem. Hastaraj Limbu 3/10 G.R. Burma 
398121.0. Jem. Manbahadur Rai 3/10 G.R. Burma 
1721 C.Q.M.H. Jagatman Sunwai 410G.R. Burma 
1137 C.H.M. Hastabahadur Limbu 4/10G.R. Burma 
16048 Hav. Lalbahadur Sunwar 4/10G.R. Burma 
1431 Hav. Ghanwanda Limbu 1/10G.R. Burma 
5912 Hav. Thagbahadur Rai 4/10 G.R. Burma 
10079 Naik Dhanbahadur Gurung 3/10 G.R. Burma 
10489 Naik Laganbahadur Rai 3/10G.R. Burma 
106254 Naik Pirthasing Limbu 3/10 G.R. Burma 
10047 Naik Rabibahadur Rai 3/10 G.R. Burma 
2237 L/Naik Kathabahadur Limbu 1/10G.R. Burma 
105392 L/Naik Narbahadur Sunwar 4/10G.R. Burma 
108932 Rfn. Chandrabahadur Limbu 1/10G.R. Burma 
107002 Rfn. Dhanbahadur Tamang 1/10 G.R. Burma 
106804 Rfn. Ratnabahadur Rai 4/10G.R. Burma 
106376 Rfn. Partabir Rai 3/10 G.R. Burma 
1749 Rfn. Tejbahadur Limbu 1/10 G.R. Burma 
E.C. 8123 Lieut. A. E. Harrison 2/10 G.R. Italy 
15963 C.H.M. Desman Rai 2/10G.R. Italy 
5233 C.H.M. Dilbahadur Rana 2/10 G.R. Italy 
5098 Hav. Debidatta Limbu 2/10G.R. Italy 
2326 Hav./Clerk Gyatso Tshering Gow- 2/10G.R. Italy 
loog 
110155 Rfn. Chandrabahadur Tamang 2/10 G.R. Italy 
1.A. 496 T/Capt. R. E. K. Crossfield 1/10 G.R. Waziri- 12/42 
stan 
S.-M. Bhawansing Sahi 1/10 G.R. Waziri- 12/42 
stan 
6562 1.0. Sub. Rakamsing Rai 1/10G.R. Waziri- 12/42 
stan 
186255 Lieut. B. H. Rodger-Smith 1/10G.R. Burma, 2/42 
LA. 427 Lt.-Col. F. R. S. Cosens 3/10G.R. Burma 2/42 
Lt.-Col. R. B. E. Upton 3/10G.R. Burma 2/42 
Maj. G. O. Whyte 3/10G.R. Burma 2/42 
17727 1.0. Jem. Jagatman Thapa 3/10G.R. Burma 2/42 
17728 1.0. Jem. Jagjit Rai 3/10G.R. Burma 2/42 
40384 1.0. Jem. Dalbahadur Limbu 3/10G.R. Burma 2/42 
1351 Hav. Asarsing Limbu 3/10G.R. Burma 2/44 
I.A. 497 Lt.-Col. E. G. B. Proctor 4/10G.R. Burma 3/43 
IA. 432 Maj. J. S. Vickers, D.S.O. 4/10G.R. Burma 6/43 


E.C. 8166 T/Capt. W. A. MacDonald, M.C. 4/10G.R. Burma 6/43 
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Place of Date 


No. Rank Name Unit Occur- of 
rence Award 
16053 C.H.M. Bachabahadur Rai 4/10G.R. Burma 6/43 
106767 Naik Bhimkhim Rai 4/10G.R. Burma 6/43 
5948 Naik Jilbahadur Rai, M.M 4/10G.R. Burma 6/43 
5843 L/Naik Jasbahadur Limbu 4/10G.R. Burma 6/43 
106474 Rfn. Bhimsing Sunwar 4/10G.R. Burma 6/43 
108753 Rfn. Narbahadur Sunwar 4/10G.R. Burma 6/43 
106469 Hav. Birbahadur Gurung 4/10G.R. Burma 6/43 
105913 Hav./Clerk Khairatilal Sarmoti 4/10G.R. Burma 6/43 
105024 Naik Arembahadur Limbu 4/10G.R. Burma 6/43 
2443 L/Naik Raibahadur Rai 4/10G.R. Burma 6/43 
105145 Rfn. Birbahadur Sunwar 4/10G.R. Burma 6/43 
105010 Rfn. Ratanbahadur Sunwar 4/10G.R. Burma 6/43 
IA. 351 Maj. H. G. Edwardes 3/10G.R. Burma 8/45 
(T/Lt.-Col.) 
E.C. 6536 T/Maj. P. P. Dunkley, M.C. 3/10G.R. Burma 8/45 
E.C. 6479 = A/Maj. E. J. B. Hardcastle 3/10 G.R. Burma 8/45 
17730 1.0. Sub. Sherbahadur Rai 3/10G.R. Burma 8/45 
5096 Hav. Kharkabahadur Rai 3/10 G.R. Burma 8/45 
10047 Naik Rabibahadur Rai 3/10 G.R. Burma 8/45 
111992 Rfn. Chakrabahadur Rai 3/10G.R. Burma 8/45 
110387 Rfn. Dhanbahadur Tamang 3/10G.R. Burma 8/45 
1314 Hav. Kalyansing Bisht 3/10 G.R. Burma 8/45 
10097 Naik Uttradhoj Limbu, 3/10G.R. Burma 8/45 
I.D.S.M. 

5588 Naik Manbir Limbu 3/10G.R. Burma 8/45 
5395 Naik Dhannan Rai 3/10G.R. Burma 8/45 
10177 L/Hav. Jasbahadur Rai 3/10G.R. Burma 8/45 
105267 L/Naik Mangalbahadur Rai 3/10G.R. Burma 8/45 
107043 Rfn. Harkabahadur Rai 3/10G.R. Burma 8/45 
108343 Rfn. Surabsing Limbu 3/10G.R. Burma 8/45 
151 Rfn. Lokbahadur Rai 3/10 G.R. Burma 8/45 
105224 Rfn. Birkhaman Tamang 3/10 G.R. Burma 8/45 
1492 Hav. Jaipalsing Rai 3/10G.R. Burma 8/45 
4290 1.0. Sub. Siridhoj Limbu 10G.R. Burma 

1710 1.0. Jem. Manparsad Rai 1/10G.R. Burma 
105639 Naik Bakhansing Rai 4/10 G.R. Burma 
105044 Naik Dhanbahadur Rai 4/10 G.R. Burma 
109391 Naik Kajiman Limbu 4/10 G.R. Burma 
109307 L/Naik Lakhman Limbu 4/10 G.R. Burma 
1.A.1107 T/Maj. R. B. Kenney 2/10 G.R. Italy 

E.C. 1425 T/Maj. J. F. Cook 2/10 G.R. Italy 

E.C. 1963 = T/Maj. M. K. Fenlon 2/10 G.R. Italy 

E.C. 8149 = T/Maj. C. F. Wilson 2/10 G.R. Italy 

E.C. 8150 Capt. H. W. St. A. Smythe 2/10 G.R. Italy 

E.C, 1274 Capt B. J. Underhill 2/10 G.R. Italy 

E.C, 6525 Capt. F. R. C. Streatfeild 2/10 G.R. Italy 

E.C. 8144 Capt A. S. Titford 2/10 G.R. Italy 
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Place of Date 


No. Rank Name Unit Occur- of 
rence Award 
E.C. 8161 Capt. F. D. Wheeler 2/10 G.R. Italy 
E.C. 8159 Lieut. P. J. Elliot 2/10G.R. Italy 
8106 1.0. Sub. Bagdhan Rai 2/10 G.R. Italy 
16127 Hav. Indrabir Lama 2/10 G.R. Italy 
5004 Hav, Krishnabahadur Rai 2/10 G.R. Italy 
16108 Hav. Sherman Rai 2/10 G.R. Italy 
105978 L/Hav. Arthabahadur Limbu 2/10 G.R. Italy 
5408 Naik Dhakaman Rai 2/10 G.R. Italy 
5596 Naik Jarnabahadur Rai 2/10 G.R. Italy 
5741 A/Naik Bhadrasing Magar 2/10G.R. Italy 
106463 A/Naik Bhaktabahadur Tamang 2/10G.R. Italy 
5542 L/Naik Indrabahadur Rai 2/10 G.R. Italy 
106686 ~ L/Naik Lalbahadur Tamang 2/10 G.R. Italy 
112801 Rfn. Asalbahadur Limbu 2/10 G.R. Italy 
106550 Rfn. Chatursing Tamang 2/10G.R. Italy 
108664 Rfn. Padambahadur Tamang 2/10G.R. Italy 
LA. 225 A/Lt.-Col. E. G. Brooke, M.C. 3/10 G.R. Far East 
L.A.1106 T/Maj. A. C. Meikle, M.C. 3/10 G.R. Far East 
E.C. 8170 T/Capt. R. B. Houston 3/10 G.R. Far East 
375941.0. Jem. Budhibahadur Limbu 3/10 G.R. Far East 
44208 1.0. Jem. Ranparsad Limbu 3/10 G.R. Far East 
TA. 345 T/Brig. N. D. Wingrove, C.B.E. 1/10G.R. Burma 
LA. 495 T/Lt.-Col. O. N. Smyth 1/10 G.R. Burma 
E.C. 14744 T/Maj. J. A. M. Walker 1/10G.R. Burma 
E.C. 6537 T/Capt. E. Creed 3/10G.R. Burma 
E.C. 12706 T/Capt. A. F. Gidney 4/10G.R. Burma 
E.C, 10027 T/Capt. N. G. C. Vowles 1/10G.R. Burma 
17732 1.0. Sub. Bombahadur Rai 1/10 G.R. Burma 
E.C. 6540 T/Maj. K. C. J. Meyrick 4/10G.R. Burma 
E.C. 10928 T/Capt. J. M. C. Bisset 1/10 G.R. Burma 
E.C. 6261 T/Capt. D. B. Friend 3/10 G.R. Burma 
E.C. 8643 T/Capt. D. G. E. Thompson 4/10 G.R. Burma 
18170 1.0. Sub. Chandrabahadur Limbu, 3/10G.R. Burma 
M.C. 

17728 1.0. Sub. Jagjit Rai 3/10 G.R. Burma 
392161.0. Jem. Harbanslal Thakur 3/10 G.R. Burma 
39809 1.0. Sub. Nanbahadur Rai 4/10 G.R. Burma 
53426 1.0. Jem. Harilal Sunwar 1/10 G.R. Burma 
39810 1.0. Jem. Jitbahadur Lama 1/10 G.R. Burma 
38720 1.0. Jem. Krishnabahadur Limbu 3/10G.R. Burma 
58850 1.0. Jem. Manprasad Rai 1/10 G.R. Burma 
51878 1.0. Jem. Nainasing Thapa 4/10 G.R. Burma 
47927 1.0. Jem. Padambahadur Sunwar 4/10G.R. Burma 
44418 1.0. Jem. Ratnaser Rai 4/10 G.R. Burma 
1437 C.H.M. Agamsing Limbu 3/10 G.R. Burma 
5003 C.H.M. Dhansing Thapa, 3/10 G.R. Burma 


I.D.S.M., M.M. 


189417 
LA. 351 


336 

4280 
4180 
6032 


Rank 


C.H.M. 
C.H.M. 
Hav. 
Hav. 
Hav. 
Hav. 
Hav. 
Hav. 
Hav. 
Naik 
Naik 
Naik 


Naik 
Naik 
Naik 
Naik 
Naik 
Naik 
Naik 
L/Naik 
L/Naik 
L/Naik 
L/Naik 
L/Naik 
Rfn. 
Rfn. 
Naik 
Naik 
Rfn. 
Hav. 
Rfn. 
L/Naik 
Naik 
Sub. 
Capt. 


Lt.-Col. 


Sub. 
Naik 
Naik 
Naik 
L/Naik 
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Name 


Manbahadur Limbu 
Purnabahadur Limbu 
Aitu Limbu 
Hastabahadur Limbu 
Jaiprasad Limbu 
Narbahadur Rai 
Nariman Rai 
Ujirsing Rai 
Balbahadur Limbu 
Asan Rai 
Gokte Gurung 
Jagire Limbu 
Manbahadur Limbu 
Purnabahadur Rai 
Amberbahadur Gurung 
Fikbir Rai 
Manbahadur Limbu 
Ranbahadur Limbu 
Sange Sherpa 
Tukbahadur Limbu 
Laganbahadur Rai 
Madanbahadur Rai 
Sherbahadur Gurung 
Sukhbir Rana 
Dilbahadur Rai 
Dalbahadur Rai 
Durgaprasad Rai 
Kulbahadur Limbu 
Tekbahadur Rai 
Khargasing Rai 
Bomprasad Limbu 
Khambasing Thapa 
Padambahadur Limbu 
Purne Limbu 
Gopalsing Chettri 
R. S. Brownlees, Essex 
Regt., attd. 10 G.R. 
H. G. Edwardes 
Bhimbahadur Limbu 
Chandarsing 
Dhanbahadur Limbu 
Tikaram Thapa 
Masike Limbu 


Unit 


1/10 G.R. 
4/10 G.R. 
1/10 G.R. 
4/10 G.R. 
4/10 G.R. 
1/10 G.R. 
4/10 G.R. 
4/10 G.R. 
3/10 G.R. 
1/10 G.R. 
4/10 G.R. 
1/10 G.R. 
3/10 G.R. 
1/10 G.R. 
4/10 G.R. 
4/10 G.R. 
4/10 G.R. 
4/10 G.R. 
4/10 G.R. 
4/10 G.R. 
3/10 G.R. 
4/10 G.R. 
4/10 G.R. 
4/10 G.R. 
4/10 G.R. 
4/10 G.R. 
4/10 G.R. 
4/10 G.R. 
4/10 G.R. 
3/10 G.R. 
3/10 G.R. 
3/10 G.R. 
3/10 G.R. 
3/10 G.R. 
3/10 G.R. 
3/10 G.R. 


3/10 G.R. 
3/10 G.R. 
3/10 G.R. 
3/10 G.R. 
3/10 G.R. 
3/10 G.R. 


Place of 
Occur- 
rence 


Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
N.E.I. 
N.E.I. 
N.E.I. 
N.E.I. 


Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 
Burma 


Date 
of 
Award 


26/6/47 
26/6/47 
26/6/47 
26/6/47 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AWARDS— 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE CROSS 


No. Rank Name Unit 


E.C. 6538 =T/Maj. W. D. Wilson, M.C. 2/10 G.R. 


BRONZE STAR 
No. Rank Name Unir 


5548 L/Naik Ratnabahadur Thapa 2/10 G.R. 


SILVER STAR 
No. Rank Name Unit 


E.C. 1936 Maj. M. K. Fenlon 2/10 G.R. 


ORDER OF FREEDOM 


No. Rank Name Unit 
L.A. 337 Colonel A. S. Lancaster 10 G.R. 
(attd Brit. 
Legation, 
Kabul) 


NEPAL GOVERNMENT AWARD— 


NEPAL STAR, Crass IV. 


(With the Title of “ Manya Nepal Tara’ 


No. Rank Name Unit 


Capt. G. E. Parker 10 G.R. 


Place of 
Occur- 
rence 


Italy 


Place of 
Occur- 


Italy 


Place of 
Occur- 
rence 


Italy 


Place of 
Occur- 
rence 
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Date 


of 
Award 


Date 


Award 


Date 


Award 


Date 
of 
Award 


Peshawar 1947 


) 


Place of 
Occur- 
rence 


Date 


o 
Award 
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CHINESE GOVERNMENT AWARD— 


CLOUD AND BANNER DECORATION 


Place of Date 
No. Rank Name Unit Occur- of 
rence Award 


Major J. Moore 10 G.R. 


MACGREGOR MEMORIAL MEDAL, 1946 


Place of Date 
No. Rank Name Unit Occur- of 
rence Award 


I.A. 337 Colonel A. S. Lancaster, O.B.E. 10G.R. Peshawar 
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wn 


SUMMARY OF DECORATIONS EARNED BY THE PERSONNEL 
OF 10TH GURKHA RIFLES, 1939-47 


Decorations 


C.B.E. 


O.B.E. 


M.B.E. 


D.S.O. 


Bar to D.S.O. . 


O.B.I. 


Bar to M.C. 


1.0.M. 


Ranks 
BOs 


TOTAL 


BOs 


TOTAL 


BOs 
VCOs 


TOTAL 


BOs 


TOTAL 


BOs 


TOTAL 


Ist Class 
2nd Class 


TOTAL 


BOs 
VCOs 
IORs 


TOTAL 


BOs 
VCOs 
IORs 


TOTAL 


VCOs 
IORs 


TOTAL 


1/10GR_ 2/10GR 3/10GR 4/10GR 10GRC_ Total 





2 1 1 1 aes 5 
————— eee 
2 1 1 1 ao 5 








5 4 1 2 6 18 

] 3 — —_— 3 7 

6 7 1 2 9 25 

7 3 7 5 — 22 

9 5 4 7 — 25 
16 8 11 12 _ 47 
a 2 2 _— 4 
— 1 — —_ — 1 
= 1 2 2 — 5 
3 1 1 1 1 7 
sot = 1 2 —_— 3 
3 1 2 3 1 10 
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Decorations 
B.E.M. 


1.D.S.M. 


Bar to I.D.S.M. 


M.M. 


Bar to M.M. 


Mention in Despatches 


U.S. Awards 


D.S.C. 
Bronze Star . 
Silver Star 


Nepal Star 


Class IV. with the 
title of ‘ Manya 
Nepal Tara ”’ 


Chinese Award 


Cloud and Banner 
Decoration 


TOTAL DECORATIONS 
EARNED 


Ranks 


BOs 
VCOs 
IORs 


TOTAL 


VCOs 
IORs 


TOTAL 


VCOs 
IORs 


TOTAL 


IORs 


TOTAL 


IORs 


TOTAL 


BOs 
VCOs 
IORs 


TOTAL 


BOs 
IORs 
BO 


TOTAL 


BOs 


TOTAL 


BOs 


TOTAL 
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1/10GR 2/10GR 3/10GR 4/10GR 10 GRC _ Total 





11 — 14 6 —_ 31 
12 _ 14 6 — 32 





—_— — 1 — — 1 
— —_— 1 — — 1 
ne 
26 12 21 24 — 83 
26 12 21 24 _— 83 
ITE ITI, I a LE FC AE SN TT aS SE, 
— — 1 1 — 2 
— —_— 1 1 — 2 
14 14 17 9 1 55 
11 2 18 8 1 40 
28 19 45 54 — 146 
53 35 80 71 2 241 
— 1 — — — 1 
— 1 — —_— — ] 
— 1 — —_ _ 1 
paee 3 —_ — —_ 3 


P/Regt. No. 


Rank 


922 L/Nk 
105611 Rfn 
1109 Hav 
1836 L/Nk 
1729 Naik 
105459 Rfn 
Jem 
2086 Rfn 
2317 Rfn 
106276 Rfn 
1763 Naik 
2239 Naik 
1252 Naik 
1183 L/Nk 
997 Rfn 
105660 Rfn 
Capt 
Jem 
1674 L/Nk 
1826 A/Nk 


1840 L/Hav 


2021 Rfn 
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ROLL OF HONOUR, 1939-45 


“ Here was a royal fellowship of death’’ 
King Henry V., iv., 8 


KILLED IN ACTION 
Ist BATTALION 


Name 
Bombahadur Rai 
Chandraman Rai 
Manindrakumar Thapa 
Kishansing Rana 
Nare Rai 
Sherbahadur Rai 
Kulbahadur Rai 
Rajbahadur Limbu 
Karnabahadur Rai 
Purniparsad Rai 
Parambahadur Rai 
Dhanbahadur Limbu 
Nandbahadur Rai 
Nawmiardhan Rai 
Chandraman Rai 
Kirtiman Rai 
Crossfield, R. E. K. 
Kamoo Rai 
Manharke Rai 
Dalbahadur Rai 
Siribahadur Limbu 
Dhakbahadur Rai 


2162 U/LNk Pahange Limbu 


105129 Rfn 
106767 Rfn 
106806 Rfn 
1801 L/Nk 
107997 Rfn 
1036 Jem 
105951 Rfn 
106955 Rfn 
109981 Rfn 


Jem 
109186 Rfn 
105430 L/Nk 
107443 Rfn 
106215 Rfn 


26 


Jasbahadur Rai 
Tikaram Gurung 
Lalbahadur Sunwar 
Mandhoj Limbu 
Mohansing Rai 
Sherbahadur Rai 
Agamsing Rai 
Manbahadur Rai 
Phurbarinji Sherpa 
Gyanbahadur Limbu 
Santabir Gurung 
Hanjit Rai 
Dilbahadur Sunwar 
Makarbahadur Rai 


PRegt. No. 


106593 Rfn 
10043 Rfn 


1885 Naik 


105629 Rfn 
107466 Rfn 
109853 Rfn 
107000 Rfn 
109001 Rfn 
1613 Hav 
105473 L/Nk 
109016 Rfn 
109371 Rfn 
110144 Rfn 
107178 Rfo 
107362 Rfn 
109084 Rfn 
101420 Rfn 
109501 Rfn 
5957 Rfn 
107579 Rfn 


Rank 


Name 
Harkabahadur Rai 
Krishnabahadur 

Sunwar 
Chandrabahadur 

Limbu 
Pirthibir Rai 
Ramsing Sunwar 
Palbahadur Rai 
Kabidhan Rai 
Harkabahadur Rai 
Sange Lama 
Dhanbahadur Tamang 
Haste Limbu 
Amberbahadur Rai 
Harkabahadur Thapa 
Panjaman Tamang 
Atambahadur Rai 
Bhagisor Limbu 
Bhalaman Rai 
Birbahadur Ale 
Birbahadur Rai 
Bombahadur Limbu 


2097 U/LNk Hastabahadur Rai 


10191 Hav 

1150 Hav 
110587 Rfn 
107338 Rfn 
106524 Rfn 


Hakimlal Rai 
Jaibahadur Limbu 
Jaibahadur Thapa 
Jitbahadur Rai 
Karnabahadur Limbu 


1893 P/LNk Kulbahadur Limbu 


109082 Rfn 
10449 Rfn 
2077 A/Nk 

110241 Rfn 

107411 Rfn 


Kulbahadur Limbu 
Kusum Sunwar 
Lilbahadur Rai 
Mahaser Rai 
Tikabahadur Rai 


2167 P/LNk Uttarbahadur Rai 


109188 Rfn 
1768 A/Nk 


Bhuwansing Newar 
Chaturjang Limbu 


P/Regt. No. 


P/Regt. No. 
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1569 Hav 
106943 Rfn 
106149 L/Nk 
106107 Rfn 
109930 Rfn 

2194 L/Nk 
108312 Rfn 
109395 Rfn 


Rank 


2120 U/LNK Matahang Limbu 


109300 L/Nk 
105507 Rfn 
108685 Rfn 
2304 L/Nk 
107153 Rfn 
107162 Rfn 
110344 Rfn 
109010 Rfn 
2212 L/Nk 
109547 Rfn 
2179 Hav 
108157 Rfn 
109055 Rfn 
105621 Rfn 
110752 Rfn 
110625 Rfn 
106300 Rfn 
106944 Rfn 
1937 Hav 
107284 Rfn 
107021 L/Nk 
105201 Rfn 
2366 Rfn 
110286 Rfn 
107163 Rfn 
109832 Rfn 
110772 Rfn 
107006 Rfn 
106790 Rfn 
107300 Rfn 
107374 L/Nk 
107815 Rfn 
108555 Rfn 


15816 Jem 


5615 L/Nk 


15851 Hav 


Rank 


APPENDICES 
Name P/Regt. No. Rank Name 
Dalbahadur Rai 109132 Rfn Krishnabahadur 
Dhanbir Tamang Gurung 
Kharkabahadur Rai 111154 Rin Ramjit Rai 
Lalbahadur Limbu 111176 Rfn Sherbahadur Rai 
Ranbahadur Sunwar 1544 Hav Golaram Rai 
Jaiman Limbu 108750 Rfn Lalbahadur Sunwar 
Purbasing Rai 111117 Rfn Setubir Rai 
Kabirman Rai 111980 Rfn Baudhaman Limbu 
1550 Hav Dhanbahadur Limbu 
Bahadur Tamang 107123 Rfn Diliman Rai 
Dalbahadur Rai 107315 Rfn Jarnabahadur Rai 
Lakpa Sherpa 110526 Rfn Gaharsing Ale 
Rambahadur Rai 110249 Rfn Raharman Rai 
Gothe Rai 107324 P/LNk Manbahadur Tamang 
Hastaman Tamang 107394 P/LNk Prembahadur Rai 
Kaluwa Tamang 109058 Rfn Ariman Ale 
Lalbahadur Gurung 108180 Rfn Amberdhoj Rai 
Harkabahadur Rai 1823 Rfn Asbahadur Limbu 
Agambahadur Rai 2430 L/Nk Bhaktasher Rai 
Asdhan Rai 107323 Rfn Gopilal Tamang 
Jitbahadur Rai 107478 Rin Purnabahadur Sunwar 
Ranahang Limbu 108846 Rfn Rasdhan Rai 
Biruman Rai 108756 Rfn Agamsing Limbu 
Hanbir Tamang 110585 Rfn Narbahadur Sunwar 
Jangbir Sherpa 2092 P/LNk Are Rai, I.D.S.M. 
Shalbahadur Limbu 107493 Rfn Saranbahadur Tamang 
Pasang Tamang 106147 Rfn Kulbahadur Rai 
Surjamani Rana 108421 Rfn Nandalal Sunwar 
Ramkrishna Rai 109963 Rfn Birbahadur Sunwar 
Bishnabahadur Limbu 107544 U/LNk Khargabahadur Rai 
Indradal Rai 107306 Rfn Nardhoj Rai 
Jitbahadur Rai 1641 U/LNk Obhanbahadur Limbu 
Manbahadur Tamang 106803 Rfn Jafatbahadur Rai 
Panchaman Rai 2182 U/LNk Dharamdhoj Rai 
Balbahadur Rai 112344 Rfn Kille Rai 
Balbahadur Sunwar 107505 Rfn Padambahadur Rai 
Manbahadur Rai 108652 Rfn Aitasing Tamang 
Tekbahadur Rai 200129 Capt Russell, J. F. 
Jitbahadur Rai E.C. 7293 Lieut Adéair, J. L. 
Kharkabahadur Rai I.A. 986 Major Ward, A. B. 
Jitbahadur Rai 2/Lt Albright, H. S. S. 
Abirman Newar E.C. 2890 Capt Wilson, A. 
2NnD BATTALION 
Name P/Regt. No. Rank Name 
Kishanjiu Rai 111321 Rfn Khargabahadur Ghale 
Narbahadur Limbu 107718 U/LNk Narbahadur Rai 
Dispansing Rai 15620 Hav Mangalsing Thapa 


P/Regt. No. 


5693 Rfn 
5898 Rfn 
16215 Naik 


105990 Rfn 
107083 Rfn 


Rank 
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Name 
Aitabir Limbu 
Purandhoj Limbu 
Bahadur Rai - 


E.C. 6534 T/Capt Williams, J. P. 


Padambahadur Rai 
Lalbahadur Sunwar 


5882 U/LNk Balbahadur Thapa 


1.0. 12344 Sub 
E.C. 10025 Lieut 


109433 Rfn 

5480 Rfn 
110430 Rfn 
110570 Rfn 
108476 Rfn 
108735 Rfn 
108786 Rfn 
110395 Rfn 

5060 Rfn 


16194 P/LNk 


109185 Rfn 
110569 Rfn 
5670 Rfn 
5729 Rfn 
16110 Naik 
107247 Rfn 


15754 CHM 


108636 Rfn 
5492 Rfn 
5234 Hav 

109470 Rfn 
5707 Rfn 
16056 Naik 

109678 Rfn 

105699 Rfn 
5737 Rin 
5597 Rfn 

577 M/C 


Kharkadhoj Limbu 
Robinson, R. G. W. 
Dilbahadur Sunwar 
Kharke Rai 
Balbahadur Rai 
Singbir Newar 
Ranbir Gurung 
Aimansing Tamang 
Manparsad Rai 
Dilbahadur Thapa 
Dhankumar Rai 
Tekbahadur Limbu 
Santabahadur Rai 
Hiralal Newar 
Jagatparsad Limbu 
Harkabahadur Limbu 
Maitabahadur Limbu 
Girbahadur Rai 
Karandhoj Sunwar 
Dalbahadur Rai 
Harkabahadur Limbu 
Manchand Thapa 
Tule Rai 

Jitbahadur Limbu 
Setuman Rai 
Chandrabahadur Rai 
Lalbahadur Magar 
Birman Sunwar 
Samsher Rai 

Abdul Hamid 


5572 P/LNk Birbahadur Gurung 


108212 Rfn 
16035 Hav 
16021 Rfn 
15722 Hav 


Jasbir Limbu 
Jangser Sunwar 
Dalbahadur Gurung 
Baksing Lama 


5346 P/LNK Narlal Limbu 


5850 Rin 
107706 Rfn 
109473 Rfn 
109801 Rfn 
107918 Rfn 
109432 Rfn 


2G2 


Harkaparsad Limbu 
Garjabahadur Rai 
Dhannarayan Rai 
Dhanbahadur Rai 
Ratnabahadur Rai 
Aiman Ghale 
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P/Regt. No. Rank Name 
105319 Rfn §Harkabahadur Gurung 
105701 Rfn Dalbahadur Sunwar 

16232 P/LNk Dirghaman Rai 
110079 Rfn Agamsing Rai 
110076 Rfn Ranbahadur Sunwar 
107747 Rfn Siriman Tamang 

16131 Hav Ranbahadur Rai 
110717 Rfn Narsingbahadur Newar 
105019 Rfn Garbhajit Rai 
109807 Rfn Gyanbahadur Sunwar 
109641 Rfn Dhanbahadur Newar 
110574 Rfn Akalsing Tamang 
105252 L/Nk Padambahadur Sunwar 
108784 Rfn Purnahang Limbu 
108415 Rfn Garuldhoj Gurung 

15196 Sub _— Bishansing Thapa 

E.C. 172 Lieut Davidson, H. 
109557 Rfn Daulatman Rai 
5578 Rin Chandrabahadur Rai 
111011 Rfn Lachhuman Newar 
5642 L/Nk Ratnabahadur Rai 
105811 Rfn Kulbahadur Sunwar 
109465 Rfn Sherbahadur Newar 
107327 Rfn Dalkesar Rai 
5664 Rfn Bomparsad Limbu 
5742 L/Nk Sukhbahadur Magar 
5112 Naik  Sarke Rai 
5482 Naik Chandrabahadur 
Limbu 
110690 Rfn Lalbahadur Limbu 
110056 Rfn Fattehsing Tamang 
110684 Rfn Jitbahadur Rai 
109390 Rfn Hangsaraj Limbu 
109729 Rfn Chalibahadur Rai 
112802 R/C Manbahadur Rai 
5383 U/LNk Manbahadur Rai 
5828 Naik Desberna Rai 
110614 Rfn Ranbahadur Newar 
109815 Rfn Panchabahadur Rai 
15702 P/LNk Jailal Limbu 
5727 Rin Budhiman Tamang 
110140 Rfn Narbahadur Sunwar 
109662 Rfn Bhimbahadur Limbu 
109321 Rfn Haribahadur Newar 
107649 Rfn Dhapalman Rai 
109941 Rfn Birbahadur Rana 
111230 Rfn Dalbahadur Rai 

15335 Naik Santabahadur Rai 

111240 Rfn Rajman Limbu 
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P/Regt. No. Rank Name P/Regt. No. 
5726 Rfn Sete Limbu 105980 
5483 U/LNk Dalbahadur Limbu 110975 

107911 Rfn Bombahadur Rai 1339 
109921 Rfn Aimansing Ale 5109 
111109 Rfn Maitabahadur Rai 5644 
111196 Rfn Salabsing Tamang 106883 
110465 Rfn Gangabahadur Rai 
109848 Rfn Manbahadur Rai 111435 
15693 Naik Chahbiser Rai 111476 
105241 Rfn Padambahadur Rai 107824 
5928083 Rfn Harkabahadur Limbu 5136 
5928086 Rfn Dhanbahadur Thapa 5702 
110745 Rfn Jitbahadur Rai 1905 
5646 Rfn Birkhabahadur Limbu 110723 
111233 Rfn Lalbahadur Rai 112246 
106768 Rfn Bombahadur Khattai 105288 
5354 Naik Manser Rai 107681 
112190 Rfn Purnabahadur Limbu 15864 
109789 L/Nk Gopikrishna Gurung 106465 
112474 Rfn Purnadhan Rai 5685 
107277 Rfn Dhanbahadur Sunwar 107426 
110766 Rfn Harkaman Tamang 108508 
5184 L/Hav Ranahang Limbu 5446 
5689 Rfn Dhanbahadur Rai 110946 
108126 Rfn Raibahadur Rai 111199 
16161 Hav Karnabahadur Lama 16248 
107905 Rfn Jagatbahadur Tamang 105846 
5165 Hav Dalbahadur Limbu 107760 
109765 Rfn Padamlal Tamang 109672 
15853 L/Hav Barjabahadur Rai 6042 
113649 L/Nk Jasbir Rai 110727 
5502 Naik Dainath Limbu 110065 


3rD BATTALION 


P/Regt. No. Rank Name P/Regt. No. 

10148 Rfn Chakrabahadur 107458 

Tamang 109943 

Jem Chabilal Limbu 5305 

10248 Rfn Padambahadur Limbu 106415 

65901 Rfn Birbahadur Gurung 450 

10448 Rfn Rambahadur Thapa 5400 
10327 L/Nk Ruphang Limbu 

105718 U/LNk Karnabahadur Rai 109822 

10086 Rfn Jaibahadur Rai 109074 

106183 Rfn Krishnabahadur 65806 

Sunwar 73616 

10245 Rfn Lalbahadur Limbu 109861 


73602 Rfn Narpati Rai 10270 


Rank 
Naik 
Rfn 
Hav 
L/Hav 
L/Nk 
Rfn 


Rfn 
Rfn 
Rfn 
Naik 


Naik 
Rfn 
Rfn 
Naik 
Rfn 
Hav 
Rfn 
Rfn 
Rfn 
Rfn 
Naik 
Rfn 
Rfn 
Hav 
Rfn 
Rfn 
Rfn 
Hav 
Rfn 
Rfn 


Rank 


Rfn 
Rfn 
L/Nk 
Rin 
B/M 
Hav 
Sub 
Rfn 


Rfn 
Rfn 
Rin 
L/Nk 


Name 
Jawansing Rai 
Dhanbahadur Rai 
Dhanraj Rai 
Panthaman Rai 
Nandaram Limbu 
Bishnubahadur 

Snuwar 
Ramprasad Tamgan 
Raharsing Newar 
Jagatbahadur Limbu 
Jagirdhan Rai 
Dhanbahadur Rai 
Jagatbahadur Rai 
Ajitbahadur Rai 
Gorakbahadur Rai 
Tiliman Limbu 
Mahaser Rai 
Rajdal Rai 
Asman Tamang 
Jitbahadur Rai 
Nima Tamang 
Anakbahadur Limbu 
Atahang Limbu 
Ratanbahadur Rai 
Dhanbahadur Tamang 
Birbahadur Tamang 
Suratman Rai 
Bompa Rai 
Sibalal Rai 
Kadambahadur Rai 
Atalbahadur Limbu 
Birbahadur Newar 


Name 


Garbe Tamang 
Narbahadur Thapa 
Mandhoj Rai 
Dewan Rai 
Budhiman Sarki 
Dilbahadur Limbu 
Jasnabahadur Rai 
Kitabsing Rai 
Chandre Tamang 
Ranparsad Pun 
Lalbahadur Burathoki 
Birbahadur Rai 
Kaliprasad Limbu 


P/Regt. No. 


P/Regt. No. 


110351 Rfn 
108461 Rfn 
10467 Rfn 
109803 Rfn 
66103 Rfn 
105892 Rfn 
106066 Rfn 
10442 Rfn 
10294 L/Nk 
108404 Rfn 
10474 Naik 
1169 Hav 
10508 Rfn 
106424 L/Nk 
10161 Rfn 
106171 Rfn 
108564 Rfn 
109965 Rfn 
108955 Rfn 
10358 Rfn 
109868 Rfn 
108131 Rfn 
110119 Rfn 
109859 Rfn 
106065 Rfn 
108873 Rfn 
106345 Rfn 
110074 Rfn 
109901 Rfn 
106122 Rfn 
110445 Rfn 
73502 Rfn 
106427 Rfn 


106481 Rfn 
105173 Rfn 
106488 Rfn 
109618 Rfn 

1688 Naik 
109561 Rfn 
105708 Rfn 
109567 Rfn 
108609 Rfn 
105452 Rin 

6022 Rfn 
108309 Rin 


Rank 


Rank 
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Name 
Padambahadur Newar 
Amberbahadur Rai 
Nawdharey Rai 
Lalbahadur Tamang 
Partiman Tamang 
Iswarbaks Limbu 
Kabirdhoj Rai 
Padambahadur Rai 
Manprasad Limbu 
Manbahadur Gurung 
Tekbahadur Sunwar 
Budhiman Tamang 
Dalbahadur Sunwar 
Gajbahadur Limbu 
Surjabahadur Rai 
Chatre Limbu 
Ramandhoj Limbu 
Jitbahadur Rai 
Bomprasad Limbu 
Ganjabir Rai 
Narbahadur Sunwar 
Lakhbahadur Limbu 
Chaturman Rai 
Dikpal Rai 
Bhimbahadur Rai 
Dawadorje Sherpa 
Ranbahadur Limbu 
Birbahadur Limbu 
Nima Finjoo Sherpa 
Makardhoj Limbu 
Purnabahadur Limbu 
Dutya Roka 
Maniprasad Tamang 


P/Regt. No. 


10341 Rfn 
109837 Rfn 


108802 Rfn 
10382 L/Nk 
110064 Rfn 


107504 Rfn 
106494 Rfn 
110449 Rfn 
5358 Naik 
10111 L/Nk 
108179 Rfn 
1°8276 Rfn 
107833 Rfn 
10152 Rfn 
106371 Rfn 
110788 Rfn 
106191 Naik 
65780 Rfn 
1477 Hav 
73433 Rfn 
109796 Rfn 
10038 L/Nk 
10443 Rfn 
110183 Rin 
109373 Rfn 
105454 Rfn 
111464 Rfn 
73605 Rin 
112235 Rfn 
2163 L/Nk 
108529 Rfn 


4TH BATTALION 


Name 


Bartabahadur Rai 
Purnabahadur Rai 
Lalman Rai 
Narbahadur Rana 
Bhagiman Limbu 
Jagatbahadur Rai 
Manbir Rai 
Nainabahadur Rai 
Dharamshankar Rai 
Gore Tamang 
Manbir Rai 
Harkabahadur Limbu 


P/Regt. No. 


109544 Rfn 
1413 Hav 
106763 Rfn 
105715 Rfn 
108040 Rfn 
2455 L/Nk 
105657 Rfn 
105344 Rfn 


E.C. 6520 A/Capt 


105637 L/Nk 
5873 L/Nk 
105897 Rfn 


Rank 


Rank 


47) 


Name 
Chaturjang Limbu 
Damberbahadur 

Tamang 
Hitman Manjhi 
Asbahadur Rai 
Bhaktabahadur 

Tamang 
Harkaman Limbu 
Kabir Limbu 
Ujarman Rai 
Harkabahadur Limbu 
Sardal Limbu 
Kalibahadur Limbu 
Kajiman Tamang 
Manbahadur Rai 
Balbir Rai 
Asman Rai 
Dhanbahadur Sunwar 
Manbahadur Limbu 
Nandabahadur Thapa 
Krishnabahadur Limbu 
Kabiman Thapa 
Jhamkabahadur Rai 
Dhanbahadur Limbu 
Rabiman Rai 
Dalbahadur Rana 
Tekbahadur Gurung 
Mandhoj Limbu_ . 
Muktabahadur Limbu 
Durgabir Rai 
Narbahadur Gurung 
Indrabahadur Limbu 
Manbahadur Magar 


Name 
Mangalsing Tamang 
Bhaktaser Limbu 
Passang Tamang 
Rudrabahadur Rai 
Chhatrabahadur Limbu 
Asmukhi Limbu 
Manbahadur Magar 
Dalbahadur Sunwar 
Townsend, K. C. 
Antadhan Rai 
Dhanbahadur Limbu 
Bhimbahadur Limbu 


472 


PiRegt. No. Rank 

486 L/Nk 
108270 Rfn 
106225 Rfn 
105222 Rfn 
110216 Rfn 
107912 Rfn 
109723 Rfn 
2241 Rfn 
110968 Rfn 
105730 Rfn 
109510 Rfn 
2457 Rfn 
105496 Rfn 
107450 Rfn 
107264 Rfn 
110401 Rfn 
110331 Rfn 
109434 Rfn 
105206 Rfn 
1773 Hav 

105089 L/Nk 
107139 Rfn 
109767 Rfn 


5919 Rfn 
111009 Rfn 
5149 Hav 
106055 Rfn 
111278 Rfn 
106037 Rfn 
105029 Rfn 
105662 Rfn 
109264 Rfn 
5918 Rfn 

1.0. 33551 Jem 
1.0. 39218 Jem 
111318 Rfn 
6019 Rfn 

I.0. 35877 Jem 
110165 Rfn 
111815 Rfn 
110424 Rfn 
109094 Rfn 
106544 Rfn 
111467 Rfn 
1.0. 34717 Sub 
105190 Rfn 
111420 Rfn 
109700 Rfn 
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Name P/Regt. No. Rank 
Karnadhoj Rai 109915 Rfn 
Bholaman Rai 1634 Naik 
Saibir Tamang 109640 Rfn 
Nainasing Tamang 106539 L/Nk 
Mangalsing Thapa 111085 Rfn 
Manbahadur Limbu 109259 Rfn 
Karnabahadur Rai 111270 Rfn 
Birbahadur Limbu 5929 Rfn 
Sardhoj Rai 105414 Rfn 
Gokule Rai 1641 Hav 


Narbahadur Rai 
Janabahadur Limbu 
Mangale Bhujel 
Birbahadur Sunwar 
Mandirsing Rai 
Barajbahadur Gurung 
Jasman Tamang 
Akalbahadur Rai 
Suradhan Rai 
Birkhabahadur Rai 
Purnasing Rai, I.O.M. 
Sombahadur Rai 
Dhanbahadur Tamang, 
1.0.M. 
Birbahadur Tamang 
Manbahadur Newar 
Purnahang Limbu 
Chhabilal Rai 
Siribahadur Rai 
Bagbir Rai 
Prembahadur Thapa 
Harkabahadur Tamang 
Dhanbahadur Limbu 
Manbahadur Rai 
Chhabilal Limbu 
Kaluman Rai, M.C. 
Narbahadur Limbu 
Karmajit Rai 
Manbahadur Rai 
Dhanbahadur Newar 
Budhiraj Limbu 
Singabahadur Rai 
Jitbahadur Gurung 
Manbahadur Tamang 
Athraj Limbu 
Dhanman Rai 
Ranbahadur Rai 
Birbahadur Rai 
Bhaktabahadur Tamang 


Name 
Dillisor Rai 
Kishanprasad Rai 
Kesrkumar Rai 
Manbahadur Limbu 
Nandabahadur Rai 
Narbahadur Limbu 
Sukhpal Limbu 
Birkahbahadur Rai 
Bhadrabahadur Magar 
Harkabahadur Sunwar 


105436 U/LNk Nandabahadur Rai 


2119 Rfn 
111276 Rfn 
108196 Rfn 
106976 Rfn 
105145 Rfn 
111267 Rfn 
105665 Rfn 
110942 Rfn 


5393 L/Hav 


107074 Rfn 
105027 Rfn 
111383 Rfn 
105456 Rfn 
110127 Rfn 
108231 Réfn 
111427 Rfn 
110784 Rfn 
105141 Rfn 
106218 L/Nk 
107027 Rfn 
106689 Réfn 
109269 L/Nk 
112528 Rfn 
105110 Naik 
5324 L/Nk 


105688 Rfn 
105016 Naik 
109278 Rfn 
111245 Rfn 
111178 Rfn 
109538 Rfn 

2352 Naik 
111728 Rfn 
112240 Rfn 
110509 Rfn 
109246 Rfn 
112153 Rfn 


Surjabahadur Limbu 
Balbahadur Rai 
Desbahadur Rai 
Dhanbahadur Tamang 
Birbahadur Sunwar 
Bombahadur Rai 
Daulatman Tamang 
Gajbsing Rai 
Manbahadur Limbu 
Singaman Rai 
Chhabidhan Rai 
Dalsing Limbu 
Hakimsing Rai 
Jitdhan Rai 
Kubirlal Limbu 
Narman Gurung 
Bhimbahadur Limbu 
Sahabir Sunwar 
Khargabahadur Limbu 
Krishnabahadur Rai 
Narbahadur Newar 
Sanjabahadur Limbu 
Bahanbahadur Rai 
Kewalram Rai, M.M. 
Chandrabahadur 
Limbu 
Jasbahadur Rai 
Chandradhoj Rai 
Harkaprasad Limbu 
Bahadur Rai 
Goba Rai 
Harichandra Magar 
Maniraj Limbu 
Jitbahadur Tamang 
Kharkabahadur Gurung 
Tilbahadur Rai 
Bagman Limbu 
Abibahadur Newar 
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P/Regt. No. Rank Name PiRegt. No. Rank Name 
105073 Rfn Gumasher Rai 105062 Rfn Randhoj Rai 
106713 Rfn Lalbahadur Limbu 110491 Rfn = Patharsing Rai 
112298 Rfn Purnahang Limbu 106549 L/Nk Jitbahadur Rai 
111402 Rfn Purnahang Limbu 105176 L/Nk Khambasing Rai 
107776 Rfn Tekbahadur Rai 5692 L/Nk Ranbahadur Limbu 
109519 Rfn Ranajang Rai 112518 Rfn Rinjee Sherpa 
DIED OF WOUNDS 
Ist BATTALION 
P/Regt. No. Rank Name P/Regt. No. Rank Name 
106163 Rfn Layanprasad Rai 2228 U/LNk Damberbahadur 
1740 Naik Chhabe Limbu Limbu 
105087 Rfn Chandrabahadur Rai 108099 Rfn Lachhimbahadur 
107521 Rfn Jitbahadur Rai Limbu 
1070 Naik Harkabahadur Rai 108845 Rfn Harkabahadur Rai 
106934 Rfn Indrabahadur Limbu 107342 Rfn Narbahadur Rai 
109975 Rfn Dhanbahadur Tamang 831 Naik Atame Rai 
10010 L/Nk Gajabsher Limbu 1747 L/Hav Balbahadur Limbu 
106126 U/LNk Pirthiman Limbu 106881 Rfn Cheridorjee Tamang 
106201 Rfn Saharman Tamang 107464 Rfn § Parsurarm Rai 
106802 Rfn Saharsing Limbu 111639 Rfn Chhoba Limbu 
105917 Rfn Harkasing Rai 108456 Rfn Tilakbahadur Rai 
110131 Rfn Bishnabahadur Rai 1030 Hav Nima Lama 
107150 Rfn Jitbahadur Rai 110353 Rfn Bhaktabahadur Newar 
1983 Naik Ranbahadur Limbu 2218 Rfn Kirtiman Limbu 
107205 Rfn Krishnabahadur 108892 Rfn Kirtaman Limbu 
Tamang 109396 Rfn Birkhaman Gurung 
1961 Naik Chandrasing Tamang 108178 Rin Mokhoni Limbu 
105021 Rfn Meharsing Limbu 2131 Naik Sherbahadur Limbu 
109192 Rfn Tekbir Rai 1618 L/Nk Gangabahadur Limbu 
2044 U/LNk Harkabahadur Limbu 1644 L/Nk Chandrabahadur Rai 
107404 Rfn Birbahadur Rai 107621 Rfn Bhaktabahadur Sunwar 
110196 Rfn Salman Rai 
2nD BATTALION 
P/Regt. No. Rank Name P/Regt. No. Rank Name 
108701 Rfn Tilakram Rai 2206 Rin Damberbahadur 
5016 Rfn Lalbahadur Rai Gurung 
105541 Rfn Lalbahadur Lama 5339 Naik Randhoj Rai 
5714 Rin Aitabahadur Limbu 109974 Rfn Sirdhoj Tamang 
105692 Rfn Ranbahadur Rai 108674 Rfn Birkhabahadur Rai 
15856 : 105508 Naik Dhanbahadur Rai 
113651 Kumdhorje Tamang 110606 Rfn Bakasman Rai 


P/Regt. No. 


P/Regt. No. 


10263 L/Nk 
10315 L/Nk 


P/Regt. No. 
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110538 Rfn 
111375 Rfn 
108882 Rfn 
111392 Rfn 
111339 Rfn 


105557 Rfn 
5156 Naik 
1640 Naik 

109018 Rfn 

110051 Rfn 

10408 Rfn 

108987 Rfn 

86128 Rfn 

10393 Naik 
1000 Naik 
107022 Rfn 
110296 Rfn 
Lieut 


109413 Rfn 
109367 Rfn 
106457 Rfn 
106660 Rfn 
110973 Rfn 
16054 Rfn 
106635 Rfn 
110427 Rfn 
5631 Rfn 
1595 Hav 
5566 Naik 
5786 Rfn 
109751 Rfn 
109667 Rfn 
111193 Rfn 


16053 CHM 


292 W/C 
109726 Rfn 
107373 Rfn 


Rank 


Rank 


Rank 
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Name PjRegt. No. Rank 
Narbir Tamang 109627 Rfn 
Bicharsing Rai 106348 Rfn 
Mangaldhoj Rai 111395 Rfn 
Lalsing Limbu 110675 Rfn 
Harkasing Rai 108664 Rfn 

3rRD BATTALION 

Name P/Regt. No. Rank 
Kalu Lama 110166 Rfn 
Dorje Lama 109581 Rfn 
Jorman Rai 110129 Rfn 
Ghanahang Limbu 113377 Rfn 
Mandhoj Rai 10132 L/Hav 
Padambahadur Rai 10364 Naik 
Hajarbahadur Thapa 108262 Rfn 
Birjadhan Rai 1.0. 45506 Jem 
Manbahadur Bhujel 76913 Rfn 
Manbahadur Rai 109166 Rfn 
Chandrashekar Rai 
Jagatbahadur Rai 10406 Rfn 
Abhiman Rai 
Tulbahadur Gharti 109413 Rfn 
Burns, J. F. Maj 

4TH BATTALION 

Name P/Regt. No. Rank 
Chandrabahadur Rai 105534 Naik 
Balaram Rai 108090 Rfn 
Passang Sherpa 106262 L/Nk 
Kitabsing Rai 5743 Rfn 


Shibasher Rai 
Kitabsing Rai 
Dalbahadur Limbu 
Chirbilal Rai 
Mahabir Rana 
Narbahadur Rai 
Sahapal Limbu 
Surjabahadur Lama 
Jagatbahadur Rai 
Madbahadur Rai 
Santabir Sunwar 
Bachbahadur Rai 
Jasbahadur Rai 
Chamharke Rai 
Ratnabahadur Tamang 


Name 
Nandajit Rai 
Chhering Lepcha 
Bombahadur Limbu 
Janabahadur Thapa 
Padambahadur Tamang 


Name 
Bhimgiri Sanyasi 
Santabahadur Tamang 
Tirthabahadur Rai 
Randhoj Rai 
Harkabahadur Rai 
Dharmadhoj Rai 
Harkabahadur Limbu 
Balbahadur Limbu 
Jasbahadur Tamang 
Samsherbahadur 

Newar ; 
Chakrabahadur 

Tamang 
Chandrabahadur Rai 
Spitteler, J. 


Name 
Narainsing Tamang 
Hastaman Limbu 
Panchabahadur Rai 
Dalbahadur Rai 


106094 Hav/C Baldevraj Mehta 
5956 U/LNk Purnabahadur Gurung 


107030 Rfn 
1703 P/Nk 
5284 Naik 

112458 Rfn 
2061 L/Nk 

16256 Hav 

111705 Rfn 

112239 Rfn 

110404 Rfn 

111702 L/Nk 

109681 Rfn 

105821 Rfn 


Ajambahadur Rai 
Baliwante Limbu 
Harkajang Limbu 
Aitahangba Limbu 
Indraman Limbu 
Thambahadur Rai 
Mangalsing Tamang 
Harkabahadur Rai 
Birdhoj Tamang 
Jaibahadur Tamang 
Bomprasad Rai 
Birbahadur Limbu 


PjRegt. No. 


P/Regt. No. 


P/Regt. No. 


105880 Rfn 
105315 Rfn 
106957 Rfn 
839 Rfn 
106275 Rfn 
2347 Rfn 
2256 Rfn 
2047 Rfn 
105684 Rfn 
1995 L/Nk 
1496 Rfn 
105453 Rfn 


105933 Rfn 
106561 Rfn 


Rank 
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DIED OF DISEASE 


Ist BATTALION 


Name 
Khargabahadur Rai 
Narbahadur Gurung 
Jasbahadur Rai 
Kesharsing Limbu 
Khanbahadur Limbu 
Dharmananda Limbu 
Narpati Limbu 
Birjalal Limbu 
Manbir Rai 
Manbahadur Limbu 
Jasbahadur Limbu 
Chandrabahadur 

Tamang 
Pasang Tamang 
Birkhaman Tamang 


1938 U/LNk Balbahadur Rai 


111356 H/C 


15170 Jem 
5036 Rfn 
105536 Rfn 
5477 Rfn 
5768 Rfn 
5538 Rin 
106026 Rfn 
108505 Rfn 
107229 Rfn 
5610 Rfn 
5387 Rfn 
112795 Rfn 
110025 Rfn 
110518 Rfn 


10039 Rfn 
10056 L/Nk 
15425 Hav 
16121 L/Nk 


Rank 


Rank 


Bhimsen Gharti 


P/Regt. No. 


107395 Rfn 
2244 Rfn 
109647 Rfn 
110046 Rfn 
109888 Rfn 
107387 Rfn 
105927 Rfn 
110125 Rfn 
2117 L/Nk 
110373 Rfn 
108491 Rfn 


Rank 


475 


Name 
Ambalbahadur Rai 
Ojbir Limbu 
Dharmabahadur Rai 
Saharbahadur Sunwar 
Jangdhoj Gurung 
Mansube Rai 
Manbahadur Rai 
Bhibir Rai 
Bhagatbahadur Limbu 
Ankhabahadur Sunwar 
Dawatshering Lepcha 


2078 U/LNk Harkajit Limbu 


108602 Rfn 
110367 Rfn 

2288 Rfn 
10278 Rfn 
106790 Rfn 


2nD BATTALION 


Name 
Manbahadur Rai 
Jasbahadur Rai 
Dikbahadur Rai 
Jarne Limbu 
Dhanbahadur Rai 
Narbahadur Rai 
Thamansing Rai 
Raibahadur Rai 
Dilbahadur Rai 
Kajiman Rai 
Karnabahadur Sunwar 
Ranbahadur Limbu 
Dhanpal Limbu 
Tikaram Sunwar 


P/Regt. No. 
5673 L/Nk 


109582 Rfh 
107298 Rfn 
109852 Rfn 
Jem 

110539 Rfn 
105968 Rfn 
Jem 

5736 Rfn 
105273 Naik 
5662 Rfn 
111650 Rfn 
106264 Rfn 
113031 Rfn 


3rD BATTALION 


Name 
Manbahadur Limbu 
Sunsersing Rai 
Katakbahadur 
Asikram Limbu 


P/Regt. No. 


10006 Rfn 
1587 Rfn 
10214 Rfn 


107641 Rfn 


Rank 


Rank 


Utarganja Rai 
Birbahadur Gurung 
Garbadhan Rai 
Hirabahadur Rai 
Haste Limbu 


Name 
Lokbahadur Limbu 
Bhimbahadur Sunwar 
Chandrabahadur Rai 
Chandrabahadur Rai 
Kunwarsing Thapa 
Nainasing Thapa 
Dhanbir Rai 
Jamansing Rai 
Chhatrasing Rai 
Padambahadur Newar 
Dhojbahadur Sunwar 
Anandbahadur Limbu 
Sonam Tamang 
Randhoj Limbu 


Name 


Dhanbahadur Limbu 
Garbadhoj Rai 
Ramsing Limbu 
Kharkabahadur Rai 
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P/Regt. No. Rank Name 
5388 Rfn Dalbahadur Rana 
10445 Rfn Chandrabahadur 
Rai 
10349 Rfn Narbahadur Gurung 


P/Regt. No. 
10231 L/Nk 


10287 Rin 


1771 Naik 


108638 Rfn 
105276 Rfn 
105318 Rfn 
10196 Rfn 
110130 Rfn 

5135 Rfn 
15664 Sub 
109764 Rfn 
110361 Rfn 
109144 Rfn 
113041 Rfn 


10333 L/Nk 


109932 Rin 
112584 Rfn 
109037 Rfn 
106682 Rfn 


4TH BATTALION 


334 W/C Asbahadur Rai 
15416 Hav Narbahadur Sunwar 
106893 Rfn Rilbahadur Limbu 
33 W/C  Thamu Rai 
10235 Rfn Padambahadur Rai 
105376 Rfn Birbahadur Rai 
81 Cook Dharmasing Tamang 
10266 Rfn Birdidhor Rai 
66118 Rfn Manbahadur Rai 
73611 Rfn Dilbahadur Gurung 
107495 Rfn Dhanpal Tamang 
108192 Rfn Bilman Limbu 
98540 Rfn Bhaktabahadur Khatri 
106143 Rfn Kajiman Rai 
73368 Rfn Jaibahadur Chhetri 
108010 Rfn Ranbahadur Rai 
P/Regt. No. Rank Name 
105248 Rfn Juriman Rai 
106516 Rfn Gangabahadur Sunwar 
126 Dhobi Ashaq 
5994 Rfn Ruplal Rai 
5943 Rfn Jamane Rai 


15555 U/LNk Bagbir Rai 


ACCIDENTALLY KILLED 


P/Regt. No. 


5785 L/Nk 
2397 L/Nk 


105300 Rfn 


6020 L/Nk 


106538 Rfn 


2369 L/Nk 
105023 L/Nk 


Ist BATTALION 


110234 Rfn Kirtiman Rai 
P/Regt. No. Rank Name 
105265 Rfn Pirthiraj Sunwar 
1805 Naik Giyanbahadur Rai 
105339 Rfn Harkabahadur Newar 
105331 Rfn Kishnabahadur Rai 
107507 Rfn Jasbahadur Rai 
1563 Naik Tenhangpal Limbu 
1639 Hav Harkabahadur Rai 


105922 U/LNK Lalbahadur Limbu 


P/Regt. No. 


108401 Rfn 


Rank 


Rank 


Rank 


Name 

Chandrabahadur 
Gurung 

Harkabahadur Rai 
Narbahadur Limbu 
Naku Lepcha 
Birbahadur Rai 
Makkalbahadur Gurung 
Araibahadur Rai 
Jasbahadur Rai 
Mokambahadur Rai 
Bimbahadur Limbu 
Kulbahadur Ale 
Jaibahadur Rai 
Raibahadur Rai 
Lahasing Rai 
Hansabahadur Limbu 
Nima Tanzi Sherpa 
Birbahadur Limbu 
Jitbahadur Tamang 
Lalbahadur Rai 


Name 
Jangabahadur Rai 
Harkaraj Limbu 
Pangjil Sherpa 
Balbahadur Rai 
Dambarbahadur Limbu 
Narbahadur Rai 
Lakhbahadur Limbu 


Name 
Lachhuman Newar 


2083 L/Nk Manbahadur Rai 


107371 Rfn 


Kamansing Tamang 


2309 U/LNk Balman Rai 


110188 Rfn 
110944 Rfn 
107870 Rfn 


Dilbahadur Limbu 
Chhabilal Sunwar 
Jotiman Thapa 
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2ND BATTALION 


P/Regt. No. Rank Name P/Regt. No. Rank Name 
5251 Rfn Kishnabahadur Limbu 5463 Rfn Arjun Rai 
15793 CQMH Birasman Rai 109428 Rfn Dalbahadur Gurung 
15936 Rfn Gamdal Rai 5833 Rfn Poktabahadur Rai 
5747 Rfn Nande Limbu Jem Kunwarsing Thapa 
5168 Rfn Raghunath Limbu 5928097 W/C Budhibir Rai 
5886 Rfn Narbahadur Rai 


P/Regt. No. Rank 
10461 Rfn 

334 W/C 
105291 Rfn 
10269 Rfn 

10074 L/Nk 
5228 Rfn 

1492 Hav 


P/Regt. No. Rank 
5894 Rfn 
105248 Rfn 
Lieut 
105136 Rfn 
105061 Rfn 


P/Regt. No. Rank 
908 Hav 
1104 Rfn 
1334 Rfn 
1637 L/Nk 
1704 Rfn 
1744 L/Nk 
1812 Rfn 
1835 L/Nk 
1857 Naik 
1928 L/Nk 
2035 L/Nk 
2055 Rfn 


3rD BATTALION 


Name P/Regt. No. Rank Name 
Ajitman Rai 1978 Naik Mokabahadur Limbu 
Asbahadur Rai M/6803/269 Capt Sharma, G. K. 
Badiman Rai 109166 Rfn Shamserbahadur 
Kulbahadur Limbu Newar 
Phaudabahadur Limbu 10123 Rfn Dalbahadur Limbu 
Kirtiman Sunwar 10166 Rfn Dhanparsad Rai 


Jaiparsad Rai 


4TH BATTALION 


Name P/Regt. No. Rank Name 
Ganjasing Rai 108482 Rfn Barmalal Rai 
Juriman Rai 109355 Rfn Jaiharke Rai 
Sirrell, D. H. M. 112332 Rfn Padambahadur Rai 
Yamdhoj Rai 112456 Rfn Sangman Tamang 
Karnadhoj Rai 106263 Rfn Hazarbahadur Rai 


MISSING—PRESUMED DEAD 


lst BATTALION 


Name P/Regt. No. Rank Name 
Dhandhoj Limbu 2165 Rfn Bhaktabahadur Limbu 
Pichale Rai 2189 Rfn Purnasing Limbu 
Jahardhoj Limbu 2047 Rfn Ranbahadur Limbu 
Ranbir Rai 2281 Rfn Jitman Lama 
Bhimbahadur Limbu 6021 Rfn Balbahadur Rai 
Bakhansing Rai 105139 Rin Jange Sunwar 
Dhanbabadur Limbu 105212 Rfn Kamanjit Rai 
Parsadsing Thakur 105327 L/Nk Abidal Rai 
Panchaman Lama _ 105594 Rfn Manbahadur Rai 
Chature Rai 105609 Rfn Chhatrabahadur Rai 
Rachhabahadur Rai 105674 Rfn Ranpal Rai 
Manbahadur Limbu 106071 Rfn Mahachandra Limbu 


478 


P/Regt. No. Rank 


106142 Rfn 
106199 Rfn 
106203 Rfn 
106238 Rfn 
106277 Rfn 
107492 Rfn 
109378 Rfn 
159 Swp 
206 Swp 
269 B/M 
287 Cook 
304 Cook 
Hav 
Rfn 
L/Nk 
Naik 
L/Nk 
Rfn 
L/Nk 
L/Hav 
L/Nk 
Rfn 


P/Regt. No. Rank 


Jem 
Rfn 
Rfn 
Rfn 


10291 
109467 
73445 


Rank 
Rfn 
Rfn 
Rf/Clk 
Rin 
L/Nk 


P/Regt. No. 
105022 
106048 

5928113 
106737 
2350 


108824 Rfn 
690 Naik 
107224 Rfn 
538 Swp 
105522 Rfn 
109580 Rfn 
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Name P/Regt. No. 
Padambahadur Rai 2048 
Makardhoj Limbu 2112 
Lauli Rai 2166 
Gopalsing Limbu 2194 
Ranbahadur Rai 2279 
Dhebe Rai 2320 
Sirkubir Rai 105100 
Laloo 105198 
Nanta 105283 
Kalu Sarki 105592 
Ratne Rai 105598 
Tuthen Lama 105627 
Chandrabahadur Rai 105885 
Jitbahadur Rai 106076 
Maitabahadur Limbu 106157 
Adilman Rai 106200 
Maitaraj Limbu 106209 
Bumansing Rai 106251 
Dalbahadur Rai 106767 
Siribahadur Limbu 108435 
Kirtiman Limbu 109395 
Dukbahadur Rai 1563 


2NnD BATTALION 
Nil 


3rD BATTALION 


Name P/Regt. No. 
Padambahadur Limbu 66015 
Dhanpalman Rai 105575 
Makardhoj Rai 73588 


Rajman Rana 


4TH BATTALION 


Name P/Regt. No. 
Aitaraj Limbu 1105 
Anante Rai 5959 
Bagdalsing Rai 107065 
Bisbahadur Tamang 5929118 
Chandrabahadur 
Thapa 109229 
Harkabahadur Limbu 109191 
Jasbahadur Limbu 1651 
Manbahadur Rai 5973 
Mala 109242 
Naran Tamang Pakhrim 5203 


Sherbahadur Tamang 


Rank 
Rfn 
Rfn 
Rfn 
L/Nk 
Rin 
Rfn 


Rfn 
Rfn 
Rfn 
Rfn 
Rin 
Rfn 
Rfn 
Rin 
Rfn 
Rfn 
Rfn 
Rfn 
Rfn 
Rin 
Naik 


Rank 
Rfn 
Rfn 
Rfn 


Rank 
Hav 
Rfn 
Rfn 
Rf/Clk 


Rfn 
Rfn 
Naik 
Rfin 
Rfn 
Hav 


Name 


Narbahadur Limbu 
Padambahadur Limbu 
Sherbahadur Limbu 
Jaiman Limbu 
Chandralal Chhetri 
Bhaktabahadur Rai 
Jasbahadur Rai 
Jaibahadur Rai 
Siridhoj Rai 
Parsuram Rai 
Manbahadur Rai 
Parsuram Rai 
Chandraman Rai 
Mahardhoj Limbu 
Mane Tamang 
Ambersing Limbu 
Panchabahadur Rai 
Syamlal Rai 
Tikaram Gurung 
Kalibahadur Limbu 
Kabirman Rai 
Tenhang Limbu 


Name 
Harkabahadur Gurung 
Harkabahadur Sunwar 
Panchabahadur Limbu 


Name 
Amberdhoj Rai 
Asarmani Rai 
Barjabahadur Sunwar 
Chandrabahadur 

Gurung 
Fike Limbu 
Harkaman Limbu 
Lalbahadur Rai 
Manbahadur Sunwar 
Maitasing Thapa 
Pirthijure Rai 
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NotTe.—Personal and place names occurring only in Appendices are not included in this Index. 


A 


Abbott, F. B., Capt., 69 (note) ; Lt-Col., 162 
Abbottabad, 325, 340 
Abhiman Sing Gurung, S.-M., 15 
Abirdhoj Rai, L/Cpl., 419 
Abu Kemal, 258 
Achi Baba, Chs. VII, VIIT, IX, passtm ; ‘“‘ Owner 
of,” 79 (note) 
Adair, J. L., Lieut., 227 
Aden, 260 
Adige, River, 296 
Adultery, punishment for, 31 
Afghan War, Third, 152-154 
African Rifles, King’s, 412 
Aghyl! Dere, 82 et seg., 99, 101 
Ain Nakailah, 120, 121 
Ainsworth, H. L., Capt., 48, 53, 54 
Aitabahadur Limbu, Jem., 199 
Aita Sing Lama, Jem., 111, 115 
Albright, H. S. S., 2nd Lieut., 199, 202, 203, 206 
Alexander, H. R. L. G.; Maj-Gen,, Hon., 180; 
Field-Marshal, 288, 298 

Allagappa, 367 
Allanmyo, 206, 376, 377 
Allanson, C. J. L., Maj., 97 
Allenby, E. H., Gen., Sir, 122 
Allright, Capt., 417 
All Saints Church, Maymyo, 21, 22 
Almora, 18, 19, 39, 41, 42 
Ambarawa, 389-397 
Ambardhoj Rai, Sub., 328 
Ambare Gurung, Rfn., I.D.S.M., 75 
Anandahang Limbu, Sub., 92 
Andaman Islands, 325, 326 
Anders, Gen., 293 
Anrep, J., Lieut., 287, 292 
Antu, 241 
Anzac, Chs. VIII, IX, passim 

Day, 166, Appendix 
Apennines, 265, 279, 288 
“ Apex,” 89, 90, 92, 98 
Aqra, 133 
Arab Rebellion, Ch. XII, passin 
Arabs, Ch. XII, passim 

Marsh, 112 
Arakan, Ch. XVI, passim 
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ARMIES— 
British— 
VIlIth, Ch. XVIII, passim 
XIVth, Chs. XVI, XVII, XIX, XX, passim 
Chinese, 44, Ch. XVI, passim, 207-209 
Japanese— 
15th, Ch. XVI, passim, 334, Ch. XX, passim 
33rd, Chs. XVI, XX, passim 
United States, 5th, 288, 295 
Arrian, 26 
Arun, River, 25, 27, 35, 55 
Asbir Rai, Sub., 99 
Ashmore, E. J. C., Lieut., 50 
Assam, 12 
Military Police, 64, 128, 149, 151 
Regiment, 210, 300 
Asshur, 126, 444 
Atkinson, W.N., Lieut., 37 ; Capt., 44, 46, 73, 76 
Atwin Yomas, Ch. XVI, passim, 328, 333 
Auktaung, 5 
Austria, 296 
Ava Bridge, 194, 203 
Ava, Kingdom of, 3 
Axe, E. W., Maj., 239 
Ayadaw, 365, 367 


B 


Badge, Regimental, Title Page, 39, 40, Appendix 

Baghdad, 117, 130, 132-133, 135, 136, 257, 260, 
262 

Baghdan Rai, Maj., 417, 425 

Bagjit Rai, Hav., 214 

Bahadur Thapa, Cook, 105 

Baibir Rai, Sub., 357 

Bajirdhoj Rai, Jem., 73 

Baker, W. B., Capt., 53, 54, 110; 
Lt-Col., 52, 160, 161 

Bakhandhoj Rai, Jem., M.C., 270 (note) 

Bakhatbahadur Limbu, Sub., 129 

Bakhatbahadur Rai, Jem., on ‘‘ Scraggy,’”’ 319 

Balbahadur Limbu, Jem., 199 

Bald, E. A., Lieut., 53, 110; Capt., 121, 156; 
Lt-Col., 162, 167 


Maj., 157; 
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Baldwin, H. A., Brig-Gen., 95, 96, 98 
Baluch Regiment, 216, 217, 243, 247 
Baluchis— 
126th., 130 
129th, 153 
Baluchistan, 150, Ch. XIV, passim 
Earthquake, 164 
Banbwegon, 203, 248 
Band, Regimental, 42, 48, 158 
Bandoeng, 397-399 
Bangman Lama, Lieut., 420 
Banmauk, 10 
Barbotia, Village, 19 
“ Barcol,” 375 
Barker, A. R., Brig., 271 (note) 
Barnabahadur Rai, Rfn., 412 
Basha Hill, see BATTLES, etc., 302 
Basra, 109, 111, 112, 257, 260, 261 
Batavia, 388, 397, 399, 400 
BATTALIONS— 
Ist, Chs. I, I], V, X, XI, XII, XIV, XV, 
XVII, XXI, XXII 
2nd, Chs. IV, VI, VII, VIII, IX, XIII, XIV, 
XVIII, XXI, XXII; 50, 53, 54 
3rd, Chs, XIX, XXI; 173, 177, 223 
4th, Chs. XX, XXI; 175, 177, 249 


BATTLES— 
Actions and Engagements— 
Allanmyo, 377; Basha Hill, 212-214; 


Bishenpur, 226-234; BOLOGNA, 293-296 ; 
CoRIANO, 265-272; Deir-Ez-Zor, 257- 
258; Gaiana Crossing, 294-295; Gully 
Ravine, 68-76 ; HELLES, 67-68 ; IMPHAL, 
222-235, 306-320, 347-357; Irrawaddy, 
375-378 KRITHIA, 68-76; Kyaukse, 
1945, 374-376; Litan, 224-226; Man- 
DALAY, 368-375; MEIKTILA, 235-245; 
Monywa, 1942, 208-209; Mushaq, 122- 
125; MyInmu’ BRIDGEHEAD, 365-374 ; 
Passano Ridge, 265-271; Pegu, 1945, 
247, 248 ; ‘‘ Pink Gin,”’ 361-365 ; Pomba, 
14, 15; Potsangbam, 226-229 ; RANGOON 
Roap, 245-247; ‘‘Rumcol,” 136-143; 
SANTARCANGELO, 272-278 ; SARI BAIR, 78- 
100; ‘* Scraggy,”’ 316-322 ; Senio Flood- 
bank, 288-292; SHARQAT, 122-129; 
Shenam Pass, 316-323, 348-351; Sillaro 
Crossing, 293, 294; Sittang, 1945, 248- 
253, 377, 378; Suez CANAL, 56-64; 
Suvta, 78-100; Talingon, 368-374; 
Tamu Road, 335-350 ; TENGNOUPAL, 321- 
323; TultuM, 217-222 ; Witok, 335-347 

Battye, T. H., Lieut., 46, 75, 76 

Beckett, A., Lt-Col., 169, 173 

Bell-Kingsley, R. L. F., Lieut., 38, 39 

Bentong, 411, 412 


INDEX 


Bernardmyo, 8 
Bethell, L. A., Capt., 38, 46; Maj., 146-148 
Bhagiman Limbu, Naik, 342 
Bhakatbahadur Limbu, Jem., 111 
Bhartasing Limbu, Jem., 199; 
353, 354 
Bhawan Sing Rai, S.-M., 168; Capt., 213 
Bhawansing Sahi, Capt., 210 
Bhola Sing Kandari, Sub., 37; S.-M., 111 
Bickersteth, A. C., Capt., 327, 351, 352, 354, 360 ; 
Maj., 363, 369, 374, 377, 379 
Bije Rai, Sgt., 419 
Birbahadur Limbu, Jem., 199 
Birbal Limbu, Jem., 139 
Birdwood, Sir W., Gen., 79, 109 
Birkhabahadur Rai, Jem., 73 
Bishansing Thapa, Sub., 299 
Bishenpur, see BATTLES, etc, 
Black Cat Banner, Appendix— 
Award of, 221-222 
Black Watch, 116 (note) 
Blizzard, Gallipoli, 106, 108 
Body’s Column, 130-133 
Bogra Pass and Reservoir, 154, 156 
Boh Shwe, 4 
Bohusz-Szycko, Gen., 295 
Bologna, 288 ; see BATTLES, etc. 
Bolster, R. C., 2nd Lieut., 69 
Bolton, J. S., Lt-Col., 384, 410, 429 
Bombahadur Rai, Sub., 325, 364 
Bombay-Burma Trading Corporation, 4 
Bondeno, 296 
Border Regiment, 49, 54, 76, 211, 229, 246, 
316, 327, 329, 335, 336, 337, 340, 341, 
343, 344, 345, 346, 347, 348, 349, 350, 355, 
376 
Botaung, 13 
Boyes, T. P., 2nd Lieut., 199 
BRIGADES— 
Armoured, 2nd, 271 
Cavalry— 
7th Indian, 120, 121, 123 
11th Indian, 123 
Infantry— 
Australian— 
Ist, 83 
4th, 82, 85, 88, 93, 101, 103, 104 
British— 
38th, 95 
39th, 92 
40th, 83 
86th, 68, 72 
87th, 67, 68, 70, 72, 76 
156th, 68, 76 
169th, 286 
255th Tank, 195, 237, 238, 239, 240, 243 


Sub., 229, 352, 


INDEX 


Indian— 
Ist, 300, 314, 316, 321, 398 
3rd (Motor), 261 
6th, 363, 364 
10th, 284 
16th, 199 
20th, 257 
21st, 256, 257 
22nd, 56, 58-64 
23rd Long Range Penetration, Ch. XVI, 
passim, 316 
29th, 65, Chs. VII, VIII, IX, passim 
31st, 58 
32nd, 226, 233, 326, 327, 329, 347, 348, 
350, 355, 360, 361, 365, 378 
33rd, 325 
34th, 113, 125 
37th, 222, 223, 355, Ch. XIX, passim 
43rd Gurkha Lorried, 261, Ch. XVIII, 
passim 
46th, 200 
48th, 179, 180, Ch. XVII, 354, passim, 409 
49th, 223, 300 
50th Parachute, 177, Ch. XVI, passim 
51st, Chs. X, XI, passim 
53rd, 125 
63rd, 177, 179, 180, 380, 381, Ch. XVII, 
passim 
80th, 316, 327, 347, 351, 354, 355 
99th, 235, 243-248 
100th, 306, Ch. XX, passim 
New Zealand, 82-100 
BRIGADE OF GURKHAS, 387, Ch. XXII, passim 
Brooke, E. G., Maj., 393, 398 
Brooking, Sir H. T., Maj-Gen., 118 
Brunei Gong, The, 411, 412, Appendix 
** Bull”? Box, 352, 354, 355 
Burial Customs, Limbu-Rai, 31 
Burma, Chs. I, II, V, XVI, XVII, XIX, XX, 
XXI, passim 
Battalions, 5, 6, 47 (note), 48, 49 
5th, 15 
6th, 15 
Gurkha Rifles, 18 
Military Police, 4, 47 (note), 101, 128, 149 
National Army (sic), 206, 305 
Reconquest of, Ch. XVI, passim, 235-255, 360- 
379 
Retreat from, Ch. XVI, passtm, 199-211 
Rifles, lst, 13 
Wars— 
Ist, 3 
2nd, 3 
3rd, 4 
Burns, J. F., Lieut., 303, 317, 319 
Buss, R. A., Capt., 145 
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C 


Caesar, J., Capt., 328 ; Maj., 356 
Calcutta, 42, 184, 403 
CALVERT, Mathias, Capt., 10th Madras, Appendix 
CAMPAIGNS— 
Arakan, 176 (note), Ch. XVI, passim 
Burma, 3, 4 
Burma, 1941-45, Chs. XVI, XVII, XIX, XX, 
passim 
Chin Hills, 10-17 
Egypt, 1915, 55-65 
Gallipoli, Chs. VII, VIII, 1X, passim 
Mesopotamia, Chs. X, XI, XII, passim 
Campbell, D., 2nd Lieut., 53 
Campbell, G, E. F., 2nd Lieut., 46, 55; Lieut., 
74, 75, 76, 89, 91, 92 
Campbellpore, 325 
Canale Nuova, 284 
Carabiniers, 226, 239, 340, 341, 342, 346 
Carey, Mr Bertram, 14 
Carlton, Lieut., 12 
Carpinello, 284, 285 
Carruthers, H. St J., Maj., 166; Lt-Col., 256, 
259 ; Col., 230 
Carter, W. N. F., Lieut., 287 
Casa Ferruchi, 273, 274 
Casa Masirino, 287 
Cassanigo, 287 
Cassels, Sir R., Gen., 165, 169 
Castelleale, 266, 268 
Castelleone di Suave, 265 
Caulfield, G. N., Lieut., 8, 10, 11; Capt., 13, 15, 
16,17; Maj., 22; Lt-Col., 47 
Cavalry, 7th, 308 
Cesena, 272, 279, 284 
Ceylon, 183 (note), 189 (note), 326, 327 
Chailak Dere, 85 et seq. 
Chakrabahadur Limbu, Sub., 48 
Chaman, 150, 151, 152, 153, 154, Ch. XIV, passim 
Chanchalbahadur Ale, Jem., 327 
Chandrabahadur Lama, Jem., 199 
Chandrabahadur Rai, Sub., 327 
Chandrabahadur Thapa, Sub., 
409, 420 
Chaturman Rai, Sub., 199 
Chester, A. J. B., Lieut., 69, 76 
Chettradhoj Limbu, Jem., 37; Sub., 55, 105 
Chhabilai Limbu, Jem., 308, 370 
Chin Hills, 212, 215; see CAMPAIGNS 
Chin Levy, 5 
Chin-Lushai Hills, 13 
Chin Tribes, 12, 13, 15, 16 
Chindits, Ch. XVI, passim, 303 
Chindwin River, 5, Ch. XVI, passim, 208, 235, 
300, 302, 303, 305, 328, 334, 343, 361 


327; Lieut., 
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Chinese Army, see ARMIES 
Chittagong, 12, Appendix 
Chittahang Limbu, S.-M., 38, 39, 41, 153, 161 
Christie, G. H., Lieut., 152 
CHRISTISON, Sir A. F. Pui.ip, Bt., Lt-Gen., 185, 
- 186, 397; Gen., Colonel of the Regiment, 
428, 429, 430 
Chunuk Bair, Ch. VIII, passim 
Church, F. D., Capt., 265 / 
Churchill, Winston, on Gothic Line, 263-264 ; on 
Passano Ridge Battle, 271 
Clarke, B. G. S., Lieut., 39; Capt., 60, 69, 73; 
Maj., 156 
Collinello, 281, 282 
Collingridge, Brig., 300 
Co.Loms, G. H. C., Maj., raises 2nd Battalion, 37 ; 
Lt-Col., 40, 46, 49; Brig-Gen., 162; Mrs 
Colomb, 162 (note) 
Commachio, Lake, 288, 289 
Communism, development of, in Malaya, 405-407 
Communist terrorists in Malaya, Ch. XXII, 
passim 
Conca River, 265 
CONINGHAM, F. E., Maj., 50, 51, 111; Lt-Col., 
114, 116, 118, 120, 129, 130, 144, 157; Brig- 
Gen., 136, 137, 138; Maj-Gen., appointed 
Colonel of the Regiment, 161, 441 
Coningham, R. E., Capt., 56, 58; Maj., 159; 
Lt-Col., 160, 162 
Coningham’s Column, 125 
Connaught Rangers, 103, 104 
Connell, Lieut., 121 
Cook, J. F., Maj., 264, 273, 275 
Coriano, 265 ; see BATTLES, etc. 
Cornish, A. W. D., Capt., 97 
Corps, Army— 
Australian, 58 
British— 
Vth, 264, 278, 284, 286, 288, 289, 293 
IXth, Chs. VIII, IX, passim 
XIIIth, 288 
Canadian, Ch. XVIII, passim 
Indian— 
Ist, 111, 123 
IlIrd, 112 
IVth, Ch. XVI, passim, 211, 235, 245, 248, 335 
Vth, Ch. XVI, passim 
XVth, Ch. XVI, passim, 247, 378 
XXXIIIrd, Ch. XVI, passim, 245, 319, 364, 
376 
Polish, IInd, 288, 292, 293, 295 
Cosens, F. R. S., Lt-Col., 223, 306, 316, 323, 355 
Courtship, Limbu, 29 
Cowan, D. T., Maj-Gen., 221 
Cox, H. V., Brig-Gen., 65, 82, 85, 92, 96,; Maj- 
Gen., 103 
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Craigie, W. T., 2nd Licut., 199, 206 

Craven, M., Capt., 264 

** Crete East,’’ 316, 321, 351 

“Crete West,”’ 316, 321, 322, 351 

Crockatt, N. R., Brig., 428, 429, 430 

Crossfield, E. A. K., Lieut., 51 ; Capt., 113, 127, 
129, 130; Lt-Col., 162, 163, 167, 176 (note) 

Crossfield, R. E. K., Capt., 175, 199, 213, 214; 
Maj., 208 

Cumming, A. E., Brig., 211 

Curling, J. D. F., Lt-Col., 290, 292 


D 


Dacca, 45 
Dalbahadur Limbu, Hav., 304 
Damascus, 262 
Darjeeling, 33, 43 
Hills, 34, 43 
-Himalayan Railway, 56 
Dasehra, 214, 215, Appendix 
Das Limbu, see Limbu 
Davidson, H., Lieut., 265, 283, 299 
Davidson, H. B., Lieut., 38, 42, 46; Capt., 153 
Dawachhiring Lama, Sub., 328 
Dawe, A. R., Maj., 327, 330, 333, 344, 348 
Dawes, A. I., Capt., 101, 102 
Deccan Horse, 237, 239 
Deir-Ez-Zor, 256; see BATTLES, etc. 
Delhi Durbar, 41, 42 
de Lisle, H. de B., Maj-Gen., 102 
Dennehy, H. G., Lieut. and Sir H., 152 and 
(note) 
Dent, B. C., Brig-Gen., 145 
Depot, Ist Battalion, during First World War, 
146-148 : 
Depot, 2nd Battalion, during First World War, 110 
Derajat Mountain Battery, 49, 52 
Designation, changes of, 13, 18, 22, 430 
Devonshire Regiment, 10, 328, 350, 373, 408 
Dhanbahadur Limbu, Naik, 330, 371 
Dhanbahadur Thamang, Rfn., 364 
Dhandhoj Rai, Sub., 74 
Dhanman Thapa, S.-M., 327 
Dhansing Sahi, C.H.M., 175; Sub., 327 
Dharamdhoj Limbu, Jem., 74 
Dick, A. McD. (1.M.S.), Capt., 49, 51, 111, 115 
Diegaro, 286 
Digamsor Rai, Jem., 199, 206 
Dilbahadur Limbu, Hav., 310 
Dimapur, 187, 188, 300 
Dimlo, 15 
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DIvis1oNs— 
Armoured— 
Ist, Ch. XVIII, passim 
Ist Indian, 384 
6th, 296 
Australian, lst, 82 
British— 
2nd, Ch. XVI, passim, 319, 361, 364, 374 
4th, 282, 284 
10th, 79 
11th, 79 
11th (East African), Ch. XVI, passim, 323 
13th, 79, 112 
17th, 407 
29th, 64, Chs. VII, VIII, IX, passin 
36th, Ch. XVI, passim 
46th, 266, 272, 284 
56th, 266, 272, 278, 286, 287, 291 
81st (West African), 176 (note) 
Lowland, 76 
Naval, 64 
Indian— 
3rd, 118 
4th, 153 
5th, Ch. XVI, passim, 226, 234, 237, 245, 246, 
319, 341 
6th, 259 
7th, 118, Ch. XVI, passim, 374, 376 
8th, 293 
10th, 58, 278, 284, 298 
11th, 58 
13th, 112 
14th, 112, Ch. XVI, passim 
15th, 112, 115 
17th, Chs. X, XI, XVI, XVII, passim, 130, 
307, 308, 311, 312, 320, 335, 350, 355, 380 
18th, 123, 124, 125, 130, 131 
20th, Ch. XVI, passim, 249, 306, 319, Ch. 
XX, passim 
23rd, Chs. XVI, XIX, passim, 351, 355, 357, 
388-400 
‘* Burdiv,” Ch. XVI, passim, 208, 209 
New Zealand, 2nd, Ch. XVIII, passim, 384 
German, 26th Panzer, 265-271 
Japanese, Chs. XVI, XVII, XUX, XX, passim 
Turkish, Chs. VI, VII, VIII, 1X, XI, passin 
Diyalah River, 118, 130, 131 
Djemal Pasha, 58, 59 
Djogjakarta, 393 
Donald, Capt., 199 
Dragoon Guards, King’s, 285 
Dress, national, Gurkha, 30 
Regimental, co-ordination of, 158, 159, 165 
Drivers, M.T., gallantry of, 237 
Drury Shaw, W., Lt-Col., 22 
Dublin Fusiliers, 73 
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Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry, 10 

Duke of Wellington's Regiment, 153 

Dundas, W. L., Maj., 109; Lt-Col., 149 

Dunkley, P. P., Lieut., 303, 305, 308, 309, 323; 
Maj., 389, 392, 393 

Durham Light Infantry, 284 


E 


East Yorkshire Regiment, 421 

Edwardes, H. G., Maj., 311, 318; Lr-Col., 389, 
390, 395, 398, 410 

Egypt, 55-65, 262 

‘** Elephant Bill,” 328 

EI Jalibah, 113 

Elliott, P. J., Lieut., 264 

Emden, German raider, 50 

Ennis, J. 1., Capt., 124, 129, 138, 139, 140, 143, 145 

Environment, influence of, 27, 28 

Esse, F. A., Brig., 223, 300 (note), 303, 311; 
Lt-Col., 325, 327 

Es Sinn, 112 

Este, 296 

Euphrates Defences, Ch. XI, passim 

River, Chs. XI, XII, passtm 


F 


Faenza, 286, 287 

Fairgrieve, A., Maj., 219, 221, 227, 248, 429 

Falam, 215 

Faiconar, K. I., 2nd Lieut., 175 ; Maj., 372, 374 

Families, regimental, 427 

Fao, 257 

‘‘ Farm, The,” 91, 94, 96, 97, 98, 99, 101 

Fatehgarh, 37 

Fathab Gorge, 122, 123, 133 

Fenlon, M. K., Maj., 264, 273 

Fergusson, A. R., Lieut., 264; Maj., 266, 423 

Ferrara, 296 

Festubert, Battle of, 50, 64 (note) 

Filose, A. A. E., Brig., 261 

Firth, R. A., Maj., 37, 41, 44; Lrt-Col., 68, 69, 
74, 75, 76, 78, 106 

Fiumichino River, 278 

Folklore, importance of recording, 29 

Followers, gallantry of, 100 

Foo Ah Kwong, 420 

Forli, 272, 284, 287, 292 

Forlimpopoli, 284, 286 

Fort Hertz (Putao), 51 

Fort Sandeman, 150, Ch. XIV, passun 

Fort Stedman, 47 

Fort White, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 212, 213, 215, 216 
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Fossa Del Valle, 268, 269 

Fox, R. J. O., Capt., 175 

French, Free, 262 

French, Vichy, 257-259, 384 

French, in Indo-China, 400-403 

Freyberg, Sir Bernard, Gen., 293, 295, 298, 384 

Friend, D., Maj., 388, 394 

Frontier Force Rifles, 198, 203, 222, 249, 257, 258, 
316, 327, 354, 357, 358 

Furness, J. G. S., Lieut., 273 


G 


Gaiana River, 294; see BATTLES, etc. 
Galangpatah, 419, 420 
Gale, E. S., Maj., 49, 51, 53, 54, 109, 112, 1135; 
Lt-Col., 152, 153, 156 
Gales, J. C., Maj., 423 
Gallipoli, 46, 50, 53, 64, Chs. VII, VIII, IX, 
passim 
Battle Honours awarded, 108 
Day, 159, 160, 440 
Memorial Centrepiece, 444, 445 
Veterans, 159 
Gambarsing Rai, Jem., 199 
Gangasing Karki, Jem., 92 
Gangaw Valley, 235 
Ganjabahadur Rai, Rfn., 275, 276 
Garbhe Limbu, Sub., 111, 129, 138, 139 
Garhwal Rifles, 39th, 15, 133 
Gatherer, R. G. T., Lieut., 37; Capt., 101, 105, 
110; Maj., 150, 152 
** Gibraltar ” (Shenam Saddle), 316, 318, 319, 320, 
351 
Gifford, F. R., Capt., 153; Maj., 166; Lt-Col., 
55, 104 
Gilbert, C. B., Maj., 218, 229 
Gilman, Maj-Gen., 117 
Gloucestershire Regiment, 94, 95, 211 
Godley, Sir A.,; Gen., 100, 106 
Godley, Lt-Col. (Border Regiment), 343 
Gombahadur Thapa, Sub., 327 
Gorton, J. G., Lieut., 124, 127 
“* Gorattas, 126th,”’ 141, 142 
Gothic Line, 263-288 
Gracey, Sir D., Maj-Gen., 326, 347, 364, 373, 378, 
400, 404; on the 4th Battalion, 379 
Graham, C. C., Maj., 261, 263, 264, 265, 281, 282 ; 
Lt-Col., 410 ; Col., 34 (note), 425, 426 
GRanT, J. D., Lt-Col., V.C., 157, 160; Col., 
appointed Colonel of the Regiment, 161, 
428, 445 
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Green, R. B., Capt., 199 
Green Howards, 408 
Gregory, H. C. S., Maj., 389 
Griffin, J. J., Lieut., 265 
Grose, E., Capt., 101, 105 
Guiseppe, Father, 26 
Gulambar, 131, 132 
Gully Ravine, see BATTLES, etc. 
Gully Spur, 70 
Gurkhas, Ch. III, passim 
Gurhka Brigade, regrouping of, 157 
Ranks, change of titles of, 407, 408 
Regiments, charter of, 19, 20 
permanent stations of, 19 
GURKHA REGIMENTS— 
1st, 19, 306, 376 
2nd, 19, 50, 64 (note), 383, 424 
3rd, 19, 134, 211, 215, 216, 224, 226, 227-229, 
230, 231, 300, 305, 308, 311, 314, 316, 321 
4th, 106, 153, 209, 214, 215, 218, 219, 221 
5th, 65, 68, 88, 89, 90, 91, 93, 101, 103, 104, 
105, 168, 300, 307, 308, 310, 311, 314, 320, 
321 
6th, 17 (note), 65, 68, 69, 85, 93, 94, 97, 99, 103, 
105, 176, 261, 268, 271, 273, 277, 279, 280, 
281, 284, 285, 292, 294, 383, 386, 408, 418, 
421 
7th, 23, 24, 120, 156, 157, 160, 164, 167, 169, 
249, 263, 265, 383, 421 
8th, 23, 116 (note), 118, 157, 160, 164, 167, 168, 
261, 268, 269, 271, 273, 274, 277, 280, 281, 
282, 283, 286, 292, 294, 360, 386 
9th, 50, 114, 260 
llth, 121, 152, 156 
Parachute Battalion, 176, 177, 194 
Guthrie, J. A., Lieut., 327; Capt., 358; Maj., 
363, 377 
Guthrie-Smith, W. M., Capt., 37; Maj., 44 
Gwynne, D. H., Maj., 218, 227, 229 
Gyanbahadur Limbu, Jem., 199, 218 
Gyobingauk, 378 


Habbaniyah, 257, 259 

Hackney Gurkhas, 168 

Haditha, 257 

Haifa, 262, 299 

Haka, 12 

Haldane, Sir A., Lt-Gen., 144 

Half Mounting, 66, 67 ; abolition of, 151 
Hall, G. E., Maj. (Royal Scots), 163 
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Hamilton, Sir Ian, Gen., 65, 67; on Gurkhas, 
65; on Battle of Gully Ravine, 77, 79; on 
Rhododendron Spur, 91; on Suvla, 95; on 
Battle of Sari Bair, 100, 103, 106 

Hansrup Limbu, Jem., 37; Sub., 55, 75 

Haraksing Gurung, Hav., gaining Regiment's 
first award for gallantry, 14 

Harcourt, J. S. M., Maj., 151, 152 

Harding, Sir J., Gen., 417 

Hardman, B. B., 2nd Lieut., 111; Lieut., 127 

Harikishen Thapa, Jem., 37 

Harkabir Limbu, Sub., 111 

Harkajit Limbu, Jem., 270 (note), 271 

Harkasing Thapa, Rfn., 99 

Harris, C. W., Lieut., 5; Capt., 8 

Harris, C. E. L., Brig-Gen., 261 

Harrison, A. E., Lieut., 264; Capt., 273 

Hastabir Rai, C.S.M., 420 

Hedley, R. C. O., Brig., 408 

Helles, 64, 65, Chs. VII, VIII, passim ; 
BATTLES, etc. 

Henegan, J., Lieut., 5, 8, 9, 12, 13, 15; Lt-Col., 
48, 49 

Hertz, Mr, 52 

Higgin, J. L., Lieut., 37, 40; Capt., 46, 50, 56, 
69, 73, 74 

Highland Light Infantry, 117, 123, 124, 125, 126, 
127 

Highways, Italy— 

Highway 9: 279, 281, 282, 284, 285, 286, 288, 
292, 295 

Highways 64 and 65: 295 

Highway 71: 279, 284 

Hill, A. C. P., Lieut., 48 

Hillah, 140, 142, 143, 145 

Hildyard, R. J. T., Brig-Gen., 117 

Hill ‘‘ Q,” 79-89 

Hinaidi, 117 

Hindubagh, 156, 159, 162 

Hirst, L. B., Maj., 175 

Hit, 257 

Hlegu, 195, 197, 200, 203, 248 

Hodson’s Horse, 254 (note) 

Hong Kong, 387, 388 

Hunt, Sir J., Col., 424 

Hunt, R. V., Capt., 101 

Hunter, R. F., Lieut., 264 ; Maj., 294 

Hunting Stewart Tartan, 42, 158, 163, 429 

Huwaish, 123 

Hussars— 

4th, 277 

7th, 201, 207 

10th, 276, 298 

14/20th, 294 
Hutton, Lt-Gen., 179, 180 
Hyderabad Regiment, 300, 314, 326 


see 
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Idice River, 295 

Imbros, 78 

Imphal, 12, Ch. XVI, passim, 210, 211, 223, 224, 
233, 234, 235, 255, 300, 302, 307, 312, 320, 
327, 334; see BATTLES, etc. 

Indaw, 360 

Indawgyi Lake, 11 

India, transfer of power in, 382, 386, 404 

India Medal, 1854, Clasp ‘‘ Chin Hills,” 47 

Indian Mountain Battery, 26th, 10 

Indian National Army (sic), 195, 305, 334, 352, 
353, 354, 376 

Indo-China, 4, 18, 47, 400-404 

Infantry, 112th, 127 

Ingall, R. W., Lt-Col., 292 

Inniskilling Fusiliers, 70, 75 

Ipi, Fakir of, 173 

Iraq, 256-262 ; see also Mesopotamia 

Irish Rifles, 48, 99, 136, 137, 140 

Irrawaddy, see BATTLES, etc. 

Irrawaddy Flotilla Company, 4 

Irrawaddy River, Chs. XVI, XVII, XIX, XX, 
passim 

Irwin, H. N., 2nd Lieut., 53 

Ishwari Pershad Sharma, S.A.S., 111 

Ismail Hakki Pasha, 122, 128, 169 

Istabulat, 118, 121 

Bartle of, 116 
Italy, Ch. XVIII, passim 


J 


Jacob, J., Capt., 423, 424 
“* Jain,” 169 (note) 
Japanese, 21, 35, Chs. XVI, XVII, XIX, XX, 
XXI, passim 
Army, see ARMIES 
surrender of, 197 
to Ist Battalion, 254, 255 
to 4th Battalion, 402 
Jasbhage Rai, Jem., 199, 219 
Jasnabahadur Rai, Sub., 311 
Jats, 6th, 114 
Java, 3rd Battalion in, 388-400 
Jdeide, 263 
Jebel Hamrin, 118, 120, 122 
Jebel Makhul, 122-125 
Jerablus, 259 
Jhansi, 198 
Jimdars, see Rais 
Jitbahadur Limbu, Rfn., 418 
Jitman Gurung, Sub., 111 
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Joglal Rai, Rfn., 62 

Johnson, E. P., 2nd Lieut., 53 

Johnstone, F. E., Brig-Gen., 88, 92, 96 
Johore Bahru, 383, 388, Ch. XXII, passim 
Johore!Planters’ Association, 411 

Jones, B. O., Capt., 156 

Jones, C. H., Lieut., 265 

Journal, Regimental, 165 

Jukes, A. H., Maj., 151 


K 


Kabaw Valley, Chs. XVI, XVII, XIX, XX, 
passim ; see Kubo Valley 

Kachin Company, 54 

Kachins, operations against, 49, 50-52 

Kadhimain, 117, 118, 130 

Kajiman Lama, Jem., 111; S.-M., 164, 167, 168, 
175; Hon. Major, 31 

Kajiman Lama II, S.-M., 325 

Kalbahadur Rai, Jem., 206 

Kalemyo, 237 

Kalewa, 190, 191, 209, 210 

Kalibahadur Limbu, Lieut., 419 

Kalibahadur Regiment, 352, 354 

Kaluman Rai, Jem., 370 

Kamaing, 51 

Kamansing Limbu, Naik, 102; S.-M., 167 

Kamu Rai, Jem., 213, 214 

Kanglatongbi, 224, 226 

Kanera Valley, 167 

Kaptel, 217 

Karachi, 299 

Karandhoj Rai, Jem., 305 

Karbir Limbu, Jem., 111 

Karbir Rai, Jem., 99 

Karen Police Battalion, 10 

Karnabahadur Rai, Hav., 249, 252, 253 

Karnabahadur Rai, Rfn., 371 

Kashiprasad Burathoki, Jem., 327 

Katha, 10 

Katmandu, 24, 26, 55 

Kawlin, 10 

Kedah, 422, 423 

Keightley, Sir C., Gen., 417 

Kengtung, 17, 18, 20, 47 

Kennedy Peak, 15, 183, 212, 215 

Kerbela, 117, 136 

Kermanshah, 259 

Kesarsing Limbu, Lieut., 417 

Kesarsing Thamang, Cpl., 417 

Khambus, see Rais 

Khampat, 5 
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Kharkabahadur Rai, Jem., 322 

Kharkadhoj Limbu, Sub., 270, 299 

Khaw, Capt., I.M.S., 115 

Khojak Tunnel, 153 

Kido, Maj., 391 

Kimura, Gen., on Battle of Meiktila, 245 

King’s Royal Rifle Corps, 13 

Kishanjiu Rai, Jem., 299 

Kiranti, Ch. III, passim 

Kirkuk, 120, 121, 122, 123, 132-133 

Kirkuk-Tripoli oil pipe-line, 261 

Kitchener, Lord, 61, 79, 108 

Kluang, 419 

Kohima, Ch. XVI, passim, 211, 224, 307, 320, 334, 
356 

Koja Chemen Tepe, 79 

Kosi River, 25 

Kota Tingi, 414 

Krishnabahadur Limbu, Maj., 420 

Krithia, see BATTLES, etc. 

Kuantan, 412, 413 

Kubo Valley, 4, 211, 302 

Kubo Valley Military Police Battalion, 4, 5, 6, 8, 
211, 329 

Kulbahadur Gurung, C.Q.M.H., 275; 
294 

Kulbahadur Limbu, Jem., 52; S.-M., 269, 425, 
426 

Kulbahadur Rai, Jem., 199 

Kulman Pradhan, S.-M., 102 (note), 260 

Kurdistan, 130-135 

Kut-al-Amara, 111 

Kwa Aimol, 230, 234 

Kwa Sipahi, 229 

Kyaukchaw, 328, 329, 332, 333 

Kyaukse, 208 ; see BATTLES, etc. 

Kyauktonlon, 11 


Jem., 


L 


Lachman Limbu, Sub., 350 
Lachman Sunwar, S.-M., 155 
Lakhdan Rai, Jem., 199, 209 
Lakhman Rai, Rfn., 348 
Lakpachhiring Lama, Sub., 173 
Lalbahadur Limbu, Jem., 220 
Lamas, Ch. III, passim (esp. 32, 33) 
Lamone River, 285, 286, 288 
Lancashire Fusiliers, 67 

Lancers, 13th, 257, 258 

Latakia, 299, 384 

de Lattre de Tassigny, Gen., 417 
Laughton, J. W., 2nd Lieut., 111; Lieut., 121 
Leachman, Col., 114 
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Le Clerc, Gen., 403 

Leeland, Lieut-Cdr., 390 

Leese, Sir O., Lt-Gen., 191 

Legait, 114 

Leigh, R. F. W., Maj., 173, 211, 300, 301; Lr- 
Col., 213 

Lenacot, 12 ee 

Lentaigne, J., Lt-Col., 202 

Leonard, R. G., Maj., 176; Lt-Col., 198, 199, 
200-203, 206 

Limbu-khura, 32 

Limbus, Ch. III, passim (esp. 28-31) 

“Line Boys,” 31 

Litan, 314, 352; see BATTLES, etc. 

Loftus-Tottenham, F. J., Maj., 173; 
176 and note, 198, 204 

London Irish Rifles, 287, 289, 290 

“Lone Pine ”’ (Gallipoli), 83 

** Lone Tree ” (Talingon), 370, 371 

Longhurst, Lieut., 23 

Lonton, 11 - 

Loralai, 150, Ch. XIV, passim 

Lowis, F., 2nd Lieut., 54 

Ludello River, 293 

** Lynch ” (Shenam Saddle), 321 


Lt-Col., 


M 


Macdonald, A. M., Lieut., 354 
Maccrecor, C. R., Col., First Commandant, 6, 
8, 10, 17 and note, 439 
Machine Gun Company, 257th, 123, 126 
Mackenzie, J. H., Col. (Royal Scots), 428, 445 
Maconochie, R., Capt., 265 
Madras Army, development of, Appendix 
Madras Infantry— 
10th, 4 (note), 6, 7, Appendix 
Battle Honours of, 6 (note), 160 
Colours, 6, 7 
11th, 10 
28th, 10, 15 
Madras Pioneers, 15 
Mafraq, 262 
Magelang, 389, 392, 396 
Magwe, 206, 207 
Mahaser Limbu, Sub., 362, 363; S.-M., 402 
Mahendra Sing Bisht, Sub., 37 
Mahlaing, 240 
Mahrattas— 
114th, 127 
116th, 136, 140, 141, 142 
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Mahratta Light Infantry, 285, 300, 357 

Mair, J. B., Capt., 199 

Majedee Barracks, 383, Ch. XXII, passim 

Makansing Limbu, Jem., 74 

Makarpal Thamang, Cpl., 419, 420 

Makina, 109 

Malaya, 323, 324, 383, Ch. XXII, passim 

Malaya Planters’ Association, 418 

Malay Regiment, 408, 417 

Mali Kha River, 51 

Mallaby, Brig., 395 

“Malta”? (Shenam Saddle), 316, 318, 320, 321, 
351 

Manap Jepun, 412, 413 

Manbahadur Rai, Sub., 215, 240 

Mandalay, 3, 4, 8, 10, 20, 22, 146, Ch. XVI, 
passim, 208 

Manchester Regiment, 421 

Mandhoj Lama, Sub., 92 

Mangalsing Limbu, Jem., 111 

Manipur, 5, Ch. XVI, passim 

Manipur River, 12, 13, 16, Ch. XVI, passim, 212, 
217, 218, 219, 222, 223, 335, 351 

Man-Lion, Assyrian, Badge and Centrepiece, 129, 
142, 222, Appendix 

Manmaw, 327, 328, 346 

Manprasad Limbu, Sub., 287 

Manrup Rai, Jem., 99 

Manser Rai, S.-M., 260 

Mansergh, R., Lt-Gen., 399 

Mansi, 11 

Mansing Rai, Sub., 271 

Manton, 10 

Maoris, 85 

Ma’gil, 111, 257 

Marano River, 266, 268, 271 

March, Regimental, 40 

Marecchia River, 272, 273, 283 

Marriage Customs, Limbu and Rai, 30, 31 

Marsh, Mr, Bandmaster, 42 

Marshall, Gen., 122 

Martaban, 255 

Martin, M. J. G., Capt., 418 

Maung Tun Win, Myook, 14 

Maw, 329, 333, 334, 343 

Mawteik, 10, 11 

Maymyo, 5, Chs. II, V, passim, 52, 109, 110, 111, 
147-148, 150, 167 

Medicina, 294, 295 

Meikle, A. C., Maj., 307, 313, 390 

Meiktila, Ch. XVI, passim, 207, 3753; see 

BATTLES, etc. 

Mekong River, 18 

Mekong Boundary Commission, 17 

Mercato, 283, 284 

Merritt, B. T. B., 2nd Lieut., 40 ; Capt., 151, 153 
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Mersing, 420, 421 

Mesopotamia, 47, 109, Chs. X, XI, XII, passim 

Messervy, F., Lt-Gen., 191, 192 

Meyadin, 258 

Meyrick, K. C. J., Capt., 358, 377 

Miller, C. L., Lieut., 303 

Milton, F. H. B., Lieut., 303 

Mindon, King, 3 

Mintha, 305 

Minthami, 329, 340 

Mogaung, 51 

Molony, Lieut., 23 

Mokpalin, 255 

Money, H. D. K., Brig., 428, 445 

Monte Cassale, 282 

Monte Chicco, 279, 280 

Montecodruzzo, 279, 280 

Monte Del Erta, 279, 280 

Monte Grande, 288 

Monteguzzo, 279, 280 

Montone River, 284, 285, 288 

Monywa, 309, 365, 366, 367; see BATTLES, etc. 

Moore, S., Capt., 138 

Moran, W. P., Lieut., 50, 56, 73 

Moreh, 346, 347, 348 

Mosul, 122, 133 

Motising Chettri, S.-M., 199 

Mould, B. S., Maj., 175 

Mountbatten, Lord Louis, 
passim, 360, 386 

Mounted Infantry Detachment, 10, 18 

Mualbem, 216 

Muar, 418 

Mulazzano Ridge, 271, 272 

Mullaly, B. R., 2nd Lieut., 44; Lieut., 46, 52, 
111, 114; Capt., 128, 130, 134; Maj., 163 
(note) ; Lt-Col., 167, 168, 169 

Mullaly, C., 64 (note) 

Mullaly, F. T. H., 116 (note) 

Mullaly, H., 117, 126 

Mullaly, H. S., Capt., 199; Maj., 401 

Mullaly, P. C., Capt., 199; Maj., 229 

Mulroney, M. D., Capt., 305 

Munster Fusiliers, 73, 74 

Murdoch, F., Maj., 308, 310, 313 

Murray, A. B., Capt., 8 

Murray, E. D., Maj., 302 ; Lt-Col., 378, 400, 401 

Mushagq, see BATTLES, etc. 

Mustapha Kemal Pasha, 98 

Myers, P. O., Maj., 420, 423 

Myinmu, see BATTLES, etc. 

Myitche, 237 

Myitkyina, 50, 51, Ch. XVI, passim 

Myine, R. H., Lieut., 48; Capt. 111, 114; 
Lt-Col., 22 (note) 

Myothit, 302, 303, 304 


Adm., Ch. XVI, 
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Mc 


McCready, D. D. M., Maj., 199, 203; Lr-Col., 
211, 216, 217, 218, 219, 220, 226, 228, 230, 
237, 238, 239, 247, 248, 312, 383, 416 

McCreery, Sir R. L., Gen., 295 

McGeorge, D. J., 2nd Lieut., 111 ; Capt., 129 


N 


Namunta Chaung, see Witok 
Nandaman Rai, Jem., 276, 277 
Naneka Chaung, see Witok 
Narbahadur Limbu, Rfn., 423 
Narbahadur Rai, Jem., 104, 105, 139; Sub., 328 
Narbahadur Rai, Rfn., 419, 420 
Narbir Limbu, Jem., 330-332, 337, 341 
Nardhoj Limbu, L/Cpl., 420 
Nardhoj Rai, Hav., 230 
Narprasad Limbu, Sub., 105 
Nasiriyah, 112, 115, 116 
Nejef, 117, 136 
Nepal, Ch. III, passim 
Nepal War, 19 
Nepalese Contingent, 54 
Newington, C., Lieut., 38 ; Capt., 42, 43, 46 
New Zealand Battalions— 
22nd, 285 
24th, 286 
Cavalry Regiment, 286 
Nicholson, C. G. G., Maj-Gen., on ‘“ Pink Gin ” 
Battle, 364 
“ Nippon ” (Shenam Saddle), 349-350 
Nmai Kha River, 51 
Norfolk Regiment, 15 
Northamptonshire Regiment, 326, 332, 347, 360, 
404 
North Staffordshire Regiment, 93 
Nwengal Tribe of Chins, 16 
Nyangyu, 238 


oO 


““ Odtaa,”’ 379 

O’Moore Creagh, Gen. Sir., 39 
Orbell, I. E. S., Capt., 258 
Orman, F. L., Lieut., 18 
Ostiglia, 296 
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P 


Padambahadur Rai, Sub., 199 

Padambahadur Rai, Lieut., 421 

Padua, 296 

Pagan, 238 

Pahang, 408, 422 

Sultan of, 413 

Paiforce, 260 

Pakkoku, 237 

Palel, 210, 323, 351, 352 

Palel-Tamu Road, 302, 304 

Palmer, Brig-Gen., 15 

Panchalal Limbu, Jem., 138 

Panchansing Limbu, Jem., 105 

Panchansing Rai, Jem., 92 

Pandit, regimental, 149, 166 

Parbury, C. G., Maj., 376 

Park, A. K., Capt., 50 

Parry, D. E., Lieut., 224 

Passano Ridge, see BATTLES, etc., 288, 293 

Patiala Infantry, 300 

Pauk, 237 

Payagi, 246, 247 

Peach, C. W., Licut., 328, 351 

Pearce, C. R., Lt-Col. (I.M.S.), 49, 56 

Pecchiano, 279 

Pegu, 1, Ch. XVI, passim, 200, 201, 203, 246, 247, 
248 

Pegu Yomas, 248, 249, 253 

Persia, 259 

Perticara, 283 

Phaudasing Limbu, Sub., 111 

Phedangmas (and Home), 27 

Pimpi, 15, 215 

** Pink Gin,” see BATTLES, etc. 

Pinto, C., Capt. (1.M.S.), 327, 345, 346, 348 

Pipe Band, 22, 41, 42, 380, 409, 410 

Pipe Banners, 410, Appendix 

Pirthilal Rai, Sgt., 417 

Pisa, 263 

Pisa-Rimini Line, 263 

Po River, 288, 289, 290, 296 

Poona, 22, 256 

Port Blair, 325, 326 

Potsangbam, see BATTLES, etc. 

Power, R. V., Surgeon-Major, 8 

Prasad Limbu, Sub., 37 

Precedence, claim to, 7 

Prendergast, Gen., 4 

Prembahadur Limbu, Jem., 199; Sub., 214 

Presgrave, E. R. J., Capt., 15, 17; Lt-Col., 22 

Price, W. D. H., Capt., 265 ; Maj., 294 

PRINCESS ROYAL, H.R.H. THE, 164, 410, 428, 429, 
430, 440, 441 

Prithiman Singh, Maj. (I.N.A. sic), 353, 354 
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Probyn’s Horse, 237, 245 
Proctor, E. G. B., Lt-Col., 327, 339, 340, 344, 346 
Prome, Ch. XVI, passim, 205, 206, 376, 377 
Punjab, 2nd Battalion in, 386 
Punjab Regiment— 
2nd, 283 
14th, 360 
16th, 215 
Punjabis— 
62nd, 58, 60 
69th, 65 
89th, 65 
92nd, 58, 62 
Purnasing Rai, L/Naik, 364 
Purne Rai, Sub., 199; S.-M., 213; Maj., 421, 
425, 426 
Pyawbwe, 240, 245, 246 
Pyingaing, 209, 210; see ‘‘ Pink Gin” 


Q 


Qalat Esh Sharqat, 126 

Qaiyara, 262 

Quaderna River, 295 

Queen’s Bays, 265, 268, 298 

Quetta, 23; first acquaintance with, 150, 154, 
155, 156, 157, Ch. XIV, passim, 173, 256 


R 


Raghubir Gurung, Band Hav., 48 
Rais, Ch. III, passim 
Raibahadur Limbu, Sub., 199 
Rajbahadur Limbu, Sub., 37, 92 
Rajbahadur Rai, Sgt., 413 
Rajman Rai, Jem., 75 
Rajputs— 

2nd, 62, 117 

6th, 238 
Rajputana Rifles, 300, 307, 318, 319 
Rakamsing Rai, Sub., 199, 205, 244; Maj., 425 

426 

Ramadi, 118, 136, 257 
Ramazan, Troopship, sinking of, 53 
Ramdas Rai, Hav.-Maj., 305 
Ramsing Burathoki, S.-M., 155 
Rana, K. S., Lieut. (I.M.S.), 199 
Ranbahadur Limbu, Jem., 327 
Ranbahadur Rai, Lieut., 418 
Ranbahadur Sahi, Maharajah, 26 
Ranchi, 234, 235, 327 
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Randall, F., Lieut., 327 
Randhoj Rai, Hav., 230, 231 
Ranglal Rai, Jem., 271 
Rangoon, 4, 109, 111, Ch. XVI, passim, 198, 200, 
204, 205, 245, 247, 255, 381, 382 
Ransford, W. R., 2nd Lieut., 53 
R.A.P.W.I., 389-400 
Raschid Ali, 256 
Ratanser Rai, Jem., 396 
Ravenna, 288 
Rawlinson, Gen. Lord, 156 
Razmak, 173, 174, 177, 198 
Recruiting, Ch. III, passim (esp. 33, 34) 
“Red House,” 279 
Referendum on transfer to British Army, 382, 
383, 386, 426 
Regimental Centre, 229, 230, 259, 299, 384, 400, 
404 
Regimental Memorial, Maymyo, 21 
Regimental Traditions and Customs, some, 439 
et seq. 
Rengam, 418, 419 
Reno River, 289, 296 
Rhododendron Spur, 82 et seg. 
Rimini, 263, 264, 272 
Ripabianca Ridge, 268, 271, 272 
Roberts, M. R., Lt-Col., 165 (note), 166, 167; 
Brig., 176 (note), 178 
Roberts, C. M. A. R., Capt., 328 ; Maj., 334, 335, 
338, 341, 352, 363, 364, 376 
Robinson, J. C., Capt., 377 
Robinson, R. G. W., Lieut., 277, 299 
Rodgers, Mr, Bandmaster, 48 
Roll of Honour, Appendix 
Roll of Honour, 2nd Battalion, 166 
Romanes, J. G. P., Lt-Col. (Royal Scots), 163 
Ronco River, 281, 282, 283, 284, 288 
Rooke, G., Capt., 37; Maj., 44, 64 
Roosemale-Cocq, C. A., Maj., 38 
Rowe, H. J. A., Lieut., 8 
Royal Air Force, 185, 190, 221, 243, 258, 311, 357 
Royal Artillery— 
23rd Field Regiment, 265, 271 
158th Field Regiment, 300 
Jungle Field Regiment, 337, 339, 343 
Royal Engineers, 1st Indian Field Regiment, 300 
Roya. Scots (THE ROYAL REGIMENT), 22, 41, 76, 
158, 163, 414, 421, 422 
Affiliation with, 163, 164, 428-432 
Rumaitha Relief Column, see ‘‘ Rumcol” under 
BATTLES 
“© Rushcol,” 365 
Russell, J. F., 2nd Lieut., 40; Lieut., 73, 75, 76 
Russell, J. F. (IInd), Lieut., 213 ; Capt., 218, 219 ; 
Maj., 239, 240 
Rustom, A. B., Capt. (I1.A.M.C.), 264, 274 
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S 


Sahitman Rai, Jem., 199 

Saigon, 400, 401, 403 

Saihmun, 217 

Salso River, 281 

Salween River, Ch. XVI, passim, 380 

Samarrah, 117, 118, 120, 122 

Sanchaman Limbu, Sub., 371 

San Clemente, 265, 268 

Sankaman Limbu, Jem., 53 

Sanmansing Ale, Jem., 199 

San Marino, 265, 272 

San Martino Dei Molini, 273 

Santabir Rai, Sub., 111, 124, 127, 129; S.-M., 143 

Santarcangelo di Romagna, 292, 293 ; see BATTLES, 
etc. 

Santerno River, 293 

San Pietro in Laguna, 287 

San Savino, 265 

San Silvestro, 287 

Sarat Chandra Das, Geographer, 25 

Sarbajit Rai, Sub., 175, 199 

Sari Bair, 159 ; see BATTLES, etc. 

Savio River, 279, 280, 281, 288 

Savory, R. A., 2nd Lieut., 76 (note) 

Sazli Beit Dere, 85, 88 

Scott, C. W. F., 2nd Lieut., 73, 89, 91 

Scott, H. L., Lt-Col., 133, 137, 144, 145 

** Scottcol,”’ 143 . 

Scoones, G. A. P., Lt-Gen., 186, 312, 352 

“* Scraggy,” see BATTLES, etc. 

Seaforth Highlanders, 300, 302, 303, 399, 409 

Seagrim, A. N., Capt., 261 ; Maj., 264, 273, 409, 
414 

Semarang, 389-400 

Sengmai, 224, 220 

Sengmiai Turel, 320, 354 

Senio, River, 293, 295; see BATTLES, etc. 

Senior, H. W. R., Maj., 38, 45; Lt-Col., 21, 49, 
50, 114, 116 

Senior, Mrs., 427 

Senna, 259 

Seymour, M. H., Capt., 46, 55, 110, 114 

Shaiba, 109, 112, 113, 261 

Shamsherbahadur Limbu, Sub., 55 

Shan States Levy, 5 

Shaqlawa, 262 

Sharqat, 261 ; see BATTLES, etc. 

Shearer, W. B., Maj., 349, 358, 363 

Shelabagh, 153, 159 

Shenam, 210, 304, 316, 320, 334, 343, 348, 349, 
354, 355 ; see BATTLES, etc. 

Shewen, G. P. M., Lieut., 78, 86, 89, 90, 91, 92, 94 
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